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A&T«  X.^^^An  Inquiry  inlo  the  permanent  Cuu^in  xif  ihn  Dt^^ 
dine  and  FtUt  of  powerful  fandtts>mlthyHatiofis,  illmiraUd 
6y/omrragrqved  Charts.'  By  WiUiiUNi  J^hyfair^  Authpt 
^  Nate$  nnd  €Umtinuati9u  .of  nu  htfuiirff  irito-ihc^ature^ 
-xmdCataet  ^  the  Wealth  of  Nation^' bry  JdamSmUh^ 
LI^  IX  amilnsa&nior  ofLiitmrjiriikmctiQ,  ^c^^mgncd  to- 
Mhew  Iuho  tkc  Fnnp€9ity  af  the  British  Empir(imo.ybef^'*: 
iomgtd.    4ia.    ^Gr eeiilaQd  mei  Norris.     ISQp. 

IN  .an  age  i^  wliich  the  objecU  ^f  .^pecqlatip^  Ijiaye  be^ 
SD  varioufrfiiKiiipppPUiAt,  an^  the  range  qf  ifgulaf  ojDd  paijlo^ 
sephic  dii^uii^  «o  widalf  e^iiondefip  it  affte^  a  «i«^^la!f 
hiA,  U)|it4tie  prMi<3iple5  ^vJbioh  iniliience  the  .deoltneai^cl  taU 
uf  iiuLiun&Jiave  Bevery^t  been  matle  the  sqbj^cioi' system  alio 
investigation,  Tbf:  only -liijlUs  which  have  been  throwa 
upon  tills  grave  -iJvd  Uit^resliiig  Lgpi^  of  CQUsidecalion,  are 
dispersed  ove^r  the  paiges  of  aiilhoW  whp  iiave  'treated  of  col* 
kterul  sul^ctSj  or  pi- ^hi^^cir^arL*  Who  have  diijeoted  th^iraU 
tenuoa  lo  the  detail  'df '|jaitlcu1ar  examples*^  :  It  wpuld  be 
uiulter  ofmrioeil^,  flU  wsre  cptibrxted  with  tbe  scope  of  ^h« 
amtiis  w(Iuch.wci>Li^l  Tiafl  it  liccessary  tp  gff^f.ijpon  tjie  work 
at  p9(^i€Mt  before  iM^  to  examine  why  no,  sii^ikr  inquiry  iUas 
bean  b^r-eicitl^ipptecL  The  ^abject  13  assuredly  itifenor  ,to 
aa- other  in  digamy iprin^poKtaacc^  it  is  connected  ^itU  tus 
lifiat.Beaiawstfesalt^  tp/tbe  moral, and  social  st^te  of  ixianicli^fl^ 
ud.ibaugb/it  is  surroand^d  .by.dHfici^llies,  the  want  of  con- 
idedce.ioifsqcoaatef.  tb€iaij  iis«li;ely.not  the  .charapterisUc 
af  modevD  ki<^eH.  ^TUe  caa3as  q(  tbU  delay  may  proha- 
b]gr  be^liaopyered  ia  the  ;$|ippp^d  inadeqaacif;  of  history, 
tbecKjec^Ueaoe  and  aocuracjf.ot  ^l^p]i,basaiaip:»tqf  fiecessity 
iledtoedwith  national  wealth  aa4  pa^ospeo^it^^  .in  t;be  appa- 
rest  labour, of  iaveatigatiug  the  endless  v^aety.  of  the.ph^ 
aotaeaaofidep^.ili  diffi^reat  opui^uies^  aaa  ,ia  the  id^, 
«lhiqb^'tmwOvierwaal|lea4iappf9arsci^  \^  erj^a^eou^.tliat  everjr 
diaccts^ioo  ^f  itae^caa^^s  at'  prpysgerity.  necofs^i^ijy  inv,9i^es 
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that  of  the  causes  of  decline :  to  these  might  be  added  a  generd 
disposhioD  to  acquiesce  in  the  united  cif perifoce  of  ril  the 
anci#Dt  and  many  of  the  modern  authors,  wkoseem  tasu* 
persede  further  inquiry  by  attributing  them  to  luxury  alooe. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  seems  to  us  to  deserve  no  incoo- 
•iderable  share  of  praise  for  having  attempted  at  least  to 
overcome  these  obstacles^  in  giving  to  the  world  a  systematic 
inquiry  mto  the  decline  of  powerful  nations.  We  Ao  not- 
certainly  appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ^ftat  a  very 
high  rsfte:  Mr.  Plavfairis  by  no  means  aluramou*  writer; 
he  is  one  of  those  who  boast  of  the  advantages  of  connectipti. 
and  arrangement  only  in  the  index  and  table  of  contents. 
At  the  same  tin>e,  however^  we  must  confess,  thai  we  have 
oceasionally  found  a  portion  of  original'  matter  and  valuable 
researchi  though  conveyed  iq  a  metliod  extremely  imricote' 
and  perplexed,  and  incumbered  with  useless- and  irrelevant 
speculations.  Upon  Mr.  Play  fair's  doctrines  we  riiall  take 
the  liberty  of  conimeating,  afun*  baviag  es^lained,  as  briefly 
ms  the  mi^nitude  of  the  subject  will  permit,  the  leading 
causes  of  the  decline  of  nationsj  and  the  mode  of  their  <^* 
r&tion.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  give  a  rude  outKne  of 
thiit  system,  wbtefa  appears  tons,  upon  the  slight  view  we 
bate  been  able  to  take  of  this  extensive  brar^ch  of  the  sub- 
ject,  the  most  calculated  to  obviate  and  counteiact  their 
effects.  *»•     .•••      •*••*•! 

The  first  stej>  in  tbislik^iiaAt  fA.^«irjrI$^6rId  be  the  pro-- 

Cr  classification  of  tfie'diffcfcnt  cause&()£ decay,  which  may 
distinguished  into  sucli^  8i]ei:  jjuQ^  adventitbas,  and 
such  as  are  permanent  iit;d*.Vt^6c^r^^.  The  operation  of 
both  these  classes  may  i^cQy  ^^ijli^/t|^  external  relation* 
or  internal  economy  of  a'sthrt;  b'uf  thVttlative  situation  of 
nations  (Compared  ^ith  each  other,  seems  to  be  more  pe* 
culiarly  the  province  of  accidental  causes,  whilst  those  whicb^ 
are  more  permanent  and  regular,  efifbct  a  change  on  llie  re^, 
lative  situation  of  a  state  compared  with  itself  at  diffefent 
periods  of  it!5  existence.  .  The  latter  cla^s  of  causies  appears, 
to  us  in  the  present^  state  of  human  knowledge^  ta  be  alone 
capable  of  being  approximated  to  a  'fixed  aod  determina^ 
standard.  Our  inquiries,,  tfal^i^fbre,  mMi  be  exclusively  dn 
rected  to  the  examinatton  of  thes^  p^rfcntment  principles; 
Vfbich  disable  a  nation  at  ette  time  frdto'resteling  the  same 
pressure  of  external  and- fortuitous  circumstances,  which  it 
overcame  and  dissipated  at'  anothi^r;-  Tlte  result  of  that 
investigation  seems  to  be,  that- the  decay  df  empins  m 
is  the  iailmost  inevitable  r^solt  of ^  ittteraal  causes  wbid)  w^ 
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tetsanly  arise  from  their  prosperity  aod  power^  howeTer 
diversified  they  may  be  id  the  mode  of  th^r  action  by  ex-, 
temal  and  collateral  circumstances.    Whether  those  causes 
which  arise  out  of  the  foreign  relations  of  states,  will  ever 
be  reducible  to  a  system  in  an  advanced  and  improved  state, 
of  society^  is  a  question  obscured  by  considerable  doubt.    It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied^  to  use  the  reasoning  of  die  very 
eloquent  and  j>rofbund  author  of  the  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind>  '  that  in  proportion  as  those 
circumstances  shall  operate  which  tend  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  mankind,  the  whole  system  of  human 
affiurs,  including  both  the  domestic  order  of  society  in  par- 
ticular states,  and  the  relations  which  exist  among  different 
communities  in  consequence  of  war  and  negociation,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  are  known  and 
determinate:  that  those  domestic  affairs  which  are  already 
the  proper  subjects  of  reasoning  and  observation,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dependence  on  general  interests  and  passions, 
will  become  so  more  and  more  daihr-as^prejudices  shall  de- 
cline, and  knowledge  shall  be  dimised  alhong  the  lower 
orders  :  while  the  relations  between  differeiu^  states  which 
have  depended  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  on  the  whim, 
folly,  and  caprice  of  single  persons,  will  be  graaUall;^  more 
and  more  regulated  by  the  general  interests  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  them,  and  by  the  popular  opinions  of 
more  enlightened  times/*    We  conceive,  however,  that  al- 
though this  is  clearly  the  state  to  which  society  mustapproaclx 
as  its  limit,  yet  the  proportion  between  the  rehitive  progress 
of  different  nations  maj?:  be  infinitely  diversified  by  climate, 
by  situation,  by  the  varieties  of  talents  and  of  natural  en-^ 
^wments,  and  by  the  different  success  with  which  the  ten-* 
dency  to  internal  decline  may^ be  counteracted  or  opposed. 
Every  disturbance  in  the  proportion  between  the  aifferen 
nations  is  in  truth  an  external  cause  of  decline,  and  when 
we  reflect  on  the  various  methods  in  which  that  disturbance 
may  be  produced,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  class  of 
causes  consists  of  those  which  are  more  peculiarly  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Providence.    Hence  that  infinite  di- 
versity of  events  which  clouds  the  destinies  of  empires,  and 
btffles  the  keenness  of  research  :  and  hence  the  vanity  of 
homan  speculation  is  humbled  and  chastised  by  beholding 
the  whole  face  of  society  deranged  by  the  intervention  of 
iudded  and  unforeseen  circumstances. 


*  Scevart'f  XUmeaU  of  ttt«  fhUosopbj  9f  the  H«tB«a  Miii4»  c.4,  i.  a^ 
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Bnl  Whatever  ^iAerence  of  opinh)n  ifiay  be  enleitaioetf 
tipoti-Chis  pbinl,  there  tan.  We  belrevfe,  be  udae  ais  to  ihe  dis- 
tanceto  which  this  system  of  society  is  kl  present  removed. 
Sir.  Play  fair,  tve  liiust  briefly  remark,  con^id^rd  a  state  of 
jicrmaAence  as  consisrtmg  in  three  bWneipl^fe-^*  the  proptjr- 
ttou  of  population  to  the  means  of  iubMstence,  the  equal  dis-   • 
tribulion  of  knowledge,  mid  the  cbmplete  exhanstion  of  att 
discoveries  ifi  arts,  science^  6t  geograpby.'    Upon  the  lirs^ 
of  these  requisites,  ^Irleh  he  appears  to  consider  a^  be- 
yond the  most  ^an^lne  eicpect&kioni,  bertirght,  we  believe,* 
have  relied  in  thb  hiost  gloomy  tidies :  upbrl  the  k^tbe  rest» 
with  unreasonable  confidence ;  and  selem^  to  foresee  \t6  fur- 
ther discoveries  of  material  waportaticb.     Bat  it  is  not  clear 
that  to  foresee  sncb discoveries  is  in  fact  to  proceed  very  far 
t6wards  their  aecoitipHshment;  andinrght  not  thephiloso- 
plier  of  former  titnes  have  dogmatised  with  equal  reason  ou 
the  little  likelihodd  of  the  fnv^htion  of  printing,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  needle? 

To  arrive  at  a  cl^fer  knowledrt  bf  the  canoes  of  internal 
ctecay,we  should  be  cautious-to  distinguish  those  which  may 
iJe  defined  the  primary^froitt  thoSe  wnrch  are  more  properly 
termed  the  secondary  causes,  or  those,  which,  althoagh  the 
efltect  of  some  leading  cause,  are  them$>Blved  productive  of 
distinct  consequence,  and  operate  in  k  di^incttiiode.  We 
complain  of  the  totd  wtmt  of  atiy  arrangement  of  this  na* 
tur'e  m  Mr.  l^fayfair's  work,  throughout  the  whole  of  which^ 
t'rie  sources,  n^odes,  andphenomedK  of  decay,  are  intermixed 
Vilh  each  other. 

The  siiifiplest  method  ?n  Which  this  very  complicated  sub- 
ject might  be  treated,  wotild  be  to  consider  first,  what  are 
the  elements  of  natural  power,  rtnd  then,  what  afe  the  cir- 
cumstances which  separately  affec't  tliose  elements.  Nation- 
al poWer  fB^y  be  ae^iiied  tpcciosiSt  iH — l^t,  the  national 
spirit ;  £d,  the  wealth  j^  and  thirdly,  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple: and  this  defihftibri  purposely  (Excludes  the  considerati6K 
of  the  physical  st/englh  of  the  members  of  society,  because 
the  inqiliiry  is  c6hfined'tb  the  felative  state  of  nations  compar- 
ed wiVh  ttiemselves  at  different  periods  of  their  career;  iBind 
because  it  Is  a  tru^i  Very  fully  established  by  experience, 
that  ho  4ecay  takes  place  ih  the  bodily  powers  of  mankind, 
and  least  of  all'so  in  wealthy  socieiies,wnere 'food  and  cloatb- 
ihg  iare  Dot  only  more  abundant,  bnt  of  a  superior  quality. 

I.  In  our  opinion,  that  temj!>erainent  of  mind,  which  id 
properly  termed  national  spirit,  is^iuiaguishable  from,  and 
even  in  some  cases  independent  of  the  amor  patria,  whether 
cdnsidettd  as  locdl  attachment  6r  as  a  ^e&bUs  regdrd  f»r 
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MteiotfoesU  ud  libertiet  of  ihecommea-ire«:kh.  It  appeals 

to  be  €;^uitlly  diye$U)4  of  every  connexion  with  wnat  is 

.commonly  terped  naiiooal  character.    It  is  in  fact  nothing 

^ore  than  an'ajidenl  and   romantic  passion  for  the  honoor 

•of  ^  n^UoQ^  particularly  that  which  arises  ^ona  military 

aup6riorUy>  ^  pa3sion  which  heiongs  to  warm  and  energetip 

iepip^rs,  which  is  fosjbetcd  by  the  memory  of  former  gloriea^ 

i>y  M^iQnal  jp^ti^tiom^  and  by  the  influence  of  splendid  tar* 

4eqts ;  which  13  called  forth  by  the  presepce  of  danger,  ^nd 

.vliwl),  ia  th^  momeot  of  its  exertion,  rises  soperior  to  ts^ty 

otb^r  nff^tion  and  attachment.    It  is  not  too  inuch  to 

4^^erty.that  this  peculiar  spirit  forms  by  far  the  most  impor- 

4wt    4pd  e^Qptive   element  of  national  power,  insomuch 

/bi|t  w^^o  it  bad  be^n  combined  with  a  very  inferior  portion 

^fpe^ltb  Qr  popnlattion^as  in  the  repnblicsof  ancient  Greece^ 

it  was  ci^bie  of  conveying  a  very  high  decree  of  power  and 

reput^tJQp.    Tp  the  causes  therefore,  which  operate  upon 

the  df^cline  of  national  apirit,  the.attention  stionid  be  more 

particularly  directed  in   the  examination  of  the  important 

.si^^et  at  present  before  us.    Mr.  Piayfair  has,  however, 

c}iQ$en  to  omit  the  regular  mention  of  this  topic ;  and  in 

order  tp  supply  that  deficiency,  we  shall  giv^e  a  very  general 

apd  rud^  outline  of  .what  appei^r  to  be  the  material  utircum* 

stances  which  act  upon  national  spirit. 

Wealth,  luxury,  abd  tise  extension  of  territory,  %he  first  of 
.which  i^  one  of  the  causes,  and  all  of  which  are  tbe*constaoft 
companions  of  the  prosperity  of  states,  become,  in  oar  opW 
nion,  t^e  origiaal  sources  ol'.thc  decay  of  that  spirit,     h 
ILfoderttiebead  of  weakih,  might  be  arranged  the  division  df 
laboMr,  ^vbich  strips  tliemind  of  its  general  activity  and  en^ 
larg^d  vieivs  by  confining  it  to  one  pursuit ;  the  separation 
nf  the  military 'frotqi  civil    pro^ssions,  which  invariably 
, takes  place  amongst  manttfacturingabdtKMnmeroial  nationi, 
vfrbich^j^ces  t be  best  class  of  citizens  out  of  the  inflnepoe 
#f  those  circumstances  which  keep  alive  the  flame  of  national 
>rdour>  and  empdoys  the  worst  in  a  oourse  of  life  whicii 
•iiolposes  every  tie  of  ciivil  attacbmept,  and  which  opesatea 
.  with  tbe  greatef  force,  as  the  profession  of  arms  to  which  they 
are  devoted  is  mooe  or  less  difiicplt  to  be  acqo^red.*    Tb 
thqsemay  be  added  the  gross  turpitude  of  tttnd>  which  eon^ 
«tiUiies  weaJth  tbe  criterion  of  respect :  the  little  honour  wbtoh 
i«  bestowed  on  miproduotive,  in  eotnpari^son  with  prodoctive 
iabpnr;  and  the  great  iocrease  of  the  poorer  and  more  dis- 
.cootented  part  of  the  .community,  l^  the  joint  progmtsive 
4>pei»tiao  of  increased  Veakh  and  a  ai^penitbaodaut  popmlai. 
$XQ\^    2*  tuxuiy^  whloti  ibrms  the  s^oond  gi  cat  leadiag  feeu 
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ture  of  decline^  and  which  may  be  considered  separately  9B 
not  being  the  necessary  result  of  wealthy  appears  to  have  beea 
confirmed  as  a  very  pofverfal  cause  by  the  full  experience 
of  all  ancient  authors,  though  the  mode  of  its  operation  has 
been  improperly  described.  The  iclea  of  its  effect  on  the 
physical  powers  of  nian  is  without  foundation,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  view  it  as  affecting  the  mind  4>nly  by  giving  it  a 
very  powerful  stimulus  towards  inferior  objects,  and  confin* 
ing  its  activity  to  private  and  selfish  considerations.  S.  Th^ 
extension  of  territory  may  be  considered  in  its  effects  on 
national  spirit  in  two  fights ;  both  as  dissolving^by  disparity  of 
habits  ana  distance  of  local  situation,  that  common  band  of 
•union  between  citizens,  which  is  the  result  of  a  more  frequent 
and  general  intercourse  between  them ;  and  as  creating  a 
wider  separation  of  the  military  profession,  by  committing 
the  art  ot  war,  not  merely  to  a  distinct  class  of  the  sam# 
community,  but  to  a  distinct  community  of  citizens ;  a  very 
sir ikine  example  of  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  history 
of  the  Persian  and  jloman  empire. 

II,  We  have  before  stated  that  Mr.  Playfair  has  abandon- 
ed without  discussion,  this  most  serious  feature  of  decline  : 
he  has  however  repaid  ns  by  a  more  ample  consideration  ' 
of  the  two  other  elements  of  power.  With  respect  to  wealth, 
it  might  be  almost  sufficient  to  remark  that  its  decline  must 
ba  necessarily  caused  by  the  continued  operation  of  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  are  described  by  ceconomists  as 
retarding  its  increase,  and  which  for  the  most  part  m^y  be 
classed  under  the  division  of  adventitious  causes :  ^amongst 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  prevalence  of  bad  domestic 
institutions,  which  may  be  overcome  in  the  rise  of  a  nation, 
1>y  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  expensive  ii(ars,and  the  rivalship  of 
foreign  nations :  together  with  that  infinite  variety  of  events, 
which  have  in  at!  ages  and  countries  so  unexpectedly 
caused  the  tide  of  wealth  to  flow  into  a  different  channel.  It 
should  however  be  remarked  that  some  of  those  circumstan- 
ces, which  at  the  first  glance  appear  to  be  adventitious,  are 
indeed  the  result  of  fixed  and  determinate  principles :  hdd^ 
mess  of  government  appears  to  be  one  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  delegation  of  authority  inseparable  from 
tb«  extension  of .  territory ;  and  the  rivalabip  of  other 
nations,  has  been  properly  described,  by  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  profound  authors  on  political  oeonomy,  we 
mten  the  author  of  the  £|s6ay  on  P(4>Qlation,  as  the  result 
of  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  de- 
TQtioa  of  the  lands  of  the  country  in  which  it  exists^  ta 
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^e  prOTtston  of  grass,  vegetables^  and  aninsri  food^  and 
the  oonseqtient  ifnportation  from  foreign  countries  of  the 
most  transferable  article,  corn,  which  by  increasing  the 
Tmloeof  the  produce  of  the  eKporting^coantry,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  its  wealth.  The  importation  of  corn  baa 
another  bad  effect,  in  leaving  the  importing  at  the  mercj 
of  the  exporting  people.  Augmented  taxation  is  ano- 
ther result  of  the  influence  of  riches,  which  has  been 
justly  insisted  upon  by  Mr«  Playfair  as  greatly  accelerating 
tbe  natural. tenclency of  superabundant  capital  t#  overilovr 
into  those  channels  which  are  less  occupied.  If  it  be  true  that 
these  principles  of  decline  are  the  natural  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  wealth,  one  very  singular  and  important  inference 
will  follow,  that  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  artificial  regula- 
tions in  order  to  preserve  the  improved  state  of  mankind.' 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  decidedly  militates  against  that 
leading  maxim  of  the  system  of  the  French  oeonomists, 
which  prescribes  the  abolition  of  all  such  regulations,  and' 
which  leaves  the  operations  of  nature  unfettered.* 

1(1.  The  consideration  of  those  causes  which  aflTect  popu- 
lation, is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  discussion  of  those 
which  operate  upon  the  wealth  of  a  country,  that  it  would 
only  be  of  importance  to  refer  to  the  latter.  The  numbers 
of  a  nation  depend  in  effect  upon  the  means  of  their  support, 
which,  though  greater  in  relation  tp  its  general  wealth  in  an 
agricultural  than  in  a  commercial  country,  are  in  tbe  same 
country  almost  accurately  proportioned,  unless  impeded  and 
restrained  by  in ternakegulations*  Every  cause  thereiorej  which 
^hninishes  tbe  opulence  of  aoountry,  must  effect  a  correspond- 
mg  diminution  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  To  the  ingenuity 
and  research  of  modern  times,  we  ate  infinitely  indebted  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  abstruse  and  novel  subject  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  population. 

After  having  thus  pointed  out  what  appears  to  us  thq 
great  outline  of  those  causes  which  influence  the  internal 
prosperity  of  nations,  we  shall,  as  briefly  as  tbe  nature  of  the 
subject  will  permit,  remark  upon  those  principles  and  that 
plan  which  we  have  been  able  to  doUect  from  tbe  confused 
mass  qf  speculation,  which  darkens  tbe  pages  of  Mr*  jPlaj- 
fair's  work. 

Mr.  Playfair  has  separated  the  history  of  mankind  into 
tbree^aeras  :  the  first  containing  that  of  the  ancient  nations 
before  the  fall  of  llome ;  the  second,  from  the  period  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  of  the  Cape; 
auid  the  third  embracing  tbe  epoch  of  modem  times.    For 


♦  Stcwmrt'i  PbiloiopH^,  c.  4.  •.  S. 
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tie  fll^DCtibtt  btt\teen  the  two  l«ttev  4iyiiiioi>«  tbeve  iotm^ 
not  appear  sufficient  reason.     With  respect  to  tb«  last^  Mr, 
PlaytBir  baa  offered  soore  jadieious  ol>§Qrv«Ck>B6/  wlH<:h  we 
shall  give  as;  one  of  the  more  favonrabk  specimens  of  his 
work: 

*  Three  inventions,  two  ia  comiperce  and  the  other  in  war,  nearly 
of  equal  antiquity,  fornaed  this  into  one  of  these  epochs  that  gives  a ' 
liew  feature  to  things.  '  -  - 

*  The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  puwer  of  the  needle  impivved 
and  totally^liered  navigation.  The  art  of  printing  gave  the  means^ 
of  extending  with  facility,  to  mankind  at  targe,  the  mode  of  comma* 
nicating  thoughts  and  ideas,  which  had  till  then  been  attended  witit* 
great  dif^uUy,  and  confined,  to  a  few.  This  placed  fiien  nearep 
Tipon  aaeq^iality  with  respect  to  mind,  and  greatly  facilitated  cotn^ 
merceandtfaa  arts»  The  invention  of  gun -powder  nearly  at  tbo 
^ame  time  changed  the  firtof  war,  not  oniy  in  its  maanery  hut  in  iti 
effect,  a  point  of  far  gretiiAr,  importaace.  While  human  force  ^vaa^ 
t{ic  power  by  which  men  were  annoyed,  in  cases  of  hostility,  bodily 
strength  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  individual  men  a^ 
well  as  of  whole  nations.  So  lobgas  tin's  was  the  case,  it  was  im^ 
possible  for  any  natioh  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  (as  at  the  pic-^ 
sent  time,)  without  becoming  much  inferior  in  physical  force  to  na- 
tions that  preferred  hunting  or  made  war  their  study  ;  or  to  such  as 
preferred  exercising  the  body,  as  nidc  nations  do,  to  gratifying  tht^ 
appetite?,  as  practised  in  wealthy  ones.  To  be  wealthy  and  power- 
fu\  long  together  was  then  impossible. 

*  Since  this  last  invention,  the  physical  poifers  of  moa  have  cea% 
sed  t<»  occupy  any  material  part  in  their  history;  superiority  io 
skill  is  now  the  great  object  of  the  attainment  of  those  who  wish  to 
excel,  and  men  may  devote  themselves  to  a  Hie  of  ease  and  enjoyment 
without  falling  uodera  real  inferiority,  provided  they  do  not  allow 
she  mind  to  be  degraded  or  sunk  in  sloth,  ignoraiK:e|  or  vice.'  p.  4>. 

We  arfc  inclined  to  think  that  however  jnst  Mr.  Play  fair's 
remarks  may  be  on  this  distinct  feature  of  modern  times, 
they  are  carried  somewhat  too  far.  The  incompatibility  of 
military  and  commercial  habits  is  nearly  asjgreat  rn  modern 
as  in  ancient  warfare :  there  appears  to  be  the  same  necessity 
for  the  contintjed  exercise  of  large  bodies  as  there  formerly 
was  fpi"  the  exertions  of  bodily  strength  in  the  indrvidnal.  To 
be  a  Mtion  of  seldierg  we  'must  be  a^  long  in  Hyde  Park  as 
the  Roman  was  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  desultory  and  irreguh-jr 
method  the  external  causes  of  decline,  ^nd  particularly  directs 
Our  attentiqn  to  the  histories  of  the  natiotis  that  flourished 
befbre  Alexander; — the  Rotnan  empire,  the  republics 
if  Genoa  and  Venice,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the 
Kans  Towns.    It  would  exceed  our  limiXs  to  enter  into  thp 
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of  tic  p^^ipf  aM  ^^?  ^  ?>^iM|.  <t 

f^rtkuUiys  of  ^s  ^ifi^cu^QP  QfS  ench  (^£  Q^^^  topio&g  i« 
may   be  observed  however  tTiat  he  has  b^^/^  byj  Ui>  meMA 
euffidbeotl^  soUcUqds.io  ^epariit^  the  exicrml  <Mr  advarKi- 
tiou$  from  tbe  iut^r««l  Q)^  p^rm^Qeoit^unes  ;  to  t^ibrmerof 
whkh  thq  £aJl  ot*  iB<>st  qF  tlH»«Q  tmtiooB  mitsi  be  exclcuivoly  af<« 
iribuied.     TJbe  ^i^c^efttal  disoovety  of  t^  fMUiage  to   India 
overturned  the  coinnaercial  prosperity  of  Genoa  m\A  Venice; 
and  the  Haos  TWne.  ^ftin  owfed  hfer  dec^Hne  to  the  adventi- 
tious circaavftaiiceeof  A  bnd  «ystfeiii  of  government,  a  ^lavisl^ 
sttperBtftiofi,  and  an  irnfi^ropcr  code  of  regulations  relative  tq 
the  influx  of  gold  from  the  American  possessions.    Portpgul 
and  Hoffand  were  outstrippe4  in  the  race  of  vvgcitth  by  U}Pf6 
successtul  rivals,  and  the  gowpfall  of  the  Iftt^er  has  b^ei^ 
confirmed  by  the  cxorbitapt  iopiease  of  her  nejghboarjjt   Of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  vyp  Uai-dJy  know  Mifficwttt  ^ 
poiot  out  with  accuracy  ti|)?  fe^tMres  of  ^i^ir  4e$9y.  ^^»e 
oatiooal  spirit  pf  tli^  O^refiiaD  ti?puUi<3^  wf^  w^Hkaoed  by  the 
operation  of  tho»e  gei>«irai  eauAQ   which  we  hanre  hofoni 
t04i6hed  upoo,  aad  in  Athens  in  pATtictiiur  k  had  to  far  de- 
dined  bjcthe  intermission  of  ^e  ad«nijrfibiein<titatiK>os  0f  tb^rl 
fepublic  which  wefe  so  w#ll  caleolated  to  keep  ttaHve,  tfiat 
Deaiostfaene>{,  who«e  fifties  were  rather  of  a  romantic  turn, 
dared  only  recommend  to  tbcfm  tointcfrmiya-scJmewhatt^rge 
proportion  of  their  own  pti/.ens  with  tjie  herd  of  meroena- 
ries  whom  ihey  sent  on   their   foreign  cxpedllijons.     Tb^ 
causes  which  led  to  the  fal^  of  Kome ,  the  most  po\yejfi]il  nv 
tion  of  antiquity,  are  drspusjsed  in  a  ver;^  copfused  and  vulr 
gar  mamier  by  Mr.  Playfair.    We  fed  it  our  duty  to  qupt^ 
what  he  gives  as  the  summary  of  the  cagses,  which  are, 
as   will  canly  he  seep  by  our  readers,  for  the  i))ost  part^ 
the  mere  pjhenQmeda  of  th^  decay  /6f  tiw^n^pi^e  •"   thev 
viH  be  received  as  a  ^eeimen  of  the  stile  of  writii^g  an^ 
ihinkfng  which  pervades  the  VoltMne  before  ns.    It'is  a  sort 
ofmeasDredcant,  which  can  gnly  be  described  bj  thee*iliib}r 
tion  6f  a  featnple. 

'Bdiofe  tbo  wcMtni  etn^oefell,  tk«  {oliowi»g4)a«M9'Ci'itft  vf^V^ 
-poss  wec€  .wviyf^i  at  «  j(i^t  bei^n 

'  Alanwiis  were cofi-ii^taA  I<^ tM^Wtejt  ifi^ue ;  tikrc.  mvis  me^ 

iher  puWic.  nm* private  vi^1w^ ;  iudri^vie,  c«^ltHlWm>ney^  M  ^wttf 

thing.  .  ,  :j 

•  Property  was  all  in  ^hefcamls  af.a  few  ;  the  gf^jw^  of  ^ 

people  were  wretchccHy  poor,  mutinous,  and  idle. 

-  •  itaiy  WW  UHfibic  to  fuppiy  t(i ' Mnnbi tun ts with  toon.     Tneiands 

were  in  the  possession  of  nh:n,\vho,,by  rapacity  iii^the  province^  Uad 

«cquired't«rge  iucoincs,  aiUl  to  whom  fpltivalio^  was  no  object;  ljl# 

^untry  was  eitbw  laid  Qji?.tim  pU*^i|rc|^rwiwl^<)r  nf«laetod.  .    ■• 

*  The  revenues  of  the  »ut«  were  wasted  on  the  soldiers ;  ou  shews 
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(o  keep  the  people  occupied,  and  on  the  purchtseof  corn,  brouiht  im 
Rome  from  a  distance. 

<  Tke  load  of  taxes  wat  so  great,  that  the  Roman  citiiens  envied 
ithe  barbarians,  and  thought  tney  could  not  be  worse  than  they  were 
should  they  fall  under  a  foreigfi  yoke.  All  attachment  to  their 
country  was  gone ;  and  every  motive  to  public  spirit  had  entirely  cea* 
fed  to  operate. 

*  The  old  noUe  ftimilies,  who  alone  preserved  a  sense  of  their  an* 
^ient  dignity,  were  neglected  in  tiroes  of  quiet,  and  persecuted  in 
limes  of  trouble.  Th^  still  preserved  an  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try, but  they  had  neither  wealth,  poWer,  nor  authority. 

*TbB  vile  populace,  having  lost  every  species  of  military  valour, 
were  unable  to  recruit  the  armies ;  the  defence,  against  the  provinces 
which  rebelled,  w^  in  the  hands  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  Rome 
paid  tribute  to  obtain.peace  from  some  of  those  she  had  insulted  in 
the  hour  of  her  prosperity  and  insolence. 

'  '  Gold  corrupted  all  the  courts  of  justice ;  there  were  no  laws  for 
the  rich,  who  committed  crimes  with  impunity ;  while  the  iM>or  did 
the  same  through  want,  wretchedness,  and  despair. 

^  In  this  miserable  state  of  things,  the  poor,  far  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection, became  a  sort  of  partisans  or  retainers  of  the  rich,  whom 
they  were  ready  to  serve  on  all  occasions  :  so  that,  except  in  a  few 
(brms,  there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  institutions  that  had  raised  the 
Romans  above  all  other  nations.'    p.  43. 

Although  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  present  plan 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  real  causes  of  toe  decline  of 
Kome,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  one  which  seems  to  us 
to  account  for  the  corruption  of  the  Reman  government, 
and  its  consequent  effects  on  the  decline  oi  the  empire 
fipm  natural  and  necessary  causes  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  its  advance  to  wealth  and  power.*  The 
accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
was  the^  necessary  consequence  of  the  influx  of  wealth 
into  a  state  where  the  lands  were  originally  divided  amon^t 
all  J  as  the  division  of  it  amongst  many  is  the  result  of  the  m^ 
flux  of  wealth  into  countries  where  they  have  been  distri- 
boted  upon  fendal  principles.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  lower  classes  of  the  commvnity  were  obliged  to^providefor 
tbeirown  aubsistenoe  ;  butthe pride  of  the  Roman  citizen 
prevented  bim  from  pursuing  tbejiumble  task  of  cultivating 
the  lands  of  another  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  and  the 
more  honomrable  denomination  of  tenant   was  unknown. 


*  Tbis  disparity  of  propexty  it  the  frequent  complaint  of  almost  every  clauic 
anther.  Lucan  has  a  remarkable  pessa^e  on  tbis  subject,  K.  1,  168«  '  VerumqHft 
confttentiboft  latlfiuidi*  perdidere  Italtam.*'  PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  16.  7. 
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Hence  the  labour  pf  cultivation  was  committed  lo  slave8»''^ 
who  wtre  procured  in  large  numbers,  by  the  extent  of  the  ' 
Roman  conquests  :  a  me<isure  which,  relatively  consideredji 
was  as  fatal  to  agriculture,  as  it  was  to  the  constitution  and 
political  existence  of  the  lloman  empire.  This  reasoning 
will  account  for  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  men- 
Uon(ed  in  the  *  7th  book  of  Livy,  of  the  decrease  of  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens :  it  will  account  for  the  turbu- 
lence, venality,  and  indolence  of  the  populace  of  that  city, 
who  derived  their  only  support  from  the  donations  and  lar- 
gesses of  the  higher  classes;  and  above  all  it  will  account  id 
a  great  measnre  tor  the  decline  of  th^  national  spirit  mid 
hardihood  of  mind,  which  could  notuvell  subsist  in  a  proflt* 
gate  and  abandoned  mob,  wIh»  had  no  stake  or  interest  in 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged.  We  do  not  however 
believe,  that  the  military  spirit  aad  courage  of  the  Roman 
armies  did,  in  the  progress  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  sus- 
tain by  any  means  that  diminution  which  is  uniformly 
supposed.  The  legionaries  of  Constantine,  of  Julian,  and  of 
Tneododius,  were  not  much  inferior  in  the  magnitude  oC 
their  exploits  to  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  and  Caasar;  but 
their  militarv spirit  was  exclusively  their  own;  it  was  tlie 
mere  esprit  ae  corps  of  every  well  regulated  army;  it  did  not 
pervade  and  diffuse  itself,  as  in  the  better  ages  of  the  republic, 
over  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  were  once  ready  to  stand  forth 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  who  formed  the  most  inva- 
luable reserve  on  the  approach  of  danger.  It  would  beimpro* 
per  to  ^nterinto  a  discussion  of  the  other  causes  which  con* 
tributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  but  there  is  one  which  appears  to  us  to  be  new,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful  and  effective  source 
of  decline.  It  b  obvious  that  where  the  national  religion 
connects  itself  with  any  of  the  sources  of  national'  spirit, 
the  decline  of  the  former  must  influence  the  fall  of  the  latter : 
this  is  peculiarly  exempliJBed  in  Mahometanism,  in  the  su* 

CTstition  of  the  ancient  Celte  and  Saxons,  but  particu- 
riy  in  the  paganism  of  Rome,  where  the  early  history  of 
the  empire  is  ctosely  implicated  with  its  religion,  and  so  many 
objects  of  popular  attachment  were  supposed  to  have  b^en  the 
gilts  or  favourites  of  heaven.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  thegra* 
dual  extension  of  knowledge,  which  invariably  accompanies^ 
the  augmentation  of  wealth  and  power>  was  of  itself  sufficient 

.   ■■      ■  ■  ■ '    7  ■■'    >  '  ■ 

'  tiT.  b.  r.  c  ^'    iiutte,  Cssi}-  9.  p.  533.    |kr«]tbiif;  Cssa^r  1.  II.  p.  I7f» 
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to  ioydkliito  this  support  of  national  spirit ;  but  that  specifs 

'  of  knowledge,  ^bicb  was  introduced  h^  th^  Greek  p)iUoso- 

phers,  and  particularly  the  Epicureans,  .was  of  a  nature  de- 

fridedly  hostile  to  its  further  continuance.  Of  the  gradual  de- 

f>reciation  into  which  the  popular  c^eed  had  fallen,  particu- 
arly  from  the  writings  of  Lucretius,  we  have  very  ample  evi- 
dence, 

.  Amongst  the  numerous  causes  which'  tended  to  the  over- 
throw oi  the  eastern  empire^  our  readers  will  smile  to  be«M^ 
that  the  '  teti^rrima  belli  causa'  is  considered  as  one  of  tUe 
piost  important  by  Mr.  Playfair. 

'iVsforthe  eastern  empire;  held  np  by  a  participation  of  the 
cotuiBcrce  pf  india,  and  retaining  sUIl  some  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  ancient  world,  it  had  sustained  the  irregular  tbovigb  fierce  attacks 
,  of  the  barbariaus  till  the  middle  of  this  century  \  when,  baviog 
very  imprpdfntly  m^de  a  display  of  the  riches  of  the  city,  and  tbfs 
beauty  of  the  wotncih  the  envy  of  the  Mahomcdan  b^rbariaus  wa^ 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  it'woulcji  in  any  situation,  have  beep 
^difficult  to  resist,  but  for  which  tbe  enervated  emperors  of  th^  east 
were  totally  unequal. 

*  This  added  one  instwjce  more  of  a  poof  triumphing  over  an  encr- 
%-atcd  and  rich  people.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  poverty  of  the 
Turks  unless  it  wastbe  ugliness  of  their  women.' 

With  respect  to  the  Turks  themselves,  Mr.  Playfair  i^  of 
opinion  that  their  empire  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  father  by  the  increaseof  their  neighbours  than  their  own 
decline •  But  we  have  to  oppose  to  this  assertion  the  strong  logic 
of  facts.  Nothing  is  a  more  certain  criterion  of  the  decrease  of 
opulence  and  powcr^than  the  decrease  of  population,  and  even 
in  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  «nce  the  years  JJ^S — 70 
the  principal  Asiatic  cities,  Aleppo,  Diarbekir,  Bagdat,  and 
Basso ra,  imve  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  popula- 
tion.* 

We  have  now  traced  but  a  sliort  outline  of  tbe  perraanenjt 
causes  of  decay  which,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  be  the 
necessary  results  of  augmented  prosperity,  yve  have  brief- 
Jy  adverted  to  the  principal  instances  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  exammation  of  some  of  RJr.  Playfair's  theories, 
and  the  application  of  them  to  the  state  of  this  country^  to- 
gether with  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  of'the  system  which 
may  be  the  best  qualified  to  counteract  the  necessary  ten- 
dency to  decline  m  every  slate,  must  be  reserved  fox  furlhe;: 
discussion. 

^^ ^ ^ , -^ c— 

♦  Aleppo  has  decreased  from  230,000,  to  50,000  ;  Diarbekir  from  400/)0Q 
to  50,000 ;  Bagdat  froa  ir>0,000,  to  20^000  ^  ftfld  BMlora  from  100,000^  to  80UQ. 
Ctou,  TurkUb  £mp.  f .  SdT.  ^  t 
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CHAOS  is  come  again  t  Right  honourable  polttictatis^  and 
GrefnaGreen  parsons ;  modest  females,  and  indecent  ballad-* 
mongers,  are  once  more  obfemded,  in  this  annual  vehicle  c^ 
absurdity,  upon  the  world.  Our  ex(>09tiilatton  of  last  year 
was  fruitless;  though  we  are  happy  in  haying  ascertained 
that  it  has  not  been  without  effect  on  the  rn'md  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  are  not  without  a  hope  of  eventually  oonVin«* 
cing  the  world  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  hdw  shame^ 
fnliy  it  is  gulkd  l^  sudi  a  repetition  of  imposture ;  and 
shall  continue  to  detect  the  trick  with  undiminished  indigna-» 
lion. 

Let  us  hurry  our  readers  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the 
Pandaemonium  of  1806,  and  begin  with  an  et  tract  from  the 
life  of  M  rs.  Darner,  p.SQ.  It  will  prove  three  things :  first,  that 
f  be  author  of  tlHs  life  is  so  gross  a  batterer,  as  not  to  deserve 
the  least  credit  for  the  truth  of  any  word  he  utters  ;  secondly, 
that  he  is  so  silly,  as  to  l>e  almost  below  conteat{^t  ;tbiid  thirdly, 
that  when  h^  is  comoared  with  the  whtars  xxf  other  artidea 
in  this  volume,  he  is  decidedly  less  gross,  less  silly  than  they* 
are,  and  altogether  the  prince  of  Mr«  Phillips's  biographers. 

'  We  have,'  says  our  author,  'several  British  Androma- 
ches,  who  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  tb«e 
amiable  widow  of  Hector/ 

Will  it  be  beliercd,  that  he  instances  this,  by  mentioning 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  her  retirement  at  BlacklieaLh  ? 

*  There/  continues  this  unaccountable  writer,  *  th«  noble  Caro^ 
Hue  of  Brunswick  draws  round  her  an  assembly  of  poets,,  sage^; 
and  heroes,  by  the  magic  morement  of  hcf  ckisei  ahne  !  There  &h« 
Converses  with  the  mighty  dead;  and  while  sb«  holds  converse  with  tha 
Stuarts  and  Plantagenets  (whose  images  her  own  Promethean  Aam^ 
has  re-ani mated  with  life)  she  feels  no  longersotitliry,  no  longer  a 
pensive  recluse;  but  sees  herself  (the  dau^ter  of  heroes!)  in  tbe 
presence  of  ancestors,  who  seem  to  smile  upon  her  yiftues,  lo  ^Fbry 
la  b«r  genius,  and  to  in'ophcsy  her  future  happtoets  ^ad  honours/ 

The  good  sense  and  the  delicacy  of  our  readers  will  make 
^eir  own  commeot  apoa  the  above. — To  proceed  with  our 
biographer. 

'  Therersesof  ^r  James  Bland  Biu^s^-^SirJamei  Bland 

*  t^oe^s  nos  laetamur  ^''^buji  ', 

Pyc/Pclro  Pindar,  paryorjrbus;^  ., 
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St  uUerius  ir«  pergis,    . 
"  Adde  bis  Sir  James  Bkmd  Burget <— ^ 

•  The  verses  of  ibis  heroic  author  of '''  Richard  the  Er«t/' 
bave  beeo  emhhzoned  by  the  pencil  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  £lizabeth-HvAo5e  drawings  are  generally  esteemecl 
forjostness  of  design,  and  grace  in  execution/  Also,  Mas- 
ter Ajpollo  Daggerwood,  a  youth  of  exceeding  promise,  whose 
benefit  is  fixed,  &c.  &c.  &c.       ' 

*  The  Dutchess  of  Wirteniberg  is  one  of  the  best  engravers 
in  Europe/— Bot  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mrs,  D^oier, 
irAoif  life  the  author  should  be  writing?  These,  he  will  tell 
vs,  are  preliminary  remarks,  and  *  he  would  not  have  us  too 
sure*  thatt)iey  are  finished  yet.  '  No — Lady  Spencer,  Lady 
Temple,  Lady  Amherst,  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  many 
others,  are  iuccessful  votaries  to  the  muse  of  the  graphic  art* 
'This,*  as  Sir  Hugh  says, '  is  foolishnesses  and  affectations/ 
But  we  shall  have  more  anon — let  us  proceed.  ^  We  may 
also  boast  several  very  briglit  female  titles  in  [he  walks  of 

Sxsy  ;  and  at  the  head  oF  tliem  tec  will  inscribe  that  of  the 
utchess  of  Devonshire  ;'  whose  portrait  is  the  froutispiece 
of  this  volume,  and  whose  works,  it  seems,  must  be  .admired 
by  all 

*  Who  haVc  sensibility  to  feel  the  stffl  associations  ofdomeMtic  i^ 
fection^  and  taste  to  appreciate  elegant  versification,  and  accurate 
imageiy  ;  and  all  must  say  with  delight, 

•  On  Gothard's  hill  cternnl  wreaths  shall  grow, 

While  lastx  the  mountain,  or  while  RUESSE  shall  flow/ 

'With  such  amiable  and  animating  sisters  of  Parnassus,  Mrs. 
Darner  has  been  accustomed  to  pass  her  hours  from  earliest  in- 
liocy.  .  ApoUo  and  the  nine  seemed  to  preside  at  her  birth,  llcr  mother 
was  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury^  her  father  the  late  Field - 
marshal  Conway,  who,  a  veteran^  worthy  of  the  soil  which  gave  him 
birth,  when  be  could  no  longer  reap  laurels  in  the  field  of  honour, 
buried  his  sword  under  the  roses  of  literary  glory/ 

The  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that 

*  General  Conway  was  as  much  irooed  for  his  lorely  daughter,  at 
aver  Mere  the  guardians  of  any  fair  lady  in  romance;  and  she  re* 
jected  as  many  sighing  swains,  guilant  'squires,  gay  baronets,  and 
stately  lords,  as  would  have  filled  the  train  of  Clarissa  liarlowe,  or 
afforded  Harriet  Byron,  ^  the  frankest  woman  in  England,'  an  op« 
l^ortunity  of  trying  the  patience  of  her  cousin  Selby.  AfUT  the  dii^ 
mission  of  many  a  lover— of  some  who  came  in  coronets,  and  of 
others  who  laid  tfa^r  wreaths  of  laurels  or  willows  at  her  feet.  Miss 
Conway  bestowed  her  heart  and  her  band  on  Mr.  Darner,  the  br*- 
thef  of  lard  Milton. 
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*  Witii  AU  gentltaiaii  siie  Uvcd  for  some  yeatSy  nttil  a  melan** 
clioly  death  depmed  her  of  her  husband  in  the  bloom  of  life.  Natore/. 
contiones  opr  philosophical  author, .  *  ever  wise  and  provident,  haa 
endowed  h«r  creatures  with  capacities  for  various  pleasures,  and  baa 
opened  to  them  many  sources  of  delight.  To  console  herself  for  tbe 
Jots  of  her  husband^  Mrs.  Pamer  took  up  the  pencil^  or  applied  herself 
to  the  chisel/ 

Mrs.  Darner's  private  theatre  ,  at  Strawberry  Hill  is  next 
nueiitaooedi  and  the  comedy  of  FashionaUe  Friends,  wbicb 
lor  other  veasoos  hesides  its  dullness  was  condemned  nt 
Dmry  Lane^  ia  said  to  have  been  first  represented  at  this 
Tilla. 

'  But  in  fact,'  savs  our  author '  whoever  wrote  thisplay,  in  his  exhi- 
bition oifashionable  manners,  lifted  the  curtain  too  high.  Mr.  Sheridan 
describes  with  a  delicate  touch  the  gallantries  of  high-life.  The  au« 
tbor  of  Fashionable  Friends  has  imitated  its  amours  ;  and  if  the  gods 
in  the  gallery  had  not,  by  a  Ity ky  prescience,  foreseen  what  was 
coming,  and  by  a  fortunate  exertion  of  their  prerogative  commanded 
tfie  disappearance  of  tbe  masquerade  scene,  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
wh^mdgktnMktveapptartd  to  htif^Vtu  tbe  Uiishes  of  the  ladies 
in  tbe  boxes/ 

But  let  us  turn  from,  so  gross  a  subject^  apd  relieve  our 
readers  with  tbe  contrast  of  a  more  delicate  one,  namely,  tbe 
Hie  of  Captain  Morris,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  tbe  Public  Characters  of  1806. 

'  Risibility  t*  observes  the  biographer  of  this  gentleman)  'produced 
hy  the  flexibility  or  rather  distortion  of  the  musdes,'aiid  generally 
accompanied  by  a  sadden  convulsive  nofsei  denoting  merriment,  baa 
been  referred  to  by  way  of  elucidation  on  the  occasion  of  de£tnii^ 
by  his  peculiarities.' 


This  saitenee  imply  proves  onr  assertiob^  that  there  were 
writers  in  this  vdome  much  worse  than  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Darner.  The  assassin  of  Captain  Morris  wt  %et 
ia  ttiU  more  atrodooi. 

'  Anacreon,'  hc|  continnes, '  and  the  subject  of  this  memaur  have 
both  occasionally  sacrificed  to  thejolly  god^  and  given  a  new  zess 
to  winebyentwiidngthe  rosy  bowl  with  tbe  emblems  of  the  Ivric 
muse  !  We  cannot  however  suppose  that  the  poet  of  England  (Cap* 
tain  Morris)  like  his  prectirsor  of  Teos  will  ever  die  by  means  of  a, 
grapestone,  or  be  killed  in  consequence  of  indulging  too  freely  in  mm 

.  Oor  rentes  will  hereperoeive  tbe  jmttiness  of  expression^ 
irhicli  inaiawto  thai  yapma  Morm  ipajr  be  killed  hy  in« 
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dttl^og  4od  ^freely  in  old  vnnb,    TMs  f»  9  ^ry  ^^^VPf  J^^ 
and  in  ouriiittlbdr'«  b^st  iAfiftii«t. 

Tb^  "^iith^r  of  Ciipift^ti  Morm  cottiposrt^  t*fe  p^polat  »ottg 
Iff' lfifty<:ii(y«rd€t.''  Tire  Ctiptain  trrmsiplf  al  fii-st  (!h;tcrteJ  * 
Msnitifseto]Totttte;  ^hd  in  tlte  eiltlinsiasm  ofyoruthatlaclced 
i^ttlfttelh-emr^-  \vitl>  nuidi  aeiimony  6(  satire.  ^  IftilVs^ 
too  youHg  to  drive  us/  must  yet  be  remembered  by  lliose' 
ivWreme^fber  erery  Jtmrf^prk  of  tiie  rmoitiMiC  ledeed 
we  ii^ost<Jot»i€s$,  Cbiit  wel]ave«e^rer  coiisi<kt%d  the  ca^Utn's 
polilioftl  s6ngs  to  "be  much  inferior  in  ^mit,  HB.poeme,  to 
Uioae  of  a  mtwe  prwupu  DAiane.  Sorrf  line  vhi  to  agiee  wiihr 
the  writer  of  Captiiin  M.'s  life,  that  he'too  often  puts  modeity 
to  the  bJu$h.  .      , 

Accol-ding  to  bur  f>1an  of  last  veal-,  in  a  crUi<Jue  upon  the 
Public  Characters  for  1B()3,*  we  ^lall  conUwj?  to  pomt  out 
some  few  of  the  iunumerable  mistakes  aud  ouiissions^fis  well 
as  insXances  of  gross  absmdily  m  thought  ami  laiugu^^^, 
vhicb  occur  in  the.prasent  VQlulke.  And  we  tr^iiit  Xbat  by 
these  means,  an  etfectual  ia^pi^esAion  will  be  iuade  upon* 
tliepobiic  iniad,  tenditig  to#eMlsil)QfiiMl>nepAcibatixMi;ot'  & 
vork,  which,  from  its  universal  flattery,  folly,  ahd  intiecu-i 
racy,  is  a  real  disgrace  to  the  ajje  in  wlwcli  it;  is  tplei;atcd. 
That  the  memoir^  of  living  persons  must  hecessarity  *be 
destftwte  of  that  freedom  iii  speaking  truth  which  gi^ves  lo^ 
biography  its  only  Valti6,  no  oueAviU'denV  ;  lU^less  iuje^fl  an 
author  s;i^:ritices  every  motive  of  fear,  of  delicacy,  andlndeed' 
al'<JhFiislkincbakily>  totisiertfitaml  imirdlcfitifig  vemciLy^  .But 
vitii  this  vctacibr  khe  authoi^  4f£  '^.i^:obliii>  ^^haraders*  ape 
litdetroiibied.  Tbe  oil  of  aMJulation  (dfOfW  indii^r4ni9«iaVe« 
V  'Upom  tl»€  h€fld  of  *^a«h  aelecfied  subjeoi  of  »th«eiy -pawe- 
^yric,  whether  he  or  she  be  to  the  lastdegfee  depttiVcM  M4 
foolish,  oraDproachiBg  to  pevfe^tiqaJi):gf»^aes&  f4Hl  i^.!^^* 
^om,  or  of  that  mixcMQ  cba£a(^4¥nu)}fjbclo^ 
titudc  of  our 'fellow  cieatp  res  :     ;..ii'     .-••.    .1  '.,.).    i 

'All  shine  alike,  the  blockhead  anaHftte^t/-*     '»  *i-  ^^ 

•  Ifi  one  dfepartrtientoifhiogmpfiy,  fet<(?h 'a  totopSlftttbrja^ 
ffie  ifre^ent'mi^lit,  Imvwvcr,  be  of  u*^  to  fcrture  ntrtborsl 
If  the  datc?s  6t  pAYticuUtr  occiinenc^s,  If  th<i  ^^effrc>^l  .\irht^ 
of  rnformation  lipon  political,  tiavot^^pr  miliwf^^snl^ctk^ 
ivt^re  accurately. .jgiveu,  the  buot  mighi  >gvyc  as  ,1^  ^guide  to 
some  better  wrftef^  of  the  live^  of  our  con  tern  porWiesy  w;hjj 
may   undertake  the  task  of  biographer^  impartially,  in   a 
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Mcceeding  period.  '  The  PubKc  Charactcrt/  in  shoift^  might 
afibrd  materials  for  composition  of  the  pleasan test  kind^  were 
Uiey  to  be  depended,  upon  in  point  of  correctness.  But 
that  they  are  not  8o>  will  appear  front  the  following  proofis. 

In  the  life  of  Lord  Keith,  page  3,  * '  a  first-rate  ship  of 
war,  of  the  present  day^is  said  to  be  manned  with  twelve  or 
/bair^^eit  hundred  seamen  and  marines/— Now  the  comple* 
ment  of  seamen  and  tnarines  in  the  largest  British  first-rate  is 
less  than  900  men.  In  like  manner,  at  page  10,  th^ 
complement  of  adO-gnn  ship  is  said  to  be  300  men.  It  is 
560.  Such  is  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  of  Lord  Keith 'ii 
life,  concerning  oaral  matters,  that  he  assigns  to  his  lordship 
the  command  of  the  Berwick  of  74  guns  in  the  action  ok 
Brest  in  I77B  ;  whereas  Lord  Keith  was  not  in  that  action, 
and  the  Berwick  was  commanded  by  Captain  Keith  Stewart. 
But  this  egregions  bluaderins;  is  not  enough— the  biographer 
mutiiftles  ^nd  omits  as  much  as  he  misrepresents.  Not  a 
werd  is  said  of  Lord  Keith^  having  once  been  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Nor  is  the  stile  of  pdliticstl 
aoeetiote  less  impudently  erroneods  than  the  naval  inforraa* 
tioaof  this  sciolist.  In  1780,  Captain  Elpbinstone  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  independent  members  of  the  Saint  AU 
ten's  meeting,  as  :t  is  called.  But  it  was  in  1784  that  th^ 
Tain  attempt  to  reconcile  the  politics  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Yox  was  made  by  the  then  favottrers  of  a  '  broad-bot- 
turned  administration.'  Immediately  afterwards,  in  page  9, 
a  general  election  is  talked  of  in  178S,  in  which  year  thhere  v^aa 
no  general  election. 

To  pass  from  mistake  to  iionsensei  and  thus  to  vary  the  en- 
tertainment or  disgust  of  our  readers,  we  shall  now  review  a 
Kfeof  a  very  different  natvre  from  the  last;  but  as  absurd 
^  in  pointof  composition,  as  that  of  Lord  Keith  is  inaccurate'. 

'  Mrs.  Thicknesse  is  liable  to  the  trite  and  vulgar  appella- 
tioii  ofcoekuey.' — Well,  bat  what  is  that  to  the  purpose?  It  doe^ 
not  much  de^velooe  the  character  of  Miss  Ford  ;  which,  how- 
ever, may  iBdeeo  be  termed  public,  as  she  performed  three 
nights  in  a  concert  at  the  Opera-house,  and  gained  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  the  subscription  oCber  former  noble  and 
^vont  friends,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent  her 
Sunday  mutip  parties.  A  list  of  the  amateur^  performers  ii 
given  by  our  author,  and  Lady^  Huntingdon  is  laughed  at  in 
an  anecdote  which  immediately  follows;  jii^tly  perhaps;  but 
her  ladyship  was  at  least  as  sincere-  in  her  religion  as  the 
aabbqjthJbreakers  who  derided  her. 

Prince  Bkbrard  is  represented  as  having  condescended  to 
^ftk  a  cup  of  tear  with  Mm  Ford  on.  the  above  occasion  ia 

Chit,  Rkv.  Vol.8.  Mtxy,  1806.  C 
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She' grrtn footii  : — and  remember^  gentle  reatfer^^GolOBel 
5rui>del  stood  behind  his  chair.'  Unwilling  ?Hf  We' itt'^*^ 
leave  such  importHnt  Subjettsy  the  love  of  variety  inhctimt 
m  the  public,  compels  us,  the  litemry  caterers  of  the  rtietro^ 
polis,  to  fly  IVom  the  chamis  of  Miss  Ford,  alias  Mrs.  Toick 
uesse,  aud  her  anacreontic  ode  of  - 

'        'As  Love  a  rose  vras  plocking/ 

"  without  even  coniinuingour  qnots^ipn  to  ihes^oncj  line,  and 
.io  fix  for  a  ivliile  our  attention  uppq  Mr.  Josepl)  P^ley,  the 
Greti^a-<jjcen  pqrsoo.^ 

He  too  is  indeed  a '  public  chnracter,*  and  o\\e  of  whom  il 
UMiybe  truly  said,  that  he  loves  brandy ;  fpr  his  biographer 
asscris  (and  his  biographer  is  an  honouri^ble  man)  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Pasley's  chief  delight  i9,./^wilh  bramly  before,  hiin, 
to  Ixilk  about  brandy,  until  he  cai^no.t  talk  at  all,* 

But  Mr.  Pusley  does  not  merely  talk,  he  corroborates  Bl$ 
opinion,  *  that  the  supposed  fiery  particles  .which  inducp  othe.s 
to  dilute  brandy  with  water  exist  only  in  a  disordered  imi^ 
gination/  by  continually  swallowing  no  less  than  ten  gallons 
of  this  liquor  in  every  three  successive  days  !  !  !/ 

So  far,  or  nearly  so  far,  our  author.  Mr.  Pasleymust 
now  be  described  as  a  priest.  ,f' Jolly/  he  has  been  shown  to 
be;  we  shall  now  prove  him  to  be  Mucky  al^.' 

A  couple  that  arrives  in  any  tplerable style  at  Gretna  .Green, 
is  seldom  married  for  less  than  ten  povnd«;  the  demand 
sometimes  ex ct»eds  filly  ;  and.tweixlyjs  the  sum  most  com- 
monly given  on  these  occasions.  If  this  do^s  not  deter  our  fair 
.readers  from  such  imprudent  excursions,  let  them  attend  to 
another  part  of  the  ceremony,  as  fully  recorded  in  the  Pub- 
lic (Jharuclers  of  ISOfl,  page  ?4fi,  but  which  they  will  excuse 
us  for  n^H  transcribing. 

To  return  from  the  vulgarity  to  the  ignorance  of  our 
«mthor. —  riieArchbisho|> of  Canterbury  is  indeed  said  in  anotc 
(p.  ^i)[)i)  to  have  bten  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  but 
Jittic  is  mentione4  of  his  Grace's  academical  career,  oi*  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  education.  He  was  however,  .wfc  vyill  in- 
form h»s  biographer,  brought  up  at  the  Chart«r-house ;  and 
a  candidate,  hut  an  unsuccessful  one,  for  the  classical  medal 
at- the  univeraily.  His^Vjf^.dignity — (concerning  the  course 
of  U)<*  archbishop's  honours,  so  easy  to  have  been  ascertained, 
our  author  is  shamefully  ignorant) — was  the. .  deanery  of  Pe- 
terU^'ough  ;  hh  second,  the  gee  of  Norwich  (with  which  he 
held  the  deatiery  o(  Windsor) ; his /AiVrf  the  see  of  C*»nterbury« 
Not  are  ue  to  expect* better  knowledge,  pvcn  in  the  com- 
umnest  iDatters,,.  ffom  these  bipgraphecs,  in  the  file  of  Sir 
'J'hon^astHitton.     It  sets  out  with  a  blunder.  ..The  l^aroo  is 
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iifserted  io  be  the  son  of  Diana  Blankneyy  instead  of  Diana 
lOhaplin  of  Blankney ;  and  here  that  lady  is  said  to  be  of 
lincoinshire  (whjch  is  true),  whereas  in  the  last  article  she 
was  called  a  native  of  Lanjcasbire.  Bqt,  not  contented  with 
genealogical  novelties^  our  authors  determine  next  to  display 
their  legal  paradoxes.  The  baron's  admission  to  the  bar> 
they  afBrm>  was  facilitated  by.  his  taking  a  Batchehr  of  Arts' 
degree  at  the  university.  We  need  not  observe  that  this  is 
impossible.  Had  be  taken  an  honorary  Master  of  Arts' degree^ 
tlie  period  of  probation  required  by  the  law  societies  would 
certainly  have  been  shortened.  ,  These  blunders  are  both  in 
ihe  first  page  of  the  Hfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutton. 

In  the  same  page-^-^  et  criming  ub  uno  disce  omnes' — the- 
young  lawyer  is  described  as  proceeding  with  rapidity  through 
the  fanonours  of  his  profession.  But  this  is  noHhe  case,  it  was 
a  long   time  before  Mr.  Sutton  '  obtained  a  silk  gown  ;'  or 

.  vos  appointed  first  justice  for  Anglesea,  &.c. ;  or  was  nomina* 
ted  solicitor-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  nor  was  he  half 

^  to  many  years  in  parliament  as  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  by  his  biographer :  and  notwithstanding  the  positive 
assertion  that  he  delivered  his  sentiments  during  this  long 

Eeriod  upon  ia  variety  of,  subjects,  he  never  opened  his 
ps  in  the  hoMseupon  any  subject,  till  bespoke  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  busit^ess.  W.e  shall  just  remark  the  usual  trick  of 
these  authors  in  making  long  quotations.  They  have  been 
excessively  oflTensive  on  the  present  occasion,  in  transcrib- 
ing numerous  and  unnecessary  extractsfrom  the.  archbishop's 
iingle  sermon,  and  fronvhis  brother's  two  speeches. 

We •  now  turnHo  Madam  D'Arblay.  Thuffdo  we  fun 
througli  this^  wilderness  of  Public  Characters, 

: '  apis  Matinae, 

More  niodutjue, 
Grata  carpcntis  tbyma  pgr  laborem 
■  Piurimum.* 

This  exquisite  novelist, , the  daughter  of  Dr.  Surrey,  his- 
torian and  professor  of  music,  was  in  her  youth  forbidden 
by  her  father  to  read  romances.  Whether  this  interdict  first 
created  a  desire  in  Miss  B.  to  write  as  well  as  to  read  books 
of  this  description,  we  leav^  the  accurate  examiner  of  humaa 
nature  to  decide;  but  she  certainly  soon  produced  £velin% 
though  it  was  necessarily  published  without  ber  name.  Her 
father,  meeting  with  it  in  London,  and  hearing  a  high  c^a*. 
racter  of  its  merits,  brought  it  hpme  to  his  daughter,  and' 
amd  he  had  at  last  found  a  novel,  which  she  might  read  not 

C2 
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only  wUh  pleasure^  bat  with  improvement.  Misk  Barney 
fttiiited  with  ddigtit. — 'lliis  we  believe  to  be  the  simpJe  fact^ 
which  Madam  D'Arblay's  biographer  has  magnibed  into^ 
a  most  ridiculous  story.  Frcnn  theiife  of  Itiis  indy  we  might 
select  many  an  absurd  passage  ;  but  as  we  nre  assured  thul 
our  readers  of  last  year  were  not  only  amply  satisfied  witb 
the  justice  of  our  severe  sentence  passed  open  the  Public 
Characters,  but  were  tired  with  oar  proofs  of  Uitft  jastice> 
we  shall  not  now  indulge  ourselves  in  sotnucti  quotation. 
After  referring  the  critic  tlien  to  page  ^%  for  a  specimen  of 
folly  rarely  if  ever  ec^ualled^  we  shall  direct  his  atteatioa 
to  the  Youn^  Roscius. 

Aiid  here  let  us  lose  no  time^for  fear  of  a  second  change) 
in  congratulating  the  town  upoh  the  recovery  of  its  sensed, 
with  regard  to  Master  Uetiy.  'J'he  mist  which  was  before 
their  eyes  is  removed,  and  they  no  longer  fancy  a  child  a 
lover,  or  a  hero.  Hamlet  is  dwindled  into  Tom  Tbumby  and 
Richard  is  become  his  own  innocent  nephew  whom  he  mur- 
<lered  last  season,  but  wliom  we  strongly  recommend  hinA. 
to  represent  this  year  ;  as  in  such  characters  as  the  Ihike  of 
York,  or  Prince  x^rthur,  w*e  have  no  doubt  he  would  appear 
to  advantage.  Nor  do  we  deny  him  talents  in  promise  for 
l^reater  parts;  but  he  is  as  yet  too  small  for  Hamlet  or  for 
Romeo,  and  the  effeminacy  of  bis  face  and  hair^not  lomen-»> 
tion  shape,  make  bis  youth  oQore  conspicuously  glare  against 
him.  Let  us  again  inculcate  upon  those  who  think  differently 
from  ourselves,  the  truth  of  this  simple  fact — That  the 
theatre  is  not  a  puppet-show,  consequently,  that  iigui*esaa 
Jaige  as  life  should  be  presented  on  the  boards  of  Drury 
Lane  andCoventCvardeii :  they  should  have  voices  also  capa^^ 
bleofsome  variety  of  n^odulation  ;  not  as  monotonous^" 
though  perhaps  more  pleasant,  than  Uiat  of  Punch.  Ho, 
we  most  still  venture  to  say,  witli  old  Mrs.  Gaxrick,  when  she 
saw  the  Young  Roseius,  '  This  iar  not  tike  my  hmsaband. 
Oh  !  this  is  not  ms himaband* 

Mr.  Garrick,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  conceived 
the  idea  of  instituting  a  regular  school  for  actors  and  actres- 
ses. Several  pr^minHg  children,  chiefly  those  of  performers,. 
were  pitched  upon^  and  certain  appropriate  pia^  were 
Wought  forurard  bv  way  of  introducing  them.  The  attejaipt 
however  completely  failed  ;  for  two  s£>ne  of  all  these  can- 
didates attained  any  reputation  at  that  period,  atid  but  one 
of  the  whole groupe  (Miss  Pope)  exhibited  any  talents  at  a 
riper  age.  We  have,  however^  no  doubt  that  there  were  many 
young  Roscii  among  Iheui,  at  least  equal  to  the  phtettofne^ 
nob,  or  as  somi?  of  his  warmest  admirers  call  him,  pAoriome- 
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jKni\>f  ibe  present  day.  But  the  taste  of  the  aadience  was 
tbeu  probably  more  fastidious  than  it  now  appears  to  be. 
Otherwise^  the  absurdity  of  children  acting  a  whole  play, 
<ifan  absurdity  at  all,  when  proper  characters  are  Kxed  upon 
for  them)  was  surely  not  so  great,  as  that  of  one  child  acting 
in  the  midst  of  many  men  and  women,  like  Gulliver  at 
Brobdinguac ;  nay,  as  in  the  case  of  Douglas,  Master  Betty's 
best  part,  kiHing'Glenalvon  and  disarming  Lord  Randolph, 
who  were  eitlier  of  them  evidently  able  to  eat  him  up  at 
on«moutliful.  We  will  not  insult  over  those  who  were  so 
fbolishly  indignant  at  the  observations  upon  this  young 
gentleman  expressed  in  our  review  of  GifFord's  Aiassin- 
ger*,  but  rather  welcome  the  blush  of  shame  at  their  childish 
opinion  of  last  year,  which  is  doubtless  visithig  their  cheeks. 

In  justice  to  cursives  w^  must  however  endeavoiir  to  cor- 
foborate  the  reniark.we  made  concerning  the  probable  me- 
rit of  Grarrick's  pupils,  by  asking  our  readers  if  they  have  not 
themsielves  witnessed  public  speaking  at  our  great  schools, 
and  at  We^minster  dramatic  speaking,  carried  in  many 
instances  to  a  degree  of  excellence  far  superior  in  the  ma« 
aagement  of  the  voice,  the  sensible  placing  of  the  emphasis^ 
«od  the  whole  effect  of  oratory,  to  any  powers  that  hav» 
heeo  displayed  by  Master  Betty  i 

It  does  QQt  however  by  any  means  follow,  that,  because  a 
boy  cannot  be  a  proper  actor  of  maniy,  parts,  a  roan  most  ne« 
tessarily  fiU  them  with  propriety.  Ibis  would  entail  our 
admiration  of  Mr.  Eiliston,  the  criticism  of  whose  biogra- 
pher «e  ba>ie  next  to  consider. 

'  Mr.  Eiliston,*  says  this  author,  '  in  respect  to  comedy, 
SQsliuns «  wide  range  with  a  liappy  effect;  but  bis  genUd 
cbacaelers  have  been  always  the  most  esteemed/  We,  on 
theMTQiurary^  have  ever  thought  that  there  has  appeared  a 
bappy  valgarity  in  Mr.  ElTiston's  represeotntion  of  low- 
comic  characters,  which  sate  very  naturally  upon  him;  mucti 
ttideso  ifndeed  than  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  Hanger^or  Charles 
Surface  ;  which  evideotly  require  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
VkAQ  todelineate  themi  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  correct- 
ness. Whoever  has  heard  and  seen  Mr.  Eiliston  climbing 
the  kidder  in  tlie  Suspicious  Husband,  of  drinking  Maria's 
health  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  will  perfectly  understand 
what  we  mewn 

Thisactor,  it  teems,  wasiOQe  of  those  stage-struck  heroes, 
who  descended  from,  a  good  aiiuation  in  real  Yif^  tt>  ^sume 
llie  mimic  robes  of  ittajpsty ;  who  preferred,   in  short,  the 

•  See  Critical  Review  for  Sept.  1805. 
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strong  protabiUty  of  being  hissed  in  Richard  the  Third,  1i> 
the  certain  pjitronage  of  respectable  relations  in  the  church. 
But  ^  thearduous  character  of  Octaviau,  says  our  author/— 
arduous  indeed— 

*  For  true  rank  nonsense  puzzles  more  than  wit* — 
'has  divided  the  town  in  opinion  whether  Mr.  Kemble  or 
Mr.  Ellislon  performs  itbesn  The  latter  gentleman's  perform- 
ance of  Vapour,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced  that  power  <^JL 
contrasted  talents,  which  did  not  fail  of  impressing  thepub^ 
lie  with  a  proper  estimation  of  hi^  serio-comic  capabilities.' 

But  though  of  the  prose  of  these  biographers;  Jet  us  turu 
to  one  of  their  poetical  quotations,  which  are  singular  for 
their  propriety  of  ajiplication. 

*FuU  many  a  rose  is  born  to  blush  unseen,'  &c. 
And  to  whom  do  our  authors  apply  this   new  remark  ?    Tb 
Mr.  Hebry  Greathead,  inventor  of  the  life-boat  at  Sdnth 
Shields. 

The  writer  of  this  useful  person's  menfio'ir  says  that  he  has 
been  intrusted  with  a  manuscript  account  of  Mr.  G.'s  lite, 
purporting  to  be  composed  by  himself.  We  have  strong  rea- 
sons for  doubting  the  aiccu  racy  of  this  statement,  as  a  very 
respectable  friend,  well  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Shields,  has  informed  us  that  Mr.  G.  is  any  thih^  in 
the  world  but  an  ^tbor.  Nor  do  we  understand  that  the 
simile  applied  Co  him  above,  is  at  all  more  just.  B^  this 
however  as  it  may/ Mr.  Greathead,  by  his  invention  of 
the  life-boat,  '  deserves  to  be  emhaitmcd*  as  Lbrd  Hutch- 
inson says,  **  in  the  meAiory  of  a  grateful  posterity/  His 
contemporaries  too  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  saving 
some  hundreds  6f  their  lives.  "The  reward  given  ibbim  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  this  noble  hiventibn,  was  12001. 
and  we  for  once  agree  with  Mr.  G/s  biographer,  in  think- 
ing it  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits. "  .  *     * 

Immediately  preceding  this  article,  is  the  life  of  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow,  and  a  very  plain  portrait  of  that  gentleraati.  He, 
it  seems,  is  shortly  to  become  the  epie  poet  of  America,  by 
the  publication  of  the  •  Columbiiut,^  a  poem  which'  these 
fortunate  authors  have  seen  in  manuscript.  They  have 
Very  injudiciously  anticipated  pnblic  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  vvorK,  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  by 
a  long  extract  from  one  6f  its  ten  books,  concerning'  Afri- 
can slavery.  This  poem' if(  fotinded  upon  Mv.  Barlow's  for- 
tuei  work,  Mhe  Vision  of  Columbus/  more  than  one  half  of 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  present.  We  cannot  stop  t^ 
copy  ti.e  general  argument  of  the  Columbiad  from  our  au- 
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ibors;  thereaderwill  find  it  at  page  l68  of  tb^  Public  Cl)a- 
racters.  The  single  circumstjuice,  however,  which  Hei*li:*ll» 
Vi^^tiun,  of  Mr.  Bailow's  having  tUroAO  the  greater  part  at'. 
the  action  of  his  poetn  into  the  tbrai  of  a  vision,  musi  greatly 
diminish  iu  interest.  In  the  extrUct  we  saw  numerousiiistau ; 
ces  of  bod  taste  ;  for  mstai?ce;  - 

*  Where  Alp^and  Amies  at  their  basis  meet, 
*fri  earths  mid*  cavea  to"  lock  their  fjranire  frot, 
Heave  their  brorfd  spines,  \;xpan'l  eacli  brcattiin^  lobe, 
'     Anci  With  her  massy  member^"  rib  the  globe, 
Her  cauldron  floods  ot  fire  their  blasts  prepurre, 
i.  Her  ^//<i»i/^g  too//? A  of  subterranean  war  ! 

,  Waits  but  the-fi^ure  that  my  wave  ^hall  find, 
To  force  the  foldings  »)f  the  rocky  wiud, 
Crash  yoiir  cnrst  continent,  and  whirl  on  high 
The  vast  avulsion  vaulting  thro'  the  sky.' — &c.  &c.  p.  175» 

This  i»  mere  inflation  and  noiisense  ; — the  false  sublime  of 
Dr.  Darmxif  et  id  genus  omne,  , 

We  will  quote  a  few  mere  mistakes  and  omissions  from 
our  authors,  and  tben  bid  adieu  to  their  work,  we  bOpe  for 
ever.  It  will  really  be  a  mark  of  honour  upoo  the  literary 
taste  of  1806,  that  om  countrymen  ihe4i  firsl  ceased  to  accept 
^  in  one  striking  instance,  professions  ofaccuracy  for  realm- 
formation,  fulsome  flattery  fur  candid  praise, .  and  in  some 
gross  examples,  the  dr^gs  of  society  for  Public  Charac* 
ters;  nay,  uliat  is  worse,  an  indecpnl  mixture  of  insig- 
Dtficaiice.  or  soane thing  le3s«excus«JJe>  with  talents  and  re» 
spcctabiiity.   '       •  . 

-  Sir  Home- Popham  (p.  4(>2'i  is  said  to  have  entered  as  a 
midshipmau  into  tbt?  British  navy,  afier  receiving  the  necesr 
Sijry  preliminary  education.  By  this,  one  bhou Id  conceive 
that  the  education  of  ^ir  Home  had  been  merely  naval. 
But  he  was  admitted  and  re^iUed  a  t^hort  liuie  at  Ttiuity 
College,  Cinnbridj^e,  wh^re  l>e  was  almost  Icilied  by  a  large 
double  hair  pin  which*  he  swallowed.  .These  may  be  wif- 
nuti/R\  and' yei,' not  uninlere^tiug  to  Sir  Home  and  bin 
friends;  but  the  wjiters  of  i^ublic  Characters,  seem  to  tak-e 
no  pains  to  ct>llcct  either- trifling  or  impoftanl  anecdutea. 
for  instance,  M r.,Canning'a  vnother  is  called  Mrs..  Ue'Jdish 
<p.  49^) ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  her  sepot\d  lui'iband  was 
Keddish  the  player,  who  acted  the  part  of  Edgar  in  Kin^ 
Lear  so  admirably;  Sfucb  slight  omissianjs  however  may  be 
allowed  to  a  great  genius  like  the  Wograplier  s>f  Mr.  Can- 
jiing  ;  but  why  he  «houkl  call  that  gentleman  ;n  joint  eecre- 
l^y  instead  of  under  ieoretary  of  sUite  for  il^t  forei;^u  de>- 
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partment,  ythtn  Lord  Qreoville  presided  over  itj  be  only 
can  determine.  Still,  less  can  we  conceive  why  the  writer 
of  Sir  Charles  Pole's  life  should  assert  that  the  baronet  was 
in  several  of  the  severe  but  indecisive  actions  fouffht  between 
Soffipein  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  East  indies.  Sir 
Charles  was  not  in  any  one  of  those  actions.  After  tbe 
above  plain  seUdown  in  a  matter  of  faCt^  iwe  take  our  leave 
of '  Public  Characters ;'  not  without  a  faint  expectation  that 
this  annual  chastisement  Vill  be  the  last  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  the  authors.  If  however^  strengthened  in 
their  folly  by  the  defence  of  numbers,  they  continue  to 
provoke  us,  we  shall  still  persist  in  the  unwearied  discharge 
of  our  duty,,  cut  off  tl^eir  heads  as  they  grow  again,  andj 
like  the  conqueror  of  tbe  Hydra,  finally,  we  trust,  remain  mas- 
ters of  tbe  field. 


Akt.  ni. — life  Morlands.  Tales  illustrative  of  the  timpU 
and  surprising.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esg.  4  Fols.  tmall 
Bvq.     Longman.     1805. 

IN  these  modern  times,  when  a  copious  and  still  rushing 
torrent  pf  novels  \\as  inundtited  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  to 
the  great  delight  pf  the  keepers  of  circnlaling  libraries,  the 
heavy  griisf  of  grave  authors,  and  the  infinite  annoyance  of 
parents  and  of  gpardjans,  nearly  superseded  with  the  young 
and  the  ill-infprme^,  the  pertisal  oftaH  other  literary  pro- 
ductions, it  is  np  spaali  comfort  to  be  able  to  distinguish  in 
the  motley  prpwd  sonfie  individuals  worthy  of  their  success. 
Where  many  attempt,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  should 
fittain  to  excellence,  bpt  th^  fltfficiUty  of  the  undertaking 
may  be  fairly  gathered  froin  the  cod^parative  frequency  m 
the  failures.  To  write  a  perfect  novel,  indeed*  seem^  to  be 
a  task  little  less  ardnpus  than  to  refich  thp  palm  of  victory 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  demand 
the  united  qualibcation^  pf  a^clear  head,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, an  eloquent  9tyle,  and  a  knowledge  pf  the  human 
heart.  These  rare  powers  andacquirempnts,  seldom  united 
in  one  person,  must  yet  stamp  tli^  value  of  his  productions, 
and  he  who  poss^sse?  them  in  the  mp9(  eminent  degrpe  may 
expect  to  bear  away  the  approbtttipn  and  patronage  pf  the 
punlic. 

Mr.  Dallas  i«  a  veteran  in  the  ifalfcs  of  literature,  and  be^ 
^des  his  former  appearances  as  a  noveflist,  ^^e  have  recogl 
Dized  bim  successively ^as  an  hish>rian  and  a  moral  pbilosor 
«her.    We  will  not  so  /ar  forget  p^  ci^itfloar  as  to  aiHxm. 
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tiMt  IB  all  ihese  attanpts  hit  success  has  been  eqaal^  or  bis 
exertions  unifarm^.     But  tiiougb  w«   caimoi  assign  to  his 
history  or  to  his  ethics  the  most  distinguished  place«  we  pan 
conscientiously  assert  that  his  novels  ape  of  a  much  superior 
cl^,  and  do  infinitely  gipeater  credit  both  to  his  Judgment 
ancl  to  his  taste  than  any  ot*  bis  othor  productions.     A  novel 
oaght  to  be  a  composition  where  human   actions  are  repre- 
i^ted  with  probability  and  interest,  and  vvir.h  due  re^rd  to 
those  moral   feelings  which  distinguish   the  best  penods  of 
society.     He  who  neglects  to  be  probable,  can  hope  to 
amuse  those  only  of  unripe  3'ears  or  of  uncultivated  taste: 
be  who  ceases  to  interest,  ceases  to  be  read :  while  the  vip* 
ktor  of  morality  meets  his  punishment  in  the  merited  000- 
lempt  of  all  the  Tirtupus  and  enlightened  part  of  the  com* 
mnnity.     It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  sa^  that  the  Tolumes 
before  us  do  not  excite  a  great  degre^  of  interest,  and  still 
farther  should  we  depart  fron»  veracity  did  we  deny  to  them 
Ibe  praise  of  the  utmost  chastity  and  nicest  decornm.  Theso    - 
nents^  of  considerable  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all^  will 
appear,  if  we  mistake  not,  wiih  peculiar  charms  to  the  pa- 
ternal regards  of  the  author,   whom  we  have  onPe  before 
chanced  to  meet  in  a  most  irritable  ytate  from  an  accusation> 
npoB  unjust  grounds,  as  li^  sapposes^  of  a  neglect  of  some 
of  these  material  points. 

Mr.  Dallas  introduces  his  bero^  whose  nam^  is  Edward 
Moriand,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader^  a»  a  boy  at  school 
^n  the  town  of  Headings  under  the  care  of  an  aged  dame 
Tclept  Waiter,  the  widow  of  a  brewer.  His  parents  were  un- 
known to  him, and  his  patroness  had  always  refused  to  gratify 
his  curiosity   regarding  his  origin.    ISjie educated  him,  how- 
ever, with  care,  and  in  th^  fullness  of  time,  dispatched  him 
with  a  small  atlowan^  to  the  university,  to  drink  from  the 
fountain  head  of  learning  and  port.     In  these  circumstances, 
Morland   nntufally    enough  concluded   that  Mrs.  Waller 
having  no  children  of  her  own,  *  adopted  him  to  gratify  a  na-» 
loral  desire  of  ofispring/  In  the  ifcademic  groves,  while  yield* 
H^g  to  the  charms  of  science,  and  heedless  of  the  future,  be 
was  suddenly  reused  by  the  appearance  of  th^  curate  of  Read- 
^Bg,  who  aooouMed   to  him   with  humane  precaution^  the 
fleath  of  Mrs-W  aller,  iBtestate^  and  without  leaving  any  means 
lo  trace  the  parentage  of  her  protegi.    The  curate,  a  man 
|ktle  versed  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  soured  bjr  per- 
sonal disappointmeJH,  represented  to  Morland  his  destitute 
iilaation,  and  the  impossibility  of  pursuing;  his  studies,  or 
pf  making  advantageous  use  of  what  he  had  already  learned 
fU  so  early  an  age ;  and  in  shorty  demonstrated  to  the  ypung 
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maxi^-s  rta«on,  if  .iiot  to-  his  pride,  the  acceswty '  of  his  sob- , 
mittiiig  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  jncnial.  This  scene, 
not  the  most  prdhable  in  the  work,  terniiaates  in  tlie  hero's 
being  sent  off  to^a.  relation  of  the  curate's,  who  is  vicar  of 
Holcomb,with  « letter  requesting  hiui  to  procure  among  the 
lords  or  gentry  of  his  neighbourhood  a  servant's  place  i%it 
this  fors^en  youth. 

It  is  about  thi^  part.of  the  work,  that  our  author  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  the  visit  of  a  literary  friend,  w1k>  demands 
if  he  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  bis  plan  of  simple  memoirs,  and 
receivingan  afBrmativt;  answer,  declares,  that  simplicity  will 
not  succeed  in  these  times.  The  author  assures  him,  that 
Morland  writes  his  own  memoirs,  and  that  he  can  only  cor- 
leet  the  stylCf  and  the  press ;  whereupon  the  friend  probers, 
«nto  the  author  to  start  for  the  prize  froiu  the  first  chapter,  and 
build  up  a  fioty  with  tfie  same  foundation  but  a  different  su- 
perstructure ;  and  accordingly,  the  three  first  volumes  are 
occupied  by  the  first  tale,  and  the  fourth  by  the  essay  of  thei 
firiend.  By  simple,  Mr.  IMIlas  professes,  to  unxlersta^d  a 
display  of  probable  facts  and  natural  sentimeats,  qr  qha 
meters;  and  by  surprising,  a  series  of  facts  so  highly  im- 
probable as  to  appear  impossible  ti.11  tbedevelopemeni  of  (he 
•tory,  when  a  few  mysterious  explanations  dispel  the  preced- 
ing darkness.  There  is  certainly  son>ethiag  aiB using  in  thi& 
proposal  of  making;  thei  same  introddctory  chapter. serve  for 
twostpries,  and,  itwe  niistake  not,  also  something  lUovel.  At 
ikll events,  Mr.  Dallas  has  succeeded  jn-9ne  great  aim,  that 
of  bestowing  upon  his  narratives  the  power  of  interesting 
the  reader. 

.  The  herd  Morland  is  in  the  first  of  these  essays  sent  to  Bath 
in  a  stnge-coach,  making  by  the  way  abundance  of  wise  obser«i 
vations,  and  from  Bath  he  is  dispatched  to  the  abode  of  the 
vicar  Whilaker,  his/utu re  patron.  From  this  reverend  person-* 
age  he  received  a  kind  welcome,  and  earnest  advice  to  divest 
himself  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman;  it  is  recommended  to 
him  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  siXiialion,  andaboveall  to 
gain  a  perfect  command  over  his  temper.  At  the  'very 
moment  of  uttering  these  apostolical  injuoctiotis.  at  great 
length,  the  vicar  himself  narro.wly  escapes  a  stroke  of  apo. 
plexy  from  a  paroxysm  of  rage  excited  by  a  neighbouring 
baronet.  Sir  Nicholas  Broke,  who  declined  to  admit  him  to 
his  table  during  a  visit  from  a  duke«  This  sceae,  which  i$ 
rendered  exceedingly  amusing,  prevents  Morland  from  her 
ing  recommended  as  a  servant  to  Lady  Broke,  ^s  had  been 
intended,  and  he  !s  provided  with  a  letter  to  a  benevolent 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  is  supposed  to^b^  ii| 
want  of  a  domestic.    The  vicar,  however,  still  agitated  by 
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rage^  forgets  to  aclf)  the  address,  and  Morlaa'd'  wanders  to 
the  house  of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  hut  of  a  most  eon* 
trastcd  character,  by  whom  he  is  nearly  coumiiited  to  pd^ 
son.  Escaping  that  indignity,  he  finds  on  his  arrival  at  the 
beneToient  Jones's  oi  Afhngtoh,  that  the  place,}  which 
would  have  suited  him  beyond  his  warmcj^t  wishes,  being  that 
oF  an  under  secretary,  had  been  filled  about  anhour  be« 
fore  by  an  iadividual  less  worthy  and  less-  likely  to  please 
than  himself.  This  practical  illustration  of  the  effecta  of 
anger,  which  had  thus  injured  him  by  procrastinating  well- 
meant  exertions  in  his  behalf,  may  naturally  be  granted  to^ 
have  argued- more  powerfully  against  the  indulgence  of  that 
passion  than.an  host  of  grave  admonitions.  The  vicar>  bow- 
e^er,  was  speedilv  recalled  to  the  practice  of  patience  by  the 
overtures  of  Sir  flicholas  towards  a  reconciliation,  and  Mbr- 
laiid,  after  some  adventures,  which  wehave  not  room  to  no- 
tice, was  established  as  a  kind  of  upper  domestic  to  Lady 
•Broke,  a  dame  of  great  pretension  to  fine  feclingsbui  in  reality 

foverned  by  the  most  selfish  motives,  in  thi«tfnpacity  he  found 
isdotiesof  avery  Unusual  description,  and  to  consist  more' ia 
^(pouting  playsand  enacting  various  tasteful  absurdities  than  in 
announcingthe  names  of  visitors,  combing  lap-dogs,  or  walk;- 
ing  in  the  rear  of  bis  lady.     fJis  education  giving  him  pecu- 
liar advantages,  he  rose   rapidly  in  favour,  and  was  uicces* 
sively  raised  to  the  appointments  of  poet,  injiaician;  and  jack 
of  all  trades  to  her  ladyship.     Sir  Nicholas,  hi  one  of  the 
theatrical  exhibitions,  meeting  Moriand  in  the  duak,  was 
aflPected  in  a  singular  manner  with   terror,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards  gave  indications  of  some   strange  horror  at  the 
sight  of  our  hero,   who  however  continued  to   increase  in 
^imatioo  with  Lady  Broke.    Mean  while  he  had  become  by 
an  accident,  in  a  verV  novel-like  manner,  th^  friend  of  vouhg 
Jones  of  Affington,  who  receives  him  at  his  father's  bouse, 
iand  treats  hits  as  an  equal.     Events  at  la^t  beeio  to  thicken» 
and  bis  fortunes  to  approach  to  a  crisis.     A  foolish  and  ill*> 
edhcated  girl,  the  daughter  of  his.  master,  falls  in  Jove  with 
Morland,  who  despises  ()er ;  but  her  passion  escapes  not  the 
lynx-eyed  jealousy  of  u  tiddler,  named  Murphy  ,wiio,with  the 
lolly  oi' ignorance,  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  beauties  or 
the  dowtT- of  the  melting  damsel.     This  man,  learning  tliat 
Miss  Broke  meant  on  a  certain  night  tOiasaaiL  the  virtoeof  his 
nval  in  his  own  bed-chamber,  leads  Sir  Mict tolas  to  the  apr 
pointed  spot.  •  Some  strange  motive  of  making  fun,  as  our 
Buthdr  describes  it,  dhrected  at  the  same  time  the  son  of  the 
baronet  to  thef  bed-Toom  of  our  hero;  .not  unact|uiiinted  Vith, 
und  scarcely  disapproving  the  pnoHigacy  of  his  sititer.    The 
youth  having  blown  out  the  cau'^lle  to  prevent  detection^  is 
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rfiftt  hj  mistake  id  fhe  dark  by  Sir  Nicholas,  who,  as  he  beard 
the  dying  groan  of  his  own  child^  whom  he  believed  tube 
Moriand,  exclaimed  with  a  voice  of  horrid  exuItaiioD,  *  1  aw 
safe  again,  i  am  safe.'  When  the  troth  was  discovered  by 
hriagiiig  a  light,  Morland  was  accused,  to  his  inexpressible 
tttf^rise,  of  being  the  murderer,  and  so  unforlunafeely  for 
him  were  the  untoward  circumstances  copnected,  thattberr 
appeared  to  the  impartial  too  much  reason  to  believe  the 
aceusation.  He  was  committed  io  prison,  and  tried  for  the 
offence,  and  very  nearly  convicted  by  the  perjured  misrepre* 
teDtations  of  Murphy  and  Sir  Nicholas  BrcuLe.  From  the 
bomiliating  lind  painful  consequem^s  of  such  a  mtsforiuocky 
he  was  however  saved  by  the  ingenuity  and  exertions  of  his 
friend  jroong  Jones,  who  proved  his  innocence  to  the  com^ 
ptete  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  Nor  was  this  all :  Sir  Ntcho* 
las  was  himself  accused  of  the  murder  of  hiscoasin.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, to  whose  estates  he  h4id  succeeded,  and  of  the  attempt 
te  murder  the  infant  son  of  Sir  Edward,  who,  however,  wi^ 
preserved  by  the  remorse  of  the  villain,  hired  by  great 
IMTomises  io  perpetrate  the  crime.  That  boy,  ibae  atraugel  j 
•aved,  was  no  other  than  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  had  been 
placed  at  Mrs.  Waller's  with  a  decent  allowance  by  the 
ivretch,  who  was  at  once  the  destroyer  of*  his  father's,  and  the 
savior  of  his  own  life,  though  not  without  tl)e  interested 
view  of  thus  holdirig  a  rod  over  the  head  of  his  iofamoua 
employer.,  Sir  Nicholas  was  apprehended,  and  finished  in  pri^ 
mtm  hiscareer  of  crimes  by  the  e&cts  of  shame,  rage,  grief,and 
disa|)pointment.  Morland  is  acknowledged  as  the  true  heir 
«f  bis  father's  titles  ami  estates,  and  is  made  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  wife. 

Tbe^iue  punishments  being  thus  inflicted  on  hardened  wick- 
edness, ana  happiness  dealt  cmt  with  unsparing  hand  to  the 
good,  the  curtain  drops  and  the  tale  concludes.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  to  this  story  the  merit  of  some  inge^ 
nuity  and  of  much  interest ;  nor  are  the  language  and  style 
in  general  reprehensible.  The  composition  is  upon  the 
whole  amusing,  though  its  merits  do  not  consist  in  any 
originality,  or  in  much  distinction  of  character.  The  author 
teshimself  declared  bis  intention  of  condaeting  thisnarrah 
live  with  simplicity,  so  that  it  should  comprize  no  improba^ 
ble  ft^ls  or  oanalstral  senUmenta  and  characters.  From 
ofiendtng  in  the  last  particulars  we  willingly  and  fully  absolve 
him,  but  surely  no  person  can  be  reqain^  to  believe  such  a 
tissue  of  extraordinary  incidents  as  at  all  approaching  to  pro* 
babili ty .  1 1  is  however^  we  acknowledge,  of  far  more  iadpor* 
lance  to  a  writer,  to  attract  and  fix  the  pleased  attention  of  bia 
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mtdeni^  tb«i  to  adhere  wUb  the  most  pertioacioas  fidelit/  la 
aoj  preooaceived  plao. 

The  aathor'«  friend  is  sapposed^  in  the  fourdi  of  these 
volaoftesy  to  oomeience  bis  rtral  tale  with  no  sif^ilarity  but 
what  a#t«es  from  the  identitj^  of  the  first  chapters  of  the 
two  performances,  and  professedly  dealing  inthemarveUous^ 
tbou|^h  notinsuch  improbabililtes  as  ghosts^  fairies,  or  magi^ 
cians«  bat  in  strange  events  which  shall  at  the  conclusioa 
receive  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  explanation.  Morhuid 
aod>fdingly  is  supposed  to  go  with  his  recommendatory 
letter  to  toe  vicar  of  Uolcomb,  who  speedily  provides  hiia 
with  a  footman's  place  in  the  family  of  Sir  Kobert  VValling- 
fordof  Cray-hill,  a  jnao,  according  to  the  author,  of  great 
wealth,  a  vain*  love  of' every  thing  possessed  by  himself^ 
and  e<|i}allv  free  from  vice  and  virtue.  This  M.orland  waa 
ttolilce  the  Ia8t»  a  slender,  fair-complex ioned  youth,  of  fea* 
lares,  sensibiUty,«and  credolity  feminine  and  almost  childish* 
Shrinking  from  the  society  of  menials,  he  was  accustomed,' 
after  his  domesiic  occupations  were  finished,  to  retire  to  his 
apartment,  into  which  he  had  removed  an  old  piano  forte  of 
Mis*  Waliingford's,  wholly  oat  of  repair.  This  instrumeui, 
the  cause  of  unforeseen  accidents,  was  by  the  skill  of  our* 
hero  restored  toao  useful  condition,  and  served  him  as  the 
solace  of  his  leisure  hoars*  Speedily  he  became  celebrated 
.  ia  the  feoMly  for  his  musical  talents,  and  rumours  of  hia 
repatatioo  reaching  the  ears  of  his  master,  he  was  examined 
as  to  his  powers,  and,  (must  we  confess  lt?)in  a  most  ronian* 
tic  asanner allowed  to  combine  the  functions  of  footpaaa 
and  mosie-Jiiaster  to  Mrss  Wnllingford,  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty^  accomplishments,  sensibility,  and  discernaiea4 
of  bumble  merit.  The  consequences  of  this  rare  device  may  be 
•  easily  conjectured,  and  theextatiepairwereone  morning  inter- 
rupted, whiieon  the  point  of  declnrine  their  mutual  affection^ 
by  Sir  Robert  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  That  baro- 
net, however,  haviag  only  two  eyes,  and  both  being  blinded 
by  rage,  fell  over  a  stool,  and  aflforded  to  Morland  the  oppor* 
tamty  c^escaping  by  a  window  into  the  fields.  For  success 
sive  miles  he  ran  with  fearful  bai^,  thinking  more  of  horse- 
whips, blankets,  and  ponds,  than  of  the  dying  transports  of 
eternal  love.  At  length  he  found  refuge  in  a  retired  farm- 
house, where  be  lay  for  diree  days  overcome  by  a  fever,  tba 
resolt  of  personal  foti^^aeaiid  mental  agitation.  Having  ob« 
tained  relief  from  this  malady,  he  left  his  chamber,  and 
desoeodtDg  to  the  roota  whicb  served  the  family  for  hail, 
parloar,  and  kitchen,  he  found  a  gypsjr  foreboding  good 
tlMOgsof  eVeiy  SOI t  in  store  for  those  who  consulted  her. 
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Her  tall  fignre^,  lier  large  features,  her  enenging  countenance,* 
aud  her  penetrating  eye  ari*ested  Morland's  attention,  Mriiich 
tras  still  turthejMvusfd  by  theevidentandextraoidina^y  know- 
ledge that  shedisplayed  ot'his  pastirfe,  and  pretended  to  possess 
ofhi»ftittne  fortunes.    She  thus  obtained  over  the  youth  an 
unlimittrd  ascendant,  and  persuading  him  to  submit' to  the 
disguiseof  a- female  dress,  carried  him  off  With  her,  having 
returned  tbr  him  m  the  attire  of  a  man,  and  with  'the  name 
of  Forrester.       Thisfienomination,   however,   she  speedily 
changed  for  rhiU  of  Captain  Godfrey,  Morland  sli II  passing 
forherdauii:hter,  and  attracting  the  amorous  regards  oflhe 
Ronsof  a  farmer,  with    whom   they  spent  a  night.      When 
Captain  Godfrey  introduces  himself  as  such  to  our  hero,  the 
latter  with  characteristic  simplicity  repli**s,  *.AIas,   you  are 
what  you  please  to  be  ;  pray,  tell  mc  what   /  am  to  be.     I 
am  siiil,  as*  it  pleases  you,  a  woman  in  appearance,  but  I  tiiisi 
that  J  am  not  really  to  be  metamorphosed.'      Morland's  de- 
votion to  the  gypsy  being  so  far  established,  seemed  to  require 
little  addition,    but  a  new  wonder  is  provided  to  retain  him 
in  his  state  of  perplexity.     Godfrey,   as  we  must  call   her, 
goiot;  to  the  window  of  the  inn   where  they    happened   to 
lie/descried  in  the  court- yard  a  young  roan  weeping- bitter- 
ly.    He  called  his  servant,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  the 
,  cause  of  the  lad's  distress :  the  answer  brought  was,  that  he 
was  ^farmer's  i5on,  who  had  by  stealth  taken  hia  father's 
horse  to  go  to  see  a  race,  that  he  had  been  stopped  by  a  foot- 
pad, who  forced  him  to  change  coals  with  him,  and  carried 
offthe  horse.    *  Go,'  says  the  captain,  *  tell  the  young  mail 
fo  feel  in  the  pocket  of  the  robber's  jcoat,  and  he  will  find  a 
purse  which  will  more  than  recompense  him  for  his  losses!* 
The  messag"  is  delivered,  the  purie  is  found,  and  thcdehght 
of  thefarmei's  son  is  only  to  be  equ£>lled  by  theastonisho.eut 
of  Morland. 

The  next  exploit  of  this  wonderful  captain  is,  to  quell  a 
riot  with  ineyplicnble  facility,  soon' after  which  he  meets  aa 
old  Serjeant,  who  salutes  him  with  respectful  familiarity  as 
his  copiman^ing  officer,  and  thus  adds  another  emlmrrass- 
ment  to  the  many  which  already  distracted  our  hero's  mind. 
This  bewildered  youth  knew  not  whether  to  believe  hi* 
strange  protector  to.  be  a  man  or  woman,  a  gypSy  or  a 
devil,  but  felt  or  imagined  himself  to  be  irresistibly  led 
silong  by  the  train  of  events.  The  captain,  however,  does 
not  long  retain  his  military  ftmn,  but  exchanges  it  for  the 
character  of  the  sister  of  Godfrey «  and  conducts  Morland  as 
.  his  niece  to  a  retreat  in  Wales,  where  she  leaves  iiim  with 
injunctions toleapn  Welch  :and   practise  feiQale  decorum. 
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'Moi1aod*9  mind  is  now  "supposed  to  have  been  worked  up 
to  a  most  exttaordinarj  state,  and  he  wa?»  donbtful  whether 
-to  coQsidef  ail  that  passed  aronnd  him  as  the  ilUisions  of  a 
diseased  brain,  and  frequently  ruminated  with  himseliToa 
the  proofs  of  his.  insapity.  The  gypsy,  resuming.  iIm?  ch»- 
racier  bf  Captain  Godfrey,  removes  our  hei^  as  a  U  eMi 
j»irl  to  a  village  where  aUo  resided  liis  mistress,  Miss  Wal- 
1in<;ford,  at  tbch6U9e  of  her  aunt.  Many  ludicrous  advea- 
tures  ensue,  which,  however,  we  cannot  here  detail,  but  wtiich 
nre  calculated  lo  afford  great  amusement  and  perplexity  to 
the  reader.  After  some  interval  the  captain  restores  to 
Morland  the  hobit  of  his  sex,  and  lakes  him  on  a  jour- 
ney. On  the  road  he  commences  a  conversation  on  the 
topic  of  his  future  prospects  in  life,  and  desires  him  to 
choose  a  pro'ess'on  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  hand  of  tbs 
•object  of  bis  love.  Morland  hesitating  to  determine,  and 
still  tuU  of  suspicious  doubts,'  the  story  proceeds  as  folJowi^r 

*  On  tbis  the  captain  unikTtook  to  assist  hira  in  his  choice.  Tiie 
various  states  and  prufcsbions  of  men  were  taken  into  con^icicralionr 
the  le'?s  they  suited  a  husband  for  Matilda,  the  less  agr<?pabUj  wvw 
they  to  Morland,  who  naturally  referred  all  to  that  idea,  evvn  though 
be  regarded  the  conversation  as  a  mere  j^st.  There  could  bejiofj»ro- 
piiety  In  *i  younj;  beautiful  heiress  bestowing  hi* r  band  oa  jt  clierk 
in  a  counting-house.. a  farmer,  a  country  clerpv man,  a  student  of 
latv,  or  a  subaltern  officer.  Morland  found  something  to  object  lo 
in  ail.  **  It  dwes  not  signify,  my  son,**  said  thecuptaia,  '*  youintHl 
decide;  you  must  be  somelhinjy;.  I  have  prf>pi«ed  to  y»u  ^Kofes- 
sionsin  the  middling  stations  of  life;  and  1  should  kavc  bad  no  ohj^- 
tion  to  see  you  tixed  in  one  of  tliem,  for  ha(>pines9  doe^  not  <k;p«.fidl 
upmi  rank  ;  but  tell  me,  does  your  umbitron  '*oar  hi|;her  ?  S^ionW 
you  like  to  be  a  peer'  of  the  realm  ?^  "  Nay,"  cried  Morland 
*•  do  not  insult  my  birth  by  this  trifling ;  yon  well  know  that  1  have 
c\'er  suffered  my  views  to  be  directecl  with  the  utmost  mode^tty.** 
*'  A  truce  with  your  modesty,"  rtpUetl  the  captain  ;  *'  in  givin»  wm 
liberty  to  cbuse,it  was  not  my  intention  to  limit  you  in  your  choice^ 
Speak  freely,  would  you  like,  to  be  a  peer  of  England  f**  Mor- 
land, out  of  patience,  and  .to  put  an  end  to  t|*e  )f^  replied,  **  if  yfm 
please;  by  all  means  a  peer,  and  do  not  forget  the  estate  nrcessary 
to  support  my  peerage.**  **  Estate!"  replied  the  captain:  **  Vo^^i- 
boy,  stop,**  By' this  time  they  had  entercil  a  beautiful  picturest^ta* 
'partof  the  country.  Woods,  ta^vn8,  streams,  aw  undulatory  Mir* 
focet  .and  elegont  seats,  whose  beauties  were  heightened  by  the 
cleameis  of  tbe  sky  and  the  i^vid  tintit  of  the  neas^n,  gave  «n 
Air  of  enchatKment  to  the  surrounding  prospects  that  might  weH 
raise  in  Morland  a  suspicion  that  he  and  bis  gaide  were  at  Usr 
arrived  in  fai'ry  land.  "  Estates,"  continued  the  captain — '*  V»m  . 
may  sett  itevt^rdl  from  this  hilL     Tak^  yonr  choice.     That  uaau^iort 
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seems  to  me  to  stand  beeter  than  aoy  of  the  otKers — ^looks  largtr 
and  nobler.     l)oyou  think  it  would  suit  you  I*' "  Exacily;"  replied 
Morland,  anxious  for  a  Conclusion  of  any  liort,     "  Very  well  !*\saicl  \ 
the  captain  gaily,  "  jvnnit  me  to  kifti  yoUr  lordship's  band.     Lp^d  ^ 
Belmont  will  no  doubt  t^tend  his  goodness   t6  Captain  Godfrt-y^  ^ 
^ho  M^ill  in  future  honou.v  ^himself  M-itbdja  title  of  his  governor. 
Postboy !  drive  to  feel nioirt  Cast fc^iS^  j 

This  qootation  will  aiford.  ip^\k  feadler  an  qpporiunity  of 
judging  for  himself  of  Mr,  DallasV  style  of  writing  iu  a  beltcf 
and  more  satisfactory  manner  than  we  could  .otherwise  pre^ 
»ent  to  htm.  The  slory  now'  draws  rapidly  to  aldose,  qp^ 
the  last  wQuder  is  the  reception  of  JVlorland  l>/^Liord  A»]- 
more,  the  proprietor  of  Belmoot  Castle^  for  an  aehj^a^^'^ 
which  we  are  unwillingly  compelU^d  to  refer  to  the  work^V-  . 
aelf.  We  need  only  addlbat- Morlai>d  is  aok'n^wliidded 
heir  to  that  lord^  is  him^lf  created  a  pe^r>  iQ^ries  Mittiidevy  ' 
and  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  boMOteQ^s  gifts  of  forr 
tune.  The  solution  of  the  long  train  of  n^ysteries  ia4o.be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  gypsy  captain.  This  personage, 
after  all,  turns  out  to  be  of  the  female  sex,  and  is  sister  tb 
Lord  Ashmorei  aiiU  mother  ofMorland  by  in  Irish  baronet^ 
whom  she  had  compelled  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her 
by  the  forcible  argument  of  a  loaded  pistol.  The  various 
extraordfinary  accidents,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  excit- 
ed the  curiosity  of  the  readej*,  recciye  an  explanation  which 
the  learned  in  novels  will  probably  admit,  in  these  times 
when  the  ^-onderful  is  ^o  nearljr  exhausted,  lo  be.tolerably 
satisfactory.  But  the  greate.st  absurdity,  and  What aeyer  failed 
to  recur  to  our  imagination  at  every  turning,  is  to  suppiose  k 
possible  for  any  liunian  l>eiug  above  the  rank  of  the  merest 
adiotism,  to  submit  to  such  adventures  asMorland  is  reprer- 
sented  to  have  done.  Ttiere  is  undoubtedly  great  incoTisis* 
teucy  in  this  part  of  the  work :  it  is  itiipossible^  in  otir  ideak 
of  things,  to  conceive  any  beiiig  to  exist  as  here  pbortrajed^ 
with  a  mind  of  reasonable  ^strength  in  general,  Dul  whbllj 
overrun  with  a  credulity  the  mostextravagant^nd  childish* 
The  story,  however,  required  such  a  supposition  to  carry  it 
on,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that,  considering  the  frailness 
of  his  foundation,  Mr.  Dallas  has  reared  a  very  respectable 
superstructure.  The  merit,  of  both  hisefforts  isconsMerable, 
though  wc  would  rather  regard  them  as  specioaens  of  auMis* 
ing  invention,  than  of  fai&ful  execution  of- his  original 
plan.  Those  who  think  at  ail  about  such,  matters,  will  pro- 
pably  diifer  in  opinion  concerning  the  preference  due  to 
one  or  other  of  these  productions,  tbus  Exhibited  for  coi&p*- 
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fton.  Oilfjodgtbeirl,  liottrever,  would  decicle  for  the  last 
effort  of  skill,  though  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  both  the '  au* 
ftor*  and  his  '  friend*  ai^e  twin  Arcadians,  *  cantare  pares  et 
lespondere  parati/ 


Ait.  IV, — A  Treatise  <^  M^chanici^  theoretical^  practical;, 
ttnd  dtKriptioc.  By  OUnthu^  Gregory,  of  the  Moyal  Mi*^ 
lilary  AcaiUm^,  Woolwich.  8n).  3.  I^ois.  Kearsley.    1806; 

IT  is  a  complaint,  that  small  encouragement  is  given  ia 
this  country  to  works  on  pure  and  mixed  mathediatics ;  an4 
undoubtedly,  the  trifling  profit  derived  from  the  publicatioD 
ofsaqh  Works,  paruy  operates  in  producing  the  scarcity  of 
Eognsb  scientific  treatises.  The  circumstances  of  the  pre-i 
sent  tunes  will  probably  cause  more  mathematical  works  to  " 
be  produced;  they  are  become,  more  necessary,  especially 
those  works  with  which  military  tactics  are  connected^ 
Fraace  swarms  with  military  schools,  in  which  are  taught 
conjointly,  mathematics  and  hatred  against  the  English  na- 
tba.  Literature  and  classical  erudition  are  neglected,  and 
from  some  accounts  held  in  contempt ;  and  the  rising  youth 
of  France  aie  solely  imbued  with  that  science  and  those  arts 
bj  which  armies  may  be  arrayed  and  battles  fought.  We 
are  not  disposed  slightly  to  value  the  advantages  which 
mathematical  science  can  confer  on  military  art.  If  thitf 
carious,  but  alarming  state  of  French  education,  were  not 
known  to  us  frotQ  direct  sources,  we  might  have  conjec- 
tured it,  from  the  many  scientific  treatises  that  have  lately 
Issued  from  the  French  press:  books  on  geometry,  oq  tri- 
gonometry, on  dynamics,  Sec.  are  continually  appcjariug 
before  the  public,  and  the  French  government  has  found  the 
means  of  directing  ihe  talents  of  its  greatest  mathematicians 
to  the  composilion  of  elementnry  treatises  tor  the  use  of  the 
elei'cs  of  the  Normal  and  l^olytechnic  scijools*  This  syslein 
and  scheme  has  already  operated :  French  science  has  been 
felt  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When  we  hail  then  the  appcnr- 
ance  of  a  matbemattcal  work,  feelings  of  patiiotism.  are 
mixed  with  love  of  the  science  ;  and  we  parlicularly  rejoice 
to  behold  the  tn tors  at  our  military  schools  and  academics 
emerging  into  authorship  :  ihey  ought  best  to  know,  What 
particulai'  puns  of  mathematics  the  military  pupil  should 
fcludy^ 

If  we -mistake  not,  the  authof  of  the  present  wdrk  U  \hh 
«UBe  who,  twHj  or  three   vear*  u^o^  [iMHiCd  u  treatise  oa 
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liUrodurlory  ta,  or  rather  pfccurAive  of  th^e.  im^in  subject 
of  the  work,  are  a  dedication  and  fi  preface  :  the  fir^t  is  now  a 
tiling  rather  out  of  fashion,  and  in  general  both  the  one  and 
the  oilier  ii^ghi  be  di^f^ettned  wiib. 

in  the  introductory'  definitions  and  remarks^  the  aolhor 
{rI^s  into  a  conrmon  error:  he  detains  the  student :  and 
detains  by  erUangling  with  the  formajiiy  and  f^erptexiiy  i»f 
i)4*fini:ioit8eitJ)er  untrue  or -unnecessary ,-*n[iatter,space,ftb»o- 
hjle  phice,  mobility,  power. — Cannot  the  Jaw  of  the  cooapo- 
fjlion  cif  forces,  the  property  of  the  lever,  the  laws  of  impact, 
and  of  the  rectilinear  descent  of  grave  bodies  be  nnderstooa 
withont  the  aid  of  these  obscure  terms  ?  Why  shoaki  mathe- 
maticians, who  profess  to  love  simplicity  and  plainness,  stilt 
Knger  on  th^  vestiges  of  an  obsolete  scholastic  philosophy  ? 
It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  insist  farther  here  on  the  ose- 
lessBess  of  such  definitions,  asthoseon  which  we  animadvert : 
ft  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  scarcely  any  of  them,in  the  body 
of  the  work^  and  durrng  the  real  business  of  discussion  and  de- 
duction, are  brought  into  use  and  activity  :  with  the  student, 
their  effect  is  head-ache  and  disgust  towards  a  science, 
ifiHcb  ought  not  to  assume  any  other  than  a  simple,  plain, 
and  engaging  appearance. 

The  second  cnapter  of  this  work  is  on  the  composition  an<! 
resolution  of  forces;  and  in  demonstrating  this  proposition, 
Wr.  Gregory  has  adopted  the  plan  ofd'Alembert ;  indeed, he 
tins  very  nearly  followed  the  process  given  in  the*  Tmit6e!e- 
mentaire  de  Franccur*.  This  latter  author  has  departed  some- 
what from  the  geometrical  method  given  in  the  Opuscules, 
find  introduced  trigonometrical  •ex pressionl:  there  is  a  gain, 
by  this  introduction,  of  neatness  and  conciseness.  Mr  Gre- 
gory should  have  slated  the  last  proposition  more  fully  and 
exactly ;  the  proposition,  we  mean,  whereby  it  is  to  be  shewn 
ibat,  if  the  law  of  the  c  omposition  of  forces  be  true  for  any 

angle  ==      ^^  ,  p  and  n    being  any  numbers  whatever,  the 

law  shall  also  be  true  for  any  angle  whatever  A„ 

Mr.  (jiegory  has  been  much  indebted  to  Franceur's  book, 
and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  adopting  what  is  useful  and 
convenient,  and  the  method  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  as 
it  is  called^  appears  to  v\%  very  convenient; it  introduces  great 
regularity,  and  consequently  facility,  into  the  process  of 
^emonstfiition  :  thisnicihod  is  but  little  known  and  Practised 
in  ihiscv>M'4try;  yeiau  Unglishuuin,  Maclaorin,  badtbema^ 
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rit  oriatro^ucifig  it:  cyidfov  many  jeaf^  ibhas'  been  inva- 
riably adopted  by  the  ojathennrticians  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  ttiility  of  this  method  of  rectangular  co-iqrdhiateff 
H  perceived  in  those  cases  wlicn  the  forces  acting  on  a  body 
are  not  situated  in  the  same  plane.  Suppose  tlie  three 
axes  along  which  the  ^ecMipgi^lar  co-ordi»aies  nre  measured 
to  be  called  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  then  if  a  point' be  kept  at 
re«t  by  forces  F,  F',  F",  ^c.  the  dirrectipns  of  vrhigh  make 
^ilh the  axes  of  x^  y,  2,  angles  rc^j>ectiVeiy  equal  to 

«,  &y  y,    «»  ?,  y>  ^  «"f  ^',  y\  &c. 
tlien  the  three  equations  of  eqaAibriam  are 

F    COS.  a  +  F'.  cos.  a'  +  F".  cos.  4^  +  ftc.  =  o. 

F   €08.  /?  5  P'-  COS.  ^  +  F".  COS.  0'  £  &c:  =  o. 

F.  COS.  y  ±  T   eoa,  y  5  t^'^cos.  y"  +'&c.  =0. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  aim- 
jde  if  Mr.  6.  in  the  first  instance>  Ivad  given  and  deduced 
these  tiunee  equations^  add  theiu  had  made  as  a  corollary  4)r 
particqlajr  oase^  that,  in  which  the  forces  lie  in.  die  same 
plane:  tbis^  k  is  clear,  is  immediately  effectiedJ^  making 
Iff  y>  Vi  fcc,  all  equal  to  90,  for  then  cos.  7,  ^oe.  7,  See. 
=c. 

As  fluxions  are  not  excluded  from  Mr.  G.'s  treatise,  the 
flaxionary  expressions  fqr  the  three  preceiliog  equations  of 
equilibrimn  might  with  great  proprie^  have  been  intro^ 
doced:  in  some  instanee^,  they  4ead  more  commodtousfy 
tUan  any  other  expressions  to  the  establish  ment.of  certaiii 
earions  propertiea,  and  it  is  aseful  to  know  tAiem,  since  they 
•o  frequently  occur  in  the  foreign  Acts:  suppose  that  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  origins  of  the  forces  1?,  P,  F'V&c.  to 
their  point  of  application^  the  point  kept  at  rest,,  to  ha  rei^peow 
lively  A,  PL,  f,  w,  &c.  then  ^^ 

COS.  «==--,    cos.  P  =:  — ,   cos.    y  ^=: -^ 

Of  y.  z'  '   ' 

co%.afz=z^,    0O8.ff  =  ^,    cos.  ^s^^ 
r  y  i,' 

COS.  fl^SS'^,     COS./?'=:Jl,     COS.. 7"=-! 

consequently  the  above  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be 
thus  represented  ; 

V.  —^  F.  ^*  +  F'^  —  +  &c.  :=  o. 
F.  — *      F.  ii  +  F"  21  +  fcc.  =  0. 
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r.  ^  +  F'.  ii  +  F'.Jl  +  &c.  =o. 

or^  if  the  symbol  S,  significant  of,  the  sum  of,  be  employee!, 
tlic  equations  may  be  thus  abridgedly  expressed  : 

s.f:  -il =  o    S.  F,  il  =  o>  S. F.  ~  =o. 

In  these  exf^ressions,  ^,   — ,  —,   &€•  are  par^w/flux- 
«•       Jf       s. 

ionary  co-efficients  of  x,  y,  i;  thus  suppose 

^  =^/l{^af  +  (y— 1)»  +  (;f_c)*J    Ibcn 
V  J? — fl        X*  5^^*^        V  « — € 

«'  ^    X  '    r" '  "^   "^'    ^*  ~    "^ 

Forces  situated  in  the  same  plane,  acling  on  a  mate- 
rial pomt;  forces  not  situated  in  the  same  plane;  and  par- 
rallel  forces  acting  on  different  parts  of  the  same  body  ; — this 
is  the  division  which  Mr.  G.,  after  Franceur,  adopts.  The 
mathematical  reader  will  easily  understand  that,  by  this  di- 
vision, the  direct  deduction  of  the  piopert  v  of  the  fever  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  point  of  simplicity  and  ot  generality  we  arc 
»ot  of  opinion  that  any  thing  i^  guined  by  this  arrangement. 
In  faci|  the  same  assumptions  and  reasonrngs  by  which  the 
law  of  equilibrium,  holding  for  forces  acting  on  a  single 
point,  U  siiewn  to  obtain  for  forces  acling  on  dilferent 
points,  muy  be  equally  used  to  extend  the  same  law  of  equi^ 
librium  to  the  demonstration  of  the  property  of  the  \t\*er. 
T]bc  demonstration  of  the  lever  is  inferred  very  neatly  from 
tbe/wrtftf^/^gr«jii  of  forces  by  Prony  in '  his  Architecture  hy- 
draulique/  and  pre viously,'if  we  recollect  rightly,  byd'A- 
lembert. 

Some  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  Lagrange's  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  velocities,  or,  to  ^)e'A  with  greater  accuracy, 
or  his  form,  from  which  may  be  deduced  all  the  equatiotia 
that  are  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  body,  whether 
the  forces  tend  iolransIaU  the  bodv,  or  to  cause  it  to  revolve 
round  a  fixed  poiul.  The  author  of  the/  Mecanique  Ana-' 
lytique*  has  not  given  a  proof  of  this  formula  :  ^^.  Carnot,itt 
a  work  entitled  *  Geometry  ot  PuMiion*,  U.w  given  a  theorem, 
which,  according  to  him,"  invulvcb  the  priiuiple  :  this  theoj* 
aem  the  author  hiudeinoustralid  by  a  geometrical  proccb*, 
and  it  is  not  foreign  to  liie  pre^eup  subject  to  abcw  how 
easily  this  tbeoreiu  may  he  uiaJe  lo  ilo\y  Irom  the  equations 
of  equilihriutn,  which  we  have  giv*Miiii  the  preceding  pages  : 
,    thus,  bUppuie  the  forces  T,  T'^  F'/  Sec.  to  act  in  the  sam^ 
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plane,; on  s ponit  M,  tbeo  f rQtn  M  conceive  aline  drawn  to, 
a  point  1%  the  line  waking  with  the  axis  of  0  an  anglers  f^ 
apd  let  M  P=^p ;     . 

then  siace 

F.  COS.  a  ^   V.  cos.  a"  ±  F",  cos.  a"  +  &c,  st:  O... 
and    F.  sin.  a  5  ^'*  wo.  «'  ^  F".  sin.  «^  +  fcc.  =  o. 
since  a  =  (90— g),  "" 

miiluply  the  first  equation  by  p.  cos.  ^^  and  the  second 
bj  p,  sin.  f,  and  add  the  two  equations  ;  then 

¥p.  |cos.  m  .  cos.  ^  +  sin.  a  ,  sin  fl  -f-  F^^-  {cos.  n'  cO^i 
f  +  sin.  fl/  sin.  ^|    +  8cc.  =  o.  ,  , 

or,  F/?.  COS.  (a— f)  +  I*p.  cos,  («'— ^  ±  &c.  =  o. 
'  Now  it  is  plain,  that  p.  cos.  («— f)  p.  cos.  (a'— f)  &c% 
are  lines  intercepted  between  M  and  the  points  of  pfvpen- 
dicnlars  drawn  from  P,  ou  .the  resp^ective  directiofps  of  F, 
1',  F",  &c.  Hence,  4f  M  be  moved  from  M  to  P,  the  re* 
spective  velocities  along  ^he  directions  of  F.  F'^  8^c.  mus^ 
be  the  aforesaid  intercepted  lines ;  hence  calling  these  vc* 
locities^  u,  u',  u^^  &c.  we  have  , 

Fu  +  F  n[  ±  F;'  %i'  ±  &c.  =  o. 
which  is  Caruot';*  theorem,  (p.  S39«)  hut  diflferently  demon* 
strated,  and  which  proves  Lagrange's  formula  in  tl)e  cas^ 
when  the  forc^  aq^  on  a  single  point.  ^ 

We  have  wandered  a  HttJb  from  the  plain  road  of  strict 
critlrism,  but  we  will  immediately  return  to  it,  after  another 
short  trespass  :  If  the  first  equation  inst  mentioned  be  muU 
tiplied  by  p.  sin,  ^,  ^ml  the  second  bv  p.  cos.  p,  and  the  two 
equations  be  then  subtracted,  we  shall  have 

Fp  .  sin.  (a-^)  +  F'i>  .  sin.  (a'— C>J  ±  &c,  ms  p. 
or,   Fsr  ±  f  V  +  l"^''  ±  8;c.  ==  o. 
calling  T,  w',  ^',  &c.  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  tUf 
|K>int  r  on  the  respective  directions  of  F,  F',  F^',  &c. 

Siace  any  one  of  the  forces  (as  F)  may  be  feigned  to  be 
the  result  of  all  the  others^  we  have  Fwrx  FVHh  FV^  -f* 
Itc.  which,  expressed  in  words,  affirms  that  the  mQment  of 
the  resulting  tbrce  is  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
component  forces,  which  is  a  known  theorem  ;  the  momertt 
here  means  the  product  of  the  force  by  a  perpendici^lar,— 

l^e  next  subject  treated  of,  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
the  known  fluxionary  formulas  are  given,  by  which  ifie  cen* 
tres  of  gravity  of  aVeas,  curve  lines,  solids,  8^c,  may  l^  de^ 
termined.  The  author  then  introduces  the  ceiUrobar\o  me* 
thod,  as  it  is  called,  and  of  which  the  inventor^  was  Gu!din« 
Few  of  our  English  treatises  have  taken  notice  .of  this  me* 
thod  ;  it  is  not  indeed,  in  any  process  of  calculatioj),  essen- 
tial  and  absolutely  iiec^^^ary  ;  biU  it  is  ciuio.us,  ii,a(i  worthy 
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thb  mnlli^matieti)'  siudeni's  altentiM :  it  may  he  sCattd  in  a 
£6^  Hues.  ^ 

Let  y  be  the  ordinate,  jr  abscissa  of  a  curve^  and  let  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravitj  of  the  area  from  the  axia  x, 
hedx 

Thetidz=:i  f  sf^x        _     ^fsf^i  ^      . 

Meuoc  ticifyx  s=  iffit^y  that  is,  the  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  round  the  axis  *,  equals  the 
product  of  the  area  of  the  generating  curve  and  of  the  cir-> 
cmnference  (2  T/i)  described  by  the  centra  6f  gravity  *  = 
5.14159. 

AfVer  the  ccntrobaryc  method,  a  metfibd  of  greater  curio- 
•ky  tfatin  ntWity,  as  we  ha<re   already  observed,  the  author 
treats  of  the  mcthanical  powers,  the  lever,  inclined  plane, 
screw,  8cc*  which  subjects  have  been  so  frequently  tresLled 
of  before,  that  on  them  nothing  new  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected^    We  were  glad  to   hod   that   the  author  did  not 
f^ss  over  the  subject  of  the  strength  and   stress  of  tfniber. 
t  is  in  fact  less  capable  than  many  other  parts  of  mecha« 
nips,  of  mathematical  preciftiott,  but  it  is   curious,  and,  as 
c6rinectedwilh'certain  parts  in  the  aftiimal  oeconomy,  very 
interesting.    On  this  subject  a  book  was  published  some 
years  lig^,  by  a  foreigner  of  the  nameofOirard  ;  but  for  the 
'  generafiey  of  students,. what  Emers<m  has   done  in  his  Me- 
chanicsj  or  what  with  greater  neatness  and  refinement^  Ro- 
bison  has  dortela  the  Lncydbpedia  Britannica,  may  appear 
sufficient.     At  the  end  of  this  article  are  added  one  or  two 
tremarks  of  practical  utility: 

-  ''Tb«  propositiohs  wehave  given  on  the  s«treligth  aAd  strtsi  of 
ii»aterial9,  however  true,  ^ccontmg  to  tiie  priniciplffB  asturaed/ are  df 
no  use  in  practice  till  the  o^niparative  strength  of  different  suK- 
#tance»>  is  ascertaiitetl.  And  even  then  they  will  apply  more  ao* 
curately  to  some  substances  than  others.  Hitherto  they  have  beitn 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  resisting  force  of  beam^  of  linibe]^ ; 
though  it  U  probable  no  materials  whatever  accord  less  with  the 
theory  than  timber  of  all  kinds.  The  resisting  body  is  supposed 
in  the  theory  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  parallel 
iibres,  equally  distributed  around  the  axis,  and  presenting  uniform 
rtisisfance  to  rupture.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  beam  of  timber  : 
lor,  by  tracing  the  proces*  of  vegetation,  it  has  been  found  that  ttfe 
ligneous  coats  of  a  tree  formed  by  its  annual  growth,  arc  almost  con- 
centric ;  »nd  that  they  arc  like  so  maliy  hollow  cylinders  thrust 
iniD  eudh  i^tl^r^and  unitct(  47}'-  ik  kind  of  medullary  substance  wbick 
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cffifmbotHttlefesiftfaDce:  these  hoHow  fyltfid^rs,  theref(>re,  furnUll 
fliecWf  resistance  to  the  force  which  remis  to  hneak  them.  Noi^ 
when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  squared  in  order  that  it  may  be  convertt^ 
into  ft.bcam  it  isetMent  that  all  the  ligneous  cylin44ers  greater  tTian 
tht  circle  inscribed  in  th«  square  or  rectangle  which  \^  the  section 
•f  the  beam,  are  cut  ofT  at  the  sides  ;  and  rhercfure,  as  Monluck 
remarks,  alaaost  the  whole  resistance  arises  from  the  cylindric  trunk 
mserihttd  in  the  solid  part  of  the  beam.  The  port ion^^  of  the  cy- 
lindric coats  which  are  towards  the  angles  add  a  Htlle,  it  is  true,  t.6 
the  strength  of  that  cylinder,  as  they  cannot  (ail  to  oppose  iome  ire- 
sistaoce  to  the  draining  force  ;  but  it  is  far  less  than  though^  th^ 
ligneous  cylinder  were  entire.  Hence  we  can  by  le^tima^e  compari*  * 
son  accurately  iediice  the  s^ehgth  iif  a  jjH^mt  cut  from  a  entail  lre« 
by  expermients  on  another  which  has  been  sawn  from  a  nifuch  larger 
tree  or  bKick :  the  latter  is  generally  weak  aad  very  Iia4>le  to-  breu4f » 
As  to  the  concentric  cylinders  we  ba^e  been  speakiitg  of,  they  are 
mdently  not  all  of  e^ual  strength.  Those  nefirest  the  centre  being 
theoldest,  ane  likewise  the  hardest  i  which  again,  is  contrary  to  th^ 
theory,  in  which  tii^  are  supposed  uniform  throoghoof^  After  alf^ 
however,  it  is  still  found  thA  in  some  of  the  meet  important  problemi 
the  results  of  the  theory  and  well-conducted  experiments  coincide; 
even  with  regard  to  timber  :  thus,  for  example,  the  experiments  ol 
Duhamel  on  rectangular  beams  afford  results  deviatiMg  but  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  theorem  of  Galileo,  that  the  strength  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  the  brertdth  into  the  square  of  the  d^plb. 

*  Experiments  on  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  kro  b^ 
no  means  so  numerous  as  might  be  wished.  The  mort  useful  seem  to 
be  tbosa  made  by  Emerson,  Parent,  Bunks,  and  Girard :  but  it  will 
be  at  all  times  highly  advantageous  to  make  new  experiments  ott 
the  sftOM  suhfect  ;  a  labour  especially  reserved  for  engineers  who 
poasess- skill  and  seal  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession.  .  'It  hat 
been  foMml  by  experiments  that  the  same  kind  of  woodland  of  thd 
same  shape  juid  4imenfiionSy  wilt  break  with  very  difil*rf  )U  weigjit  % 
thajt  one  piece  is  much  stronger  than  another,  not  .only  cut  out 
of  the  same  tret  but  out  of  the  same  rod:  and  that  if  a  piece  gf  any 
length  planed  equally  thick  ^iroughout,  be  separated  into  three  o( 
four  pieces  of  an  equal  length,  it  will  be  found  that  these  pieces  re* 

?|uire  different  weights  to  break  thf  m.  Emerson  observes  that  woo^ 
rem  the  boughs  and  branch<*s  of  trees  is  far  weaker  than  that  oX 
the  body  :  the  wood  of  the  great  limbs  stronger  than  that  of  the 
small  ones  :  and  tlie  wood  in  the  heart  of  a  sound  tree  strongest  of 
al^  He  al^o  observes  that  a  piece  of  timber  which  has  bof ne  n? 
great  weight  for  a  smalt  time  has  broke  with  a  far  less  weight 
when  left  upon  it  for  a  much  longer  time.  Wood  is  likewise  weakei^ 
when  it  is  green,  and  strongest  when  lhort>ughly  dried;  and  should  bcf 
two  or  three  years  oM,  at  least.  Kauts  in  wood  often  weaken  it  veiy> 
much.  And  when  wood  is  cross  giained,  as  often  happens  in  sawing* 
this  will  wi^k<n  it  in  a  prater  o)  kts  degree  according  ds  the  cul 
runs  mure  or  lej^-  across  tlfc  grain,    ];'iom  all  which  it  fuliows  thaV 
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a  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  strength  ofyoodi* 
vhen  applied  to  any  use  where  strength  and  durability  are  re* 
quired. 

*  Irou  in  generally  much  more  uniform  in  m  ttrengtk  than  wood  : 
yet  experiments  shew  that  there  i%  some  difference  occasioned  by 
difierent  kinds  of  ore  ;  the  difference  b  not  onJy  found  in  iron  from 
different  furnaces  ;  but  from  the  same  furnace,  and  the  same 
melting  ;  this  may  arise  in  great  measure  from  the  different  dcgreca 
which  it  has  when  it  is  poured  into  the  mould. 

*  Every  beam  or  bar,whether  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  is  more  easily 
broken.by  any  transverse  strain,  when  it  is  sustaining  any  very  great 

'  compression  endways.Several  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  kind 
of  strain  :  a  piece  of  white  marble  ^  inch  square  and  three  inckrs 
))etweeii  the  props,  bore  38lbs  :  wbea  compressed  endways  with 
JSOOlbs.  it  broke  with  14^bs.'  TheeH^t  is  much  more  remarkable 
in  timberj  and.  more  elastic  bodies ;  but  is  considerable  in  ail. 
This*  therefore^  is  a  point  which  must  be  attended  to  in  all.  experi- 
ments :  as  must  likewise  the  following^  namely,  that  a  beam  sup*' 
ported  at  both  ends,  will  carry ^uiVe  as  much,  when  the  ends  beyond 
$he  props  are  kept  from  rising,  as  when. the  beam  rests  loosely  on  the 
props.  The  demonstration  of  this  is  given  by  Girard;  and  many 
experiments  furnish  nearly  the  same  result.' 

In  the  articles  which  rcgaid  arches,  domes,  &c.  the 
author  has  foilowed  Fraiiceur,  Emerson^  and  Robisoa;  and; 
aioceno  new  observations  or  reasonings  are  added^  ihereJs 
polhiog  that  from  us  requires  particular  criticism. 
.  To  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  succeeds  the  doctrioe  of 
motion,  a  subject  of  much  greater  variety,  extent^  and 
difficulty,  requiring  new  methods  and  formtslas  of  compu- 
tation. The  problems  appertaining  to  it  are  those  that 
bave  caused  most  of  the  improvementa  to  be  made  of  late 
years  in  analytical  science;  in  fact,  under  the  head  of 
S)'namics,  all  physical  astronomy  is  to  oe  arranged  :  we 
iiecd  notsny  a  word  farther  then  concerning  f:he  extent  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Gregory  only,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  con- 
siders it  in  some  of  its  partial  and  parMciilar  applications. 
The  simnlest  problems  that  belong  to  it  are,  concerning  the 
laws  of  tlie  rectilinear  descent  of  bodjes  by  gravity,  thet 
motiou  of  projected  bodies,  the  motion  of  (loitifs  in  circles, 
curves,  &c.  but  the  laws,  of  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  system  connected  together  after 
^n  invariable  manner,  require  the  most  curious  analysis :  on 
these  hang,  the  theories  respeeting  the  centres  of  oscillation 
and  of  gyration,  Sec.  and  wfoat  m»y  be  of  daily  pniciieat 
consequence,  the  theory  of  machines.  Mr.  Atwood,  it  is 
l;nown,  in  his  Treatise  ou  Hectilinenr  Motion,  has  solved  a 
Variety  of  problems  rclalivc  to  theiie  njatters,   with  great  ap* 
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pctttaiiee  of  crcntfteM,  hot  to  bar  minds,  not  clearly  and  satis** 
l^actorily.         M.  d'Alembert,  whom  we  consider    as     the 
founder  of  the  present  school  of  foreign  malhem^licinn*,  gave 
a  meihody  or  as  it  ha6  been  called^  a  principle  by  which  dy- 
namical problems  are  reduced  to   statical   prohlenis.     It  "^is 
U)  be  regretted  that,  of  this  principle,  he  did  not  lay  down' 
clearer  and  fuller  proofs  ;   for  were  it   necessary,   we  could' 
shew  that  considerable  doubts  and  difficulties  obscure  and 
perolex  the  principle.     But  admit  it,  use  it  as  a  method,  and 
iveknow  not  what  artifice  in  mathematics,  for  refinement 
and  utility,  has  a  greater  claim  to  distinction   than  this  has*, 
TVe  very  much   commend  iMr.  Gregory  for  introducing  it 
into  his  treatise :  be  has  bad  it,  we  perceive,  by  the  medium 
and  agency  of  l^is   constant  friend  M.  Franceur  ;  but  the 
thing  is  not  the  worse  on  this  account.     As  the   principle 
and  connected  method  is  of  importance,  and  we  believe  but 
little  known  amongst  the  mathematical  students  of  .this  coun- 
try, we  shall  first  state  the  principle  in  Mr.  G.'s  words,  and 
then  endeavour,  on  our  o^vn  papt,  to  shew  its  utility  :by  one 
or  two  easy  applications. 

*  **  In  whatever  nuiwner  wveral  bodies  change  ihejr  actual  motions. 
if  w6  conceive  that  themolion  which  each  body  would  have  in  the 
suocee<&)g  instant,  if  it  \yere  quite  ffee,  is  decomposed  into  two 
others,  of  which  one  is  the  motion  which  it  really  takes  iri  consequence 
i>f  their  mutual  actiom^  the  second  must  be  such,  that  if  each  body 
were  impelled  by  this  force  alone  ('that  is,  by  the  force  which  would 
produce  tbls  second  motion),  alt  the  bodies  would  retnain  ih  t*qui- 
librio.'" 

*  This  is  evident :  for  if  these  second  constituent  forces  are  not 
such  as  would  put  the  system  In  (*qqilibn«'>,  the  orher  c6n^tituent 
motions  could  not  be  those  which  rhe  bodies  really  take  in  con- 
sequence of  their  mutual  action,  but  would  be  changed  by  the 
first. 

*  Th^  q^  of  this propiisitjon  will  appear  from  the  foUdo^wing  exam- 
ples :  "  ' 

*  I.  Let  there  be  three  bodies  B,  B',  B",  and  let  the  forcM  F,  F,^ 
F^,  dkct  upon  ihem,  so  as  to  giVe  them  the   veiocliles  r,  i>',  i;",  in.' 
any  directions  jivhaiever.  producing' the  qu-intities  of  motion  Br,' 
B'x',  B"  t;",  which  we  may  call  F,  !•'♦  V\  becag^elhc  momenta  arc 
the  prapor  m^^isyj^e^  of  the  moving  forces.     Let;  u^i  iidut hi/r  8upp«ise 
that  by  striking  each  Dlher,  o^*  being  any  way  connected  with  each 
other,  I  hey  cannot  tnke  these  motions  F,  l'\  F',  but  really   titke  the 

.  motions/^  /'♦/".  It  is  olu'iouslhat  we  may  C()n<iih'r  the 'motion  F 
impreise^  uppn  ,tl)t:  body  B  to  be  composed  of  '.the  motion/  which 
It  realty  tnlces,  and  of  nnorhcr  motion^.  In  like  manner  F  maybe 
rrsoIve<l  ioloy' which  it  act uairy  takes  and  Hn<»rlit^i  ^' :  and  a^ain 
F"  i;iroy''and  ^'.  The  moiio/J:^  ^ill  be  tl»e  v«iuf  ^vhelher  B  be' 
ccreJ  njion  witii  ihc  I'wrce  F,  or  the  coji'iiitucui :  -n  ^n  '  .n:  I  p ;  whu- 
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iber  V  be  acted  «)poi^  by  T,  or  fay/'  Mtidff;  and  B''  by  tht  (Krcd 
F  y  or  the  CQiitpoiient  forces  y"  and  f '.  Now  by  the  supposition, 
the  bodies  actoaHy  take  the  m<?lion8/,/',/" :  tliereh  re  the  motioni 
ft^'y  f'^  ^^^^  be  such  as  will  not  derange  the  rn'Mions/^  f\  f": 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  bodies  hiid  only  the  motions  ^,  f',  p'\  impressed 
upon  them  they  would  destroy  each  other,  and  the  system  wouki 
remain  at  rest/ 

Sbppose  a  body  Q  to  be  as  a  weigbt  on  an  inclined  |)1ane» 
the  height  of  which  is;>  and  length  I,  and  to  be  coiftiected  by 
means  of  a  string  with  another  weight  P^  commonly  called 
the  power,  hanging  vertically  : 


Let  V  s=  P/s  velocity,  and  let  ifi=l6  tV*  ^  =  ^^^f  ^^^^ 

and         — t?*f-2mt    =5  —  v^h  +  (2  mi  +'v) 
but  the  motions  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  are 

Q  {v+vl  and  —  P    |x^+^|,  bence  in  *  ooDseqoetice  of 
Q  )  2m — t — V  I, P|  t^4-*£ml|,      equilibrium  must 

ensue;  consequently 

Q   Urn  A  t^il   =  T{i  +  2mi\ 

;..W|5i=P']    =    (P+Q)i 
consequently 

J^     =      SILZIL.,  and       -i~r  i«  called 

^mi  L  (P+Q)  2   m  / 

the  accelerating  force,  wtiichi  in  this  case,  is  the  constant 

force  accelerating  the  descent  of  Q. 

If  the  velocity  be  required,  since  i==:*^,  («  th^  space) 

V 

^  _  Q  /,_p/      ..  ^^      ■     Q&^P/ 

ttw  •"       /  .  JF-hQ^  '^°^*  *-  ^'"-  i.  JP+tiJ 

As  a  second  instance,  suppose  Q  to  be  elevated  by  means 
of  a  weight  P  called  a  power,  and  a  moveable  pulley,  let 
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—  v'  4-  2  m  i  =  — t/— f;'-4-(«m/4.i/0; 
the  qaaDtiiies  of  molioQ  at  the  %ud  of  the  time  i   are 
P  f  9  4-  2  i»  /|   and  |-  Q  {iZ+v'-l     •• 

P.  {^mi—v)  aod  |  Q.    (^ml+i/)    impressed     sdcly, 
would  cause  an   equHibriuin ;  hence 

and    consequently,    — ^ —    =  Q  ?J1zl!?. 
a  m  f  .  4  P  4-  Q 

If  o  be  required,  since  t=  ^ 

As  a  kst  instance^  suppose  two  bodies  P  and  Q,  t6  be 
placed  on  a  straight  lexer  at  distances  p  and  q  froih  a  cebtrt 
of  suspension  S,  let  v  =  P's  velocity,  i/  =  Q's,  then 
•  *      •       • 

i/4-2mt*=  v"  4-  v'-  +  9imi  —  i/' 
consequently,  since  the  momentum  afkr  the  interval  t  is  Pp 
(v  +  v)  +  Qq  {v'  +  r'),     Pp  Itmi-^v)  +  Qg  fam>  — 
j/)    =o;      or  Pp     («  m/  — O    =«    Oy.(«mi — 

hence,  if  u  be  the  velocity  porresponding  to  any  other  dia* 
taoce  f,     ^  ,  ^  f.  V  i>^^      o  W'    Suppose  a  =:2mi,  then 
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B  ss.  iP    ;    i7.,  wliich  is  Ibe  ^^xpr^sitoil  for  the  iislancc 

of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  centre  of  saspension  : 
and  the  analysis  which  has  if>*th^  preceding  mstance  been 
confined  to  a  sinxple  c«ise,  mighty  without  difiicully^  be  ex* 
tended  to  nrty-e©oapli?i(-du«» 

Mr.  Gregory  errs  considerably  in  his  arrangements  ;  he 
does  not  inake  the  parts-  ai  science  aptly  cohere  :  for  in- 
stance^ this  principle  of  d^Alembert  ought  immediately  t^ 
have  prece«rd  the  fbortb  chapter,  which  treats*  of  ihe  n>ta- 
tion  of  bodies  about  fixed  arcs,  of  the  centres  of  oscillation, 
gyration,  &c. :  and  since  the  book  was  intended  to  comprise 
many  subjects  and  discussions  comparativelv  within  a  small 
compass,  th^  author,  in  those  curious  and  difficoit  problems 
that  relate  to  the.  rotation  of  bodies,  &c.  ought  to  have  con- 
tented himself  with  one  method,  and  not  to  have  perplexed 
his  reader  with  different  ones^  Mr.  G.  has  not,  perhaps, 
complelely  digested  this  subject. 

In  Chap.  v..  Mr.  O.  introduces  a  phy^ico^matlrrmaticai 
theory  of  Percussion  :  the  author  of  this  theory  is  George 
Juan,  a  Spanish  author,  and  all  that  we  knew  of  this  theory 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  present  volumes  was 
from  the'  Architecture  Fiydraulique.'  J^erbaps thi.s  was  Mr. 
G/s  source?  We  should  not  havp  thought  ;wOrse  of  his 
judgment  and  propriety  of  selection,  if  he  hacl  omitted  this 
theory. 

Chap.  VI.  is  on  tlie  motion  of  machines,  and  on  theii' 
^i  masoiamm.'fQnr  of  die  first  problems  is  to  find  the  veto- 
citj^s  of  f Abe  power  uml  weight  at  the  end  of  a  time,  when 
the  power  rtii^es.  the  weight  by  means  of  the  wheel  and 
axle  :  if  V  be  the  power,  Q  the  weight,  and  if  r,  i '  be  the 
rndii  of  the  wheel » and.  axle,  then  by  an  application  of 
d'-Alemberl*:i  principle^  similar  to  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready e:k'hibited,  it  might  easify  be  shewn  that 

'  ^      ^ |V^<Jr/' 

•  — r  =  >'r^"  •f^Ur^  (r=^VeI.  f) ; and  consequenily  that 
Umt 

^Pr*  +  Q;'»  J  . 
And  in  fact,  Mr.  G.  treatinffof  d'Alemberl's  principle,  dedu- 
ces frojn  such  principle,  the  same  expression  ;  but  in  the 
present  chapter,  lieernploys  for  this  deduction  of  r  a  differ!- 
tui  inclhod,  in  reality  the  method  whi*-h  Mr.Atwood  uses  in 
his  TrciUise  on  Hectilinear  Motion.  Thisis  most  undoubted v 
siipcrfim  us ;  it  huicU  is  no  bad  a?con,9my  la  use  a  result 
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previoudy  oblatned  :  but,  from  a  scfaoliani  added  to  tfai* 
problem,  we  are  led  to  suspect,  that  Mr.  G.  was  not  cen»> 
tain  that  each  method,  that  of  the  Freneir  mathematiciaii 
and  of  Mr.  Atwood,  must  lead  to  the  same  result:  be  says 
'  if  we  compare,  bcc.  it  Will  be  seeti  that  the  expressions 
correspond  exactly.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  it  tyre- 
quired  to  proportion  the  power  and  weight  so  as  to  obtain  a 
maximum  efiect  on  the  wheel  and  axle,  we  may  adopt  the 
conclusions  of  cor.  5.  and  6  of  this  proposition/  We  mu3t 
confess  that  we  see  no  meaning  hi  the  ^  Ileiice  it  follows:^ 
it  by  no  means  appears  co  us  an  infereiLce%  jbuL  althougb 
we  do  not  entirely  approve  of  the  maipematical  Lavestigar> 
tions  on  this  subject,  some  of  the  remarks  and  iufiereaces^  as 
pmcdciiHy  useful,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

*  The  theorems  just  given  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  paints  of  view 
roachiaesought  to  be  conttidered  hy  those  who  would  labour  bcncfi7 
cially  for  their  improvement. 

*  The  fir>t  object  of  the  utility  of  machines  consists  in  furnishing 
the  means  o(  giving  to  the  moving  force  the  most  commodious  direc- 
tion ;  and,  when  it  can  be  done,  of  causing  its  action  to  be  aijplieci 
immediately  to  the  body  to  he  moved.  These  can  rarely  be  united: 
but  the  former  can  be  accomplished  in  most  instances ;  of  which 
the  use  of  the  simple  lever,  pulley,  and  wheel  and  axle,  furnish  many 
examples.  The  second  object  gained  by  the  use  of  machines  js  an 
accommodation  of  the  velocitif  of  the  nork  to  be  performed  to  the  rr^o- 
city  vith  uhich  alone  a  natural  power  can  act.  Thus,  whenever  tho 
natural  power  acts  with  a  certain  velocity  which  canhol  be  changed, 
and  the  work  must  be  performed  with  o  greater  velocity,  a  machine 
is  interposed  moveable  round  aiixed  support,  and  the  dibtancebof 
the  impelled  anil  worUng  poilits  are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  the 
two  given  velocitiits. 

*  But  the  essential  advantage  of  machines,  that,  in  fact,  which 
properly  appertains  to  the  theory  of  mtchanicti^  cousisis  in  augment- 
ing, or  rather  in  modifying,  the  energy  of  the  moving  power,  in  such 
manner  that  it  may  produce  efl'ecis  of  which  it  would  have  becu 
otherwise  incapable.  Thus  a  man  mi^ht  carry  up  a  flight  of  steps 
twenty  pieces  of  stone,  each  weighing  OO  pounds  (onO  by  one)  :n  as 
small  a  time  as  he  cuutd  (with  ilic  samolahour)  raise  tluni  all  to- 
gether by  a  piece  of  machinery,  that  w«)uld  have  the  vdocilies  of 
the  impelled  and  working  points  aji  20  to  1;  an(',  in  this  case,  iht 
ihbtruinent  would  furni^h  no  iral  advdntago,  excopt  that  of  savins 
his  5ltp».  Uut  if  a  Urije  block  of  OO  times  30,  or  (iOOlbs.  weight, 
hereto  be  raised  to  the  same  hri^Jit,  it  would  far  surpass  the 
utmost  cflbrisof  the  man,  without  the  intvrvenilun  •i  i»ome  ssuch  cou- 
Uivancc.* 


'Or,  gpucrally,  as  M,  Pruny  remarks  (Arcrii.  Hydraul.  art. 
^U<^.),macbiias  enable  us  to  di^po>c  the  factors  of  V\  t  in  mch  a 
iuaiu:ir,  that  while  lliat  prv^Jucl  tr/i.iijiuc>  the  same  i'ti  ik4a**rs  mfv 
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Imv^  tf>(*a6li'«ther  any  fatio  we  <)esire:  Thus,  to  give  anotlifr  cii* 
«mp1e :  Sup^vose  that  a  man  everting  kts  streogdi' iinineUiaif  ly  upon 
H  miM  ol  jl54J^  can  raise  it  vertically  with  a  velocity  oi  4  iett  per 
aecond;  the  san^f  mao  acting  upon  .a  mass  of  iOOOIbs.  camiot  give 
it  any  vertical  inoiion  though  he  exerts  bit  utmost  streiif^h^  unless 
he  has  recourse  to  some  mechine.  Now  he  is  capable  Qiproilucii^ 
an  eff«;ct. equal  to  25X4X^:  the  letter  I  being  introduced  because 
if  the  labour  is  continued  the  value  of  t  will  not  %be  indefinite,  bat 
comprised  within  assignable  limits.  Thus  we  have  35  X  4  X  /=:10()0 
X  t^  X  ^ ;  and  Consequently  t==^  of  a  foot.  This  man  may,  there- 
fore, with  a  machine  as  a  lever,  or  axis  in  pentrochio,  cause  a  masi 
of  lOOOlbs.  to  ijse  <^  of  a  foot,  in  the  some  time  that  he  could  rais^ 
fSlbs.  four  feet  without  a  machine;  or  he  may  raise  the  greater 
weight  as  Air  as  the  less,  by  employing  40  timet  as  much  time. 

*  From  what  has  been  aaid  on  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  may 
be  attained  by  machines,  it  will  be  seen  that>so  Joiig  as  a  moving 
force  exercises  a  determinate  effort  with  a  velocity  likewise  determi* 
Bate,  or  so  long  as  the  product  of  these  is  constant,  the  effect  of  the 
fnachine  will  remain  the  same :  thus  uuder  this  point  6f  view,  suppos* 
ing  the  preponderance  of  the  effort  of  the  moving  power,  and  ab- 
ttracting  from  inertion  and  friction  of  materials,  the  convenience 
of  application,  &c.  all  machines  are  equally  perfect.  But,  from 
what  has  bceii  shewn^  (arts.  S76^  377.)  a  moving  force  may,  by 
diminishing  its  velocity,  augment  its  effort,  and  reciprocally.  Theria 
is,  therefore,  A  certain  effort  of  the  moving  force,  such  that  ils  pro- 
duct by  the  velocity  which  comports  to  that  effort  is  the  greatest 
possible.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  law  assumed  in  the  articles 
just  referred  to,  we  have,  when  the  effect  is  a  maximum,  Vz=:  ^  W, 
or  F  =  -J^  ^;  and  these  two  values  obtaining  together  their  product 
^  p  \V  exprehtes  the  value  of  the  greatest  effect  with  respect  to  the 
unit  of  time.  In  practice  it  will  always  be  ad viseable  to  approach 
as  nearly  to  these  values  as  circumstances  will  admit;  for  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  can  always  be  exactly  attained.  But  a  sroatl 
variation  will  not  be  of  much  consequence  :  for  by  a  well  known 
property  of  those  quantities  which  admit  of  a  proper  maximum  and 
minimum,  a  value  assumed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  either  df 
these  extremes  will  produce  no  sensible  change  in  the  effect. 

*  If  the  relation  of  F  to  V  followed  anv  other  law  than  that  whicb 
we  have  assumed,  we  should  find  from  the  expression  of  that  laio 
values  of  F,  V,  &c.  different  from  the  preceding.  The  general  me- 
thod, however,  would  be  nearly  the  same. 

*  With  respect  to  practice,  the  grand  object  in  all  cases  should  be 
to  procure  a  uniform  motion,  because  it  is  that  fron»  which  (cmteris 
paribus  J  the  greatest  effect  always  results.  Every  irregularity  in 
the  motion  wastes  some  of  the  impelling  power  ;  and  it  is  the  greats 
e»t  only  of  the  varying  velocities  which  is  equal  to  thi^t  which  the 
machine  would  acquire  if  it  moved  uniformly  throughout:  for, 
while  the  m;otion  accelerates,  the  impelling  force  is  greater  than 
what  balances  the  resistance  at  that  time  opposed  to  it,  and  the  velo-' 
city  it  less  than  what  the  machine  would  acquire  if  moving  unifoTflapk 
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beciiusc  the  power  i&  not  then  acting  against  tbo.  uhole  re^isUuiC^*, 
In  both  these  stttiations,  iheieloreyifae  perfornuince  of  the  machine, 
isk'ss  than  if  the  power  and  resistance  were  v.%acily  balanced  ;  in 
Tihich  case  it  would  move  uniformly  (art.  363.)-  Besides  this,  wbca 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  and  particularly  a  very  ponderous  one» 
isirrpgulafi  there  are  continual  repetitious  of  strains  and  juUs  which 
soiin  derange  and  ultimately  destroy  the  whole  structure.  Every  at* 
tcntion  should,  therefore,  be^patd  to  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  ir* 
legularity.  Some  of  the  most  succeMful  methods  of  ensuring  a  uni* 
formity  of  motion  will  be  given  in  the  second  volume*  We  inufft' 
now  turn  to  other  subjects.' 

In  book  Scl.  Mr.  G.  treats  of  hydrostatics^  that  is  of  the 
subjects  usually  included  under  it ;  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
liodies^  of  the  pressure  of  non-elastic  fluids^  and  of  we  stable 
lity  of  floating  bodies :  the  last  subject  involves  many  poiaU 
of<}i(Bcult  consideration,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  monientdus.  In  hydrodymtmicsy  the  effliixof 
fluids  froo)  orifices  in  vessels,  the  eflect  of  water  on  under- 
shot  and  overshot  wheels,  are  considered.  Both  subjecU 
have  their  peculiar  diflicul ties, and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
zeal  and  care  with'  which  Mr.  G.  ha^  put  together  and  com- 
pared the  reasonings,  theories,  and  experiments  of  several 
eminent  men  upon  them,  and  especially  on  the  first  mentioa-t 
ed  subject.  Pneumatics,  the  resistances  of  fluids  are  also  ia 
this  first  volume  treated  of,  not  very  fully  indeed,  but  suffi- 
ciently for  the  object  and  intentof  the  work.  We  let  these 
1»a$s  without  particular  criticisms,  since  such  criticisms  would 
ead  us  very  far  to  ejcceed  the  limits  on  these  occasioiu 
usually  observed  by  us,  and  since  in  some  of  ihe  preceding 
disquisitions  we  may  be  judged  to  have  been  uaoecessarily 
minute  and  parlfcular. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  practical 
mechanics,  and  to  the  description  of  machines,  it  is  tons 
ihe  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  work,  and  to  the  pub* 
lie,  considering  the  scarcitv  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  most 
valuable.  Emerson's  work,itis  known,  contains  adescriptioQ 
of  machines  ;  but  since  his  time,  machinery  has  been  amaz- 
inG;ly  improved :  in  modern  times,  the  most  useful  work  of 
this  kind  that  we  have  seen,  is  Trony's  Architecture  Hy» 
draulique;  but  this  can  never  come  into  common  use.  Thif 
partof  the  m^cA(7>/u*5  then  we  consider  to  be  highly  useful, 
and,  indeed,  there  does  not  now  occur  to  our  minds  apy 
English  work  of  the  like  plan  and  extent.  After  the  first 
80  pages,  machines  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  described : 
and  in  the  previous  pages,  certain  ni/lhods  and  artifices  are 
explained,  by  which  the  directioli  ut*  im^tioa  qiay  be  cbang- 
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^  I  frictioQ  and  the  ri^dity  of  cords  art  treated  of  ; 
prime  movers,  as  they  are  called,  Sec.  In  regard  to  th^ 
tubject  of  friction,  the  author  states  the  experiments  and 
ihferences  of  Mr,  Vince,  and  then  the  experiments  of  M., 
Coulomb  ;  and  then  he  observes,  which.^is  true  enough,  thai, 
the  results  obtained  by  these  two  experimentalists  widely 
differ.  Was  there  not  here  an  opportunity  for, a  critical, 
examinatioh  of  the  two  meUiod^ .  and  of  the  rcasoniogk 
ipuodedon  them?  As  the  master  siiinds,  the  reader  is  advifti 
on  ap  uncertain  sea. ... 

On  the  subject  of  steam  engines,  there  is  a  long  article  of 
some^vhnjt  a  controversial  cast;  its  iptent  is^  to  lessen  t^e 
iherit  of  Mr.  Watt.  So  many  particulars,  which  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  and  so  many  circumstances  out  of 
the  power  of  speculative  men  properly  to  appreciate,  are 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  that  we  shall  easily 
beexcused,ifwedo  notaltemptto  stateor  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

In  the  description  of  machines,  is  inserted  that  of  a  chim- 
ney cleanser:  and  we  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  a  para- 
graph in  which  are  advertised slW  those  who  sweep  chimnies 
witn  the  nete)  machines  at  the  old  price. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  have  been  much  entertain- 
ed and  instructed  by  this  second  volume;  but  its  nature  is 
such,  that  all  particular  criticisms  are  excluded,  or  can  only 
\ie  with  awkwardness  introduced.  We  can  do  little  more 
than  state  in|  general  terms,  that  the  descriptions,  in  general, 
arc  full  and  sacisfactory  :  there  may  indeed  be  trifling  and 
occasional  errors  and  obscurities,  but  they  have  not  occurred 
to  us ;  and  we  acknowledge  not  so  to  have  read,  as  not  to 
have  omitted  any  one  description. 

The  plates.of  this  work  are  neatly  eicecuted,  and  by  a 
very  judicious  arrangement  placed  by  themselves  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume. 

On  ihe  whole,  we  regard  tlie  present  as  an  useful  and 
re^peclnble  treatise,  although,  in  its  scientific  part,  there  arc 
many  things  at  which  the  nicely  and  taslidionsness  of  onrcri- 
tfeism  might  incite  us  to  carp  and  cavil.  Jf  the  author  does 
not  seize  on  the  arduous  station  of  an  inventor,  he  ever 
appears  solicitous  to  explain  Co  his  reader,  the  discoveries 
of  preceding  philosophers  ;  and  if  on  particular  subjects  the 
student  deniiinds  additional  information,  he  is  almost  con- 
srunlly  rcfencd  to  sources  ample  and  original.  We  cannot 
dijimiss  this  subject,  without  feeling  it  to  be  our  duty  again 
to  connueiid  the  author's  industry,  and  the  zealous  activity 
witli  which  he  has  pursued  his  various  researches. 
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Att.  v.— AftwdiV  of  tie  Expeditncy  of  an  Ecclesia%(hal 
Eitabthhtnent for  Brituh  India;  both  as  the  Mcnm  oj per- 
ptinating  the  Ckrhtian  Religion  dmnrig  oilr  own  Countn/- 

V  men;  and  at  a  Foundatidnfor  the  ultimate  Civilization  of 
the  Natives.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  M.  A.  on 
of  the  Chaplains  at  the  Presidency  of  ^Port  WHliam  in 
JSengai,  Fiet  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  fVil/iam,  and 
Professor  of  Classits  in  the  ^ame ;  and  Member  df  the 
^    Asiatic  Society.    4to\  V2s.    Cudell.     1^0^. 

BEFORE  we  come  to  a  pslrticular  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  it  maiy  be  proper  to  remind 
our  readers^  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  already  exercised  the  talents  oF  the  English  and  Scotch 
noivefsities,  and  of  some  of.  ^he  principal  English  schools, 
by  proposing  to  them,  with  a  truly  oriental  munificence, 
prizes  for  the  best  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  all  of  which  had  fespecti  in  ^  greater  or  less  * 
degree,  to  the  state  and  improvement  of  religion  and  eivi- 
lizatioQ  in  our  gigantic  empire  in  the  eastern  world.  The 
•ame  genUetnan  has  this  year  offered  to  the  universities  a 

trixe  of  5001.  <each)  for  the  best  work  in  Eiiglish  prosc^  em- 
racine  the  fotiowiug  subjects  > 
I.  In^  probable  design  of  the  Divine  Providence'  iti  sub- 
jecting so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  to  the  British  dominion. 

'2.  llie  duty,  the  means,  and  the  consequences^  of  trans* 
latiogtbe  scriptoresinto  the  oriental  tongues,  and  of  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge  in  Asia.^ 

3,  A  brief  hisi;oric  view  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in 
diflferent  nations,  since  its  first  promulgation ;  illustrated  by 
maps,  shewing  its  track  througbont  the  world  ;  with  chro- 
THiiogicid  notices' of  its  duration  in  particular  places. 

That  a  single  unsupported  individual,  and  that  individual 
oaewbose  profession  precludeshim^  almost  entirely,  from  parti- 
ciiiatingia^the  wealth  which  Indiasometimespoursintothelap 
or  her  conquerors,  and  bftener  imparts  to  the  more  peaceful 
labours  of  the  civil  departments  oi  her  government",  or  to  the 
toils  of  the  merchant,  shonld  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
make  such  extraordinary  exertions,  is  a  dixumstance  in 
itself  calcniated  to  excite  and  awaken  some  portion  of  the  . 
publio-  attention.    The  captious  and  ungenerous  might  b^ 

Crhaps  disposed  to  ask  how  are  we,  at  so  great  a  distance; 
ys  too,  or  tnen  confined   to  doistered  walls  and  acaderaig 
shades,  competent  to  direct  such  mighty  objects  a«?  the'  ci^ 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  8.  May,  1806.  E 
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yilizing  and  evangelizing  many  vast  and  barbarons  natiens^ 
Vp  whose  habUsy  [irejudices,  iuanntrs»audiiLngMi%^«  ive  w^ 
almost  entire  strangers  f  Migbl  nut  Mr,.  BucimBoa  have 
done  belter  irt  proposing  his  splendid  rewurds  to  tlie 
students  in  the  i4iiant  establishment  of  Fort  \\'illLaiDy  who 
must  enjoy  manifold  helus  and  advantages  fur  tJ^ese  dls^ 
cussions,  of  which  an  European  scholar  has  no  ^hare  ? — 
To  these,  and  to  any  other  e^qniries  or  imputations  of  ft 
similar  tendency,  a  very  satisfactory  reply  pmy  be  deda^d 
from  the  most  cursory  perusal  oJ'  the  present  memoir*  Its 
subject,  it  will  soon  be  seen,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
it  wants  only  tu  be  known^  to  bei'eltas  such  through  every 
corner  of  these  favoured  kingdoms.  Our  eyes  have  beea 
tooJong  closed  against  the  wrelclied  state  of  our  OMgbtjr 
eastern  empire  in  all  Uiose  things  which  ought  to  be  of  near-t 
est  concern  to  Christian  svuipathy  and  Christian  polieys 
Let  us  but  become  sufficient ly  aware  of  these  circum.staii* 
ces,  and|  in  spite  of  all  obsUicles,  something  piust^iid  will 
Redone.  From  this  cofintry  tlie  reipedy  must  pioceed; 
in  this  country  therefore,  it  is  first  pecessary  th^t  the  exieol 
and  malignity  of  the  malady  sbo/ild  be  iuvfsiigated  and 
understood.  HeMce  Mr.  Biicbauaa  has,  in.  Q^r  estimate* 
^boseu  lus  measures  with  v^rv  great  sagacity  aikI  prndeAcei 
]^e  has  succeeded  to  a  consicf^rnbie  ejctentinakWake^ng  t^ 
public  attention  by  his  preparatory  proceedings;  he  has 
opened  a  new  and  valuable  mine-c>l*  knowledge  to  tlie  einu^ 
lation  and  pursuit  of  our  studei^ts;  be  bas^xcited  a  de«ire 
and  thirst  for  authentic  particulars  respecting  the  present 
and  the  past  state  of  our  eastern  possessions;  and, has  arousr 
H  the  speculations  as  well  of  the  politician  as  tiie  divine, 
to  the  probable  future  condition  olf  that  region.  We  ant 
now  therefore  in  a  fit  and  prepared  state  of  mind  to  lis* 
ten  to  such  documents  and  reasonings  as  the  industry  pr 
the  wisdom,  whether  of  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  or  pf  any 
other  best  calculated  to  impart  instructions,  may  lay  betoi^ 
us. 

The  present  work  is  arranged  in  three  principal  divisiont : 
th^  fir$t  of  which  respects  the  means  of  preserving  and  iok* 
proving  the  slate  of  religion  and  morals  among  our  conn^ 
trymen  in  India ;  the  second  concerns  the  propagation  of 
relieion  and  civilization  aifiong  the  natives;  and  the  third 
details  the  progress  which  has  been  hitherto  made  in  Ibiy 
latter  object. 

Our  fallow  countrymen,  who  penetrate  into  the  easteni. 
htiaUphere  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  vo  the  eonceriit 
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iHm  liofe  f^pooi^  glvtinalfttthevafecbfid  ejre  and  tostariog) 
bt^4  4>f  4«Mr  motber  isom^ttfi  Thef  ri«  at  oiiqe  ikprivel 
<4 ih^iet  |bQ<ii«ita4  lii^  to  tbtib  sDrt  of  life  wkick  an  afibo-^ 
li^Ml?  q^^er  wo^ld  detigbi  lo  be  wiloesaoFifi  a  bdoved 
«HH  ^  ^imif  .^afNirmtkHi  fmm  iheir  ralalives  iui  frteiM}B> 
from  Ibfir  vfoMQ  duty  it>  w^ttM  baveheen  to  watch  tyretf 
¥M)t0r9iiir4lbeir  ^oulb,  aai  ffoni  the  aannoierabk  Htihi^ 
«Qd  a?wcMl»>»3  wbicb  i  botnei^  a  f^mily^a  Defgbbourb6o4. 
aod  a  Dative  t^onqUy  hied  upon:  Ihe  he$u^>  add  *which  temp 
I^^JHK^iHkI  guide  il  bri  tibe  vay  of .4ufty.  t^^s^  separalioa 
iMi  kNR^.91901  c^^iHioAly  kakta  place  also  atm  1^  wbenp 
^ar^lti^  Md  every  faoad.  it  wan  tied  lo  provide  for  the  tecu* 
iK^  o^itiKM  itil^ily.  Thna^  youog  in  years,  m  initructtoa 
¥m  eiytri^M^  Vi^  aoe  boded  6a  a  loxtinoos  tbore^  and 
u)  ibif  iiUmrmed  aod  .almoai  ^efenoeless  slate  are  as^* 
4liJl9d: '  ^  iaeufoerable  leipptatioiia.  '{^y  are  sent  to 
iiff  iDt%«Qlii0ile  nahealiby  country^  aiuidbt  a  superstkioo* 
and  beoiHMN:V6Qple>  whett  hotb  nuod  and  bedy  are  liid>W 
tospffer;  among  their  countr^nieQ  th^y  .m^f^  wit^  ft  l^K 
And  dis^Tpafed  ^ate  6f  society,  where  §on)e 'firi?  koijijig  iin<| 
D?in^  oni^  for  ^he  express^  purpo;^  pJF  prociiring  t^iew  kp^^ 

%refentere<J;  otbers.  wtipa?  proapept^ a^  l<?sf  ii^^tering,  ^w 
9aiing  onjly  for  the  4ay  th^t  is  p<|i^i)g  oyer  tb^m,  givep  up^ 
to  lii^ry  9Mfid  Vioe^  ^  seg^rdHig  their  booaes  ^ich  a  gloOf<^ 
my  and  sullipn  detain  'Ltshoidd  be  considered  loo  that  o0 
Ihie  muHftlMd^n^mir  isonntrymen  who  go  out  every  yeary 
.  tbtae  am  <^ni  avmy  fow  who  ever  return,  '^hat  shall  We 
think  t^^  of  t^4  m^Hanehoty  ^uth,  as  k'  is*  eonveyod  to  uft 
in  the  wQrd#  of  Mf-  Uwh«n?^n» '  tbat  wheq  Itbey  ie:^ve  gqg- 
bmd,tbfey  Iqav^  th^ir  religioq  fpr  evprr' 

For^  fet  u^  inflMi;r  wlwt  provisiojfi  is .  i»ad^  toif  arda  tl^ 
prevemiop  of  jfiese.  jdaD2(ers,  |iad  fpr  proift9ii(Qg,  ^ponU•^ 
aaloe^  and  c6mpl^ng;  tus?  ^.vs^la^  of  ^  religious  an4 
moral  e^'H'dtjbip. 

"  The  e3fat)rwhi»ent  of  chaplains  for  U?^  l^riU^h  ejpipirf 
fh  India,  19  not  ninph  greater  now  than  i^  waf  whc^n  9ju^ 
possessiods  ^es^irv^fjl  li^tl^  more  than  the  n^me.o^fyi^^pr^/, 
in4er  JLord  CliVje.  3ix  i»iUtary>  ou^  twelve  civil  chaplaitxt 
c6mplete$  ibe  whole  iina^be^.  Nuris  that  list  ever  fail.  The 
^umber  is  f6fi^tiine6  reduced  on^  half.  When  one  dies  o^ 
xttttrns  borne,  his  successor  does  not  arrive,  in  most  cases,  till 
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iwQjiears  afterwards.^   Two-thirds  of  the  number  htfae&T0^ 

rage  complement  upon  daty  at  one  time  for  the  la^  ten 

yeai^.    At  Bencool^n,  at  the  fattury  at  Canton^  .at  the 

flourishing  settldment  of  Prinoer^if  Wale^  Island,^  at  Ma* 

I^ca^  Amboyna,  add.  at  the  ofllevjiitands  to  the  ea^iriird' 

How  in  our  possession^  there,  is  ooMp^iogle  English  cl^gy- 

mafik     The  two  British  armies  in  Hindostan  and  iil  the 

Dekhaut  lately  in  the  field,  1) ad  not  one  chaplain. <   Some 

single  islands  in  the  West  Indies  have  a  mor^  regoiatr  lihureh 

establishment^and  more  extensive  Christian  advantage  rtiati* 

the  whc^  British  .empire  in.  the  east.    Jamaieit  alone'  baa* 

e%A^^ii  churches:   Eogiish  India  has  three  ^  one  at  Cal^' 

cutta,  one  at  Madras^  and  one  at  Bombay; 

'  Ao«L  what  then  can  we  expect  tbbe  the^tata  of  reHgiott' 

among  a  people  who  have  no  divine  service  f    AAer  a  k*^si-^ 

dence  for  a  few  years  at  a  station  where  there  is  nb*  tiiHiht 

ohurch  and  worship^  and  where  the  •  snperstitilms  of'  tbe 

natives  are  constantly  visible ;  where  mveterate  example- 

and  the  whole  system  and  ^laO  of  life  tend  to  aid  and  con* 

firm  the  melancholy  degeneracy;  dll  respect  f0t  Christiati- 

institutions  dies  away,  and  the  Christian  sabbalb  iir^o  other* 

wise  distinguished  than  by  the  di^lay  of  the  ^ti^b'flag. 

"  .   •.«    fc  '  '  '      J 
.  •  This  (says  Mr-  Buchankn).  is  .^he  only  comitry,  in   top  wholn 

Wbrld,  civilized  br' barbarous,  wbcre  no  tenth  is  ^aid;,  ubere'no 
twentieth,  lio  hundredth,  nci  thousandth  part  of  \ii  fevehucs  is^ 
^veh  bygOYcrament,  t6^  th!c  suppoht  of  the  teligi'dn'of  that  go- 
vernment; and  It  i^  ttfii'only  instaiic^^ihlhe  anfials  of  bur  country' 
i#hers  church  a^d  state  hav6  been  dismembered.  We  seem  at  pre* 
scvit'to  be  tryin|5  th«  c^uestioh,  "  whether ^fdigion  b^^hecess^ry  for 
ilatate?"  >vhdther  a  rvniote  commarcijil  empire,  having  no  sign  o^ 
^  Deity,  no  temple,  ao  type  of  any  thing  heavenly,  may  not  yeCr 
naintain  its  Chrbii^ :  f urity,  antl  its  ^iitlcal  strength,  amitfet 
pagan  suptfcstitionsy  and  a  voluptuous  and  unprincipled  peoplei* 

•  The  want  of  faithful  instructors  in  their  youth  it  is,  which 
confines  so  many  in  that  remotfe  country  to  so  late  a  period 
of  life.  Froni  the  want  of  counsellor's  in  situations,  of  au- 
thority and  influence  to  save  them  from  debt,  on  their  arri-' 
Tdl  in  India;  and  to  guard  them  dgainstlhose  illicit  bative  ^ 
'  connections,  i^ot  less  injurious,  it  basbeen  said,  to  the  under- 
it'andine,  than  to  the  affections,  ^nd  which  the  long  ab- 
sente  of  teligion  has  almost  rendered  hot  disreputable,  Uiey 
fall  into  a  desponding  and  indplent  habit  of  inind/whicn 
contemplate  home  without  affectioTi*,  and  yet  expects!^  that 
country  happiness.  For  want  of  dWiae  service,  Europeans 
in  general,  instead  of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  holy^  profane- 
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U  opcaly.    The  Hindoo  works  on  that  day,  and  the  English* 
maa  works  with  him.    The  only  days  on  which  the  English'- 
maa  works  not,  are  the  Hindoo  hohdays  :  for  on  these  days, 
the  Hindoo  will  not  work,    I'he  annua)  investment  sent  to 
Boglaod,   pariicaiarly  that  belonging  to  individuals,   baa 
this  peculiar  to  it,  considered  as  being  under  the  law  of 
Christian  commerce,  that  it  is  in  part  the  produce  of  Sun* 
day  labour  by  Christian  hands.     Does  it  not  appear,  Mr. 
Buchanan  demands  in  the  course  of  this  appeal,  a  proper 
thing  to  wise  and  good  men  in  England  (for,  after  a  long  resi* 
denceia  India,  we  sometimea  lose  sight  of  what  is  account- 
ed  proper  at  home)  does  it  not  seem  proper,  when  a  thou* 
aand  British  soldiers  are  assembled  at  a  remote  station  in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  that  the  sabbath  of  their  country  should  be 
noticed  f.  that  at  least  it  should  not  be  what  it  is,  and  eVer 
tDust  be  where  there  is  no  religious^  restraint,  a  day  of  pe* 
miliar  profligacy  f    Of  a  thousand  soldiers  in  sickly  India, 
there  will  gederaliy  be  a  hundred  who  are  in  a. declining 
atate  of  health  ;  who,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  climate 
4Uid  with  intemperance,  have  fallen  intoadejected  and  hope^ 
lets  state  of  mind,  and  pass  their  time  in  painful  reflection 
on ibeir distant,  homes,  their  absent  families,  and  on  the 
follies  and  vices  of  their  past  life,  and  at  length  close  tlieir 
dayain  the  most  deplorable  stat^  of  destitution  and  wretch^ 
ednesd. 

Nor  can  it  be  ur^ed  that  this  sad  condition  of  things  is  the    ^ 
Toluntary  degradation  and  self-abasement  of  the  wretched 
.iodivjduals  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  and  the  suflerers  by 
iu    The  voice  of  religion,  wherever  it  is  heard,  is  always  lis* 
tened  to.  -The  Christian  minister  finds  an  audience  when* 
.ever  be  solicits  attenuon.  The  establ'tdiments  of  the  Romish, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  churches,  tend  all  to  confimi 
^18  dictate  of  natural  reason,  and  prove  at  the  same  time, 
though  labouring  under  many  disaavantages,  that  their  ten« 
dency  is  decidedlv  salutary.     They  display  an  example 
nrhich  at  once  challenges  and  encourages  our  imitation,  and 
upbraids  our  neglect.  .  Among  tbepi  divine  service  is  regu- 
larly performed,  and  the  churches  are  generally  well   at- 
tended ;  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  preserved  \  and  the  be* 
nefactions  of  the  people  are  liberal.    It  has  been  observed^ 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  India  yield  less  to  the  luxury 
of  the  country,  and  suSer  less  from  the  climate  than  the 
£ngHsh ;  which  is  owing,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  their  youth 
being  surrounded  by  the  same  religious  establishidents  which 
they  had  at  home,  and  to  their  beinjg  still  subject  to  the  oh* 
serv^Oion  and  counsels  of  religious  characters  whom  thty  are 
early  taught  to  reverence, 
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The  remedy  iben  Mrhieh  Mr/B«clia6iA  |>ft>{>6ses'  ftlMllf 
evils  nbove  enumerated^  is  a  British  ^ccleattaiicvl  ^MaibHib* 
meDt.  This  lie  insures  hs  would  be  received  with  llMiwkM- 
1^69,  and  might  be  crganieed  without  diftcuHy.  Tfor'is  l| 
probable,  in  his  judgment^  tb^t  k  nrUl  be  opposed  <Mi  tM 
ground  ojf  expence.  By  the  \a,^  cessions  and  <5oo^eit»y 
provinces  have  been  added  to  ibeBrttfsh  sovereign ty^WlioM* 
annual  revenues  would  pay  the  t^bole  ecclesiadtk^  estaUMh' 
itt^nt  pf  }Lnjland  many  iioAes  over^  , 

. ;  Besides  the  manifotd  advaiibagea,  ihedeplorable  'oeoHniy^ 
and  the  consequent  inevitable  obligation  to  Mch  'an  estft* 
blishaient^  in  behalf  of  our  own  oountryneiiy  its  political  b^ 
'  nefitf  ifi  regard  to  our  ascendancy  among  the  native  wouldi^ 
we  are  assured,  be  incalculable.  Their  eonsfaot  dbsenMiMi 
is^  that  <  the  English  have  no  r di^oB  ;'  and  Ibey  wondM 
whence  our  countrymen  bare  deitTed  tbeir  acknowkilgai 

Srinqiples  of  humanity^  Justioe,  magnanimity,  and  tmthi 
midist  all  our  conquests  in  the  east;  amtibt the ^ory^ 
^ur  arms  or  policy  ;  amidst  our  brilliant  display  of  jast  wMl 
generous  qualities,  the  finghshaaan  is  still  in  iMir^eyirs '  lii% 
C^&r/ thatts>.the'if)6del. 

vMr«  Buchanan  htfvinff  thus  evinced  tbe1ifd«siA^the'^<i[]pfw 
^ien€tf,%n<i  the  ptaotib^ilii^  of  the  introduction  irf^tfntafg^tl 
j^el'^ious  advantages  iffto  Brf^b  India,  proceeds/inUhe  fiHh 
f^hapter,  to  the  examination  pf  the  oHtciiont  which  •m^y  1j^ 
adduced  in  opposition  to'  suoh  a  t|efe|igti.  Th^^s  iii%  'J^ttci* 
»pally  r^ducfble  to  two:  first,  that  the  empire  tl\ai  bi%li«nb 
*^ouri^bed  without  an  ecclesisfstical  estabHvbtnefifti;  M^ 
.Secondly,  that  sacb  an  establishment  woahd  promdteob- 
loniasatiou.  These  pbjectioiis  are  not,  we  tbio^,  sop^wwfW, 
1>ut  that  we  may  aafely  kave  tlieth  to  tbeir  UtmoBtopenstiorr ; 
or  refer  those,  who  oi^nnot  satisfy  ^behr  own  tnhwts  r^pieet- 
iag  then^,  (aifoar  limits  adi^oniskuatotdo)  io^r.Jlttctoaah^s 
Jilemoir. 

At  tlie  latlf  r  end  of  this  cbapteri  be  closer  the  fim  part, 
find  leads  us  foipward  to  thcst&bject  of  ibe  -second,  nyhich-^ 
the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  the  nati^^,  '0^<^  M- 
Ipwitig  terins : 

*  It  will  be  teto6mberfe<),  that  nothing  which  h^s  been  o^^^erved  \\ 
intemlei)  tb  imp^y  that  any  peculiar  pfovision  sho\il(i  be  made  iin« 
tnediat^fy  tor  the  inrftruciibn  of  the  natives.  Any  expensive  esta- 
blish merit  t)f  this  4cind,  however  becoming  our  national  character, 
or  obligatory  ou  our  i^rinciples,  cimnot  possibly  be  'organ^icd  ,tb 
efficient  parpose,  «litboUt'tl>e  ikid  of  a  I061I  church.-' 

*  Let  us  first  establish  our  oun  nilifei(fti^mongrt  ^UrS«3ves,'an^'61ir 
Am«iMc  sut^et^ts  wHI  soon  benefit  h^'iX.    Whea  otibe  bar  •  itetiMi^  ^ 
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^dwiyh  ilnffl  ha^ii  be«i  jci>96natd  Jp  Mta.  tbe  mtmben  of  tl^f 
jcb«rcb  mdil  be  the  best  qaslifi?d  to  vai^'isHt  the  state  At  to  the  means 
by  wbidi.  (rofi^Mme.Co  linpe,  ^he  ^yilizatioii  of  the  natives  may  be 

Xfa^^aecood  part  t^os  commences : 

*  Suppo^iot  im  eccksfB»tica1  ebtablishment  to  ba?e  been  given  to  \ 
](i4ia,we  »hf^U  now  cons.iik^  lite  res4ilt,  in  regard  to  the  civilizaiioii 
of  the  auu.ve>.  }tiIo  im(Q«diate  bei^tit  ii  to  be  expected  from  it  in 
ibe  way  of  revolution ;  bat  U  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  deductivu 
fram  fa^s>  that  the  most  beneficial  conscq^uences  will  follovit^  in  tba 
way  of  orf«inHry  cifect  from  an  adequate  cause/     r.  ^1 . 

But  isit«l#fir  Ihat  tbe  ^att^es  stand  in  neisd  of,  and  would 
be  beuefited  by  our  civilisation  and  ou^  religion  i  Has  it 
Dot  hefia  of^ii  repe«aed  ,to  us  ^»  Eoropie,  that  tbey  are  a 
M^«k»  g«nik,  aod  ti«FiQle0«;raGft,oien  who  might  rather  giv« 
Ao  m,  5i(tv;^b^W  .09r«elves  io  our  cbrisiiapijtv  and  our  virtues^ 
mnemmf^  XP  c^pj  aft^r,.  oi' tbat^mper  which  is  indeed  t;be 
ididalpof  oyfff  reUgioftj,  but  is  in  aosoft  realized  in  our  lives  i 
Are  not  tb«y  already  betteir  and  happier  than  we  are,  and 
moreUl^e.whlvk  weour^ielveaoughttQbef 

We  agree  wUh  iV}r.  Buchanan  iip  tlie  belief  that  mueh  ar- 
^fice  baabf^n  used  to  pre-occupy  tl^  uadtjids  of  the  people  of 
JBurofJie,  by  wi^tef^of  various  view&audjindinations^  tlirough 
atateiueiits  /^K  jtbis^cliaracter,  which  t^e  real,  circumstajicea 
^d  disposifi4yi»  of  ihe  Q.ative  tribe$  will  by  npipjeans justify. 
IthaabcQii  a^oopated. »  viriue.^thom^  QOt  to  remove  the 
prejiiV^i^eaof  tbe  ignorant  natives;  i^t  ip  reproyie  jLbeir.idoL- 
^y,  BM>c  to  tiM^cb  tbjetr  bloody  superstition. 

Few  perbj^)s  will  be  disponed  to  interposis  in  vj[ndicali6a 
pf  tba  reljjjious  and  moral  state  of  one  large  portion  of  ihe 
InbabitaDU  ^f  Briiigh  India,  the  Mal^ometans.  liui  tUemo- 
lal'stata  of  fh^  Uindooa  is  represctntMl  by  tho9e  i|*ho  know 
them  be»t,  as  still  worse  than  tlmt  of  the  Mahometans. 
Hardly  aoiy  si^cfa  tiwg  as  truths  boaesty,  gvaiitude,  honour, 
or  obarity,  is  to  be  found  ^^nongst  them*  They  are  a  race 
of  iQen  of  waa^  bodily  fs^mfff  and  bav/e  ^  mind  coofornned 
%o  it,  tio^id  and  abject  in  ^  e^^reo^e.  They  are  passive 
leuougb'  iodjeed  in  r^ceivii^g  any  vicious  impression.  But 
they  #r€  described  by  compete!  j^^S^^  ^  being  of  a  spirit 
vindioUve  and  ^lerciW ;  ei^htbi^ing  itself  at  times  in  a  rage 
and  ii>fatiiatjoo,  wbieb  is  almo^^  uujexampled  among  ^y 
ojther  people.  Several  examples  are  addace4  in  support  of 
this  cb^ge,  particularly  som«  from  a  discgarse  delivered  by 
XiOrd  Teigomouth,  while  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ik 
^leogal^  10  which  be  illustrated  the  r^visngefi^l  and  pitil^ti 
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id  M^fianOfi  on  the  E^e^mi^  of  ai^  \ 

$ pirlt  of  ilie  Hindoos,  by  instances  which  had  faHeo  wid^iii 
his  own  knowledge^  which  fplly  support  the  conchisiatf^ 
ivjbi.ch  are  deduced  fi'pni  thiero,  respecting,  the  charactet  and 
p'rlaciples  of  the  inhuman  perpetrators.  But  for  these  also^ 
we  must  refer  our  re^iders  to  the  Memoir  itself.  In  the 
space  of  six  months,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  women  were 
burnt  alive  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husband^ 
within  thirty  miles  round  Calcutta,  the  most  ciyrlized  quartef 
of  Bengal:  and  probably  that  is  a  number  which  hardly 
at  all  exceeded  the  averagis  of  deaths  in  the  same  way  for 
several  centuries. .  Among  th^  superstitious  practices  no\r 
subsisting  among  the  Hindoos,  which  inflict  immediate 
death,  or  tend  to^eath,  we  haye^ome  account  of  these  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  Offering  of  Childrtn  to  Gtwga,  (the  river  Ganges). 
When  a  woman  who  has  been  long  married;  has  no  child,  she 
andhei*  husband  make^i  vow  to  the  goddess  Guitga,  that  if  she 
>will  bestow  on  them  the  blessing  of  children,  they  Will  de- 
vote to  her  th^ir  first^borq.  If  a  child  accordingly  be  born 
to  them,  the  pai^nte^  ^t  improper  season,  take  it  along  with 
them  to  the  river,  and  at  the  time  of  bathing  it  is  encouraged 
to  walk  into  deep  water  till  it  iscarried  away  by  the  stream. 
If  it  bie  unwilling  to  go  forward^  it  is  pushed  off  by  its  pa- 
rents.. Sometimes  a  stranger  attends^  and  cfttches  the  pe- 
rishing infant,  and  brings  it  i|p  es  his  own ;  b^t  if  no  such 

,  person  isnear,  the  child  is  inevitably  d):owned,  being  de- 
serted by  the  parents  the  moment  when  it  floats  iii  the  river. 

2,  Kamtfa  Moron,  or  voluntary  Death.  When  a  person 
is  in  distress,  or  has  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  society  ; 
and  often  when  there  is  no  other  can^e  than  his  belief  that  it 
is  meritorious  to  die  in  the  river  Gunga,  he  fomM  the  reso* 
lutton  of  parting  with  ti^  in  the  sacred  stream.  In  this 
case,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  father  io  be  pushed  a^ain  into 
the  river  by  his  sons,  if  he  attempt  to  swim  back  to  land.  It 
IS  accounted  a  propitious  sign  if  a  person  be  soon  sei^^ed  by 
a  shark  or  crocodile;  but  his  future  happiness  is  considered 
doubtful  if  he  stay  long  in  the  water  withqutbeing  destroyed. 

5»  Exposing  of  Children.  Jf  a  child  refuse  the  motfier^s 
inHk,  whetlier  from  sickness  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  under  tl^e  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  -In  this 
case  the  babe  is  put  into  a  bafket,  and  hung  up  itt  a'tree  for 
three  days.  It  generally  happens  that  before  the  expiratioa 
of  that  time  tlie  infant  is  dead  ;  being  destroyed  by  ants  or 
Vy  birds  of  prey.  If  it  be  still  alive,  it  is  taken  tiomc^  a^<^ 
^eans  are  iised  for  it^  preservation. 
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.  *  4,  Dniroifing  cf  ^Female  Infants  •  This  practice  is  com-' 
ffioB  among. a  race  of  Hindoos  called  Rajpoots.  Withoot 
idleffiog  any  other  reason  ^ban  the  difficulty  of  providing 
foraaugbters  in  marriage^  the  mothers  stum  their  female 
infants  to  dcdth.  la  some  places  not  one  half  of  the  femalei 
pie  f>ermitt€d  to  live. 

.  The  Hindoo  children  have  no  moral  instruction.  Everf 
))raiich  of  their  mythology  is  full  of  vice  and  falsehood. 
They  have  no  moral  gods.  The  robber  and  the  prostitute 
lift  up, their  hands  with  the  infant  and  the  priest,  before  aa 
horrible  idol  of  clay ^  painted  red,  deformed  and  disgusting 
as  the  vices  which  are  practised  before  it.  *  In  most  secti 
tliey  have  a  right-handed  or  decent  patb,  and  a  lell-bandel 
or  indecent  mode  of  worship.' 

Tiie  great  temple  of  Jaggeroaut  in  Orissais  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of  India.  Atthe  annual  festival 
of  the  Uutt  Jatira,  seven  hundred  thousand  persons,  it  is 
calculated^  assemble  at  this  place.  The  number  of  deaths  ia 
i%  single  ye^r  by  voluntary  devotement  of  the  infatoated 
-'Hindoos  (who  throw  themselves  down  before  the  car  ia 
whi(;h  their  idols  are  drawn  along  by  the  multitude,  that 
they  may  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels),  by  imprison- 
ment for  non-payment  of  the  demands  of  the  Brahmins^  or 
by  famine  among  such  a  multitude,  is  almost  incredible. 
Tlie  precincts  of  the  place  are  all  covered  with  bones. 

What  shall  we  say  ti)en  ?  Do  cot  these  men  stand  in  nerd 
ot  ciyiluatiQn  I  and  would  not  they  be  benefited  by  the^ia^ 
trodttction  of  Christian   instruction,  morals^  and  Christiaa 
jeligioni  Is  it  from  charity,  from  a  regard  to  their  real  wel- 
fare, that  we  abstain  from  imparting  to  them"  of  our  epirifuflit 
blessings  I  Or  is  it  not  move  likely  to  be  true,  as  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan informs,  us,  that  the  European  who  has  been  long 
resideol  in  India,  looks  on  the  divili^.ation  of  the  Hindooa 
wiUi  ft  l>opeles»'^e  ?  Tbat^  we  neglect  them,  therefore,  be- 
5!au8e  we  despise  them;  and  are  wanting  in  those  feelings 
which  are  due  toour  fellow  creatures,  wheusunk  in  vice,  and 
fettered  with  the  chains  of  superstition  ?  Despairing  there«- 
fore,  or  heedless  of  their  moral  oi;^  intellectual  unprovemenit 
,the  master  is  content  with  an  ob.^qaious  spirit,  and  mahUall 
.    service*    Tliese  he  calls  the  virtues  6f  the  Hindoo  ;  and  af- 
.  Icr  twenty  years  service,  praises  his  domestic  for  hi§  viiMi#8. 
At  die  time  when  government  passed  the  law  w^ich  pttT" 
■  hibited  the  drowning  of  children,  orexposing  ihein  to  shares 
^and  crocodiles,  there  were  many  iiUdligent  persona  in  Cal- 
cQtta,  vfbo  had  never  heard  that  sueh  enormities e)cistec(.'  No 
#n€  cares  for  ^e  Hindops,  nor  ever  thinks  of  Ve^^mdng  U> 
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flicir  vin«a;tfs  to  inquire  ri)out  ibetr  »Ute,ort0inipmve  ihtSr 
tenii'ttion  I  When  a  boat  oversets  in  the  Qanges,  and  tweoty 
or  thirty  of  thcru  are  drowned^  their  bodies  float  dowd  the 
»tverv  and  are  viewed  with  no  other  emotions  than  are  ielt  al 
keholdii)g  the  floating  bodies  of  the  meanest  aniiaals* 

It  is  pbin,  theretore,  that  the  Europeans  in  India/  i^ 
fefbst,  are  no  strangers  to  the  abject  state  of  the  natives,  both 
i»  moraU  and  religion  ;  or  if  tliey  be  ignorant  of  these  things^ 
Ibo  igaoraace  proceeds  from  an  liabitual  and  rooted  neglect 
4iAd'G0iilesnpt,  which  expresses  much  more  itrongty  tbaa 
angr  woffd^  can  do,  theabjeofe  and  degraded  condition  of  those 
10  wbofli  it  refers. 

B«t  let  OS  turn  oor  eye^frem  rtris  mehuiehbly  spectacle  of 
^o  many  millions  of  men  left  by  this  country  in  a  wilful  anil 
lobgprotmated  state  of  destitution^  to  a  m6re  pleasing  pros- 
pectif  which  proves  at  onqethe  practicability,  and  the  polir 
ticfA  e^cpediency  of  endenEVouring  to  extend  the  sanie  be^ 
,]ie6cis^  efiects  oTer  other  parts  ot  that  vast  continent.  ]M|S 
]$iM:haoa#>  giving  an  ascount  of  some  ^cient  Phristiaii 
i;b[ire^eaip  Maianar,  thas  pro^seeds; 

*'   *'n\c  province  of  Malabar  now  forms  part  of  the  Brttith  domw 
'  inons  ;  and  Divine  Providence  bath  placed  these  ch^rc)ies  u|idet  ouf 
govemmefit.  , 

•  *The  manners  of  these  Chrfstjans  are  truly  simple  and  primiliveu 
Every  traveller  who  has  yisrted  the  chtfrches  in  the  mountairts 
lakes  pleasure  in  d<>KCiibit>g  the  chaste  andtnnocefit  l|ve$  of  the  na- 
five  ChristiaiiSf  I'he  congregations  support  e^ch  other,  ftnd  for^ 
i^kiM  of  Christiaii  republic^  f  he  clergy  and  elders  setd^  all  disputes 
moi)£  ipenbefs  of  the  community  ;  and  t^^edbisipline,  for  th^  pre* 
pervatioa  of  pure  morals,  is  very  correct^  ai^  weald  dc^  boiioar  fo  any' 
PrarrftjMiC  f:hurcb  in  Europe.*.  • 

'  The  clMnf lite  of  Malaliar  bdeli^^ol;  and  the  fi^ctof  thp^np- 
try^  which  is  ycrriant  and  piptttresi|ue,  h  adorned  by  thn  nt||i^c«ai|f 
churches  of  the  Chri^lans.    Their  churches  afe  not^  ip  gsner^,  aq 


f  *  At  certain  sf 09005,  thp  Agafs,  or  lovefratt^,  9t^  fi^ft}inL^4,9M  in  printdvfi 
*(h]|rf.  Oil  5ueA  ocentfioiis  they  prepare  <)t9liciouf  cakci.  calle^i  Appav^ 
jbuda  of  bsiUAas,  liMiey^  and  fife-flour.  The  people  assemble  in  the  churcV 
irar4^  and  arranginjp;  tbenuelres  in  rowf«  each  ipr^adi  before  bim  a  plattfait^ 
MraC.  Wh<'n  thi»  is  dune,  the  clefj^jmaQ*  standMig  l^  the  cHurch-dioor»  pr»» 
■ouncrs  the  benediction  ;  and  the  overseers  oftbe  church*  wall^ing  tbroD^b  l>a- 
twtea  the  fow9,  gives  to  each  his  portion.  "  tt  is  certaidly  an  affbcting;  scene 
afM)cafiabi«  of  irlevating  the  heart,  to  behold  sif  or  seven  tbousand  personf 
mf  b«>th  sexes  and  of  alt  «geft>  a^Kmble4  and  leceiving  togcthef*  with  the  at<f 
^wtoet  rerercnce  and  devotion^  their  Appaoi^  the  pledge  of  raulua  lunion  and  lore.* 
'  |l«rtolbiBti|»  page  4^4. 

«  C4iiifiar«  the  a»i^le  lives  and  character  of  tbdie  Cbristiin  llindeos  with 
ibe  flies  of  ibei;  uuconscricAi  comitr>'nie^iK|  Bcq^^  it$m^td  in  A|>peo(iiB  ^t 
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EcoksiaUif^l  MakiUkhmcai  im  India.  £» 

mM  Mi  the  ccumtry  pRrifh  cburoh«9  m  E^Ua^.  Mafiy  of  them 
lire  f vqiptuous  butliling«,*  ami  some  of  tham  are  \m\M  f^oro  the  sea. 
This  latter  circuoxstancc  is  noticed  incideatally  ^y  a  Mjricisr  who 
lately  visited  the  country. 

*  *  Having  kept  a«  close  to  the  land  a%  posslhU,  the  whole  coagt  of 
Malabar  a{>pcarad  before  m  jn  the  form  of  a  green  amphitheatre. 
At  one  time  we  discovered  a  district  entirely  covered  with  cocoa-nut- 
•wes;  and  immediately  after,  a  river,  winding  through  a  delightful 
fide,  kt  the  hoftAm  of  which  it  dischafgei^itseh  into  the  sea.  In  mm 
place  appeared  a  imt4tiii|deufpeapleeinpIvyedmibbing;io  another; 
%m0o^wkite  tkMr4k  biffflting  forth  ^  the  vi^  from  amidtttlie  thick- 
kafttfitron.  While  wa  wei«  enjoying -these  deiigfatAfl  eoeaea  letfii 
|be  early  aumiiiig,  a  gei|tle  broeze,  which  blevc  fi^n  the  ihiOfe,p0iv 
6med  iheair.iMF^and  iHwiihitheAgteeabte  uutil  wafted  from  tht 
fardarooiv  peppc^i  heetel,  (|i^  othfir  aromatic  h^bs  aod  p)aiit».'*f 

*  A  snow-white  church  hurstipg  on  fbe  yie^  fron^  amidsi  the  trefoil 
Can  this  be  a  scei^  in  the  land  of  th^  Hindoos ;  wbe^e  even  a  church 
lor  Europeans  is  >o  rarely  found  i  And  can  the  person^  repaint^  t^ 
.  fhes^  snow-white  churches  be  Hindoo^^  that  peculiar  people  who 
are  suppo«ied  to  he  incapHble  of  receiving  the  Christian  religion  or 
Jts  dvitizing  principles  ?  Yes,  they  are  l^indoos^  and  now  *'  a  pecik- 
nar  people,"  spme  of  them  formerly  Braht^ins  of  Malabar  ;  vHu^ 
Wfore  mcai^  were  used  for  their  conversion,  may  have  posses^d  aa 
fnvindhle  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  Christ  as  the  Brahmins 
Vf  Benfares,  or  6f  Jaggentaut. 

^  Whaterer  gdiod  e^cts  havte  been  prodcreed  br  Ihe  Chrisltia  ralir 
fkra  in  Jif ahibaiv  may  also  be  prodHoed  in  fifeogal^  t^  in  every  etlM^ 
^viaoe  of  Hit|doostai)/ 

JSIesidea  tbf  al^pv^^  vfe  i^«  pioaeiited  wltb  9ome  infaer^^« 
jng  piirticula^  respecting  spe  progress   which  has  bem ' 
ilM^^  in  th^  .iatroducittoii  of  cbgistiaAity  hy  the  ^tliaphu^s 
an<)  ibe  niiitiooaries,  such  aa  iiie  ap^stolicik)  ^imfia^  ib« 
^eii^Miblf!  Ct^^  and  o|b€P$>  'who  hme  k^m  awp^  4nit  an4 


<^ 


«  f  «'  J^  great  nuq^bfr  of  inch  f«iiBfi|QOus  biiiI4kiar/*4a^ft  Mr.  Wrctk,  ^^«a  tke 
^8c.Thoiu4  Chritiruii)spQ6»cf««<l  in  the  uiUud  uMfts  of  the  Truvancore  an4  ^Qchm 

*  c^ominlbiis,  it  tctWy  snrprislng^  liiice  ^mrie  p/ th^ip,  opon  •"modermte  'culciiU- 
-fiMi,  nait  havt  co^fnipwsrds  of  oac  U^i  at'  r« pecs,  and  fiiw  Jesf'tbea  buH'  <!)• 

SM."  A^at.  Kef.  V«l.  Vl|.  p,  i;gQ.  "4lo»ciit«f  1  the  Ici^ples  in  tiie  SouUier  i 
l^aUbar  (of  which  I  had  ocouaion  fv  oh«crye  mpri:  ihaii  furtv,\  were  built  in  the 
^aneVtjIc,   and  nearfyonthe  ^anie  plan ;  (he  facade  with  little  c<>luiii<i»f^<fv\< 

*  4MUty  the  ^jia«£«r«lutecti«t(»|irf  vate(  ia  JUf|  Mtoor  uM  by ria^  b«4ua  «'¥^ 
Where  the  iame.V     I  bid.  379.'    '  '..*^ 

*  In  thcycar  1790«  Tippoo  ^hc  MHhometaii;»  destroytrd  a  great  tiuuiVr.  of 
the  Chri^itian  churches,  and  a  general  conflagration  ot*  the  Cliristian  yilTages 
narked  the  progress  of  his  destroying  host.  Ten  tbootaad  Chrisliaai  Itwt  itiwr 
lives  during  the  war.    BartoionieOt  P^e  149/ 

;  t  Bartuiomeo,  p.  425.' 
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AD  ~*    lidckMdhW Memoir fi^. 

ttit  ptDpagaiion  of  the  gospel^  and  for  the  promoting* 
Cbristiaki  knowledge.  'I>n?  letters  of  King  George  tlie  First* 
and  o^Archbishop  Wake^  and  the  circumstances  conaecl* 
ed  with  tbein,  form  an  important  part  df  these  details,  and 
tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  most  salutary  effects 
would  ensue  from  au^nlarged  and  judicious  pursuit  of  simi-  . 
lar  means  of  amelioration.  But  we  must  restrain  our  pen^ 
Kavin^y.we  hope,  already  conveyed  enough  to  excjte  tho 
cnriosi^tyr.  and  awaken  the  sympathy  of  our  readers. 

Let  os'thQBi  in  Qonclusion,  be  allowed  to  retarn  our  cor- 
dial thanks  ilo. Mr,  Buobaoan  for  his  truly  benevolent  and 
ra»endeavottr8«    Difficulties,  no  doubt,  and  obstructiani 
wiU  have  to  meet  wi|hi;  but  we  exhort  him  to^pers^vere^ 
hik)  wef  trust  that  he  may  hve  loag  enough  to  aee  the  fruita 
<»f  bil  htbottfs,  and  that  thousands  yet  unborn  will  baveoc- 
tH^sion'to  ble^s  his  name.    That  Master  whose  servant  he  ir^ 
tloes/  we  doubt  not,  look  down  with  an  eye  of  favour  upou 
4Atn:  and  we  trust  that  he  will  speedily  obtain  the  encou- 
Vagementand  co-operation  of  many  eminent  and  goodl^en% 
To  the  plergy,  and  especially  to  those  of  highest  rank  and 
jmfluence,  we  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  the  subject 
^of  this  Memoir^  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  cai^ 
possibly  engage  their  attention.    And  as  amongtbe  lailjr 
the  iS9nfe   of  the  po^Mr  Afric^n^  baa  found  i^ery  zealoua 
•f  od  excellent  patron^  so  we  trust,  that  from  amoog  .thent 
ilso  will  arise  those  who  shall   espoUaeibe :  sad  *  cause  of 
ifafit  far  distant  and  otherwise  helpless  fellow-countryQ)en« 
mud  of  ib^se  poor  aatives  wbd  seem, '  by  the  especikt  ordi« 
nance  and  direction  of  Provideace,  to  be  stretching  forth 
tbeii  hands  towards  us,  and  entreating  os  to  ^o  6ver  and 
lielp  Ibem^    The  British  parliament  Is  already  m  some  de- 
gree pledged  to  the  advancement  of  the  principal  ot^ects  6f 
this  Memoir.'    In   tbe  year   1793>  certain   resolutions  t€^ 
cognizing  the_general  principle  of  civilizing  the  pativea 
€»f  India  were   carried,  and   now  stand   on  record   in  the 
joarnals  of  the  tlouse  of  Commohs.    We  cannot  doul^t 
tut  tbc^t   ere  long  its  attention  will    be  recalled  to  the 
same  great  objects.    Tbe  eyes  of  all  men  will  then  be  turn- 
ed upon  tbe  East  India  Company,   and  we  trust  that  their 
will  by  their  benevolent  exfertioiis,  and  by  the  facilities  whitik 
tbey  can  afford,  gratify  the  anxious  wishes  and  expectatiom 
^  of  all  good  men. 
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Art.  VI, — jtn  Illmttdtion  of  the  MonasHc  Hntory  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Tov:'n  and  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury, 

*  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  F.S.J,  of  Jesus  College,  Cam-- 
bridge;  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty's  Royai  Hospital/ Chelsea,^ 

'  and  Rector  of  Essa  aliasAShen.     With  Views  of  theniosi  . 

'considerable  Monasterial  Remains,  by  the  Rev,  William 
Yates,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,     \L  6s.  Royat 

'  Quatio,    Miller,     1805.  ^ 


iiTOPCXSiRAPHICAL  liiatoi:ies»;tours  and  illwAtralioiM,  4 
at  tbk  Ume'mucb  in  vogae  as  Brticles  of  litenary  hixwrj^ 
•f  in4i9«amo49me»t  tban  aiilify;  aalkerature  is  iendesed 
tbe  h9mU^faaiicl*niQKl  of  tbe  finearU)  not  the  artSj.  atabaj* 
should  bci,  tli^lialkutinaids  of  Mtefeture.  '         -v: 

.  A  lopogn^itel  work/  ;exeept  by  a  fev^  a  very  fe«r» 
reacjerii^  is  estimated  from  the  value  of. the  prints;  the* 
only  circumstance  generally  coafuited ;  aitdiSijr  Kicb'' 
ard'Hoare*  laivishingexpcQce  on*  meagre  and  tawidiyviewf^ 
W«HiId  bear  off  the  palm^  let  tbe  narrative  be  ever  so.  anau-:' 
Ibenticated  and  trilling,  from  a  modern  Caiufdcn^ora  mo«^ 
dero'Lelaadj  i£  tliey  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  enter  the  bsta 
with  biia.  ..*..,.- 

;.  The^e  are  aoioog  tbe  metancboly  aignaof^tbe  times*.  Pro«( 
fose  expence  on-tbe  fine  arts,  when  ibe  votaries  of  real  scm 
0oce and  real  Hteiature  are  with  difficulty  preserved'  iram 
being assooiatediUi  pariah  workhouses,  wita  the  refuse tiftW 
wmmanity,  are  awful  signals  to  a  eouhtry,  bidierto  lo»  • 
inocb  eccafued  by.tliecontenlions  of  political  parties,*  and 
tbe  shifting  preteasipns  of  political  adventarers.  f 

.•The  fruitaof  pecuniai^  jdbs>  and  some  portions ':of  die 
enormous  effects  of  monopolies,  are  offered  with  lavisli  proi- 
fojljon  to  the  arts>  and  to  those  manipulations  and  Irtoks  of  • 
^cictfice  which  may  be  ejchibited   like  puppet-shews ;  While  ' 
jSb<>se  sap^rior  and  more  enlightened*  friends  ^f  humanity, 
j|bp,W0Q)d  solace  tbe  loog  and  painful  meditations  of  ge* 
nios ;  who  would  preserve  from  misery  the  most  u^ful  (^ 
nUhdemts;  chose  eotpJoyed  on  the  actual  fnstroetion  of  na^ 
IfpiM.  are  left  toftraggle  with  everlasting  difficulties,  add  tb  • 
j^jt^  the  disappointment  of  theic  noble  iiitentions. 
* .  .We  mean  noi^todepreciate  the  jW  value  of  .exquisite  en- 
glpavings,  fine  printing,  superb  binding,  &c.  &c.  We  adnir« 
;wbat  4Mce  pallea  the  fine  arts,  and  wish  tbem  every  possible 
TOpport  and  success,  whilst  they  remain  in  their  proper  rank 
and  station;  but  as  the  advocates  of  true  literary  merit, we  mu^t 
J^vef  deprecate  the  degradation  that  real  lite'rature'sufl'eii 
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68  tatcB^s  liktofftjfSh^dmands  Bury. 

irhcn  the  arts  are  elevated  to  a  fancied  soperiority,  ^hieti  «it 
hnpHrtial  di^icuU)ation  of  ge«itu%  Utility,  andurulb,  wouM 
render  it  impossible  for  ^em  to  tiiaiotain. 

(t  might  however  be  usefuU  .that  &dis9i(>Hted  and  dcgpiera- 
ted  public  should  spmetttnes  conieniplaU  ruim,  were  iL  oiply 
in  the  pltit^  of  topogri^)hical  histories,  if  tbey  could  be  in* 
4uced  1.0  cowder  thein  as  warnin^s^  to  avoid  de^olatioQS 
fliimilar  to  those  whicli  are  described  to  tbein. 

In  tliis  view,  the  work  before  us  may  possess  a  pccaVar 
,  utility*  It  exhibits  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
eodemattcat^establUhnients  tliat  baft  aver  beea  (iinkluced  ta 
UiisGDuntry. 

Tfo#  abbe^  of  St.  Edmunds  Bur;^  possriMdniit  o«ty  tbe 
oommon  iiBmunitiea  of  monaatto  io9Citutioo»,  Irat  wtts/iU 
much  as  can  well  be  iouigisiedy  an  independiHit  aooiaty,  1^9^^ 
omfit  from  episcopal  jufrtsdielton';  cfaarleiwii  by  a  tong  sac- 
eessionof  kings;  and  Mibject  to  papal  authority^  only  in 
eccasiona!  and  iempormry  sanetions. 

Itwaa  riiereCore  self-govemed  ;  it  exhibits  in  ils  founda«^ 
tion,  in  its  growth,  and  in  the  arts  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
}M>wer,  &c«  all  the  customary  prudence  of  a  rising  state ;  ia 
ita  prosperity  and  in  its  tall,  those  excesses  of  Ivxury  atia 
ambition,  and  those  indiscretions  <ind  vices,  which  always 
prepare  eommuniiiea  of  every  description  for  subjugation  and 

ii  Tbeliheiml'aithfor  oi  this  work  will  be  far  fnom  consider^ 
iiig  as  as'depfeciatiwg^its  laboars,  by  pointing  om  thin  us^ 
4f  tbna*<-it  Witt  be  se«n  tb«t  we  #«titnate 'llK)$e  laboufi 
jMtiy,  in  alt  respects ;  but  a  treasurer*4if  the  Li^ary  Fund 
must  hkve  too  oAm  feh  the  truth  of  ouv  observations  o«l 
the  coinpArative  attention  to^al  literatarelind  the  fine  artSj 
te  be  olrended  when  «^e  apprize  him,  tliatihe  deiineatioiis 
«f  his  brother's  pencil  wiU  be  much  more  considered  thail 
the  usefal  lebsons  whitekihis  religion  aod  philosophy  may 
insinuate  and  wish  to  ioipresB,  from  the  origin^  the  rts% 
and  fibe  fidi  of  the  opulent  and  powerful  abbey  of  St.  Sd^ 
suuodftBury. 

A  Aeris  respectful  ioMripttoB  of.  the  work  to  the  Eaiiof 
firiitol  and  Sir  Charles  ikwen,  whooe  families  are  pafti« 
ciilarly  interesteid  in  the  remains^f  tbeconventtiaj  propeity; 
Mr.  Yates,  in  1ms  preface,  explains  the  nuKire  end  purposes 
oCbb  uttdertaJdng,  wfaioh  is,  as  all  institutions  of  this  sor^ 
%ge^  very  similar,  to  give  such  a  connected  and  welt  arranged 
narrative  of  the  history  of  this  gpeal  abbey  as  may  gratify* 

.      M   ■   ■   '        ■■'- '   ■         .  ■         ■  ■  ■■ ' ■■     '         »« 

^  Mr.  Ysteils  one  af  the  treasurers  of  tlie  locictj  for  the  Littrarj  Fand^ 
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Ae  leeal  eiK{iiir«ry  mail  at  tho  aam^  Umtt  aKMI  tot^  ^< 
nej-a)  reader  a  distinct  ai»d  comprd^beniilie  view  of  t»dfiiistse  • 
establiahments^  ofiicers,  habits,  and  enploymciAts.  Hethea 
acknowledges  hts  obligations  to  tbote  whd  hare  connle- 
Danced  it.""  Lord  Bristol,  Sir  C.  Davcrs,  tlie  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ihe  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Mills,  the  Kev, 
G.  Ashbj,  th^  Hon.  Mr.  Naswiu,  &c.  &c.  arc  nientioned  nf 
'  benefactors  of  this  Jiind.  He  distingtiishes  Mr,  Goagh « the 
antiquary  and  friend  of  antiquaries^  iu  the  foUovuog  ti^aiH 
ner :  /  : 

»  *  To  the  liberality  ami  friendship  Qf  Riph^rd  Gou^,  flk]. 
^lam  under  peculiar  obligation. — It  is  well  knowq  thai  the  lAVf\ 
aelebrated  antiquary,  Thomns  Martyn,  of  Palgrave,  was  an 
9Hhu«iaide  adotf rer  of .  lli«  inonaAtk  ancii^iat  ol  Burji,  iSuitlic 
iatended  writing  a  hii^tQiy  of  Uiem^  and  vas  employoil  duriiig  mwm 
years  ia  makii^  ^  pi*«panilory  caikction  for  Chat  purpoa* ;  kwti 
UUiortttiiMkte.ly,  did  not  live  to  give  the  public  dieivsutt  of<  to  t«i« 
quiries.  After  ;assing  into  s«\-«ral  Uandi,.  the  part  of  his  ci^lectMni 
that  ralated  to  Bury  was  purchased  by  Mr,  Goitgh;  wiio,  wiik 
^ie  generosity  that  distinguishes  his  character,  and  renders  it  ai»»« 
Vie  rjcareple  for  all  literary  men  of  wealth,  has  permitted  me  to  i«i« 
corporate  into  this  work,  Mr.  Mariyn's  collections  respecting  the 
Yarioiift  parts  of  ike  history  Had  autiquities  of  Bury/ 

In  his  account  of  the  plates,  he  saves  us  the  trouble  of  re- 
mark and  observation,  as  we  are  perfectly  of  bis  opinion  z 

'  TbeplaleSy  I  trust,  will  appear,  to  be  exi^cuieil  i»a  fMjrJeof 
accuracy  and  elegance  seldom  equalled,  ami  never  «Kcaaded^jby,^PO<ka 
^f  similar  magnitude,  contjiima^  xke  .same  numbtri;  ofphkl^and 
ojTtred  at  the  same  price.  The  drawings  were  al|  iQad«i  by  i»|r 
hrotber,  with  the  most  laborious,  regard  to  trutJi  of  ilelinca(ii»n  ^ 
and,  as  they  were  all  finished  and  corrected  uppn  the  ^jof  itovi  tlte. 
original  objects,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  found  to  possess/ no  in^ot^ 
sifierabic  portion  of  that  first  rcquii>itc  of  excellence,  au  e^^^-t  per- 
traiture  of  the  object  delineated, without  any  adventitious  additiont 
cfm  fanciful  and  incorrect  taste.  The  apprehensions  o(  my  brothtrr^ 
as  an  amateur  artist,  on  first  submitting  to  the  public  eye  his  cf* 
forti  in  an  art,  trhich  he  only  cnkivates  as  an  occasional  rdAxatiQA 
to  the  «iore  severe  studies  of  <;iassical  and  scholastic  pafVuiU,  were 
ia  a  great  measure  relieved  by  the  unequivocal  and  "giati^ng  ap- 
proUation  of  ilenry  BunMiry,  Esq.  the  productions  of  w4io>e 
fascinating  pencil,  as  they  aifojrd  a  general  gratificatioi^,  have  long. 
e^9yed  the  meed  of  general  appliause.' 

The  work  commences  with  some  observations' atid  etyifio*' 
Ibgies  respecting  the  namesof  the  town,  and,  iu  tracing  tbf 
origin  of  the  abbey,  the  aiitbor  observOB  that      ' 

*  The  zealous  monarch  oF  East  Anglia  entered  with  ardour  rnfo 
tht  spirit  of  the  age»    Churches  were  built,  school;i  establisbedi  aad 
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(Hh  Yirtift  'Hiaofy\qf\St.\Edmund$Buty.' 

■lOMsleiiesencbwed  *.     To  bis  Kberality  Bury  is  incJebteJ  for  the' 
ffvm  of  its  eccl^si^tical  eminence  and  dbtiuctionf* 

^  Sigbercht  foooded  a  monastery,  and  buiit  a  church,  in  the  town 
of  Bcderickfworthj  which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the. Holy 
Virgin  St.  >lary  J. 

*  Alter  reigning  about  seven  y^ars,  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  times 
induced  Sigbercht  to  retire  /rom  the  avocations  of  public  life  into 
tli6  seclusion  of  a  convent. 

^Cohsigning  the  cares  of  a  crown,  and  the  reins  of  government,  to 
lin  kinsman  ^;nCy  he  received  the  tonsur^,  and  became  a  monk  in 
bis  own  monastery  at  fiftf/frtcArnporM/ 

*nie  legend  on  which  the  establishment  was  founded  is. 
thtis  introduced; 

^liicejnanyof  the  heroes  of  ancient  story,  the  inrth  of  Edmnnrf 
is  iiskered  into  notice  by  a  prophetic  prodigy.  Alkmund,  a  Saxon 
prince  of  distinguished  valour,  wisdom,  and  piety,  beifig  upon  apil-. 
grimtjge  at  Rome,  while  performing  lus  devotions,  a  briiiiant  sun  war 
observed  to  display  it?  glories  on  his  breast.  A  prophetess  interprets 
this  to  be  a  happy  onien,~and  promises  Alkmund  a  son,  whose  fame 
should  extend  over  the  whole  world.  Alkmund  returns  iiome  ; 
and  that  very  year  his  queen  Siware  makes  him  a  joyful  father. 
Edmund  is  bom  in  Nozeni^rg^cs  A.  D,  841  || 

*TLeslight  arid  obscure  mannerin  which  theparents  of  Edmund 
%re  mentioned  has  given  rise  to  contradictory  accounts  respecting 
his  ancestry.  .  . 

*'Abbo  Fioriacensis  if\nn^Jsserius  Mmeraisis,  using  the  same  words, 
ley  that  Edmund  sprung  from  royal  ancestors  and  a  noble  family  of 
anetent  Saxons. 

*  A  few  writers,  ancienf^  and  modem**,  havp  expressed  some  he* 
sitation  respecting  his  descent  from  Alkmund,  or  even  of  there  ha- 
ving at  that  period  existed  a  king  in  Saxony  of  that  name.  Others, 
with  the  registers  tt  ^^^  Lydgate,  have  not  noticed  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  but  state  explicitly  that  the  names  of  Edmund's 
parents  were  Alkmund  and  Siware  ;  and  that  he  drew  his  first  breath  _ 
ill  i^onembergh,  hu  father's  metropolis. 

'  *  Caius  de  Antiq.  Csutab.  Acmd.  p.  57.  Load.  1574.  Fuller's  Church  His* 
♦try,  p.  74. 

"  « t  Bed«^  1.  S.  c*  18.     Specdj-  p.  64.    Abbey  Regislrrs,  passim,    Bugdale^ 
Mon.  Aog.  vaL  I.  p.  391. 

'  X  Abhej  Registers,  passim.  Bedt«  1.  3.  «•  18.  Speed,  p.  61.  Dugdatc, 
>Tun.  Ang,  vol.  I.  p«t9i. 

'  I  tjdgat*,  MSS.  BiWl.  Harl.  No.  t278. 

*  ff  Edniundas  ex  antiquorun  Sazoa  nobiK  proMpi&  oriendus  ;'  *'  and  sooa 
after.  Qui  ataris  regibui  edicti^t." 

"  '  \  Asser.  Mencvensis,  Annal.  •  Galeo  editis  1691  ;  &  vita  Xifcidi  Fratta^ 

i«as,  ate. 

*  ••  Baiicly,  p.  15,  le,  17,  ice,        , 

« n  Rf gist.  Caritjs.  ^?.    Blomeficld,  Norfolk,  vol.  X.  p.  341» 
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YaieiU  ttiUortf  of  St.  £dmunds  6tiry.  6^ 

<Abot«t  this  time  Ofl[a,a  reliitioiiof  AlliBiUad^^ielcie^  tie  sc^^ffif , 
otBa^  Jtfigtia ;  fthd,  having  no  child  (o  inherit  hU  .digjoiU^t  he  r«^^ 
•olvft  upon  a  pi)|pimage  to  JerMsalem  ;  and  there,  by  devoiioiial 
exercfMy  to  supphcate  the  blessing  of  an  heir^.  ,     '  .     , 

<  In  bis  way  to  the  Holy  Land»  he  visits  his  kinsman  Alkxnundi  and  * 
is  by  biro  entertained  with  the  warmth  of  affection  and  the  splendour 
of  royalty.    The  pleasing  manners  and  estimable  qualities  of  thu 
youthful  Edmund  engaged  the  heart  of  OSa.    On  his  departure  he  . 
presented  to  the  young  prince  a  valuable  ring*  saying  to  hipir^' Ao  ; 
ctpty  my  dearest  Edmund,  ibis  pledge  of  my  regardi  atid  ^lemorial  , 
of  an  unalterable  attachmenit  the  result  of  younUsiduoiAS  fitteiU^x^.} 
With  pleasure  I  acknowledge  your  kindness,  and,  by  th^  provid^fHOf.. 
of  God,  it  shall  not  want  a  proper  reward  •'^    The  king  proceeded 
oabis  jmirhey^and  hairing  arrhred  at  ierusalea,  paid  his.  vows,  aad 
parfonned  thosf?  ^Ugious  exercises  which  wtrp  the  ot|iacti  of  kb  * 
pilgrimage.    On  bis  return,  he  w^s  taken  ill  at|i  BlacacalM  At. » 
Geoi^s  Ann  f  ^  or  Port  St.  George  | ;  and,  appr^bendii^  bis  dis* 
sahiuon  n^r,  ooAVokes  his  cpuiicn  id  deliberate  on  ttesuc^fssion , 
ta  the  kingdom*    He  addr^^  the  as^n^My  t  '^  My  relation,  ttia ,' 
Ktngof  daxony^sson,  }|  not  ufilcnown  to  you :  this  accomplished  ahd ' 
elegant  prince  I  earnestly  recommend  as'  n^  soccess^r^  and  yotrr 
fatnre  sovereign ;"  and  reiigns  fo  them  his  royal  signet,^     ^  d^ered 
ta  Ediimnd  a»  a  token  ^  his  appointment  |{.  ... 

*  After  the  fuaeral  solemnities  of  Ofti  wetie  celebratetl,  his  Mobtes" 
hastened  Co  8axony,  delivert^  the  royal  mandate,  and  inimrted  £d«  ' 
arand  to  accept  rtie  vacant  crowri.-  ^  ' 

*  Alkmuad  convenes  his  bishops  and  ncibles,  and  dechrres  tfce  f^^ 
pose  of  the  <^nibassy.    They  tinanimbusly  recommend  his  (tohcttt^- 
rente.     He  then  appoints  a  nobteman  of  dtstrbgl^i^d  Wisdom  aM   . 
integrity  to  be  his  son's  guardian  and  counsellor,  and  selects  twenty 
oi  his  «»wn  knights,  and  the  san>e  number  of  Ofla^  East  Anglian  no«' 
blef,  to   undertake  the  Conduct  and   management    of  the  attkif^ 
»ery  necessary  arrang^nteut    being  speedily   formed,  tlie'  you  tig 
pvinc^,  amidst  the  tears  and  hfesslngs  of  Alkniund  ai^d  Srware,  takesr 
leave,  and  sails  for  East  AngUa.    As  ^onus  he  ri^ched'  iH^shoi^' 
of  hfs  n<$tr  dominions,  he  kneels  on  the  sninds,  in  grateff^  araise  vef 
Heaven  ibr  past  mercies  ami  d^votit  prayer  for  fatttre  prot^tion^; 

*iVte  H  springs  of  sweet  water  iwmedialcly  flowed  from  the  dry 
and  sandy  »oil  upon  which  the  ruyaS  strangiin-  knelt ;  in  commc- 
monition- of  which  he  afterwards  bui|t  uptin  the  safOc  npot,  the 
(own  named,  from  this  circumstance,  Hunstanfon^ 


**  Lydgtte.     It  it  observable  that  this  st6ry  of  Oflfa  1*4  not  mentioacd  Igr 
Abbo  Jrloriacensis>  aUhotilb   •uteii  or  •Uuded  u  Ij  alt  the  mutU9lW  nsi-* 

^  Oalfrklnf  dc  Poodbus/ 

•  t  tyd|5«U.  •  3  I.jdgate. 

•  C  Lvdjimfc. 

•  %  Caliri4iis  sati  tweU't,* 

Qrit.  Rtv.  Vol.8.  *%,   I8OG.  ,     V 
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66  Yatts\IiUtorjf  of  Si.  Edmund*  Bur^,^ 

*  Edmund  did  DQt  apsume.  t}iQ  royal  dignities  immediately. on  hi# 
afHva!,'  b'iii  spent  the  following  year  in  studious  retirement  in  ihe 
artcfe'nt  ci  tv  of  A t  ticborough  *.     ' 

'•  It  mignt  now  be  expected,  that  under  such  cifcnms/ances  his 
cpunseyors  should  direct  his, young  m hid  to  anticipate, the  cares  of 
royalty";  to  examine  the  laws  of  the  state  he  was  about  to  govern  ; 
and  to  make  himself  acciuainted  with  the  customs,  manners,  and 
'  interests  of  the  people  whos^  happlaess  was  shortly  to  be  intrusted 
to  him.  The  genius  of  the  age  gave  a  very  different  complcxicm  to 
Edmund's  studies.  He  employed  the*  twelve  months  of  seclusion  in 
committing  to  memory  the  Psalter +.  The  Book  t  he  was  supposed 
to  have  used  upon  this  occasion  was  said  afterwards  to  have  been 
pircscrved  i»  Bury  abbey  with  religious  veneration  ||/ 

The  Danish  inrasioii  by  Ingwar  ead  Ubba  having  sue- 
casc^ftdy  the  consequences  to  tbe  power  and  dominion  of  Ed- 
mo^^^pe-thiift^lescvibed:  •  •       ' 

,  *  An  embassy  from  Ingwar,  Whp  was  shortly  after  tiie  battle  joined 
by  his  brother  Ubba,  with  ten  thou^nd  fresli  troops,  soon  foJIowed 
Ii^dmund  ;  and  ihe  speeches  supposed  to  have  passed  upon  this  occa* 
sloi^  are. given  by  Abbo§  in  a  style  of  oratorical  declamation,  inter- 
sf^^d.  ^'Uh  qu9tations  from  the  classic  poets.  King  Edmund, 
attended  by  Bishop  Humbert  and  his  council,  received  the  Danieb 
n^ssepger,' who- thus  delivered  his  master's  proposals  : 

(^[  Oi4r  Lord  formidable  on  sea  and  land,  King  Hinguar,  mott  in* 
vincible,  by  conquest  subjecting  to  himself  many  counirtes,  with  a 
ixumeroas  tleet,  b^s  landed  on  tlie  shore  of  this  province,  intending 
hereto  pass  the  winter,  and  theix^fore  demands  that  you  divide  with 
hi;D  your  treasurer  (and  paternal  dominions.  If  you  despise  hb 
powjer,  supported  as  it  is  by  innumerable  legions,  you  will  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  either  kingdom  or  life.  And  who  art  thou,  that  thou 
shpuld'st  dare  insolently  to  speak  4igaiiistsuch  power?  Protected  by 
tbe  favouring  elements,  the  tempests  of  the  ocean  assist  our  oars, 
ajad  retard  not  the  designs  of  those,  over  whom  the  tremendous  thun- 
darings  of  Heaven,  and  the  rapid  blasts  of  lightning,  pass  without 
i^ry.  Submit,  therefore,  to  this  potent  commander,  on  when» 
the  elements  attend^  and  who,  in  all  cases,  determines  to  favour  the 
obedient,  and  vanqufsb  the  presumptuous  if ." 

^ '  Bishop  Humbert,  anxious  to  preserve  the  life  of  tbe  king,  earnest* 
ly  xecommends  immediate  compliance  with  this  imperious  demand.     • 


-•  •  Hegtst.  Cortys.  f.  ?lt.    Btomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  I.  p.  341  and  387. 
'  t  Gallridu*  dcVpntibus.     BatteJey,  p.   It. 
'■^  X  Livfes  of  Saints,  &c. 

'■J  A  vefy  cttrious  ancient  Psalter,  still  to  he  seen  in  the  library  of  St.  James*s 
cburcb,  it  iboaght  by  some  antiquaries  to  be  this  veVy   book .    SpceU«   p.  64. 
i  Abbo  Fieri.  MS.  Bibl.  Cott.  Tiberius  H.  2. 
•'^  Parcere  subjectis,  &  debcUare  »u|H'rbos."  vimo.  lib.  ti. 

«  This  quotation,  given  by  Abbo,  in  the  cxprcis  words  of  VirgiJ;  «l«swtht»  nd« 
dress  of  Hinguar's  ambassador.* 
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*  Edmitnd  with  dbwncitet  eyes  was  longsil^t*  ;  but  at  fength* 
declared  that  he  should  die  with  pleasure,  if  his  death  wuuld  restore 
n>  its  former  peace  hit  desolated  he  loved  country. 

'The  bishop  states,  that  the  country  is  already  covered  with  sfain, 
and  without  means  of  defence  ;  and,  therefore,  upgcs  his  beloved 
Rtonarch  to  avoid  the  impending  puni^hmeiit. 

'  I1ie  king  perseveres,  and  again  declares  his  wish  to  die  for  hl^ 
stibjects.  Flight  would  taniish  his  former  glory.  Could  he  no\v^ 
sustain  the  disgrace  of  deserting  his  brethiun  in  arms  ?  ft  is  honouni-' 
ble  to  die  for  our  country  +•  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  Christ,' 
and  would  not  now  begin  to  ^rve  two  masters.  Then  addresses  the 
ambassador : 

'  • "  Polluted  with  the  blood  of  hay  subjects,  you  deserve  death ;  but^ 
following  the  example. of  Christ,  1  am  unwilling  to  defile  my  hands ; 
and,  for  his  name,  am  prewired  to  submit  to  lire  and  darts.:  hasten 
therefore  to  compleat  your  injurious  purpose,*  and  bear  toyour  mas^ 
f  cr  this  answer, 

•  *  *•  A  true  sqn,  you  imitate  your  fathci^  tlie  devil,  who,  swollen  with 
pdde,  fell  from  heaven,  and  desiring  to  involve  mankind  in  his  owi^ 
talsehoiid  has  subjected  many  to  his  own  punishment. 

*  *  •*  You,  his  chief  follower,  skill  neither  intimidate  me  with  threats, 
nor  decoy  me  with  flattering  allurements.  You  will  find  me  unarm- 
ed, restrained  by  the  faith  Of  Christ.  Tlje  treasure  bestowed  on  ui 
by  Providence  your  avidity  may  seize  atid  consume.  This  frail  car- 
Case  you  may  break  as  an  earthen  vessel,  but  the  freedom  of  the 
mind  you  can  never  for  a  moment  constrain.  To  assert  immortal 
liberty,  if  not  with  arms,  at  least  with  life,  is  more  honourable,  than 
with  weeping  complaints  to  seek  it  when  lost.  For  me,  to  die  is 
glory — to  li\^  contumacious  bondage.  Never  for  the  love  of  temporal 
life  wiiri  submit  to  a  pagan  leader  ;  preferring  rather  to  be  a  stan- 
dard-bearer in  the  pavilions  of  the  King  EterivalJ." 

*  Inguar  and  Ubba,  incensed  at  this  answer  ro  their  embassy,  march 
to  Eglesdene  ;  and  Edmund  surrenders  to  their  superior  force  with- 
out further  contest ;  and  still  refusing  to' comply  with  the  conquer- 
or's terms,  is. bound  to  a  tree,  and  beaten  with  •*  short  bats  §.*' 
They,  then  wantonly  made  him  a  mark  to  exercise  the  skill  of 
rheir  archers  jj,  and  his  body  was  covered  with  arrows   like  a  por« 


•  •  Sic  demum  ora  resolvit.* 
» t  •  Pro  patria  mori.*' 

'  X  The  aaUtance  of  tluese  speechei^and  evidently  fovnded  on  the  oratory  of 
Abbu^  may  be  found  in  lonie  of  the  Registers  ;  in  Lydgate't  poetical  woik*;  in 
_Mun6.  Casenewe's  Life  of  6t.  Kdfiiu»d  :  and  other  Jcgeiidic  writers. 

•  $   Lydgate. 

'  II  The  Anglo  Saxons  an*d  ttie  Dunes  were  cerlaiiUywell  acquainted  ivith  the 
u^e  ut  the  bow  j  aknowled<;c  they  derived  at  an  early  period  from  their  pro- 
i;rnttar^. .  The  Scandinaf  ian  Scaid.s  speaking  in  praiso  of  lh«  keroei  ol  their 
ft^uutry,  frequently  add  to  the  rest  of  their  MC'iuircinvuts  a  snperiorii\  oi'sViU 
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cuptnt  tvith  qvills.  Inguar,  still  .finding  bis  mind  itwibeiUi^  cfr- 
dcred  bii  ht-ttd  to  be  struck  off.  **  And  thus  be  deled  kyng*  nuur* 
tyr,  aiid  virgyne  */'  on  tbc  20tTi  Nor.  A.  D.  870»  in  the  15th  y^i^ 
of  his  reigh,  and  tbe  99th  of  hi^  age^  His  faitb^l  friend.  Bishop 
Humbert,  suffered  at  the  same  time  with  bis  r^yal  waster* 

*  'i'be  Danes  ^*ere  now  masters  of  East  A^gUai  i^nd  ravaged  thdi 
conntr)'  iiucont  ruled  during  tbe  winter.  .  VpOQ  the  approach  of 
spring,  tbey  marched  into  Mercia,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
tnat  afforded  more  plunder  to  gratify  tbeir  rapacity ;  but  nam* 
taipd  thesupieme  authority  in' East  Anglia,  and  soon  after  estft- 
hlished  themselves  there  under  Godrum*  or  Guthrem,  who,  in  A*  D. 
87S9  entered  into  a  treaty  with  King  Alfred,  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity :  this  Danii^b  princei  on  bis  decease^  was  interred  atHadktgh 
In  Stiffelkt. 

*  The  circumstances  relating  to  St.  Edroundt,  which  took  place  oa 
ihc  retreat  of  the  Danes,  <ind  which  have  formed  a  favot^rite  theme 
for  the  monkish  writers,  and  a  favourite  subject  for  their  painters 
and  scttlptorsi  are  given  with  miraculous  embellishments  by  Abl^o  ; 
jand,  from  his  account,  transcribed,  with  various  degrees  of  amplifi- 
4fation,  by  most  of  tbe  subsequent  monastic  poets  and  historians* 

*To  oft'er  the  utmost  indignity  to  the  martyred  king,  the  Pagans 
4*ast  his  severed  head  and  botiy  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods 
of  Egtesdene.  When  tbe  departure  of  the  Danes  removed  the 
terror  their  presence  inspired,  the  East  Anglians,  prompted  by  af* 
iection  for  tb^'ir  late  sovereign,  assembled,  in  considenible  numbers, 
<d  pay  bis  corpse  tbe  last  duties  of  attachment.  After  a  sorrow- 
ful search,  the  l)Ot?y  is  discovered,  conveyed  to  the  neighbouring 
, Tillage, Hoxne, and  thcrciniencd  ;  but  the  headcouKI  not  be  found. 
The  2calons  ahrf  dutiful  subjectb  therefore  divide  themselves  into 
small  parties,  »'ind  search  c\cry  part  of  the  wood.  Terrified  by^ 
the  thickness  and  obscuri»\  oi  the  wood,  some  of  them  cry  out  to 
iheir  companions—*'  Where  arc  you  r "  A   voice  answers,  "  Here, 


^n  haiidliBg  tbe  bow^*.  It  dors  not,  Iiowctit,  appear,  thiit  ljhi«  »kilf  was  ei- 
iMided  bryuiMl  ilic  piirjHMr  of  procuring  tooil,  or  lor  pa^iiiui:,' either  bjr  iUt 
t:i'.xons  or  Uy  the  Uauc.s,  ju  liiut  f  aiilcriyr  to   liic  cxmqutsitt. 

« t  iUior«nt,  Essex,  vol   1.  43  and  44. 

'  $  32UH'«»ld  llic  brother  of  Kini:  Jvimund,  nnaVIe  to  Ktfni  I'ue  torrent  of  mis- 
§99^\vf,  r4?Mounced-tbc  wrorld,  Mid  sought  rcjwsc  in  the  ^ccliii'ion  of  an  lierini^ 
tngc  belonging  to  the  Abbey  ot  Cemc  in  Dorseishir^.  Blonicfitid,  irol^  \* 
]>.  S90. 

'  *•  OJaii  Worm.  Lit.  Huh.  p.  129.     Barlhcl.  p.  420.    PontoppIdHn's  Hiitory , 
of  Korwav,  p.  t'48. 

Mt  It  i^*  m^rtd  s«id,  thai  Kdranmi  kinjj  of  the  Kasl  Anglians  "wa?  shot  to  death 
Mitli  nrrowg  by  tl»c  J)aiie»  ;  but^  if  tliiA  |»if>cf  of  history  be  correct,  it  is  in? 
j'ronfthrt  ibej  uwd  the  bow  as  h  weapon  ofvkar.  The  action  il^elf  niijiht  be 
];otltiiig  rsorcthan  n  vanltm  piece  of  criielty  ;  «'«»»d  cruelty  ^eeitis  tj  have  been 
a  pmiiiUtem  ieatnrc  iu  the  churactrr  of  thuse  l?.wlc?s  pfundfrer*. 

•  Set  S;iuir»  Sport*  and  Puslitnes  of  tlie  Vcopic  of  Englnnd;  p.  w'*>.' 
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Tutes's  Outary  ^f  St.  Edmunis  Sar^.  99^ 

here,  here  f*  Tfaey  liiiMfi  to  thi^  plACe  whence  the  soutu)  proceed*, 
ed,  and  find  the  long  sought  b«ad  ia«  thfcket  of  thorns,  g'lnr^ed  t>y 
s  wolf-^*  an  unlcoMth  thyns;  and  strange  i^yn  nature  *.^  The. 
people,  almost  orerpowered  with  Joy,  with  .all  possible  veneration,, 
take  the  holy  head,  which  its  guardian  quietly  surrenders  to  thpm, 
«nd  carry  it  to  the' body.  The  friendly  wolf  joined  in  the  proces* 
sioB  ;aBd,  after  teeing  the"  precious  treasure,''  that  he  hnd  with  so^* 
much  care  protected,  deposited  with  the  body  whence  it  had  been 
severed,  with  doleful  mourning,  and  withoutshcwing  any  ficrccness^i^ 
returned  into  the  woods/ 

The  fftrtber  miracalous  a|;encies  in  consequences  of  thef 
martyrdooi^  which  were  iiivented  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  the  estaUnhueiit,  are  |;radua]ljr  developed : 

*  lilt  obsequies  of  the  martyred  king  were  dignified  by  no  august 
soleromties  ;  and  hU  body,  *'  buried  in  the  earth  !»**  lay  neglected.  ii| 
tbe  obscure  chapel  J  at  Hoxne  for  thirty-three  years. 

*  Miraculous  agencyi  the  means  of  Awakening  the  devotional  cner? 
giesmosc  tisual  and  most  cflectnai  in  that  age,  was  then  resorted  to. 

'  A  report  wa» extensively  drculated,  that  some  blind  were  rcsto* 
red  to  sight,  and  many  other Nniracles  performed  by  the  decvased 
king  and  martyr. 

*The  dDrmsnt  attention  of  his  late  subjects  was  thu$  roused  into 
acdon ;  and  not  only  the  Common  people,  but  nlso  the  nobles,  the 
btsbops^aad  the  clergy,  were  zealous  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  aurtyi^ed  sovereign. 

*  As  a  more  suitable  depository  for  the  honoured  corpse,  *^fi  large 
diarch  was  constructed  with  wood  in  the  town  of  Dttrichestvort/t^;** 
and  Abbosays,  when  they  expected,  from  the  length  of  time,  to  find 
the  body  putrid,  to  their  astonishment  it  appeared  safe  and* as  in 
heakh  ;  with  the  head  united  to  it,  only  the  mark  of  a  red  thread 
appearing  round  the  neck. 

*  And  the  blesved  king  and  martyr  was,  nbotit  A.  D.  9()3,  trans- 
lated from  the  obscure  ak>ode  ut  lloxne  to  tiiis  Htately  one,'  prepared 
for  his  reception  in  a  to\vn  which,  from  thjji  circumstance,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  then  posse3se4  considerable  pi^inGjncc  ^nd  dis|iucr 
ti*n-'  '  ,  '  ., 

The  ejection  of  Ihc  secntar  cltrgy,  and  tlie  eskablisli- 
tnentof  the  monks^  is  tbe^pocU  of  ito-mdependence. 


'  ♦  Lf  dgitc. 

*  t  AufMi  Floriaccmif,— •'  in  terra  defosui." 

•  t  /  In  ignobiU  siiccUo.'*  Butteley,  p.  37,  lc».  Rcgiif.  Cartev?.  K^gUt. 
P^ncebek,  &c<, 

'  $ '  Pf r  tiiuxiroM)  liffnro  tubulatii  bustlicaru.'  Cort^v*.  T^fgi*t.  BattrffT* 
p.  1V4  Prr  tonitiuatn  iiiir«  Ugtkvo  tabuluu  eccK;<$iAUi.  AhUi.  Fl*»rutei)>iv  (V'  - 
hct.  Buri.* 
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^g^  Yateis  Hisiqry  of  St:  Edmundi  Bury.: 

*  \Xc  art  now  arrived  at  the  third  important  )ppoch  of  tbtf fttonas- 
tic  history  of  Bury.  •  ,r        . 

*  >Vhen  Sigcbcrt,  A.  D.  ^00,  erected  the^rst  ChrUtitm  ckurchi 
ttie  Vuuudaliun  of  the  Iowa's  future  celebrity  may -be  considered  aa 
laid  ;  though  h  continued  in  tlm  state  ?73'y*ars. 

*  From  the  translation  of  St,  Edmund's  bifdy^  A.  D.  903,  to  this 
church,  the  fame  and  wealth  uf  the  cunvenlual  instilution  made  ve-« 
r^  rapid  advances  during  1 17  year*. 

'  But  it  was  not  till  the  introduction  ofihmwki^  A.  D.  10?0, 
that  the  establishment  attained  its  full  vigour  and  maturity. 

*  The  reputation  of  the  monks,  for  superior  and  exemplary  sane-.- 
tity^  luid  now  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and,  under  the  direc-r 
tionof  Dunstan,  und  other   popular  leaders,  they  bad  already  ^ar**' 
ric'd  into  effect  many  of  their  ambitipusprojc(:t!»,  • 

*  SuccesB  stimulated  their  exertions,  and  excited  more  rapacity  in 
the  acquisition  of  power^  privileges,  and  wealth.  They  now  seemed 
dispos^cd  fo  rid  themselves  of  all  competitors  in  iheir  lucrative  em- 
ploymehts. '  TJie 'celebrity  i*nd  increasing  revenues  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bury  iui(f  long  attracted  their  notice.  Their  efibn*  to  ob- 
tain entire  posscssio|i  of  it  were  at  length  successful.  Having  ob^ 
tained'all  ascpnd^npy  pvnr  the  mind  of  Canute,  the  soa-  and  sticccs- 
hox  of  Sweign,  this  prince  vas  prev^led  on  to  favour  thdi*  projects, 
The  wrPtcrs  of  their  order  say,  that  the  king  was  terrilied  by  th^ 
yyngcance  of  St.  Edmund  ;  and  that,  to  expiate  hit  &tber'«{  crimes, 
iihd  pacify  the  an^ry  saint,  he  took  tho  monastery  of  Bury  finder 
Ills  royal  protection  *.  f  rpn\  whatever  cai^se  it  arose,  his  notice  of 
tlii6  Establishment  was  fatal  to  its  ancient  inbabitajits,  the  -Secular 
clergy.       „         ;        '      / 

!  ^  The  episcopal  authouty  pf  (liq  diocps^  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Ailwin,  (he  monk,  who  had  already  been  appointed  the  gustrdian 
of  St.  Edmund's  corpse.  AiUvinf  wa^  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hulni, 
A.  I).  10'20;  and,  relying  on  the  favour  and  protection  of  King 
Canute,  immediately  on  the  assumption  of  his  |X)wcr,  be  ejected 
the  secular  clergy  fruis  the  cot^vent  of  Bury,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  regulars  of  the  order  of  St,  Benedict;}:/ 

The  progress  of  the  monks  in  ^hq  ac()uisition  of  wealth 
and  power,  is  uncommonly  rapid  ;  they  are  chartered  by 
contetidin^  kings,  whether  Saxons  or  Danes;  the  abbot 
acquires  the  mitre,  and  becomes  a  parliamen^y  baron^ 


f  *  Resist.  pfliAtw.    J.  SArub.  Palycmt.  8.    Battcl^y,  -p.  33. 

'  t  AitwinuaiH»r#e<.  :  Ealwtntis^  Wcilimon,  ;  Aldwinus,  Ihtnmtf.j  Elfvin. 
Ttsi,  j  li^ff.  socce»5it,  A.  D.  10!^,  prnt  resignatioueni  Aigari  ;  en  cjiiui  aiiiiu, 
praM:ept(i  Caiiuti  |le^t$  munvchos  induigt  iti  }ictnischtu:ord,  Et  |iic  etiam 
rpiscopaiuio  dr^erens,  reccssit  ad  tcmobium  lllifiisc  (unde  niiinHchos  prucct* 
serai)  &  ninltos  po^t  annus  vitam  finiTit.     Godwrn  de    I'msulibus,  p.4*i5. 

« t  BkitU ley,  p.  3?.  lUgist.  Si.  Bened.  de  Hulm.  llcgist.  Nigrum,  f.  9|. 
JUgifl.  SaprtiU  t*.  25.  Moii.Ang.voU  {.  p«  2U5  aad 'iDl,  &  Ee|^Ut.  in  A^* 
cliivU  ArUiiUiac.  Sudburifc. 
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exempt  from  episcopal  aiuhority^«nd  subject  only  to  the  se(2 
4if  ilofiie^ '  .In  spirituals  he  gtveb,the  episcopal  benedioUon^ 
and  io  teopporals  is  invested  with  nianj  of  the;;iira  regalia, 
his  officers  bearing  causes,  holding  assizer,  appointing  the 
«lderfiian  of  the  town,  and  admitHstering  the  oath  ef  fealty: 

This  prosperity  excites  envy;  iind  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  looks  with  an  eye  of  ardent, 'though  not  of  holy 
desire  on  the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  as  proper  appenda- 
ges  to  the  wealth  and'  dignity  of  the  diocesan.  Hefe  sceqe^ 
of  disgraceful  contention  are  opened,  and  narrated,  at  Icng<th 
in  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  chapter  with  great  canc^our; 
the  4th  sectioa  of  the  same  cba|iter  descrH>es  tjiq  int^qduc- 
*  tion  of  the  Qrey  friars,  anfj  .|.heir«  intrigues  .  to,  par;tici{)jat^ 
the  power  of  the  Uenedictines  i a  possession  of  the.  Abbey •  . 

In  the  fifth, ,tU^  author  affords.au  idteresting  narrativr 
of  the  resistaiice  and  insurrections^  of  the  burgesses  and 
townsmen  of  IWy,  and  the  repeated  desolations  of  tlie 
mbbey  in  those  insurrections,  and  in  the  rebellion  of  Wui 
Tyler.  '    '  ^  -'      ■'  -  •  •■-       ^  ^ 

•  On  the  restol'ation  of  tlie  abbe'y,  the  author  proceeds  in 
the  sixth  section  to  enumerate  the  ro}'ul  visitors/ parlia- 
ments, Sec,  at  St;  Edniunds  Buiy,  from  Canute  to  Elizabeth; 
and  the  seventh  term^natCi^  the  chapter  with  a  descriptioi^ 
of  the  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  estinxited  iucomp  of 
the  establishment!  .] 

The  fifth  chapter  gives  a  distinct  detail  of  monastic  offi- 
cers, their  ranks  and  distinctions ;  and  the  sixth,,  tti^  regolar 
succession  of  the  lord  abbots.  ... 

The  seventh  chapter  investigates  the  causes  which  de» 
prived  the  monks  of  their  popularit^*^  and  tb^n  describes  the 
dissolution.  Whilst  the  errprs  and  vices  of  the  monks  are 
sufficiently  enlarged  upon,  their  claims  upon  public  ^rati** 
tude  are  stated  with  hberality,  and  the  enormous  injurie$ 
and  abuses  that  attended  these  rash  and  violent  attempts  at 
reformation,  are  not  unnoticed. 

^  Thai  dangerous  errors  and  enormous  abuses  prevailed  in  the  con- 
vcntH  is  not  to  be  deolcd,  and  that  important  changes  were  become 
absoltitcly  necessary  may  \cry  readiiy  be  allowed  ;-bot  was  it  thcr«* 
fore  requisite  to  tear  up  aiid  attl^rty  ilemoliiih  that  which  only  rt- 
cjuired  reparation  aud  amendment  ?  Wisdom  and  justice  might 
have  suggested  means  ot'  correcting  the  evils  complained  of;  might 
have  preH*rved  to  tho  commuitity  the  numerous  advantages  thcsa 
estubli!»hnicnts  were  capable  ol*  utfording,  without  incurring  those 
lat^t'ortunes^  that' were  the  conscqueuccs  ot'  their  violeot  dissolution. 

*  hi  despoiling  the  church  ot  its  possessions,  too  hltle  regard  seems 
tohave1>ecn  bad  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  a 
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very  iosofficient  provision  was,  io  many  piaceSf  reiemd    lor  ttid 
If  erfbrmtt^cr  of  divine  offices,  ^ 

^  I'be  monks  bmd,  for  a^et,  been  the  guardians  of  ancicmt  liters* 
,ture;  and*  th^ft  lossof  theiimunierajbie  books  that  wrefreserved  m 
thp  convRntsI^  is  a  inost  iaaporCaot  and  irretrievable  i^i^Sdrtuoe  thaifc 
caA  nevfup  be  sufficiently.  Iafnente<U  Re^ctfble  tpirilcrs  Affiri% 
ihgt  unipcpH^  quantities  were  carjelessly  and  u^antonly  destroyed  ( 
itiatignpfant  petty  tradesmen^  for  a  great  leogih  of  timci' empl^jro^ 
the  eif  g^nt  productions  of  Grecian  and  Roman  ticiste  in  wfmppin^  op 
their  merchandise  and  lighting  their  fires;  and  that' at)  incredible 
number  of /valpable  manuscripts  were  procured  by  foreign  agents^ 
at^  sen^out  of  the  kingdom  to  enrich  the  libraries  of  the  coniw 

*fiad  moderation  and' eq^itty  gtiided  the  correction  of  monastic 
aVuleSithc  vahiable  and  exten»i«e  buildings  migh;  h^re  been  pre« 
served,' and  employed  to  tlie  most  beneficial  purposes*  Their 
grandeur  add  magnilficence  might  still 'have  ornamenred  our  coun- 
ary,  and  have  aiforded  a  comfortable  retreat  for  age,  indigence^  and 
misfortune.  Asschools»  colfeges,  hospiuk,  and  asylums*  a  small 
lucpe nee  migbt  have  protected  them  from  the  ravages  of  time ;  mtd 
moderate  establishments  might  have  conferred  on  the  country  at 
largis  the  fnost  import^t  advantages.  Youth.  fA^ht;,  at  an  easy 
rate,  have  been  trained  to  industry^  knowledge,  and  virtue  ^  tb^ 
sufferings  of  tt)e  aged>  the  infirm^  anid  the  diseased,  alleviated ;,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  labouring  classes  In  a  great  measure  supplied| 
irit bout  having  recourse  to  laws  that  too  often  are  found  to  operata 
as  a  prcmiuhi  to  idleness^  and  itnpbse  a  very  severe  burthen  on  tha 
industry  of  the  state/  ' 

•  At  page  24^  et  seq.  we  m^et  ^ith  some  observations  oii 
tfie  tythes,  &c.  of  abbey  lands,  which  never  struck  us  before^ 
and  whicti  W0  recomflnend  lo  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
hfrcumbehts  of  livings  formerly  attached  to  abbeys,  and  t^ 
Bll  the  present  possessors*  of  abbey  manors  and  lands. 

-  Oar  jgeneral  opinion  of  this  work  may  be  in  some  degree 
inferred  from  the  observations  already  made.  • 

-  The  author  possesses  all  tlie  esseotialqu^lificaiions  of  an 
antiquary,  lie  has  grtat  patience,  diligence,  and  fidelity 
of  enquiry  ;  be  arranges  Ivjs  materials  in  a  clear  and  perspu 
cuous  manner  :  and  havio|;  propo^d  bis  objiect^  b^  pieservjes 
i.ffeBerally  io  vjew. 

Witboat  tb(^  aflTectatioD  of  moderu  infideUty,  from  which 

'  *  A  compieie  cnUlojiac  of  a  cAnsiderabS«  libmrT  belonging  to  Lriccttet 
Abbey  may  be  seen  tu  Mr.  NiclioU'*  lli»tunr  of  ^tbiL  Cov^ty^  vol.  I.  pp.  101^9 
103. 
'  •  ♦  Sipvenf'j  PrcfkCe  to  Monetticop.    John  Bale  on  lefaud  >  and  not«(t  \^ 
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e  le^ebds  end  fables  of  artful  su persiitioa,  without 
vouDdrng  t!be'  idUre.su  of  ren^jon,  or  t{iefeefing9  of  reli- 
gi6iid  men. ' 

In  the  selecdon  of  materials  from  vast  masses  lyiftg  ber 
fere  httt^;  ttie  author  seems  to  us  tp  have  b^eu  happy  in  hif 
choice ;  add  in  bis  references  to  the  geiit ral  hj;»tory  of  E^ugr 
Hni,  where  that  of  St,  Edmund's  Bury  was  interwov^  w5a 
ityhe  has  always  shewn  historical  judgmeut. 

Id  the  composition  and  style  of  the  wofk  he  19  generally 
Mimated  and  i)leasing|  and  bis  chief  fault  is  thai  of  all  jonpg 
.authors  of  merit^  a  diffusion  or  ornament^  rather  too  indis* 
criminate.' .'  .     •     .      ^ 

This  is  the  more.excoBabte^  as  there  are  bat  very  few- 
models  of  histori<5al  style'  p^rttculariy  in  the  province  of 
antiquity':  but  oractice  and  experience  will  afford  him  daily 
instroi^tioti^  ana  as  he  proceeds  from  miracles  and  fables  U^ 
realoccurrefnces.he  win  write  with  |ess. effort  to  render  hif 
narrative  aglreeable  to  the  reader.      ,       '  [ 

Id  short,  we  consider  the  History  of  St.  Eclmunds  Bury 
as  a  real  and  liseful  acquisition  to  antiquarian  and  historical 
learning*;  and  we  hope  the  advantages  froni  it  to  the  author's 
fortune;^  will  be  equal  to  those  of  his  credit  ^Ujd  fame. 

A  second  part  is  announqod  to  complete  the  original  plan« 


Abt.  VII. — Elements  qf  J^Ueeinal  Philmovh^;  or,  «» 
^maU/m  ^  thd  Fowers  of  the  Human  Undcrstawkitg^ 
iendifig  io  iiS€€riaiH  the  i^vincipks  ^*  a,  Ratiwial  Legia 
By  R.  E.  Scoit.  4^  M.  Professor  of  Moral  PhiloMiphy  m 
the  Umversity  and  iC?//g>  ColUgt  ^*  dbtr^jttn.  8vo«  9^^ 
Cadell.     1806. 

TO  the  consideration  of  question^  which  involve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  human  race,  in  their  collective  as  well  as 
individual  capacity,  it  might  seem  not  unreasonable  to  sup<* 
pose,  that  a  very  large  number  of  mankind  would  feel  in- 
clined to  direqt  some  portion  of  that  attention,  which  they 
can  bestow  wilh  effect  on  iheir  more  ordinary,  thougij  less 
important  concerns;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind)  to  be  derived  only  from  such  altention,  that  th.e 
philosopher  employs  his  time  and  thon;jhts  on  abstruse  and 
deep  speculations  into  the  sources  of  hum.-in  actions  ar^H  the 
principles  of  human  happiness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  u?, 
however,  to  repeat  a  truth  which  long  experience  has  sufi^*. 
cienlly  established,  that  the  numher  oFsiieh  men  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  ths^t  of  this  inconsiderable  ptitoUi^r/  th^ 
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smallest ^att  reflect  on  thfese*  subjects  wllh  any  vl^*^  to  their 
•own  ot  thfe general. improvement,  »nd  nQt  rather  as  mattery 
ofunedligiiiferied  cifriosity,  or^  idlelrive'stigatidaV.  Nor  is  it 
ivitliout  many  dispiriting  ihouglitSj  and  some,  degree  of  jus- 
tifiable indignation^  that  the  moralist  or  mel^iphysician^ 
^hom  experience  has  fully  secured  against  surprT^ej .  ob- 
serves the  indiifetence  and  aversion  which  are  the  usual 
rewards  of  his  unwearied  industry  and  most  meritorious  ex* 
ertions. 

'  Many  of  the  causes  of  this  indifference  are  obvious, 
and  it  has  furnished  no  unfruitful  topic  of  declamation 
To  many  ingeniodk  writers,  to  shewy.that  matters  apparently 
removed  from  the  common  rouqd  of  daily  necessities^  cannot 
fpnn  subjects  for  every  day's  reflection,  and  that  dUtant 
objects  are  overlooked/ while  we,  are  occupied  by  a  series  of 
actions  founded. on  the  real  and  immediate  wants  of  nature^ 
or  such  as  have  become  real  by  habit  and  association.  Nor 
basit  been  without  a  strict  observation  of  nature,  that  others, 
with  a  reference  to  the  ineflicacy  of  abstract  principles,  have 
descanted  on  those  uni>roduCtive  and  frozen  dispositions  of 
tnirtd  which  derive  no  warmth  froU)  collision^  and  kiqdle 
not  at  the  nearest  approximation  to  truth. 

There  are,  ho^vever,  some  other  less  manifest  circum- 
stances which  operate  against  the  reception  and  advance- 
ment of  those  enquiries  in  which  sgti^.  few  eolij^itened  spi* 
rits  have,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity^  found  it 
tbeir  pleasure  ad  well  as  their  advantage  to  engage.  Among 
these  we  may  place  ah  entire  ignorance  of  the  real  value 
dt  such  pursuits,  \\4iich,  in  wnatever  source  it  may  have 
origioateu^  seems  to  attach  Ux  the  generality  of  mankind^ 
and  which^  however  fostered  by  prejudice,  has  nevertlieless 
found  a  very  specious  and  perhaps  sufficient  excuse  iii  a 
reference  to  that  mass  of  vajm  and  unprofitable  speculation 
which  for  many  ages  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
Of  the  inutility  of  these  investigations,  and  ^f  the  mistaken 
notions  under  which  they  were  pursued,  enough  has  been 
said  by  many  distinguished  authors  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  pointed  out  the  real  olyecls  of  philosophy,  the  legiti* 
mate  means  of  attaining  them,  and  have  established  the 
importance  of  those  branches  of  metaphysical  science^ 
Avhich,  founded  on  principles  permanent  and  not  fluctuating, 
are  of  universal  interest  and  a^pplication.  Such  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  a  science,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  which  two  chief  and  important  uses  are  de- 
rived»  '  In  the  first  place,  by  a  comparative  examination  wq^ 
learn  the  distinguisuipg  characters  which  separate  XC6  fruu\ 
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therestoftliBatiifnaf  crealion^ancl  thereby  acquire  a  sense  of 
our  natural  dignity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  ascertain  what, 
in  the  course  ot*  education^  is  to  \>Q  cultivated,  and  in  what 
manner,  and  how  best  towards  happiness. 

As  another  reason  for  the  indifference  with  which  meta* 
physical  or  moral  investigations  are  generally  received,  we 
may  assign  the  false  notions  which  are  attached  hy  the  vul- 
gar and  superficial  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  By 
ibera  his  experience  and  observation  are  overlooked  ;  i^'J 
bis  precepts  being  rather  considered  as  necessarily  connected 
witli  or  derived  from  his  name,  than  his  name  as  acquired  hj 
the  habit  of  reflection,  they  are  despised  as  if  not  really  ap-* 
plicable,  and  arc  esteemed  rather  as  an  ornamental  dra- 
pery than  as  a  serviceable  covering  ag.Vinst  the  inclemencies 
of  passion,  or  the  incursions  of  contending  affections. 

Other  causes  of  indifference  to  these  subjects  act  equally 
against  the  advancement  of  many  other  departments  of 
science,  namely,  the  foolish  persuasion  that  the  business 
isnot  our  own,  or  that  our  exertions  are  too  late.  The  idea 
that  some  powerful  genius  is  anticipating  us,  or  that  our 
fathers  or  grandfathers  have  done,  or  are  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  in  these  matters,  is  a  very  common  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  AleX'ander  used  to  lament  to  his 
companions  that  his  father  would  leave  him  and  them  no 
opportunities  for  the  performance  of  great  and  illustrious 
actions.  A  ^tiificient  field,  however,  remained  for  him  to 
outstrip  his  predecessor  in  alchievcments  and  glory.  A 
stilf  moi'e  extensive  space  remains  for  our  e:£ertions  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  and  luvpntion.  For  its  proper  cultivation 
there  is  need  of  the  united  talents  and  labour  of  each  indi- 
vidnal,  and' the  harvest  will  be  more  abundant  in  propor* 
tron  to  the  more  assiduous  culture  which  has  been  bestowed 
by  each  successive  set  of  labourers. 

That  these  observations  hold  true  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular departipent  upon  which  our  attention  is  about  to  be 
engaged,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  in  our  consi- 
deration of  some  topics  which  occur  in  the  subsequent  parts 
ofourreview.  We  shall  in  this  place  anticipate  o^ly  so  much 
as  to  say,  that  it  may  siill  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  commonly  received  division  and  arrangement  of 
the  feculties  of  mind  be  accurate,  and  whether  some  whicb 
are  usually  classed  as  such,  really  deserve  the  name,  or 
actually  exist.  The  doubts  which  still  remain  can  be  re- 
movied  only  by  such  as  have  much  acquaintance  with  th^ 
labours  of  their  predecessors,  and  can  bestow  an  undivided 
•tteatioQ  on  the  subject.    .By  such  tneuus  alone  may  they 
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liope  to  aiQtrMttB  mfmfkmmmmi^^x  tq  correct  ihe  iarrange*. 
sueut-of '(hose  already  adopted  and  approved*  Under  ifae 
influence  of  this  convictiooj  it  has  not  been  without  mach 
astonishment  and  concern  that  wfe  have  lately  witiiessed  aa 
attempt  in  a  philosOplier  of  rank  and  cppsideration  to  re- 
Tive  th<i  exploded  and  erroneous  hypotheses  of  the  old  aca^ 
demies,  to  the  utter  neglect  or  depreciation  of  the  inva* 
luable  coHclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  en- 
lightened enquiries  of  his  (Countrymen  and  contemporaries. 

We  have  before  us  a  work^  the  chief  object  of  which  is 
io  combat  some  cf  the  notions  of  the  latest  of  those  phi-< 
losopliers  who  have  investigated  ll^e  properties  and  powers 
of  the  mind.  In  any  other  view  we  can  discover  no  end 
%hich  was  to  result  froin  its  publicatioUj  which  might  not 
have  been  better  answered  by  the  publications  already  exist- 
ing on  the  same  subjects.  Be^iides  some  few  supposed  amend- 
ments and  original  speculatioos,  we  find  it  only,  what  in 
fact  Jt  professes  to  be/ a  syllabus,  consisting  chiefly  of  long 
quotations  from  many  valuable  authors,  with  broaid  mar- 
gins, and  wide  and  large  character :§.  Of  tlve  style  we  may 
^y  (and  we  say  it  from  a  comparison  with  oilier  works  on 
the -same  subject 'with  which  we  are  naturally  conversant) 
that  it  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  frequently  barren  and  bald, 
having  little  support  fFoni  illustration,  or  refreshment  from 
metapuor  or  happy  combination  of  phraseology.  Whether 
it  will  have  the  eOect  6f  enticing  young  men  mto  the  paths 
of  metaphysics,  which  seems  to  nave  been  wished  by  its 
author,  IS  very  doubtful^  but,  as  it  furnishes  a  convenient 
Tebicle  for  a  tew  observations  on  some  subjects  of  inters 
est,  we  s)iall  use  it  as  such,  and,  having  given  the  general 
arrangement  adopted  in  it.  consider  each  head  somewhat 
more  at  length  than  we  ordinarily  do,  reserving,  however^ 
a  fuller  consideration  of  the  same  subjects  for  another  place, 
vvhere  we  are  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned 
]>y  custom. 

ITie  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  divided  by  Mr.  Scott 
into  those  of  consciousness,  sensation,  perception,  abstrac- 
tion, association,  conception,  mepnory,  and  reason ;  a  division, 
which,  «)s  fur  as  it  is  new,  appears  to  us  ppt  altogether  accu« 
i;ite,  jnui  as.  far  as  it  is  accurate,  by  no  means  original, 
llie  existence  of  consciousness  as  a  distittct  faculti/  of  tht 
viiud  is  assumed,  in  our  opinion,  wilhoujt  any  support  from 
argument,  aiul  analogy  isr  set  aside  to  niafce  w.iy  lor  an  hypo- 
thesis which  derives-  neither  value  from  its  power  of  illui- 
^ralion,  nor  importance  I*rom  il^  trnrlency  to  add  dignity  to 
the  naUirc  of  ma!:,     ih  ricLpiitg  i'on':c!iju$nrc«    to  Ir  *  th^t 
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ItunUy  ori^dd^  of  haman  thought  bj  wbidi.  the  varioui 
powers  of  anr  minds  ar^  mode  known  to  us^'  we  are  rather 
iDciiiied  to  think  that  tiiis  state  of  the  mind  (for  the  exist- 
ence of  sach  a  state  we  do  not  denj)  is  understood  in  a  far 
too  limited  sense,  and  that  some  error  must  arise  from  such 
a  misconception.    However  well,  therefore,  Mr.  Scott  may 
argue  from  his  own  definition,  we. cannot  but  question  the 
accuracy  of  these  premises  upon  which  his  reasonings  are 
bttilt«    Thej  seem  to  aim  at  a  distinction  founded  only  on  a 
difference  in  the  application  of  another  acknowledged  pow- 
er.    In  this  sense,  and  as  we  shall  farther  explain,  we  may 
be  conscious  not  dniy  of  the  faculties  of  our   mind,  but  of 
the  operations  of  those  faculties,  and  of  the  subjects  of  those 
operations.  Consciousness  seems  toexislin  the nrst operations 
of  the  senses,  and  in  the  progressive  developementofthe  most 
abstract  intellectual  powers.     All  the  knowledge  we  can  attain 
is  resolvable  into  a  belief,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account  but 
that  it  is  a  property  of  the  indissoluble  and  immortal  mind  ;' 
and,  even  alfowing  consciousness  to  be  confined   to  a  koow- 
Jedge  of  a  belief  in  our  own  faculties,  we  cannot  consider 
it  as  essentially  differ ing  from  the  belief  which  accompanies 
the  evidence  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  themselves. 
It  differs  only,  under  this  limitation,  as  to  the  objects  by 
which  It  isexcibed.     As  well,  we  should  say,  might  the  be- 
lief arising  from  sensation,  memor}',  &c.  be  classed  as  sepa- 
rate powers,  as  this  knowUdge  be  considered  as  such  ;  aud 
all  that  we  mean  by  belief,  is  that  strong  assent  to  the  truth: 
of  any  proposition  which  the  mind  cannot,  according  to  its 
present  constitution,  withhold,  without  any  reference  to  th^ 
various  means  by  which  it  may  be  produced.    To  say   we 
believe  because  we  are  conscious,  is,  therefore,  to  ejcplaiiv 
iftem  'per  idem ;  and  if  consciousness  be  a   separate  faculiy 
or  intellectual  power,  and  our  autlwjr'a  definition  of  it  l>e  ad- 
mitted  as  correct,  we  may  assuredly  say  we  acquire  out; 
knowteflge  oF consciousness  by  consciousness;  which  mtxfe 
of  reasoning  may,  upon  the  same  principles,  be  carried  back^ 
ad  injitntum,  to  a  very  palpable  absurdity. 

Allowing,  as  before,  that  consciousness  ex tend<;  only  to  a 
•  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  our  mind,  the  cjuesiioii  s^ill 
^eems  to  be,  is  it  to  be  acconnied  a  distinct  motle  of  belier, 
pr  differing  only  as  pnoduced  by  different  causes?  We 
are  inclined  to  consider  it,  in  respect  to  our  own  faculties,  n^ 
the  conseqnence  of  perception  alone,  Hpple  1  to  those  fa- 
culties as  subjects  for  its  Operation ;  and  not  a  new  mode  of 
belief,  nor  the  consequeiice  of  a  new  or  disiiiu  t  power. 
We  should  explain  it  as  the  knowlech^e   derived  Yiofu   Ih^ 
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evidenceof  the  fiaculties  of  mind  pf  their  existence;  wA 
not  more  ex'clusivelj  the  knowledge  of  those  facilities,  than 

Jierccption  is  again  exclusively  confined  to  such  a  know- 
edge.  Of  these  faculties  themselves,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge otherwise  than  as  derived  from  the  perception  of  cer- 
tain phenomena ;  and  hy  these  faculties  are  meant  only  dif- 
ferent modes  or  qufilities  of  the  same  thinking  principle. 
£ach  of  them  is  attended  by  a  belief  or  knowledge^  of  which^ 
of  conrse,  we  are  conscious,  or  the  belief  could  not  exist^ 
and  belief  land  knowledge  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  sy- 
nonymous, inasmuch  as  no  assent  accompanies  uncertainty. 
From  the  operations  of  these  several  faculties^  we  derive  a 
knowledge  or  belief,  when  (to  use  the  languageyn  common 
use)  we  direct  our  attention  to  them,  of  the  existence  of 
souielhing  to  which  such  operations  must  be  referred^ 
These  are  principles  which  we  denominate,  by  the  different 
terms  of  sensation,  memory,  8cc.  and  refer  to  another  gene- 
ral principle  called  mind. 

If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  Mr.  Scott's  opinion  that 
the  power  of  consciot^sness  appears  to  be  altogether  denied 
to  (he  lower  animals  ;  nor  shews  itself  in  man  till  he  is  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity;  and  also  that  our  senses  and  percep- 
tive powers  come  first  of  all  to  maturity  ;  and  that  those  which 
are  purely  intellectual,  $uch  as  consciousness,  are  reserved  for 
the  more  contemplative  period  of  life,  must  be  received 
under  the  following  limitation.  Our  senses  and  percep- 
tive power  cannot  come  to  perfection  without  conscious- 
ness, or  rather  it  is  necessarily  co-existent  with  every 
exertion  of  these  powers;  for  can  it  be  said  that  we  feel 
or  perceive,  without  being  conscious  of  the  knowledge  com- 
muniealed  by  such  act?  That  it  does  not  operate  on  itself 
(if  such  an  t  :^prcssion  be  still  comprehensible)  till  late  in  life, 
will'be  readily  admitted,  but  not  that  it  does  not  exist  as  a 
principle  called  into  action  by  subjects  of  sense.  We^tend 
first  to  the  knowledge  derived  through  the  senses,  or  to  the 
modes  of  matter,  and  subsequently  to  the  qualities  of  mind  ; 
and  we  have  only  the  same  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
mat*erial  a^  immaterial  beings,  abelief  or  consciousness  derived 
from  perception,  we  know  not  how,orwhence,or  wherefore.  The 
i^pposition  that  it  is  reserved  for  the  contemplative  period  of 
life,  and  then  m.akes  its  appearance  as  a  new  power,  is  easily 
explained  upon  the  principles,  that  a  new  6eld  or  subject  is 
opened  for  the  exercise  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  which* 
in  consequeitce  of  the  necessities  of  onr  nature,  had  hitherto 
passed  unnoticed.  The  denial  of  consciousness  to  the  lower 
animals  is  also,  under  the  abov«  dftinitioo^.  easily  explained 
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l^  the  jpf^  absence  of  qiost  of  those  faculties  whicffyia  the 
later  periCMis  of  life,  .)ve  perceive  tp  exist  In  ourselves.     Con- 
sciousoesa^  thei;^^  seems  in  fact  to  be  no  other  than  the  know- 
ledge derived,. iftrough   ouif  perceptive   powers   of  various  , 
external  mode?,.and  relations,  and  of  an  existence  distinct^ 
from  these,  eiidowed  with  certain  modes  and  relations  which! 
we  also  perceive,      ' 

.We  have  already  slated  that  the  introduction  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  distinct  faculty,  was  reserved  for  the  present  au- 
thor. It  is  passed  over  by  the  author  of  the '  Elemeni;s  *  ia 
that  work,  or  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  as  an  involun- 
tary state  of  mind.  In  the  '  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy/ 
some  notice  is  taken  ot  it,  and  it  is  there  described  as  '  the 
immediate  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  oi' its  sensations, 
and  thoughts,  and  in  general,  of  all  its  present  operation?'  :*  it, 
adds,'  of  all  the  present  operatiohsot  the  mind,, conscious- 
ness is  an  inseparable  companion,'  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
a  separate  power.  It  appears  then  that  our  opinion  coincides* 
with  that  of  Professor  Stewart  as  to  the  existence  and  con- 
tinued agency  of  this  principle,  but  that  we  are  inclined  to 
extend,  its  office  farther,  perhaf>8,  than  he  intended,  by 
making  it  the  same  in  kind  with  all  other  belief,  and  differing 
alone  in  this  instance,  as  excited  by  a  different  application  of 
causes. 

Wecannotthink  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  more  successful 
in  Ills  attempt  to  identify  consciousness  with  attention,  and 
to  ^  aside.  Professor  Stewart's  opinion  on  this  subject. 
^Vhalever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  Uie  real  existence  pf  thh 
power,  very  absurd  consequences  are  evidently  involved  by 
supposing,  that,  witliout,  the  intervention  of  some  distinct 
and  s{>ecifi<:  actof  the  mind,  the  intensity  of  its  powers  may 
be  increased.  We  shall  have  ocpasion  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject more  fully  when  treatiM^  of  memory^  and  would  only 
suggest  here,  that  if  to  aUcnabe,  as  he  Uiinks,  tlie  same  as 
to  be  conscious^  and  we  may  substitute  identical  terms  or 
phrases  for  one  another,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  say  wAai:  tec 
are  conscious,  weure  cotiscious,  n  truism  riot  more  ingenious 
than  convincing^  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  act, 
of  wtuUeven  upknown  ag'jncy,  intervenes,  in  order  that  tlie 
knowledge,  derived  from  (^rception,  &c.  may  make  a  due 
impression  on  oyc  minds.  That  mapy  subjects  are  oflered 
to  oar  senses  and  oft^  powers  without  operating  on  them, 
every  .one  readily  discovers.  Every  one,  for  example,  is  sen- 
sible of  theinetHc;acy  or  habiiual  sensations  towards  making 
impr^sioQSy  and  this  law  of  habit  iu  faciHtatingthe  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge^  by  suffering  the  mind  coritinually  to  pus^ 
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over  |:nown  ilungg  without  intierruptlon  to  iie\r  t>f)ject«j  fk 
among  the  rno&t  wonderful  processes  of  our  constitution* 
Every  one  k  equally  aware  of  the  force  With  tfrhlch  be  1* 
ch^wn  towards  new  objects^  and  of  the  strong  sensation 
fihich  is  experienced  on  their  discovery.  Tha^,  m  thetfiuf* 
ttplicily  of  objecls  presented  to  us  in.  our  younger  days,  we 
should  pass  b3*  many  for  the  sake  of  others^  is  not  at  all  wbndeJ"* 
ful,  neither  that  Ve  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  /imf>  Sec. 
-when  certain  ideas  were  acquired.'  Consciousness,  limited,, 
as  it  necessarily  must  be,  by  the  imperfect  state  of  our  per- 
ceptive powers^  Is  scarcely  discoverable  otherwise  than  by  a 
few  and  trifling  external  acts  connected  with  the  necessities 
of  oar  nature.  i 

Mr.  Scott^s  observations  on  the  inactivity  of  consciousness* 
in  the  earlier  period  q(  life,  and  his  explanation  of  the  frain* 
of  thought  which   freaueniiy  {Hisses  through  the  mind,  are 
highly  satisfaptory  ana  illustrative. 

*  Ia  this  instance,^  he  says^  p.  39*  (sjf>cakiiig  df  the  several  contti« 
toeats  which  enter  into  the  notion  of  distance),  '  aad  in  XMne  of  the 
others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stewart,  it  may  be  remoirked,  that  the  in-* 
aictivity  of  consciousness  is  to  he  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  intellectual  procesH,  but  also  to  its  having  been  familiarised  to  the 
mind  in  early  life  before  the  faculty  of  consciousness  came  into  ex*^ 
ercise.* 

The  inactivity  of  consciousness  is,  Ihen^  to  be  tiscvibedi 
to  the  cireuiBsfcance  that  the  faculty  itself  bad  not  been  as 
yet  active,  or  called  into  exercise  ! 

Sensation  is  defined  the  faculty  by  which  we  0)fperteilce 
pleasing  or  painful  effects  from  various  objects  through  t^ 
medium  of  the  sepses.  We  find  in  Mr.  Scott  a  stroi>gadvoc&l« 
for  the  di^inction.  which  has  been  adopted  of  late  yeafrs  by 
the  Scotch  philosophers^  and  which  was  originolly  pointed, 
out  by  Dr.  Keid^  between  sensation  and  percoptbn^  a  re^ 
finement,  which^  as  far  as  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  clearness,  appears  to  us  irreeoticHeable  wUh 
fact.  That  a  perfect  and  entire  knowledge  of  qualities  is 
not  immedi<itely  conveyed  by  sensation^  we  readily  admit, 
but  that  this  faculty  may^  \vithout  al>surdityi  be  received' 
in  Dr.  Reid's  sense,  we  cannot  so  easXy  allow.  Sensation^ 
he  observes;  taken  by  itself,  implies  neither  the  cooceptioo^ 
nor  belief  of  any  external  objcj*t.  It  ifofposes  a  sen-tiei^t  be* 
ing,  and  a  certain  manner  in  which  llsitt  beiiig  is  ii(fi»cted  y 
but  it  supposes  no  more.  Perception  impUes  an  iinmethato 
conviction  and  belief  of  something  external;  somethini^  4if^ 
ferent  both  from  the  mind  that  perceives^,  and  frotil  il)«  act 
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Dp  perception/  (Essay  IF.  ch,  l6.)  Why  under  these  \U 
miladons,  and  implying  neither  the  conception  nor  belief  of 
any  external  objects,  sensation  should  suppose  a  sentient 
being  we  cannot  cjivine,  nor  how  any  other  mode  can  h^' 
inaagined  in  which  a  being  may  be  affected  than  througli. 
such  belief*  In  every  ncXofour  senses,  or  in  every  sensation 
as  above  defined>  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  some 
notion  of  an  external  existence  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  bodily  sensation. 

The  great  argument  in  favour  of  this' distinction  ieems 
to  be  the  gratuitous  assumption  that,  though  generally,  they 
are  not  always  conjoined,  so  that  there  may  be  sensation 
without  perception,  and  perception  without  sensation  ;  or  in 
otiier  words,  we  may  experience  pleasing  or  painful  effect* 
from  various  objects  through  the  medium  of  the  senses/ 
without  any  immediate  conviction  and  belief  of  something 
external,  and  vice  versa.  As  instances,  are  adduced  '  the 
thrilling  sensation  which  accompanies  certain  affections  of 
the  mind,  the  painful  sensation  of  hunger  aiid  the  like;  of 
which,  it  is  maintained,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  per- 
ception, or  mental  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  particular 
caase  of  these  sensations  ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  perceptions  of  sight,  as  of  extension,  figure,  magni,. 
tude,  &c.  as  viewed  by  the  eye,  in  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
SHid  that  there  is  any  accompanying  sensation*  even  of  the 
most  indifferent  kind.'  In  opposition  to  this  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that,  in  the  instances  of  sensation  above 
noticed,  we  have  an  immediate  conviction  and  belief  ^i 
something  different  from  the  mind  that  perceives  and  the 
act  of  perception,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  argu- 
ment mat  we  should  have  any  notion  of  the  , nature  of  thef 
particular  cause  of  these  8ensati6ns ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
the  cases  of  perception,  we  have  distinct  sensations,  hdwe- 
ver  anevident  they  may  be  in  consequence  of  their  com** 
pound  natureor  the  effect  of  habit.  - 

We  would  ask,  however,  are  these  fair  instances  of  sen« 
sation  ?  In  onr  opinion  they  are  not.  In  arguing  with  re- 
gard to  a  conception  of  external  existence,  we  evidently 
nr^ue  with  a  reference  to  what  are  called  the  external 
senses,  and  in  the  definition  of  sensation  above  given,  such 
were  certainly  implied.  The  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  such  as  may  be  derived  from  several  affections  of  the 
mind,  have,  perhaps,  nothing  common  in  their  cause  with 
those  derived  through  the  external  senses,  though  the  ef* 
feet  may  be  somewhat  analogous.  Upon  this  theory,  when 
we  took  at  a  lighted  candle,  we  are  sensible  of,  or  firel  its 
Crit.  Key,  Vol.8.  Mai/,  laOG.    '  G 
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folour,  heat,  form,  8cc.  but  perceive  no  external  wtleDce  ; 
when  we  Lear  a  trumpet,  we  feel  the  sound,  btjl  hav^  no  no- 
lion  of  any  thing  external,  which  absurd  consequence  ma/ 
be  extended  to  all  the  other  senses. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  faculty,  which  these  phi- 
losophers would  distinguish  from' sensation  under  the  title  of 
perception,  is  in  no  wise ditferent  from  that  improved  power^ 
which,  from  the  observation  of  certain  p]ienomena>  at  first 
ascribes  qualities  to  certain  laws  called  matter,  and  after- 
wards applies  the  ^ame  to  mind.  And  the  distinction  seems 
a  remnant  of  that  error,  which  teaches  us  that  there  are  ex- 
ternal and  internal  senses,  as  if  any  tiling  could  be  in  the 
outer  sense  or  machine  which  did  not  reach  tb^  m'md;  or 
as  if  the  instrument  itself  were  capable  of  belief  indepen- 
dently of  the  mind.  That  all  our  knowledge,  or  ii^jproved 
notions  of  the  nature  of  matter  and  its  relations,  <lo  not 
accompany  our  earlie.st  sensations,  will  not  be  disputed  ^ 
and  perception,  as  furnishing  this  knowledge,  19,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  a  compound  only  of  sensation,  memory, 
judgment,  and  whatever  other  faculties  may  convey  the 
idea  pf  the  qualities  of  extension,  figure,,  motion,  and  so 
forth.  What  is  culled  a  hard  substanpe,  has  excited  in  our 
inind,  through  the  intervention  of  touch,  certain  sensations 
:iccompanied  by  a  belief  or  knowledge  of  something  exter- 
nal, a  belief  which,  it  is  true,  must  be  indistinct  as  to  it* 
objects.  The  other  senses,  particularly  sight,  assist,  and  our 
future  sensations  are  accompanied  with  a  more  distinct 
knowledge  or  perception  of  what,  in  common  language^  ia. 
called  hardness.  This  knowledge  or  perception  of  a  qaa- 
lily  called  hardness,  is  not  accompanieo  by  any  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  produce  it.  What  is  here  then  distin- 
guished as  perception,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  original  facultr 
or  distinct  power,  but  only  an  aggregate  of  sen;»atious  acted 
on  by  meniory  and  judgment. 

To  this  dislinction^  as  to  its  proper  law,  lias  been  referred 
the  divip'ron  established  by  Locke  and  other  philosophers,  as 
well  before  a$  after  him,  between  \,h^  secondary  and  primary 
Qualities  of  fi^atter,  as  they  have  been  denominated,  a  di^r- 
sion,  which,  pUusible  and  useful  as  itmay  have  been  in  the 
early  infancy  of  science,  appears  now  as  unnecessary  as 
nnphilosophical.  And  surely  it  is  unphrlosophical  to  maker 
a  distint^ion,  founded,  as  this  will  appear  to  be,  in  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  A  very  slight  examina- 
tion will  inform  us  that  the  sensations  arising  from  bull ^  • 
these  sorts  of  qualities,  are,  in  fact,  only  theefFects  of  mode* 
of  matter  kss  apparent  the  one  than  the  other  ;•  only  difljer** 

} 
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6dt  states  of  aggregation  of  the  same  matter  discoverable 
by  all  or  some  of  nie  senses.  The  extension,  figpre,  and 
motion  of  Des  Cartes,  together  with  those  other  primary 
^^j^ities  of  Locke,  viz.  divisibility,  solidity,  hardness,  sofi- 
o^s^and  fluidity,  are  Qualities  no  less  oiad^  manifest  by 
sensations  tbantnose  ot  sound,  colour,  tastCj  smell,  heat^ 
fuad  cold,  and  are  no  less  the  consequence  of  certain  ar* 
raDgeraents  of  matter  operating  in  an  unintelligible  .manner 
Upon  obr  constitution,  the  one  than  tiie  oUyqiv  ..  u  . 

The  primary  qualities/ accocding  to  Mr.  Sqott  (p.  57')i 
are  those  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  perception,  and  huj 
a  s'ight  sensation  ;  while  of  the  secondary,  our  perception 
IS  but  obscure,  and  we  have  a  strong  seiisation  ;  which 
chiefly  arrests  oiir  attention.  Al!,  it  seems  b^  ns,  that  caa 
be  said,  is,  that  the  early  and  continued  habit  of  feeling  has 
lessened  the  effect  of  the  sensation  i  That  what  is  terioed 
the  perception  will  be  increased,  follows  fcom  our  owa 
explanation  of  it.  The  sight,  operated  upon  and  excited 
by  subtle  particles  of  matter  (never  without* 'sensiUion  whed 
perfect)  assists  our  knowledge  of  primary  qirtdities  do* 
fived  through  the  touch.  This  sense  also  being  of  all  others 
in  most  constant  exercise,  is  ever  becoming  less  ^nd  less  sen* 
sible  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
sensations  are  becoming  less  manifest.  With  regard  to  th^ 
secondary  qualities  we  would  ask,  is  onr  perception  of  co* 
lour  more  obscure  than  ofextensi^on  ?  or  is  that  of  sOnnd  f 
or  of  taste.?  or  even  of  smell?  Have  we,  in  fact,  a  more 
uncertain  notion  of  the  existence  of  some  quality  connect* 
ed  with  matter  in  certain  objects  ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  w« 
less  informed  of  certain  properties  of  external  objects  iu 
consequence  of  the  impression  they  make  thtHJj^h  the  orgioil 
of  sense  in  the  case  of  these  so  called  set'ondaty  quAliti^si 
than  in  those  primary  qualities  of  exten9ion>  figure,  8cc.  f 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  our  notion  is  a^  certain  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of  their  nature 
may,  it  is  true,  be  more  obscure,  but  6ur  knowledge  of  the 
fiict,  and  the  connection  we  establish  between  it  and  mat^ 
ter,  is  no  less  positive  in  this  than  in  the  formei:  case.  FroAi 
an  ignorance  of  the  identhy  of  grosser  matter  with  its  morfe 
fubiie  combinations  or  states  of  aggreg?iti<m,'  we  a»e  4iptt6 
ascribe  to  the  laiter  an  influence  derived  ffcftn  n  supposed 
difference  of  nature,  bot'we  afterwards  learn  Ui  nronite  arid 
explain  their  effects  Upon  similar  pHociples.  What  more  db 
we  know  of  the  primary  qualities  thart,'ag'^<>r4iftg  to  J>*. 
.Held  s  account,  we  know  of  the  secondary  qualities,  that,- 
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namely,  tb.^jr  are,  ibe.unknowa  causes  or  occasions  .ofcer* 
tain  seasat^s  uith  which  we  are  well  acquaintedi 

*  llie  distinctness  ef  our  notions  of  priVnary  qualities,'  says  Dij. 
Reid  (quoted  by  Mr.  Scott,  P.  58)  *  prev^ot^  ail  questions  and  dis* 
putes  about  their.nature.  Tbey  a;-e  the  object  ot  the  mathematical 
Sciences;  and  the  distinctness  o  tour  notions  of  them,  enables  us  to 
reason  demonstrUtivc!y  about  them  to  a  great  extent.  1 1  is  not  so 
tvith  secondary  qualities.  I'tieir  nature  not  being  manifest  to  the 
sense^  may  be  a  Mibject  of  dispute.  Jt  is  a  proper  subject  of  phiio^ 
sopbical  diisquisitioD  i  and  in  this,  philosophy  has  made  some  pro* 
giess.' 

Now,  ifwhat  Dr.Reidseemsdesirousofincludinginthefirst 
part  of  hi3  reaioning  be  admissible,  namely,  that  there  is  a  dis* 
tinctioQ  in  the  two  sets  of  qualities  founded  on  area!  difference^ 
this  differenee,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  always  exists,  and,uo 
experience  should  be  capable  of  doing  away  those  obscurQ 
notions ;  or,  in  otheir  words,  Secondary  qualities  never  shoulct 
become  so  manifest  to  the  sense  as  to  allow  us  to  form  any 
distinct  notions  of  them,  to  the  removal  of  qt^stions  and 
disputes.  The  concession,  however,  in  the  latter  clause,  that 
their  nature  is  a  proper  iiubject  for  philosophical  disquisition, 
or,  as  we  ^hbuld  say,  physical  experiment,  means  only  that 
discoveries  have  been  and  may  still  be  made,  which  at  once 
annihilate  a  disiinction  built  on  mistaken  ideas  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  qualities  of  mattier.  Since  the  time  even  of 
Dr.  Reid,  experimental  philosophy  has  advanced  with  rapid 
strides,  and  the  existence  of  matter  under  a  variety  of  new- 
modes  has  been  ascertained  either  by  casual  or  artihcial  com- 
binations. The  most  subtle  and  insensible  substances  of 
light  bnd  heat  have  been  subjected  to  the  investigations  of 
the  philosopher,  and  by  the  assistance  of  instruments  of  hu- 
man invention,  an  analysis  has  been  effected  of  what  were 
conceived  the  most  simple  and  indivisible  states  of  matter. 
The  opinion  of  the  atomists,  Des  Cartes,  and  XiOcke^  naturally 
resulted  from  the  low  state  of  physical  knowledge  in  the 
times  in  which  they  severally  lived,  butthat  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  should  be  asserted  under  all  the  experience  of 
the  present  day,  is  to  us  no  small  matter  of  surprise.  Mr. 
Scott's  position  (p.  6?  )  that '  Colour  is  a  sensation  occasioned 
1>y  th^  ntnesa  c)f  certain  particles  of  external  bodies  to  re- 
ject soiue  only  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  that,  in  this  accep* 
tation^  it  really  exists  in  the  sentient  being,  although  eaily 
prejudice  iDdnces  us  to  refer  it  to  the  external  body  alone/ 
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j«  surely  quite  untenable.  To  us,  at  least,  colour  appears^ 
m  no  respect  diflerent  from  the  other  secondary  qualities^ 
and  con^quentiy  no  more  to  exist  in  the  sentient  t>eingthan' 
tliose  oihen.  Difference  of  colour  results  only  from  a  dit« 
fcrence  in  th6  slate  and  relation  of  aggregation  of  ihe  par- 
ticles of  matter  acting  differently  as  a  stimulus  to  the  eye, 
and  can  m>  more  exist  independently  of  such  external  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  primary  qualities  can  be  discovered 
without  llie  assistance  of  the  touch. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  distinction  be» 
tween  sensation  and  perception^  considering  the  latter  as  a 
distinct  and  simple  principle^  is  not  proved  by  any  of  the 
instances  adduced  id  its  support,  and  that  sensation  therefore 
oould  probably  not  exist  without  that  degree  of  knowledge 
which  is  supposed  to  bie  communicated  by  its  conjunction 
with  perception  alone.  We  att^w  that  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  external  objects  is  acquired 
from  eKperience ;  but  to  this  experience  the  philosophers 
with  whom  we  are  treating,  are  not  accustomed  or  disposed' 
to  attach  the  term  perception.  To  suppose  this  accurate 
knowledge  co-existent  with  the  first  sensations  is* manifestly 
absurd;  we  cannot,  however,  admit  a  total  ignorance  of 
every  external  object,  and  are  inclined  to  cofisider  9ensatioa 
as  paniy  consisting  in  this  knowledge. 

It  is^evident  that  with  the  mode  in  which  this  knowledge, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  commnniaated  from  matter  to   mind, 
genuine  philosophy  hasnoooncern.    The  histories  of  those' 
old  and  erroneous  theories  relating  to  perception  are  fraught, 
however,  with  some  instruction.     They  are  remembered  as 
distant  stages  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  or  as  obsta* 
cks  which  were  to  b^  surmounted  in  the  legitimate  road  of' 
science.     They  stand  as  conspicuous  landmarks  to  caution' 
against  error,  and  as  valuable  instances  demonstrative  of  the 
falsity  of  thef()undation8on  which  many  pernicious,  but  once 
generally  adopted  notions  were  established.  From  the  images, 
Species,  and  phantasms  of  Aristotle,  the  films  of   Demo* 
critus  and  Epicurus,  the  shadows  of  Plato,  the  representative' 
pictures,  species,  and  innate  ideas  of  Des  Cartes,  and  other 
premisesofns  false  a  pature,  flowing  out  of  the  ideal  theory, 
rose,  by  imperceptible  but  necessary  gradations,  numberless 
absurd   and  dangerous  conclusions,   even  the  dedial  of  all 
existence  both  oHhe  material  and  spiritual  world. 

In  considerw^ih^  evidence  of  perception,  Mr  S.  has  thought 
it  intimately  and  necessarily  enough   linked   with   stasation 
to  allow  their  lv»ing  clrtsse<l  under  one  liead,  for  by  the  evi-- 
dence  of  the  senses,  he  snrely  means  that  of  Bcnsalion^  or  ex-* 
dudesjiU  belict'  Irom  thi|  lalter^ 
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^  In  every  perception  of  fen  external  oUfect  of  sense/  says 
Pr.  Reid  (at  p.  9-^), '  we  find  these  three  things;     1st, Some 
conception  or  notion  of  the  oigcpt  perceived  i  ^y,  a  strong 
and  irresistible  belief  of  its   present  existence,;  add^  3diy, 
that  this  conviction  and  beliet  are  ionnediate*  and  not   the 
effect  of  reasoning.'    In  con:|oienting  upon  thU  passage,  Mr. 
Scott,  observe:^  that  we  may  have  a  conception  of  an  object* 
without  pi^rceiving  it;  that  is,  in  his  own  words,  we  may  re- 
pcesent  to  our  minds  the  objects  o^  any  of  onr'  other  facnU 
ties  vacioMftlj^  modi4ed>  (iny,  for  instance,  perc€^ptioQ),witboat 
ijeing  infWmed  of  the  propefiiies  of  external  objects  in  eon- 
sequence  of  t\m  impr^sMoBis .  they  a^ike  o^  the  organs  of 
sense.f    All  h«  can  mean  iS|  tbM  memory,  (cc.  may  give  ua 
a  notion,  11:1  acquiring  irhi^h  onr  irns^s  dp  .not -i/itm^ia^cAf 
and  at  present  ^ot»  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  whai  is  ca}-' 
led  coMcrpf i'o/i ;,  perceptiQn> 4nr  therimtpediate  interference  of 
s^nse  be^ng  evidently  rejected  by  it,    instead  of  iTfajr,  he 
^loold,  therefore,  to  avoid  cot^fiisiooj  have  said  iKiirsr,  it 
l^ing  implied  in  bis  ew^  an^  every  other  account  of  coneefK 
tion*  '  Wbeoj  we  peroeivej/  M.ir»  Soojt continues, '  some  con^ 
oeplion  or  nisiituKM)  is  necessarily  implied/  We  would  ask  whe» 
ther  in  thiaplMce  be  really  means  that conceptionapd^notioti 
s)3ou]d  be  considered  a$  synonymous  terms  \    \i  soj  his  de-. 
finitions  are  of  little  service.    If  not,  we.regrel  the  confusion 
which' must' arifee  fr:Om  this  inattention  to  the  proper  use  of 
terms.     Being  of  opinktn  with  Mr.  Scott  that  the  second  and- 
.  third  propositions  befere  mentioned  (if  the  third  be  at  all  ne**- 
cessary)  m^y  be  united  into  one,  we  comprise  all  thatiscon-f . 
tained  in  the  peroentio^  of  aii  external  object  in    supposing 
it  to  be  tlie  knowledge  (which  implies   beli^O  of  a  present* 
exter42al  existence^  which  is  not  re«olvf(ble  iatq  reasoning,  or  ^ 
aay  other  kind  of  evidence. 

That  the  knowledge  acquired  by  senfation  (or  perception 
ip  bis  meaning  of  the  term]  would  not  even  tit  the  rudest 
savage  for  the  narrow  purpbetes  of  kis  being,  must  i^>pear 
evident  on  a  very  slight  examinmtion.  The  ki^owledge  of 
external  otijects  acquired  by  tbeother  powerS|  and  pairticular* 
ly  by  Ttw&n^  tijougli  very  linutf  d  in  children  ^nd  savages,  i^ 
nevertheless  fully  sufScieat  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  ex« 
i^tence,  and  diS^only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  mo^t  cul- 
tivated and  polUbed  of  mankind.  Th^re  seems  to  be  ^ 
strange  and  unaccountable  objection  ou  tbe  part  of  philoso- 
phers to  admit  the  assistance  pf  reason  in  giving  us  any  of 
the  notions  we  possess  of  qualities.  There  seems  no  satis- 
factory ground,  however,  upon  which  we  should  be  afraid  of 
allowing  to  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  dis- 
ijovery  of  trulbs^  which,  tlioughsm«illin  Iheir  beginning,  rise^ 
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ncverlheless,  in  the  proffress  of  experience  in  a  compound 
ratio  tothe  most  valuable  and  important  deduction's,  unlimit- 
ed as  the  sphere  of  the  creation^  and  important  as  the  hap- 
piness of  created  beings. 

Jbstraction, '  Had  we/  says  Mr.  Scott  (p.  lOG), '  possessed 
no  such  faculty  as  abstraction,  it  is  evident  that  all  our 
koowledge  would  have  been  limited  to  an  acquainti\nce  with 
iodividual  beings  and  individual  facts.*  To  say  afterwards,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  reasoning 
may,  no  doubt,  be  exercised  upon 'particular  facts  and  circum* 
stances,' appears  to  us  contrailictor}'  and  unintelligible.     We 
know,  at  least,  no  parliciilar  facts  or  cireumMances  upon 
which  reasoning  may  be  exercised,  the  sevenal    modes  and 
relations  of  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  separate  before 
tfaeir  esiiential  characters  can  be  ascertained,  and  a  fair  in- 
ference drawn.     In  the  first  sentence  it  is  implied  that  with- 
oot  abstraction  we  could  not  have  rcasoned^for  an  acquaiat* 
ance  with  individeais  ils  cert^jnly  not  reasoning;  and,  in  the 
latter  be  endeavours  to  make  a  difference  only  of  degree 
into  a  difference  in  kind,  asserting  that  reasoning  may  ba 
employed  on  particular  facts^  and  that  such  is  the  reasoning 
ef  animals. 

Abstract  and  general  tcrmt.  After  enamerating  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  words  fouiKl  to  exist  in  language,  according  ta 
theordef  in  which  they  were  probably  adopted  by  mankind^ 
and  having  advanced,  that  it  may  in  general  be  assumed  atf 
a  manifest  truth,  that  both  the  noun  and  verb  are  necessary 
for  the  cammunication  of  thoagbt,  even  in  the  rudest  state 
of  language,  Mr.  Scott  proceeds  to  the  controversy  : 

*  Whether  the  mind  is  capable  of  attaching  distinct  notions  or  con« 
cepticns  to  those  general  and  abstract  terms  which  it  so  frequently 
employs  ?  Oris  it  incapable  of  forming  sucti  notions,  so  that,  when  i^ 
employs  general  terms,  these  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  signs  thaa 
accurate  05pressions  of  our  thoughts,  and  if  any  distinct  notion  is 
annexed  to  them,  it  must  be  that  of  an  individual  of  the  species 
which  they  are  employed  to  express  V 

His  opinion  is  thus  stated,  (i^.  124) 

VLet  us  now  pause  and  ask,  Have  we  distinct  conceptions  attach- 
e<l  to  (he  various  classes  of  words  whfch  we  have  just  enumenited  I 
I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  are  capable  of  forming  such 
Conceptions.  What  it  is  to  watk,  to  ntn^  to  have  waiked^  or  to  com^ 
mand  to  tcatk  ;  what  it  is  to  love  or  to  hate^  to  be  angry  or  to  pity — 
—all  which  are  examples  of  the  verlj — surely  we  as  distinctly 
Comprehend,  as  what  is  meant  by  the  specific  name  of  any  tree,  moun« 
Itain,  or  river,  such  as  Ashy  Snowdon,  or  Thameu  Certainly,  too,  wo 
have  an  equally  distinct  conception,  when  we  say  the  &sh  is  grten^ 
Of  itis  smooth,  or  it  is  crooked ',  which  arc  examples  of  the    aJjec- 
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live:  »t\^  I  tj»in)c  tHere  is  no  difficulty  in  annexing  a  distinct  meaf;* 
jngtoLlie  abstrads,  ^moutlincss^  crook fdntsSf  ^ci  although  we  arc 
peitecijy  aware  that  these  cannot  exist,  and  thercftMe  cannot  be 
figured  visibly  bcture  the  eye  witliout  some  substance  that  should  be 
smooth  or  crooked.  But  surely,  a  distinct  mental  conception  is  ©lie 
thing,  and  041  ocular  representation  or  visible  painting  is  another.' 

Without  meaning  to  enter  into  a  cpi>troyqray  whipb  ap^ 
pears  to  us  of  nocoiisiclerable  iuipor|ance>  \ve  are  inclined  Lp 
jisk  what  is  meant  by  distinct  nibiilal  cuiiceptipn^  and  wher 
ther^  in  opposition  to  Mr. Scott's  own  detiuitions^  such  repre* 
sentations  can  exist  in  the  ipaind  without  having  been  pre<^ 
viously  subjects  of  sensutipn  i  \i  th^y  have  been  ia  tlie: 
sense,  \Vhether  by  the  aid  of  meqaory  anc)  association  such 
repiesentations  may  not  be  suggested  by  wordsi^  ancj  whethec 
according  to  the  laws  of  habit  tnese  suggestion^  may  i^ot  be 
passed  over  as  acknowledged^  and  the  sign^  fully  answer 
every  purpose  of  reasoning  ?  A  distinct  mental  conception 
certainly  differs  from  ocular  representation  in  ^  far  as  thq 
forms  of  memory  are  distinct  from  thpse  derived  from  pre- 
sent sense,  and  as  the  sense  of  sight  is  not  the  only  sen^ 
ivho&e  objects  may  supply  conception. 

In  denying  the  conformity  of  Dr.  Reid's  opinioti  concern-^ 
ing  the  origin  and  nature  of  generic  tefii^s,  with  the  process  of 
distinct  mental  cocceptioo,  and  the  paturai  progress  of  laq« 
guagCy  Mr.  Scott  denies  also  by  implication  th^  pc^rceptioc^ 
of  attriboles  before  abstraction  or  the  invention  of  language. 
^JFor//hc  observes,  'generic  terms  are  manifestly  ^f  yery  earljf 
origifn,  and  greatly  precede,  in  the  order  of  time^  thp  name^ 
ofmanyx>f  those  attributes  which  ought^  Recording  to  thi^ 
%ccountof  the  matter,  to  have  been  hac|in  view  when  thege^ 
neric  terms  were  invented.*  (p.  '28.)  It  appears  lo  us  howr 
ever,  that  though  names  were  not  assigned,  yet  attrifc^utes  werq 
perceived  and  acknowledged  before  the  invention  of  generic 
teriDs.  Condillac's  reasoning  in  his  '  Logique*.  appears  to  u^ 
theietore  inconsequent.  A  child  will,  we  tliipk,  be  yety  far 
from  calling  every  tiee  he  sees  by. that  name,  unless  certain 
of  its  atlribules  or  properties  (upon  which  alone  he  can  ex-^ 
ercise  his  powers)  agree  with  those  of  which  he  has  previous- 
ly made  the  acquaintance.  If  the  prominent  features  coin- 
cide, he  will  then  cail  it  tree;  but  this  conclusion  has  resuUecJ 
jfcom  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  exercise  of  this  power 
upon  what  I  upon  those  very  attributes,  which,  though  not 
ftesignated  by  any  name,  are,  nevertheless,  as  Is  evident  from 
this  very  act,  perceived  and  acknowledged.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  and  ii  it  were  only,  as  Condillac  sup|>oses,  more 
jronvenicnt  to  make  use  of  a  name  alrea^'y  learnt^    than  tc^ 
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enip?o}'aTiew  one,  a  child  would  naturally  opplj  the  same 
term  tree  xo  every  object,  as  to  a  house,  apple,  orange,  &c« 
Whence,  we  repeat,  does  he  adopt  the  genera,  cherrvrtree, 
pbm-tree,  apple-tree,  but  from  a  discovery  oF  attributes? 
\Vhence  can  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  he  detected,  find 
that  such  are  detected  is  allowed  by  Condijl^c  and  the 
present  author,  otherwise  (ban  by  &n  phserva^oq  pf  attri^ 
bukes? 

The  conclusions  of  Condillac  and  Proff  Steward  are  ivell 
known,  that,  namely,  generic  terms  are  mere  signs  of  con- 
venience, which  we  acquire  the  habit  of  employmg  with  ac- 
curacy, but  to  wblch  no  distinct  notion  can  be  annexed.  Iq 
this  conclusion  Mr,  Scott  does  not  acquiesce,  and  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Stewart's  proposition,  *  Whether  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  so  formed  us  that  we  might  have  beencajv 
able  of  reasoning  concerning  classes  or  genera  of  objects 
ivithout  the  use  of  signs,  while  he  ventures  to  aflirm  that 
man  la  not  such  a  being,'  replies,  f*  VjO  : 

*  In  oppoMtion  to  fhis  ingenious  philosopher  I  take  upon  roc  to  af* 
^rm,  that  man  is  such  a  being;  and  that,  i hough  generic  terms  are 
\ery  convenient  and  useful  signs,  both  for  communicating  <»ur 
thoughts  and  giving  them  precision,  they  are  by  no  means  indispen- 
sibly  requisite  for  enabling  us  to  speculate  concerning  general  clas- 
hes of  objects.  Thus,  I  think,  though  ]i)nguage  had  contained  no 
^cb  generic  term  as  i^tf^,  we  might  have  entered  inte  mauy  useftil 
speculationsconCerning  the  whole  human  race  ;  au'i,  in  like  man* 
ner,  though  we  had  wanted  the  words  plant  and  «t?/irrA/,  we  shouid 
Tiot  have  been  entirely  ignorant  ot  the  general  properties  of  the  vc- 
getableand  fossil  kingdonis.  >(8y,  I  maintain,  that  we  are  actually  - 
without  sach  generic  terms  in  many  departui.  nts  where  scientific 
speculation  has  beeti  )nos(  successfully  conducted,  'thus,  1  ki.ow 
v(  no  t^riDyin  §ny  lapguag^^  that  properly  deiines  ami  coii  preliends 
|he  objects  of  ^s{rofU)|mcal  sfie  nee,  'Ihe  term  6lun^  exclude^  the 
sun  and  moon,  ^nd  perhaps  the  p|aneu  and  cametk ;  and  hence, 
in  givinfi  a  briefpxplaiialion  ot  tlip  objects  of  this  science,    we    are 

'  obliged  to  make  pscpf  a  circuinlocutiM»,  yiz.  tke  heaxadi/  bodies, 
l^ut  certamly  a  circunijo^i^tion  is  itot  a  tcnn^  but  a  clumsy  substitute 
for  c>he,wbic|i  iiccisbuy  prompts  us  {o  vn  (Jey.  I  would  l^kcwi&«  , 
obsirve  that  the  sense  ip  which  ^v  ncric  lernis  are  understood,  is  by 
no  p)ean!>  <i?ced  and  precisely  limiied  ;  so  that  to  one  person  they 
may  indicate  all  the  indivuidals  of  a  certain  subject  oi  speculation^ 
while  ^o  another  their  meaning  m«y  Inr  more  circiim^cribi^d.  '1  uus 
many  writers  upon  pneumnloiogy  eniph*y  the  te.n>  Mind^  as  com* 
prefavuding  not  only  .hcintelleciuiii  pan  of  man,  l)i.i.  ai»o  the  uivine 
|niiid,aittrevery  spiritual  being  ;  untie  oil.-  iS  \\\\\\  u  to   thi;  iiumiui 

piJOii  oione  i  atHi  are,  ilitjcloic,  wiibuut  uiiy  gvnciic  a|^pviialiuu  lor 
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all  the  objects  of  tl»is  sthmkc*  The  conclu>ion  I  would  dtxlucefrom 
thc-wj  illustralions,i8,  that  generic  Serins,  tivou^h  extremely  use- 
ful and  convenient,  arc  by  no  mcatis  cisenlial  to  general  specula- 
tions, or  to  \hc  tormatiun  ot  general  notions/ 

Is  not  Mr.  Srolt's  objection  to  Prof.  Stewart's  opinion,  in 
thisinj^lance,  rather  a  (juibbie  upon  words  than  legitimate 
argumvul  ?  !f,  instead  of  man  we  were  to  say  the  human  race, 
or  for  scarSf  the  heavenlj/  bodies,  do  we  not,  though  enipKiy- 
'inga  circamtocution,  use  wlrat  may  be  fairly  called  a  gene- 
ric term,  or  certainly  all  that  is  meant  by  Prof.  Stewart 
and  others  who  reason  upon  this  subject  ?  (leneric  terms 
mar  be  most  convenient,  as  being  most  perfect,  when  moat 
concise  ;  but  thty  are  no  less  generic  because,  in  conse»- 
quence  of  ttre  accidents  of  langu«»ge,  they  happen  to  be  com- 
pounded. Prof.  Stewart  observes  that  without  the  use  of  signs 
all.  our  thoughts  must  have  related  to  individnals.  Is  not 
thisstflllrae,tfJiough  from  poverty  of  language  we  happen  to 
use  a  compound  sign  ?  To  say  that  the  ^ense  in  which  g€»new 
ric  terms  are  understood  is  by  no  means  fixed  and  limited 
(as  in  the  case  oiP  mind),  is  to  say  nothing  which  is  not  fully- 
allowed  and  regretted  as  the  source  of  intiutiierable  errors  in 
reasoning,  and  as  capable  of  removal  only  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  authors  to  the  definition  or  explanation 
of  the  terms  they  employ  before  they  commeuce  their  rea- 
Bonings. 

It  is  asked,  have  generic  terms  any  distinct  signification 
of  which  a  clear  conception  can  be  formed,  or  not?  and 
here  again  Mr.  Scott  differs  from  Professor  Stewart,  as  i^ 
cannot  conceive  in  what  umnner  accurate  reasonings  can 
We  carried  on,  or  speculation  successfully  pnrsiied,  by  means 
tif  terms  to  which  we  are  incapable  of  annexing  a  distinct 
meaning  ;  insomuch,  tliat  wlien  casual  associattiOH  do^^lead 
us  to  annex  some  meaning  to  them,  viz.  that  of  an  indivi* 
dual  of  the  class  which  they  denote,  this  has  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb,  than  to  assist  us  in  our  reasonhi^l  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  generic  terms  have  a  distiuct  signffim 
cation,  though  no  clear  conception  is  formed  of  thein  j  for 
how  conception  (defined  as  it  is  generally  defined)  can^ive 
us  an  Accurate  idea  of  what  has  never  been  an  object  of  the 
other  faculties,  we  do  not  comprehend.  The  sa;.nedifficulty» 
we  think,  should  apply  to  algebraic  signs  by  means  of  whiett 
we  reason,  disposing  them  njerely  according  to  certain  eata* 
Wished  relations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
ficott  himself  maintains  the  possibility,  and  gives  instances 
of  reasoning  without  clear  conceptions,  as  in  the  instance  o4' 
jhjB  generic  terras,  stars,  or  mind,  of  \^hich  the  notions,  he 
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«ays,  are  imperfecl  or  indistinct.  In  proportion  as  the  sig-^ 
fiijScotion  of  generic  terms  is  accurate! j  defined^  shall  we 
be  able  to  carry  on  our  reasonings  and  pursue  our  specula- 
tions nf)ore  successfully ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  deHnition 
yf\\\  depend  on  Uie  knowledge  we  have  of  individuals^  and  the 
power  Of  abstraclinff  accidental  from  essential  qualities.  This 
signification  consoling  of  diverse  parts,  each  of  which  has 
been  conceived  and  understood,  is  represented  afterwar^ls  by 
the  tern),  and  with  t^s  is  associated,  at  first,  each  constituent 
forming  the  whole.  In  the  course  of  habit,  the  term  itself 
is  capable  of  conveying  belief,  and  the  several  steps  by  which 
we  once  proceeded  are  now  gradually  omitted.  We  agree 
perfectly  with  Professor  Stewart  in  thinking  that  the  intru- 
sion of  individuals  is  to  be  guarded  against  as  the  basis  of 
much  false  reasoning.  We  likewise  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  reason  from  any  distinct  conceptions  excited  by  generic 
terms,  we  reasoq  ffom  individuals,  ^nd  therefore  upon  wrong 
preii>ises,  our  individuals  having  necessarily  some  specific 
characters  which  render  them  inapplicable  (o  the  case  ia 
question  :  nor  is  it  tUl  individuals  are  quite  lost  from  sight, 
ponsequently  that  the  attention  is  not  occupied  by  any  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  that  the  application  of  the  other  power, 
namely,  reasoning,  can  pvoceed.  It  appears  a  sufficiently 
strong  objection  to  thiii  tneory  that  it  supposes  all  along  the 
simultaneous  and  distinct  bperation  of  two  faculties. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  which  Mr,  Scott  has  given  at 
page  lS7f  *  Hence  I  would  describe  the  notion  wfiich  t}^ 
inlnd  attaches  to  f^  generic  term,  to  be  a  general  indefinit^e 
notion  of  the  various  individuals  to  which  the  term  extends/ 
Having  before  said  that  he  cannol  conceive  how  we  can  reaso^' 
J^y  means  of  words  to  which  we  attacl)  no  distwci  meaning,heiii 
tbisplacedescribfls  the  notion  which  the  mind  attaches  to  g»r 
peric  terms,  nsn  general  indrfiuiU  nation  of  the  various  indivi- 
dual to  which  tqe  term  extends.  What  distinct  meaning  can 
l)e  attacfied  to  an  inrfejimte  notion  we  cannot  compreliend. 

To  suppose  that  we  ever  had  a  conception  of  man,  &c.  in 
the  abstract^  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  besides  the  two  sub- 
strata of  mind  and  matter,  we  might  conceive  a  third  to  which 
the  same  attributes  belonged;  and  to  imagine  that  what  arc 
equal  to  the  same,  are  not  equal  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Scott  suin^  yp  his  reasoning  on  abstract  terms  in  these 
words,  (p.  141); 

*The  conclusion  that  I  wish  to  establish  from  all  that  h^s  been 
$Q\d,  is;  that  general  terms  are  not  to  l.»^  ctmsiderod  as  mere  s'i»iis 
pr  words,  to  which  we  are  incapable  of  annexii^i:;  tiny  distinct  signi- 
^patiop;  but  that  (be  mcntnl  conceplion.  of  wUkii  they  are  the  sign, 
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i»  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  is  not,  however,  a  single  <»bjcct  of 
ihi)u;;hi,  mafic  up  of  a  coIUcticii  ut  attributes;  but  a  general  inde- 
iinite  notion  of  the  various  iudiviiiuuls  to  which  the  generic  term  miy 
be  applied.' 

We  shall  not  contend  with  our  author  on  ihe  capability  of 
annexing  cli:»tmct  signiHcalions^  as  in  most  instances  a  suf- 
iieientlv  distinct  meaning  ina\\  no  doubt,  be  aUached  to  signs 
and  words;  nothing,  in  tad,  can  be  tiiore  clear^  tlian  that  a 
distinct  signification  mnst  have  been   origlnalljj  conveyed. 
Generic  terms  are  jusl  as  much  signs  as  notes  in  music^  which 
iveliave  once,  it  is  true,  submiited  to  analysis,  but  now  un- 
derstand and  act  upon,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  noexamiiHi- 
tioD  ot' attributes  being  any  longer  necessary*  nor  any  men- 
fai  conception,  of  which  the  mind  is  aware,  having  existence. 
]n  this  manner,  perhaps,  both   theories  may  be  reconciled, 
if  we  nllow  in  the  early  exercises  of  the  mind  an  imperfect 
and  indisli net  conception  of  abstract  qualities,  which  is  im* 
proved  and  peifecled  by  experience,  and   tlwfn  admit  that 
habit  may  have  as  full  an  eifect  here  as  in  Any  other  in&lance^ 
and  enable  us  to  reason  by  signs  understood  and  acknow 
led^ed.     To  the  truth  of  this  statement  many  merj  of  obserr 
Tation  can  bear  testimony,  who  are  daily  aware  ot  this  pro- 
cess with  regard  to  generic  terms,  and  of  the  period  v\'hea 
they  begin  to  ^dopt  them  as  signs.     In  his  las.t  paragraph 
"Mr.   Scott  is  strangely  i^nintelligible>  when  he  confounds 
individuals  with  thoir  attributesi  and  speaks  pf  th/e  forqieras 
il  known  otherwise  than  by  the  latter.'     We  have  already' 
9|)okeQ  of  the  indefinite  notion  which  he  supppses  th^  miqq 
^  possess.. 

♦  The  algebraic  symbols/  says  Mr.  8.  (p.  147),  *  are  doubtless  of 
ftry  general  application ;  but  I  ctnno(  help  thinking  that  their 
mraniiig  adiniu  of  being  very  precisely  defined.  Thus,  I  conceive 
lh«  import  of  the  letters  a,  ^,  c,  d^  &c.  which  it  employe,  to  bo> 
quantil)',  (i.e^  what  is  susceptible  of  being  nunibered  or  measured 
with  ace u racy },con!iidercd  in  general,  or  according  to  some  particular 
hinits  pointed  out  b)  the  terms  of  the  problem  ;  -{.denotes  addition 
—  subtraction  ;«|n<j  so  on.  And  if  >veevea  wholly  lose  sight  of  these 
significations  during  an  analytical  process,  the  certainty  of  the  result 
is  nuiliing  dissimilar  to  what  happens  in  other  c^ses-of  practical  faci- 
Jiry,  which  have  usually  been  explained  by  a  recourse  to  the  prioT 
ciple  of  habit,  and  of  which  the  real  nature  has  been  so  philosophic 
cally  explained  by  Mr.  Stewart  himself.'  (Llcm.  &c.  c.*2.) 

Here  Mr.  Scott  seems  unintentionally  to  come  round  tq 
our  opmion  and  to  desert  hi**  own.  According  to  our  \\tvf 
we  do  lo§e|3ight  of  these  siguidcations,  and  ^hat  ^he  ce{- 
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tiJtily  l^f  the  rei^ult  is  oothiog  disstiQiIar  to  what  happens  hr 
other  iofttances  of  habit,  is  what  Professor  Stewart  and  our<^ 
selves  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  The  question  is  not 
whether  t\)ieir  meaning  admits  of  being  precisely  defined, 
which  no  one  doubts,  but  whether  this  meaning  is  pre3entin> 
every  investigation  as  aiink  of  which  we  are  conscious,  before^ 
we  can  arrive  ,at  any  certain  conclusion.  That  it  is  not  ne«> 
cessary^  Mr.  Scott  admits  in  this  place,  by  involution,  and  we 
have  ekewhere  endeavoured  to  establish. 

Our  author  is  also  disposed  to  consider  Mr.  Stewart's  argu- 
meniSji  taken  from  the  nature  of  syllogism,  as  being  no  les9 
inconclusive  with  regard  to  the  system  of  nominalism,  tbaa 
those  derived  from  algebraic  symbols. 

'  As  long/  he  observes  (p.  150),  *  as  the  major  proposition  contains 
the  genus,  of  which  the  minor  denotes  a  species,  or  individual,  tiur 
assent  will,  doubtless,  be  given  to  the  conclusion.  But  if  this  bt  not 
the  case,  our  a^uent  will  necessarily  be  withheld ;  on  this  account, 
I  think  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  given  a  well  selected  example  of  sub* 
stitution  in  the  syllogiumi  whose  minor  is,  z  is  an  s;  wliich  will 
never  enforce  our  assent,  unless  we  settle,  by  previous  definition, 
that  X  denotes*  genus,  or  species,  of  which  z  is  an  individual.  All 
which,  I  think,  results  properly  from  the  necessity  of  understand iiig 
the  meaning  of  the  teirms  of  a  syllogism,  and  indeed  of  every  pro* 
cess  of  reasoning,  before  we  admit  the  conclusion.' 

On^this  wehaveonly  to  remark  that  certainly  the  involu- 
tion of  z  in  r  must  be  evident  before  assent  can  be  given. 
Bat  then  it  becomes  necessarily  involved  and  understood  by 
the  assertion,  z  is  an  x.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  use  of  this 
minor  proposition,  but  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  second 
member  ia  a  species  of  the  first  genus  ?  We  are  here  merely 
talking  of  the  syllogistic  arrangement  in  consequence  of 
which  we  maintain  that  assent  will  necessarily  foltow;  (Koitfrti 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  On  whicn  it  is  founded. 

In  considering  Hr*  Scott's  observations  on  the  ambiguity 
of  abstract  terms,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  these  questions: 
Can  we  distinctly  conceive  objects  which  have  been  made 
known  to  us  distinctly  by  the  senses?  Have  not  extension! 
and  figure  been  distinctly  made  known  to  m  by  the  sense  of 
feeling  without  any  reference  to  colour,  and,  if  so,  m»iy  we 
not  conceive  them  apart?  Has  not  length  been  made  known 
to  us  by  the  same  sense,  abstracted  froiu  rliat  other  dimen- 
sion called  breadth,  and  if  so,  may  we  not  have  dii^tinct 
conceptions  of  them  ?  We  are  rather  disposed  to  liiink  M  r. 
Stewart  wrong  in  his  remarks  on  abstract  terms,  when  he 
^ivca  these  instances  of  the  power  of  reasoning  concerning 

* 
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<Hie  qaaUty  «f  aft  objeetj  ed>kr&et«dly  fh)m  the  fest,  whit«^> 
at  the  smite  tkoe,  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceit  it  9epa«^ 
xuieljr.  Surely  we  are  informed  of  the  above-mentioned  dt- 
mensioRs  by  the  «ea»e  of  feeling  without  any  referenee  to 
oolpur^  aod,  if  we  shut  fe«r  eyes,  and  pass  our  finger  alon^ 
lAie  edge  of  a  card  or  kftife^or  along  an  hair^  obtain  no  notion 
of  breadth.  Lengtii  is^then,theiiiini^ateobject6fsensati6Q> 
and  amy  be  called  np,  we  think,  as  a  separate  ennception. 
Or  what,  we  would  ask,  is  breadth  but  length  in  feiBotlief 
direction  \  breadth  is  only  the  shortest  tengih,  and  of  this 
ndative  idea^  we  can  separate  one  mode  so  as  to  conceive  it 
aeparal^ly. 

*  Association  ofideas^  The  faculty  of  combination^*  (wUch  term 
Mr.  Scott  substitutes  for  association  of  ideas)  •  is/  he  observes,  *  the 
direct  counterpart  of  abstract iori.  By  the  latter  we  analyse  the  in» 
dividual  objects  with  tvklch  nafure  presents  us  ;  so  as  to  muke  their 
irarious  qualities  and  attributes,  se'psrate  subjects  of  our  thoughts. 
By  the  former,  wefortn  these  objects  into  various  elasses,  or  groups, 
according  to  some  observe  I  resemblance  among  them ;  or  weconuccf 
together  certain  individuiU,  which  have  no  real  refetkin  to  one 
another,  merely  on  account  of  some  acddent»l  circumstance  whicH 
has  occasioned  them  to  be  present  to  oar  thoughts  at  the  same  nio>* 
ment/ 

Previously  to  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  as  here  dejined, 
We  think  that  two  other  faculties  must  be  exerted,  namdyi 
inemxny,  and  one  other  which  has,  as  yet,  received  no  sepa^ 
rate  name,  but  which,  as  we  shall  endeavour  it  shew,  de* 
serves  to  be  classed  as  a  distinct  faculty,  both  on  account  of 
its  real  difference  from  any  other,  and  the  constancy  nnii 
importance  of  its  agency.  \Ve  shall  here  call  it  tamparisom 
'That  memory  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  coiiibi nation  wHI 
^ot  be  disputed,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  mind,  at  the  sam* 
instant,  can[K)t  be  intent  on  two  separate  objects,  aod  that 
it  does  but  pass  very  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  If  this 
he  the  case,  we  evidently  trust  to  that  faculty  which  reiaintg 
or  to  memory,  to  keep  one  idea  while  we  take  note  of  the 
Other.  It  is  this  faculty  alone  which  can  enable  u6  to  a»4 
certain  resemblance  to,  or  dissimilarity  from  other  objects 
past  and  absent*  If  we  do  not  remember  individu^  objects 
and  their  attributes  as  they  have  formerly  been  objects  of  sen- 
sation, how  can  we  acknowledge  resemblance,  or  arrange 
according  to  observed  similitude  ?  Accordiogto  our  author's 
6wn  account,  the  discoyery  of  resemblance  precedes  the 
combinationt  But  the  acl  of  tracing  resemblance  is  not  me- 
mory, fur  memory  only  acknowledges  similitude*  Neitbe| 
is  it  cymbiuation,  for  we  do  not  combine  till  the  rcsembhrnce* 
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Itel  hetxk  observed.  li  k  noijmAgmemt,  for  ibis  is  mAy  a 
resuia  of  ibe  operation  of  several  powers  coUeotively  taken. 
The  fiscoliy  of  compoitfoi}^  seems  a  diatinct  mode  wiiicb  m 
necessary  to  ni&nv  operatioas^  and  which  with  memorf  wUl 
explain  all  the  emets  of  combination  and  imaginatton,  ft 
is  a  £BColty  which  seldoos  sleeps.  We  are  always  comnarinii 
present  with  past  sensations  or  objects  of  thought.  The.  re- 
sult of  this  comparison  is  so  rapid  in  many  cases,  that  we  ao- 
knowledge  similarity  almost  instantaneously^  and  combine  in- 
Tolnntarily.  In  other  instances  we  pombine  not  till  after  aa 
active  effort  of  memory  and  comparison^  and  in  pr^i^portioii 
totlie  vigour  of  these  faculties^  will  more  or  fewer^  stronger 
or  more  weak  resemblances  be  discovered.  The  deske  of 
fresh  knowledge^  which  is  the  active  mo^ve  in  all  our  m'inds^ 
causes  ns  to  pass  on  without  regarding  dissimilar  and  inap* 
plicable  ideas^  or  such  as  have  before  been  acknowledged 
as  similar  to  new^  and  therefore  more  interesting  similitudes^ 

That  the  faculty  of  combination  is  involuntary  or  placed 
beyond  our  controul^  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true;  fpr  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  our  opinion  of  resemblance  will  influ- 
ence ns  with  all  the  force  of  belief  which  is  iuvoluntary.  la 
so  far,  however,  it  is  voluntary,  that  what  siiall  consritute 
similarity  depends  upon  our  early  habits,  and  artificial  and 
acquired  notions.  It  is  to  the  purposes  of  combination  that 
we  compare,  and  of  knowledge  that  we  combiqe.  JTur  com- 
bination in  its  philosophical  sense,  and  as  already  defined, 
does  not  simply  mean  contiguity  of  dissimilar  ideas/  but  oi 
ideas  related  by  some  real  or  supposed  resemblance. 

The  distinction  which  Mr.  Scott  and  others  aiteinpt  t<y 
iTInstrate  between  involuntary  associatiom  and  such  as  demand 
an  active  effort,  is,  in  our  opinion,  founded  on  two  dlKtinct 
operations,  memory  alone  acting  in  the  first  instance,  and 
memory  with  comparison  in  the  second.  What  are  called 
involuntary  associations  are  such  as  having  been  fofuoer  sub- 
jects of  comparison  are  now  become  objects  oF  memory^  com* 
E arisen  keeping  them  only  in  view  as  combrfJations  alrciidy 
>rmed  ;  but  in  those  associations  which  re<]uire  an  active 
effartf  we  are  to  retain  in  oor  minds  ihe  original  idea,  com- 
pare with  a  variety  of  others,  and  then  combine  with  sucli 
as  appear  related.  In  associations  which  appear  the  most 
involuntary, an  active  effort  does  however  tukc  place  to  a  cer-i 
lain  extent. 

In  the  instance  of  our  ccfnnecling  together  certain  indivi- 
duals which  have  no  real  relation  to  one  another,  merely  ohi 
account  of  some  accidental  circumstance  which  husoccasion- 
«fd  them  to  be  present  to  our  thoughts  at  tlie  same   uK>m<:iit/ 
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we  h«ve  oni y  air  ihsUmce  of  a  niore  extended  memory,  whicff 
reUios  not  only  tbooffhtSt  but  all  the  circurastancet  ^hicb 
individuaUy  compoaea  the  general  iinpre$»ion.  These  cir- 
cunislancea  are,  in  factj  so  Ikr  related. 

The  relations,  in  consequence  of  which  asfuiciation  tak«f 
place,  are  divided  by  Mr.  Scott  into  essential  andaccideiitai* 

•  Among  the  essential  relations,  the  most  rcmnrkaltle  appear  to 
be,  1,  ReserabianCe  ;  2,  Analogy  ;  3,  Contr/ificiy;  4,  Mutual  depen- 
dence, as  of  cause  and  effect,  pi^emise*  and  cojicliiijioh,  ineans  and 
end,  &c.  The  accidental  relations  of  Sources  of  association,  seem 
chiefly  reducible  to  the  drciimstanCef  of  the  two  objects  of  thotighlf 
having  been  presented  to  the  mind  together;  or  from  what  Mt. 
Hume  has  called  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  m  Conseqitence  of 
ivhich  we  are  led  afterwards  to  think  of  them  at  tke  sam6  time,  tind 
to  conceive  some  real  cot>nexion  between  them/  • 

Supposing,  what  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  that  there  is  a( 
sufficient  difference  to  allow  this  distinction,  wc  c^nuoi  con- 
sider these  snb^ivisions  as  perfectly  philosopliic«il.  Tberer 
secmd  no  reason  why  analogy  should  not  be  comprehended 
under  the  head  resemblance,  or  contrariety,  in  many  case^ 
under  mutual  dependance.  In  other  instances  what  is  cal- 
led contrast  is  in  fact  resemblance.  If  the  north  pole  sug* 
gest  the  south  pole,  it  is  evident  that  they  su;»gest  one  ano- 
ther, as  both  agree  in  being  the  farthest  distant  points  froiu 
the  centre  of  the  globe.  So  also  a  book  at  one  end  of  a  shelf 
may  suggest  a  book  atthe  other  end,which  two  posilionsthougli 
oppositeare,in  fact,  points  of  resemblance  or  agreement.  Con- 
trast is  also  frequently  only  a  part  of  known  proportion. 
The  supposed  con\rastsof  heat  and  cold,  night  and  day,  hfe 
and  death,  may  be  either  classed  as  such,  or  as  points  of  mu- 
tual dependance,  the  relation  being  the  same  as  in  every  in* 
stance  of  cause  and  eA'ect.  In  instances  in  which  ideas 
seem  most  certainly  suggested  by  contrarieiy,  it  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  mere  and  positive  eflect  of  contrast, 
but  of  a  long  process  of  reflection  and  comparison,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  either  at  length  arrive  at  a  point  of 
interruption  and  disagreement,  or  at  a  necessary  concludon. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  when  Xerxes  wept  in  con- 
sequence of  associating  the  me]an(;boly  idea  of  mortality  and 
dissolution,  willj  the  prospect  of  his  millions  in  the  pride  of 
activity  and  military  glory.  In  his  mind  a  sort  of  syllogistic 
process  went  on;  and  the  conclusion  was  i;  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  premises. 

The  discovery  of  disagreement  in  many  of  its  degrees 
must  frequently  result  from  comparison,  as  by  ii  alone  w% 
can  arrive  ai  resemblance. 
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Thift  bial  of  the  mind^  (uj%  Mr.  Scott,  talking  of  astociatton 
bf  foatrttt,)  ^i»  lik«wiie  •mmottly  coDdacWe  to  the  advanoemeot  of 
oiif  Jmowl^dgje^ibrit  leads  us  to  inquire  in  what  respects  the  variout 
ol^ects  of  natare  diier  iraoi  one  ^notlMr,  as  well  as  wherein  they 
agree^  and  thus  itimalates  us  to  acquire  au  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  properties/ 

It  is,  as  before  observed,  evidently  uDoeoessary  to  adop( 
a  new  power  to  account  for  this  pbeoomeopQ,  as  the  dia^ 
covery  of  dissimititode  is,  in  oar  opiuion^iiecetsarUy  im» 
plied  in  the  act  of  aacertaioiag  resemblaBe^. 

After  a  slight  account  of  tbe  influence  of  arbitrary  asa(K 
ciation  oo  tbe  Jecistons  of  taste,  speculative' ofMniohs,  and 
moral  judgments,  a^object  of  the  highest  interest^  and  still 
rich  in  nevr  and  valiiirt>le  speoulatiori,  Mt.  Sc6tt  observes 
that  an  important  eflfeet  of  the  fiieulty  bf  combination  pr 
association,  remains  to  be  examined,  viz.  the  power  wbicli 
itbas  in  regulating  the  succession  of  our  idea8,.and  in  direct- 
ing- the  transition  from  one  object  of  thought  to  another^ 
This  important  effect,  however^  seems  to  us. in  no  wise  to 
iliffer  from  those  already  examined.  Memory  anfi  present 
sensations  suggest  ideas  wbjctjL  we  cpnibine  )>y  reseu^blance,. 
and  reject  from  dissimilitude;  the  senses  frequently  serving 
as  the  only  but  continual  link  of  connection. 
iTp  fe  continpfd.) 
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Aar.  8. — A  Sermon  pnacktd  before  ike  University  of  Oxford^ 
M(rcef/^ber9^,  ISO 5 ^  in  "Schick  U  propmeii  a  New  Interpretation 
o/'tke  87/*  Psalm.  By  John  Eveieigh,  P.  D.  Provost  of  Orief 
CoUege,  an4  Prtbfndary  of  tCochejiter.  pp.  24.  8ta.  White^ 
1906. 

THE  veiy  difiercnt  nod  cycn  xronlradiclory  iuterpretatioiiswhieh 
bayc  been  given  of  ibis  difiicuit  psalm,  and  the  geiieml  consent  of 
the  leartH^d,  ih»t.m>ne  of  tbe;»e  interpretations  is  exempted  frpm 
obscurities  uml  uncertatinYy,  is  u  9uf]$cient  upology  for  an.Httempt 
at  a  new  exposition  by  Dr.  Eveleigb.  We  applaud  tbt:  design  tbeu, 
hut  we  can  hardly  think  that  th^  Protroit  |iis  Uwa  fortui^t«  iu  ttxfl 

OtT.  UiiV.  Fol.  S.  Mat/,  l«o6.  U 
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cbotoeof  Ihe  form  of  the  compoBtion  io  vAnth  he  ht<|  breti  pleased 
lootler  hiftthougbtft.  We  Bkould  hmte  been  more  gntided  with 
them  in  theiheyeof  ikcrittcel  dmertation,  and  should  have  had 
m  higher  ofrfnion  of  the  doctor't  judgment^  if  hf  had  cot  proplaiiiied 
t#  us^.tbfii  be:bai  ttied  previousljt  fas  half  m  hoiir»  the  patience  of 
his  congregation  at  St.  Mary's,  with  so  much  Hebveify  so  much 
speculation  and  obscurity*  and  with  .thi^t  which/  if  we  grant  \kim 
all  pfAssiMe  success  in  his  efTorts,  has  no  very  close  orWppy  relation 
t^  tb)s  fevtyuf'tfe  and  most  prbfitable  engagements  of  the  pulpit. 
W41  shall  lay bel^re  our  readers  the  doctor^s  o\rn  translation,  and 
decline  to  eiiter  into  any  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  t^e  autho^ 
rbBed.veraioAv  or  of  other  cotumeiitatoin.  We  b^in  from  the  fourth 
jreae,  l>r«  £..acceding  to  tho  vulgar  intnpreiation  of  the  pro* 
ceJj  ng  verses. 

*  4.  1  v%iU  mention  Egjpt  at^  Bi^bylo^  to  th^m  that  kjv>v  *  me; 
heboid  the  PHiliaUie,  iind  the  Tyrian,  with  the  Cuthiie ;  each  one 
^(  these  was  bt>rn  4  tliert* 

*  $.  Accordingly^  of  Zion  it  shall  ^e  said,  That  all  these  different 
men  were  borii  in  her ;  anil  the  Highest  himself  ^hall  establish 
ter.  /    ^  '  .  ' 

*  6.  The  Lor^  shall  count,  when  he  registers  the  nations,  tha| 
each  one  of  these  was  born  there.' 

'  *  7*  But,  i,  princes  are  as  §  slain  men :  all  my  springs  are  in  0 
thee.* 

Akt.  9. — The  Watchtfi  and  the  Hofy  Onis,  A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  CaiHedral  Church  of  $hint  Asaph^vn  Tknridajff  December 
•..^•.1805;  ktiii£th€  t>a^^  Fubik  Thank$giving  for  iht  Victory 
.r.  4fUfained  by  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  NcUon^  over  the  Combined 
JFieets  of  France  Olid  Spain  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  By  Samvel,  fhjf 
Divine  Permimon)  Lord  B^iop  of  Saint  Asaph.  .  Ato.  Hatchard. 
1806*. 

IN  the  compositions  of  Biaiu>p  Ijbfaley,  liis  readers  have  by  long 
ex]^erience  been  taught  to  look  both  for  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. '  In  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  in  vigour  and  capaciousness 
of  mind,*  and  in  the  skill  and  power  of  composition,  this  distinguished 
J)relate  has'  few  rivals  among  the  scholars  of  our  degenerate  days. 
And  yet^  as  if  he  were  desirous  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  superiority, 
and  to  submit  himself  designedly  to  a  level  with  ordinary  men,  we 
seldom  peruse  Any  thing  which  has  fallen  from  hb  pen,  especially 
of  kte  years,  which  in  some  part  of  it  does  not  provoke  a  stnile  by 
its  ridiculousness,  offend  our  tiiste  by  its  coarseness,  of  awaken  our 


'  •  A»  a  Jew  or  Israelite  ta  general. 

•  ♦  Thai  u.  in  Zi^n. 

'  X  That  is,  rhc  most  illattrioot  persons  connected  with  Zion. 

*  §  Am  dead  or  unprr Stable  nien.  ^ 
'  II  In  Ziofti  as  the  stactgary  e£Cod«  &o.' 
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reason  into  opposition  by  its  b^tfiiHood  or  its  sophistry.  The  pre- 
sent discourse  has  its  share" of  the  merits  and  the  faults  pf  its 
author.  .-;»•. 

Aet.  10, — AF.riorQaim;  aCom^in  Five  4<^tSy  as  ptrformed 
M  tkd  ^^keatre  R^al^,  Vruf^  jLfl«<,  ^j^  ^f9FM  J^^*  ^Hh  •"^^ 
Saamtl  James  Arnold.  Second  £,4itiQjK^  Svo.   2$^  6d.    H^l^way. 

\IS06.  ',.,'.'..'.  '\  .      ' 

PREVIOUS  tor<Mirp«nMfil  of  ibis  comadyt  we  had  boevi^n- 
ibrmed  by  the  sagacious  author  of  a  popular  novels  that  th^  flre^f 
Mr.  Pye's  ^nius  increased  wi^h  his  years  ;  we  consequently  anti*; 
cipatfld  much  pleasure ;  btit  the  only  amiisem^oC  we  enpenenced, 
arose  froa  thetsxtreroe  anxiety  which  ih^  L^ureata  betrays  in  liu 
advertiseraent,  lest  the  due  proportion  of  demerit  sboutd  not  \» 
attributed  to  bis  friend  Samuel  James  Arnolds  Hqw  this  play  h£Cs 
«cen  a  second  edition,  we  cagnot  ^^n^eotura,  9^  U  died  a  very  early 
death  at  Drwry  Lane  Theatre. 

• 
Art.  11. — Uugmttifio^  or' the  Btnto  ofVenict:  a  drand  Rmnantic 
Meio-BrMfMfiH  Two  ActSsJint  perfortntd   4t  Ctroent  Oardek 
Thetitre^  on  Piiduy,    OeUtber   J8M,    1805.      B^  M.  G.  Lewiu 
Stetmd Edition.    99o.    52 f.    Hughes.     IS06. 

WAI-K  in,  ladies  and  geallem^n!  llere  are  ma^s,  coloured 
lamps,,  j^ttsicia^^  coochs^  cu^ds>  ^t\d  cocld^^bhdb,  Pan^  ^tyrt», 
aad  biimadryadeSf  NeptjMie  and  AropHitri<e»  nereides,  tntons, 
artiicial  aephyrs,  Pluto^  Pjrose^ine,  and  the  Ltird  knuw&  wlmt, 
.The4ialogueojf  this  {>iece.i(8  If affiscribed,  nearly  verbsitim  from  ike 
Bravo  o(  Venice,  for  the  review  ef  which  we  roier  our  readers 
to  o«rnui»ber  for. July,.  1805. 

Aur/m.^Tkc  Trttveliers,  or  Music's  Fascination ^   an    Operatic 
Dramayin  Fiv^  Acts^  as  performed  at  the  'Jtheatre  Roj/dl^  Drury, 
Lane.     By  A.  Cherrp^  of  the  Tkeatrt  RoyaU  Drury  Lane,    the 
Music  composed  hy  Mr.  Curry.     The  Ninth  fiditioif.    Svo.  2s.  6(t» 
Phillips.     1806. 

\V£  shall '  not  coneume  the  time  of  our  readers  in  useless  expostu- 
latton  with  tbe  author,  Mr.  A.  Cherry.  He  is  iiuleed  a  very  wise 
roan;  •  put  money  in  your  purse,'  as  lago  says,  seems  to  have  been 
his  motive  for  publishing  this*  farrago,  of  which  the  public  Bave 
already  swaHowed  eight  doses.  It  will*  be  jufficieflt  for  us  to  say 
that  the  dialogde  is  poetical  prose,  and  the  songs  like  the  production 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  or    •'• 

William  Prynnc,  Es<j«ire,  who  wr^j^te  in  the 
Year  of  our  lioid  sixbuadi-ed  thirty  .'thr^e. 

U  2  '' 
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jL^r.  ]|.«-r^  HUt^kal  RtUHwn  rftke  Plague  ak  MarsiilU*  in  tke 
Year  17S0;  ^mimmng  «  arc^tifutanfial  AccmuU  of  the  Rise  mnd 
Progrtii  ^ike  Calamiiy^  and  ike  Aao^et  it  occasioned ;  wUk 
•  nriMjf  curitms  4md  interesting  Particvaurs  reUUsqt  tf{  that  Period^ 
Translated  from  ike  French  Manuscript  ofUons.  Bertn^d,  Pky- 
sician  at  Marseiliesj  who  atf ended  during  the  whole  Time  of  tha 

'  Mahtdtf,  by  Anme  Pbtmptrc.  With  an  Introduction^  and  a  variety 
of  Notes,  by  the  Translator.     %to.     7  s.  6d.    llawmaa.     1800. 

THE  history  *  of  any  great  physickl  calamity,  in  which  the-lat^ 
of  thousands  ^as  itivolved,  present)  so  inany  incidents  caicolated  to 
^cite  the  curiosity^  to  call  forth  emotions  of  sympathy,  and  to 
B*atify  that  passion  fdr  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  distress,  whkh 
Sas  b^een  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  will  seldom  fail 
to  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  But  we  must  acknowledge 
that^  reflecting  op  the  numerous  accounts  of  the  calamity  in  ques- 
tion, which  are  extanti  and  the  distance  of  the  period  at  whl^  it 
4)ccurred,  we  were  disposed  to  ask  the  question,  which  the  trans- 
lator anticipates ; — *  .Why,  after  the  lapse  of  near  a  century  that 
it  has  lain  dormant,  noiy  present  such  a  relation  jto  the  publit  i' 
Miss  Plumptre  rests  her  apology,  or  rather  her  reaspn  fur  so  doing, 
on  the  general  interest  of  the  su^ect,  and  or^  the  circumstance  that 
the  book  is  not  a  book  qf  science,  but  ^  ni^rri^tive ;  not  a  medical 
merely,  but  alto  an  historical  work.  Such  in  truth  is  thf  greater 
'|>ortion  of  the  volume ;  and' it  exhibits  a'  series  0^  wretchedness, 
8carce|y  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  similar  visitation.' 
fn  the  V^ses  arid  in  thettrtets,  ori  iht  quays  of  pommerce,  and  the 
«  prpthenades  of  fashion,'  nothing  is  seen  but  tuflertng  and  d<eatb,*  anc( 
all'  the  feelings  of  humanity  are  stifled  ^y  the  love  <i>f  li^  or  the 
instinct  of  self  preservatiofi.  The  authcH*  of  this  narrative  lost  hit 
wife  aod^  bis  children,  one  after  the  other,'  and  suffered  three 
attack^  of  ihedis^a^  himself;  and  on  the  whole  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand people  perished.  Ip  such  a  situation  numerous  instances  of 
ibrtitude  and  active  philanthropy  are  generally  called  forth ;  and 
in  this  respect  some  of  the  physicians  and  of  the  cleify  of  Marsettles 
particularly  distinguished  'ibemselves;  more  especially  Mons.  d^ 
Beliuuce,  the  bishop,  of  whom  Pope  h^  sung,  ^ 

f  IVhy  drow  Marseilles'  gobd  bishop j>urer  breath, 
>yhen  nature  sicken'd  arid  each  gait  was  death  f 

On  the  other  band^  as  in  fiU  sjmjlaf  situations,  wh^r^  the  chance 
of  death  app^ara  alMoti  ioevitttbie,  as  in  shipwfeckiiy'a^  in  the 
priauns  ol  Pans  dMring  the  daily  executions  j)y  the  guillotine,  ai^d 
in  the  plagues  of  «)l(iy  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  a  great  mass  of  tf^e 
people  gaw  themselves  up  to  every  species  of  immorality,  and  to 
the  gratiticatibn  of  every  licentious  pasbicn ;  excesses  which  rendered 
ft  necessary  in-|his  ioslance  evetMo  an^ei^t  the  drea^tful  mon^luy 
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tvlucli  ilhisiTOfetlMneciraiiDfttneef* 

We  cannot  ofloita  medioal  fiict  of  hmm  imporluctt*  M.  Ber^ 
tnndiiMibews  detf ly  that  ttoe  lUiMn  nm  mfmuA  ft>M*neHki 
in  a  marcfant  sbiprof  ^ria^  wbieii  receliwi  mnm  Tmlu  on  board  at 
TfipoHj  oneoC  whom  fell  tick  and  died  on  tiie  nmm^  *  Two  saU- 
ors»  who  had  touched  the  body,  fall  sick  and  died  abo  in  i^  few  dayii 
and  several  others  vaderwent  the  same  fete.  On  their  arrival  at 
MarMiUes,  the  cargo  was  kinded  at  the  Laiaretto,  where  the  por- 
ten  employed  in  antoading  the  vessel  were  seked  with  the  mne 
fatal  malady.  One  of  the  first  who  fell  sick  in  the  city,  had  beeii 
yassei^r  in  the  ship,  and  had  only  quitted  the  Laaaretto  a  few 
-  days  before,  witKhis  clothes ;  and  the  disease  spread  rapidly  in  the 
atreatin  which  it  first  appeared.  Hence  Mons.  Bertrand  justl/ 
infers^  that  thiaxialamity  was  not  the  result  of  bad  food,  ilor  of  an^ 
contagion  in  the  atmosphere,  bat  that  its  introduction  might  hafti 
been  prevented  by  a  due  attention  to  the  purification  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  a  separation  of  the  sick  and  their  clothes  froDi  the  towd 
and  its  inhabitants.  These  facts  tend  to  demonstrate  the  necessitv 
'  of  enforcing  the  proper  quarantine  and  purification  of  vessels,  which 
'  arrive  with  any  suspicious  disease  among  their  crews,  or  from  any 
auspicious,  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  also  to  contrbvert  the  errone^ 
ous  but  popular  notion,,  that  epidemic  disease  ate  propagated  by 
contagion  fioatingat  large  throuah  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  will  rather  serve  to  gratiQr  the  curio* 
sity^  than  to  contribute  any  novel  or  usdul  informatioh  to  the  gMf* 
ral  reader,  or  to  readers  of  any  other  class. 

Art.  i^— 2fn  Enofdopedia  qf  Surger^y  Meikmtj  JKIjittgFerju 
P^siology^  Pathoiogtfy  Anatomy,  Chem(siry.  Sfc.  3^c.lo  which 
is  added,  an  abridged  Tramiaiidn  oJCMenU  Ifosology,  Bjf  John 
Jemee  Watl^  Surgeon.  Sm&tt  8«o.  S#«    Highfey.  1806. 

<  PARTURIUKT  montes^  nascetar  rfJiculus  mus/  Tbe^^nd  dtetf** 
-iciency  in  all  other  medical  dictionaries,  is  the  want  of '  a  bnef,  yet 
auflicient  view  pf  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  dts^ises^^  and  Mr.  Watt 
recommends  his  own  JCocyclopedia,  because  in  it  this  deficiency  is 
supplied.  On  turning  to  the  word  Smail'ftox^  however,  ^e  founds 
*  tee  Variola;'  and  turning  to  the  hitter  we  met  with  no  interpretation 
but  *  the  sroall-pox;^  and  in  most  instances %irf  have  tinly  the  twd  or 
three  leading  symptoms  enumeiati;d,  as  in  Dr.  C^Uen*s  definitions. 
With  respect  to  cutaneous  diseases,  of  whii^h  t^  aUt|ior  uses  Dr. 
Vifitlan'sYiomenclature,  almost  all  his  accountt  are  erroneousi  He 
describes  porfigo  and  tined  enpiiii  as  two  diSerent  alfi^cHbns  (  pso^ 
r/omtfsasp^cif'sof  itch  afTectibg  the  odvotum  ;  i^if^i  a^  consist- 
ing of  ulcers  and  smAll  scaled.  Sec,  Hjfdragognef  ard  ^mediciaes 
Which  possess  tonic,  diuretic^  artd  cathaTllC  oirope^Bes.^  We  find^  in 
bhott,  blunders  in  eve^y  d^piirtment.  We  knoi^  tfot  wfaAt  the  au^ 
thor's  knowledge  of  botatiy  cati  be,  when  he  teHs  us  that  aipgti^gm  is 
^  a  genus  of  the  mpnogyuia  ;  slightly  dinsftie/  Benfue  w«  aie  irt- 
Ibnned  is '  an  Italian  plant  possessing 6^A(>rdi/{i[(rc  yinti^s;!whereas  it 
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k the  PBr«HMisiiM«'lbrtii6 iMttWin lm*p, emmhH  tttliit,  ivliicb 
is  there  used  for  the  purpose  uf  uitosicetioit^like  e^iwD*  In-sbort^  iKe 
errors  flre  .nsaMfoo*;  t^^dteriptioiw  fre^uttiid^  . ioif^t-fect ;  and 
tber«' k  A  itfoiMuiiMe  wiinlktt  of  irhnknis '  aa^  vselciM  ayticVe^. 
The  woikae  ate  teiy  carefearijr-  pei»i«d«  Some  M  tbe  fehoH  ^k- 
mtieiu  of  teehniaal  terms  are  good^  which  is  almoet  iheoiilj  praise 
Ufa  eaa  giva  to  tlsot  VttlMW* 

^  P©RTRY. 

Am.  t!y-—SensibUi(s^,  uith  oih^r  Paems.  By  John  RodkiSy  Jwt. 
;;'  SmqUodOfOo.     Cadcll.     1806. 

.  ly.  is  no  €;asy  matter  tn  vary  our  remarks  upon  the  numerou^^ 
bpokf  of  poetry  which  come  under  our  iospection^  marked  by  no 
^h^fs  of  differeiioet  aad  deserving  no  eprthet  bi;t  that  of  an  un- 
ineainin^  apd  uniform  mediocrity*  Presuming  upon  the  acknow- 
^ged  truth  of  Horace's  observation,  that  an  indi&rent  poet  is  a 
j^  poe^y  we  f  re  Uberai  in  our  censures  upon  works  of  thirdescrip- 
)ioB9  and.jbp^vcvcr  a  certiiin  set  of  readers  n^i^  be  oiiended  by  our 
Aeverity,  we  believe  ourselves  to  he  serving  the  cause  of  lUeratnrcin 
4iispountenanciog  th^  pubiicatioQ  of  useless  and  perij^hable  lumber, 
aad  ^e  vindicate  the  gratitude  of  society. 

^s  it  is  the  usual  caiit  of  those  authors,  whose  works  do  not  meet 
with  favourable  notice,  to  accuse,  reviewers  ofwant  of  candour ,  and 
as  thfv  frecjuently  complain  of  not  being  permitted  to  speak  for  ^em- 
.selves,  we  will  indulge  Mr.  Robins  by  laying  before  the  public  a 
specimen  of  his  *  Sensibility,'  though  we  are  aware  that  it  will  do 
him  no  credit,  and  that  we  are  wostiag  space  which  ought  to  be  de- 
moted to-more  iHteresting  matter^  It  is  an  address  to  bi'  friend, 
*  The  picturM  Damon,'  and  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  ail  the 
rest,  of  the  present  volume. 

*  Coog^tiial.  spirits  )  ye  irhom  fate  hath  tie4 
In  c]os<*st  frion<]^htp^  and  in  soul  allied  ; 
**      '    Tour  sympathetic  breasts  and  yours  alone 
C^ti  bleed  for  other  sorrows  than  your  own : 
•*'  What  though  5omc  lowly  cottage  hide  your  wortB, 

^ntj  homely  purems  stigmatize  your  birth  ; 
What' though  a  wayward  destiny  defeat 
Votjr  gen'rou*  purpow,  and  your  prospects  cheat ; 
*  Still  ?hall  the  feeling  sou],  to  nature  true, 

'    Know  joy s>  the  sotii- less  wealthy  never  knew. 
;  '  Ai^il  thou,  the  pictured  Damon,  dearest  frieud ! 

.      Jn  whorQtniUi,h«>itQr,virtue«  feeling  blend  ; 
,  ^        *    Shiitt  rriendiUip  be  tlio'thcme,  and  1  restrain 
The  ilausive  Uy,  (hy merit  shuns  in  vain  ? 
Eor  ihoiti  ei\'  v^hik^  when  many  a  sorrow  pressed, 
"    \    Didst  cbartji  the  barbed  venom  from  my  breast^ 
,   ,.    .,  And  1  ease  n\btofU  by  gentle  means,  a6d  slow, 

71r*  iyty  firr;it  seHbiiiiJi^y  of  woe: 
.  ^        ^    Caq  J  fisr^ijt  ibeu  thi-ii  ?  so  kind,  so  true! 
Then  memory's  Klf^hall  beibrgotten  too/ 
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Besides  the  potoi  ♦»  JK»iui4Hlty^  tbia  totWM^dfeMnya  great 
number  of  -siMiMvr'pMces  r  ithoy  af«  all  in  vcrte,  and'  of  various 
meritf  that  is,  wMve  «l«  Imi4|  atfdr>^Ufers  wry  tM^i'i  * 'l^ke  autbor  in 
}>»  prefacedoes  ii^a«k|M<»4t>4>«'a4dHv«4bjr  lh«  ^Ms^pdt hieing.' 
We  «re  aot  asbaaMil  to:ooafass''<MinN4feB*of  that  -rfei^ption. 

Art.  i£.— Poff/ie  SkMmt^   Ji$  T.  Gtmi.    SmMmdim^.  4^.  6J. 
,    Eimngidfi^;    1806..    k. 

•  ECCB  iterum  Cnspinus/  Weliaveherc  another  of. the  same 
description,  and  to  whom  the  above,  obsei-vations  \v,ill  nearly  apply. 
Mr.  Gent,  howetiT,'fias,npon  xhc  whote;  drunk  deeper  of  the  Cassa- 
lian  spring  than  Mr.  Ro.bim.  *  He  sometiities  attempts  the  lighter 
species  of  poetry,  and  aims  ai  biiing  facetious,  and  ludeed  the 
compositions  in  Which  he  attempts  humour,  arc  hSstterthiinhisseri- 
otis  enes,  whtcb  is  not  usual.  Mis  first  piece  is  the  folloWitig  addrej^s 
Co  *  Reviewer^.'  "'  \  •  ^ 

*  Oh  ye )  enUiroa'fl  in  presidinitiai  awt,.   .  .  '). 
To  give  the  song-smit  generation  law:  .  „a  • 

Who  wield  Apollo's  delegiat^dTod,  ,    .  ,/, 

And  shake  Parnassus  with  your  sovereign  poid  (.  . 
A  pensive  pilgrim, .>vorQ  with  base  turmoils^    .  ^ 
Plebeian  cares,  and  mercenary  toils,       .      ,...,  ^ 
Implores  your  pity,  while  with  footsteps  ni^ei,  ,;  , 
He  daises  within  the  mountain's  pale  intrude;  ..  '.   • 
For  oh1  enchaotment  through  it's  empire  dfi}4}3| 
And  lulls* the  spirit  with  It^thean  spells  : 
By  hands  unseen  aerial  harps  are  strung;  . 
And  Spring,  like  Hcbei  ever  fair  and  young,  . 

On  her  broiadf  bosotro  rears  thelauabing  lovoa^^Y.,,," 
And  breathes  bland  incense  through  the  warbUqg^oves ; 
Spontaneous,  bids  unfading  blossoms  bla«,  .      *  • 
And  nectar'd  streams  moUifluously  flow. 
There,  while  the  Muses  wanton  uuconfin^d 
And  wreaths  resplendent,  round  their  temples  bii^$ 
' Tis  your's  lo  strew  their  steps  with  votive  flowex^. 
To  watch  them,  slumb' ring  mid  the  blissfi^l  bowers, 
To  guard  the  shades  that  hide  their  sacr(;d  chatms. 
And  shield  their  beauties,  from  unfaailoN/d  armi! 
Oh!  may  their  suppliant  steal  a  pMsing  kiss  f 
Alas,  he  pants  not  for  stiperiot  bliss ; 
Thrice  bless'd  his  virgin  modesty  shall  be 
To  snatch  an  evanescent  extacy  ! 
The  fierce  extremes  of  superhuman  love. 
For  bit  frail  sense  too  exquisite  might  prove; 
He  tui^ns,  all  blushing,  from  th'  Adnian  shadef 
To  humbler  raptures  with  a  mortal  m.iid — 

*  I  know  His  youfs,  when  unscholastic  wtghti 
Unloose  their  fancies  in  prafomptuous  flights ; 
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Awik'd  to  Tiq0MUice,  on  ««di  flif^  to  Ivown/ 

Clip  Um  winged  borse,  and  xoll  hia  rider  diMnii^«- 

But  i^  empowerM  to  strike  tb'  imnoHal  lytet 

The  mrdent  vot'ry  glowt  mitk  genuiDe  fin : 

Tif  your'ty  while  care  reeeiltf  and  envy  fiiet 

Sobdued  by  his  resistlett  energies ; 

'Tis  your*s.  to  bid  Pierian  Ibiuitains  doer. 

And  toast  his  name  in  Wit's  tendto. 

To.  bind  his  brows  with  amaranthine  hays* 

And  bIesS|  with  beef  and  b^r,  his  mundane  d«ys!<-« 

*  Alas !  nor  beef,  nor  beer,  nor  bays  are  mine, 
f  ^y  your  looks,  roy  doom  I  may  dirine : 
fe  frown  so  dreadful,  and  ye  swell  so  big# 
Your  fateful  arms,  the  goosequill  and  the  wig : 
The  wig»  wi,th  wisdom's  somb'rous  seal  impressed. 
Mysterious  terrors,  grim  (jprtents,  invest ; 
And  shame  and  honor  on  the  goosequill  perch, 
like  doves,  and  ravens  on  a  country  church.*-* 

^  As  some  raw  squire,  by  rustic  nymphs  admired. 
Of  vulgar  charms,  and  easy  conquests  tir'dy 
Resolies  new  scenes  and  nobler  flights  to  dare. 
Nor  ^*  waste  his  sweetness  in  the  desert  air  ;** 
To  town  repairs,  some  fam'd  assembly  seeks, 
VTith  red  importance  blust'ring  in  his  cheeks ; 
Ibut  when,  electric  on  th'  astonish^  wight   . 
Burst  the  Aill  floods  of  music  and  of  ]ight» 
While  levell'd  mirrcHv  multiply  the  rows 
Of  radiant  beauties  and  accomplished  beaux ; 
At  once,  confounded  iiito  sober  sense. 
He  feels  his  pristine  insignificance ; 
And  bNnking,  bliind'ring,  from  the  general  piz 
Retreats,  •*  to  ponder  on  the  thing  he  is." — 
By  pride  inflated,  and  by  praise  allur'd. 
Small  authors  thus  strut  forth,  and  thus  get  cur*d ; 
But  critics,  hear  !  an  angel  pleads  for  mr, 
That  ten-tongued  cherubim,  call'd  modesty. 

/  $irs !  if  you  damn  me,  you'll  resemble  those 
That  flay'd  the  traveler  who  had  lost  his  clothes. 
Aft  jhere,  not  foes  enough  to  do  my  books  ? 
Relentless  trunk-makers  and  pa*>  try- cooks  ? 
Acknowledge  hot  those  barbarous  allies, 
The  wooden  box-men,  and  the  men  of  pies-— 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  it  ne*er  be  understood 
That  you,  great  censors !  coalesicc  with  vood; 
Nor,  let  your  actions,  con tradkt  your  looks, 
Th^t  tell  the  wo^ld  you  nc'ef  colleague  with.  cqo/.«. 

'  B.utt  if  the  blithe  muse  will  indulge  a  smile, 
WhV  scowktliy  brow,  0  bookseller  !  ibc  while  > 

s 
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Thy  sunk  eye  glisleiis  Ar^h  eclipsing  fun^ 
Fill'd,  like  Cassandra's,  wit^  prophetic  tears-* 
With  such  a  visage,  withering,  woe-bcgoae 
Shrinks  the  pale  poet  from  the  damiung  don — 
But  speak  thy  woes,  Til  sigh  to  all  thy  sighs. 
And  most  pathetically  sympathize ; 
Thoo  answer^st  not,  sheer  grief  hath  tied  thy  tongue, 
What  ho !  awake !  reuse,  rally  !  soul  of  dung  ! — 
I  know  whence  comet  this  stupifying  shock, 
Thou  hold'st  my  brains  forighl  produce,  all  dead  ttock 
Doom'd  by  these  undiscaminating  tiknes, 
To  endless  sleep,  with  Delia  Cruscan  rhymes ;  -^ 
But  see  ety  soul  such  bug-bears  has  repell'd 
I  With  magnanimity  unparallel'd  ! 

Take  up  the  volumes,  every  caredism'iss. 

And  smile  gruff  Gorgon !  while  I  tell  thee  this : 

Not  one  slmll  lie  nedected  on  the  shelf. 

All  shall  be  sold«*ni  buy  them  in  myself,—*' 

The  address  to  <  A  Fly  oo  the  Botom  of  Chloe,  while  sleepiag,* ' 
would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  conduded  it-  with  a  more 
accurate  rhyme  than  Vchid '  and  '  stead/    But  Mr.  Gent  hat  been 
inattentive  to  hit  rbjrmet  in  many  inttances,  a  species  of  a^ligeooe 
which  it  unpardonable  in  versifiers  like  binu 

*  Come  away,  come  away,  little  fly  ! 

Doa't  dinurb  the  tweet  calm  of  love's  nest : 
If  you  do,  I  protest  you  thall  die. 
And  yourtomb  be  that  beautiful  breast.        i^       % 

*  Don't  tickle  the  girl  in  her  sleep,  ^ 

Don't  cause  to  much  beauty  to  si^ ; 
If  she  frown,  all  the  Graces  will  weep^ 
If  she  weep,  half  the  Graces  will  die. 

*  Pretty  fly  !  do  not  tickle  her  so  ; 

How  delighted  to  teaie  her  you  seem ; 
Titillation  is  daugei:;ous,  I  know, 
And  may  cause'  the  dear  creature  to  dream* 

*  She  may  dream  of  some  horrible  brute. 

Of  tome  genii,  or  fairy-built  spot ; 
Or  perhaps  the  prohibited  fruit. 
Or  perhaps  of 1  cannot  tell  what. 

'  Nom^  she-'wikes  !  steal  a  kistand  be  gone; 

Life  is  precious ;  away  little  fly  ! 
Should  your  ru«ljne$s  provgke  her  to  fcori^   ^. 

Yuu'U  meet  death  from  tUe  glance  of  her  eye* 
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*  Were  I  ask'd  b^*  fair  Chloe  to  m|i    . 

How  I  feir,  as  the  fluU'rei   I  Md; 
I  should  own,  as  I  4rov«  it  away, 

I  ymh'd  to  be  there  in  it's  stead*' 

Mr.  G.  closes  his  poems  as  iie  bcg,UD  them,  with  ao  attenpt  to  be 
feicetious  ;  iie  coogmtulates  tbv  reader  in  a  copy  of  vi*n»esif  on  haTing 
arrived  at  theend«  Of  courst^  he  did  txut  m^ati  io  be  iu  earaest ;  but 
many  a  true  word  is  spoken  iu  jest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  17» — Commtrcial  Phraseology^  in  French  and  Enj^iisi,  selected 
from  Le  Negocianl  Uniserscl,  bij  7F.  Keegau,  3s,  6d,  Longman. 
1805. 

THIS  work  would  have  been  more  useful,  if  the  translation,  in- 
stead of  accompanying  the  or)<;in«l  on  the  same  page,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  work.  The  learner  might  then  hare 
transkited  the  Freoeii  ink)  EDglaih  atod  the  English  into  French  to  his 
iDatter,in  such  amaDoar  at  to  discover  bia  faulti,  «s  well  as  pro- 
gress ID  ^  languages.  The  work  is  very  well  auited  for  young 
clerks :  and,  if  tfaav  make  themselves  compUrtely  «nast;!rs  of  its  con- 
tents, they  will  find  but  littkdiffi€nU|rit>in«aagingA  French  «iimmer- 
cial  correspondence. 

Art.  18.— TSe  Genvimt  Art  sf  Gvagiitg  made  east  and  familiar^ 
eahibiting  all  the  princ^l  MtlAods  4tctwlfy    practised  btf.  the 
.     Officers^  his  Jdajesty's  Revenue  of  Excise  and  Castome.  By  Peter 
'   '  Janas^  iatt  Superxisory  Spc.  Svo,  9*.     Dring  and  Page*.  I SOG. 

THE  art  of  guaging  depends  upon  sciences  which  should  be 
early  learned  by  those  who  are  to  be  practitioners :  these  sciences  are 
arithmetic  and  geometry ;  and  the  author,  aware  of  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  former  science,  begins  his  work  with  the  doctrine  of  decimal 
fractions.  On  the  same  principle  the  chief  properties  of  circles 
and  the  conic  sections,  with  the  doctrine  of  solids,  oUght  to  have  been 
fully  investigated  ;  but  these^  in  fact,  should  be  previously  learned 
before  a  person  thinks  of  the  art  of  guaging  ;  and  the  six  first,  with 
thedeventh  aiid  twelfth  books  of  Codid,  and  Newton's  Conio  Sections, 
wotild  form  a  proper  sti^bject  for  the  examination  of  aU  perst>ivi  to 
be  employed  in  the  guaging  departments  of  the  excise  and  customs. 
When  a  person  has  made  himself  master  of  these  book$  in  geometry 
and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the  theory  of  the  square  and 
cube  root,  he  ititl  find  no  difficulty  in  uiulorsmnMins;  this  work :  he 
will  then  see  the  rei^sons  of  various  operation;^,  and  be  qualified  for 
any  case  that  may  occur.  The  work,  as  it  expresses,  contains  the 
methods  approved  by  his  majesty's  officers,  and  will  be  found  very 
ttistul  in  tU  those  trades  which  are  connected  with  guaging. 
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A»lt  \9,-^Qmm€rcial  Arithmctk^  mikan  Aftpendix  upon  aige^ 
In'^kai  EqiuUionSj^  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of 
C^mtHcrce.  .  B^C.  Dabost.     %vo.    6s.    Symonds.     1805. 

THIS  work  contains  the  first  dements  of  arithmetic  and  algebra^ 
and  unight  wkh  the  exception  ofti  few  paj^s  as  wetl  have  been  en- 
titled agricultural  arithmetic,  or  medictit  arithmetic,  or  iralitafjr 
arithineiic.  %8  commercial  arithmetic.  We  found  Ourselves  at  a 
lots  to  reconcile  the  first  page  on  Xinlty  wiih  those  on  fractions,  atfd 
would  recommend  to  the  author  to  rec*Hwider  whether  an  unit,  a 
quantity,  as  he  terras  it,  in  the  abstract,  is  capable  of  division  into 
part5,  and  whether  the  phrase  be  just,  tp  rouiiiply  a  quantity  into 
another,  by  which  instead  of  increase,  diminution  is  produced.  Few 
persons  will,  we  fear,  lb rm  a  ^rue  idea  oi  ratios  from  this  work,  for 
ratio  is  confounded  with  nun\ber.  Thus  the  geometrical  ratio  of 
12  to  Sis  ssidto  be  four,  a  mo<lc  of  con-iidcring  the  subject  which 
cuts  indeed,  but  docs  not  solve  the  difficiiUirs  that  occur  in  the 
cioctriAe  of  ratios^  The  young  merchakU  will,  however,  derive  Mme 
useful  hints  from  this  work. 

Art.  io:— T<4fc»  fot  Ckildreny  in  a  fandliur  Stt^.  B^  Maria 
Joseph  Crabb,     I'imo,    ^s,  6d,    Da r ton  and  ilarvcy.    ISOS. 

*  M  sint  aa  a  cmb,'  is  an  old  proverb,  but  iu  ihe  present 
instance  it  would  be  mal^a-propos,  I'he  fruit  of  this  tree  may  be 
given  to  allohildren  without  any  danger. 

Aht.  21  — ^Tike  Triai  o/  Bdohard  Batchy  for  the  wilful  Mvr/er  of 
heme  BUghi^  ai  Rotherhithe,  on  the  <iM  of  Septen^f^  tB05, 
ai  the  Scseion  House^  Newington^  Surrei/^  on  Satanbijf  the  5^ 
ofjprily  1806  ;  taken  in  Short  Jiand  by  Joseph  Garney  and  W^ 
B*  Gurnet^       8vo.     $s.     Gurhoy.     Ib06. 

IN  no  trial /or  a  length  of  time  has  the  curiowty  of  the  public 
been  excited  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the  trial  oi  Patch  tur  4he 
murder  of  Mr.  Blight.  The  volome  before  us  detaib  the  e«B- 
dence  adduce'd  by  the  profecution  in  the  mo»»t  ample  and  satii&c- 
tocy  manner  we  have  yet  seen ;  it  also  contains  the  copious  and  elo- 
quent oraiiortsof  Mr.  Oarrow  and  Lord  Chief  Uaron  MacdoiyiiiU 
together  wkh  a  plan  of  the  premises  of  the  deceased.  Though  (he 
evidence  adduced  be  only  what  is  called  circumstantial,  no  doubt 
•of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of 
this  trial. 

A  AT.ee.— TAr  Skments  of  the  Latin  Tongue^  XBiik  all  If^  Rules 
kt  English,  far  the  more  ready  Improvement  of  I W A.  By  tka 
Kezf.  RobertxArmstrong.  04  Edition^  revised  ana  carrecied. 
90O.     Ss.  M.     Mawnmn.     iS06. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  deficiencies  of  the  Eton  grammar, 
we  do  not  sec  that  ibineduion  of  Mr.  Ann^tronjg  has  produced  tha 
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remedy  desired.  The  utility  of  a  grammar  mitten  in  Ite  Latis 
laognoge  for  the  instruction  of  voiitb,  has  been  questioned  and  de* 
itnded  with  greit  skill  by  various  writers  on  edncation.  For  our 
iawn  parts»  we  have  seen  so  many  good  scholars  produced  by  the 
atiidyoftbe  Eton  grammar*  that  we  cannot  resist  the  propensity  we 
fcel  to  give  it  the  preference. 

Aet.  ^.'^Jm  Epiioma  of  .Saipiure  BUioty^  ^^f^9  abstracted 
from  Dr.  fVM$*  Short  l/^iem^  k^   12bio.  4t»  Darton  and  Har- 
•    ^ey.    180fi. 

THE  type  is  large  and  the  plates  good.  ' 

Art.  ^^.-^Thc  Cottage  Library  oft^kristian  Knowledge^  a  new 
Series  of  Religious  Tracts^  Vft  7W  Paris.  6d,  eoA.  If  mo. 
Williams  and  Smith.    1806. 

THIS  little  work  in  sonfe  degree  resembles  the '  Cheap  Reposi- 
toiy  Tracts,'  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

Art*  25. — Historical  Dialogues  for  young  Personsj  VoL  /.   ftoo. 
4r.     J<>hu&on.     18(Xy. 

*  MOST  persons/  says  the  writer  of  these  dialogues,  *  have  been 
convinced  either  from  observation  or  experience,  of  the  disinclina- 
tion generally  felt  by  young  persons^  more  especially  of  the  iemabe 
tex,  for  the  study  of  history/ 

TCe  design  of  the  volumes  now  offered  to .  the  pnbUc,  is,  by  a 
tiiection^ol'interesting  narratives,  scenes^  and  events,  from  popular 
htstorioil  productions,  to  overcome  this  inaptitude;  it  has  also 
been  the  author's  object  to  lead  the  mindto  reflect  on  th^facts  pre-< 
sentttdy  without  which  the  knowledge  of  them  is  but  of  little  value. 

The  style  is  dear,  uniformi  and  not  ungraceful:   we  need  onl/ 
add,  that  the  work  is  not  designed  for  children,  to  whose  capacities^ 
die  reflections  generally  arising  out  of  the  subjects  are  by  no  itica^n 
adapted^  bnt^r  youth  frvm  the  age  oi  twelve  years  and  upwardti. 

Anr.  26.-^The  Sundojf  School  Mistelloi^.     Vol.  I   I'Zmo,   WiU 
Hams  and  Smith.    X606. 

BflSIDES  an  essay  on  Sunday  schools,  this  tolume  conta?n^anec<^ 
dotes  and  dialogufs  adapted  to  the  capacities  ami  situation  of 
those  children  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 

Art.  STw-^TAe  Picture  of  Lottdon for  1806,  being  ti corral  Gtdd^ 
to  all  the  Cvriositief^  Amusements^  EshihiiionSyPtibtk  Etta- 
hlimmMt^  and  remarkable  Objects  in  and  neat  London  ;  uUh  st 
Collection  of  appropriate  TabUs^  iuo  large  JXhpsj  Uftd  soveraf 
Vi€9s.    51.    rhitlips.     X806. 

UIS  work  is  cliitft>*  intended   as  a  guide   lo  iha  curioiity  ol 
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itittigen  in  ft  vtiSt  to  the  metropolis.  It  is,  we  belieiWy  pnUidwd 
mmraatty,  and  ttie  nature  of  our^urnal  woald  not  have  calM  npoa 
«f  to  notice  ity  bad  we  not  a  few  dajfs  ago  r^odvied  the  foQowiitg 
printed  letter  from  its  compilen 

'  Sir,  Having  been  employ^  by  the  proprietor  of  the  book,  enti» 
tied  ^*  Tl;)e  Picture  of  LoBdon/'  to  revise,  correet,  and  prepare  a 
new  edition  of  that  work  for  the  year  1806,  I  deem  itpruper  to 
state  that  the  article*  con uined  between  pages  S^  and  855,  which 
gives  au  account  of  the  state  of  literary  criticism,  af  it  is  preierid* 
rd  to  stand  at  this  time,  and  on  the  principles  of  whigh  it  is  assert* 
ed  that  thediflerent  reviews  published  in  London,  are  conducted, 
Vtft  not  written  by  u  s,  nor  with  mi/  knowledge. 

*  In  making  this  communication  to  you,  1  have  no  other  motive 
than  the  justice  due  to  my  own  character.  From  the  bloated  seve- 
rity of  the  whole,  and  the  manifest  untruths  contained  in  different 
pa(ts  of  the  account,  I  am  obliged,  unequivocally,  to  deny  all  kn<Av«  . 
ledge'ofthe  writing  of  the  fourteen  pages  abiive  mentioned;  and, 
that,  as  Editor  of  the  new  edition  oi  <*  The  Picture  of  London,'* 
having  tried  all  means  of  heing  exonerated,  by  the  proprietor  and 
publidier  of  that  book,  from  the  charge  of  being  the  writer  of  thosf 
pages,  I  have  only  the  present  mode  left  me  ot  stating  to  the  edi* 
tors  of  the  various  reviews,  and  to  gentlemen  engaged  "in  literary 
Criticism,  that,  $o  far  from  writing  the  pages  alluded  /o,  i  was  not 

FERMITTBD  TO  KNOW    AKT  THING  OF  THaM,  TILL  I   SAW  THK 

I^AOor  snEETS.        I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

JjondoMf  May  l6ih^  1806.  ^  James  Satags. 

To  the  Conductor  pf  the  Critical  Revipiy/  ,,  ^ 

On  turning  to  the  pages  alluded  to,  we  were,  not  a  rittl4<^savpr(sed 
to  Qnd,  amidst  descriptions  of  the  curiosities  of  London,  a  long  and 
laboiffed  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ReviBwa,  the  chapter 
^bich^js  observed  by  our  Correspondent  to  be  full  not  only  of  bloat- 
pd  severity,  but  of  the  mOst  manifest  falsehomls,  Mr*  8.  however. 
Laving  in  a  n)ost  becoming  manner  exonerated  himself  from  the 
ch^rgf  of  appearing  before  the  public  as  a  man  devoid  of  allprin* 
ciple,  thejnfamy  of  this  terrible  imputation  wiH  lall  with  all  its 
weight  upon  the  head  of  cbe  proprietor  and  publislier,  Mr.  Ricii  Aao 
PHiLLirs,  No.  6,  New  Bridge  Street.  Know  tlten,  gentle  rea()er, 
that  Phillips ii|  the  identical  Mr.  U.  ThiUips  who  published  Pn^tt's 
*. Harvest  Home,' Car r's  *  Northirn  Summer/  and  ^hat  most  dis. 
graceful,  of  all  publications,  •  the  Public  Charwcters/  noticed  iu 
the  different  reviews  at  tbcif  respective  times  of  publication. — H^ret 
laferiletfuUit  atuttdo^  -  ' 


^OT  knowing  that  many  ol  the  ^ourh  whiph  are  uo>y  given  to  tl^ 
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world  in  nil  the  splendor  6f  the  t^rpogmplikiti '  vtt^  proceed  kevik^ 
tha  pent  of  kigh-lnbabiting  gentkfnen,  who  nev«r  <)ultft«d  tbt  pf%^ 
einctt  of  Grub'Atreet,  riie  reader  wiH  naturally  be  led  tu  imagins 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson  ha^  hnnself  mtide  the  ton?  which  lie  h«re  re- 
cords, lie  however  is  more  canciid  than  most  of  hit  broiher-autbors,' 
and  acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  he  is  merely  an  editor  ;  thai 
•  as  very  few  persons  undertake  a  tour  through  Asia  Mmor  and  the 
Greek  islands/  (a  position  ir>  the  Irnlhof  which,  by  the  way,  we  do 
not  acquiesce  J  '  he  has  availed  hijnself  of  the  labours  of  others,  has 
endeavoured  to  select  from  their  travels,  and  present  to  his  young 
readers,  under  a  familiar  form,  a  tour  through  that  part  of  the 
globe  that  has  given  birth  to  many  an  illustrious  personage,  and  been 
the  seat  of  every  artand  science  that  could  embellish  human  society*/ 
Mr»  Wilkinson*s  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be  disapproved  of,  and  we 
wish  he  bad  executed  it  with  greater  judgn^nt.  He  ha^i  drawn 
alike  from  authentic  and  fallacious  sources  ;  from  the  superficial 
lourist  and  rhe  profound  obsf  rvor  of  men  and  manners;  from  the 
^rnlightened  hislonan,  and  the  indisc^imil^ating  retailer  of  fabulous 
accounts  and  incredible  anecdotes.  When  his*  travellers  arrive  at 
Bagdad,  he  extracts  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  that  once 
/amous  seat  of  empire,  from  rhe  splendid  pages  of  Gibbon,  and  for  a 
description  of  the  society  of  Smyrna,  he  has  recourse  to  the  empty 
lucubrations  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  whose  travels  we  had  occasion  to 
comment  upon  in  our  Review  for  Scplcmher  last.  Still,  this  vo- 
lume will  be  found  a  sourse  of  innocent  anuisenient :  hy  Inns  who 
begin  to  be  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  literaiurt', 
and  to  be  conversant  with  ihe  history  of  the  ancient  world,  ii  will  be 
rwid  notfinly  with  enteriainment  but  with   advantage. 

AllTi  29» — Gleanings  in  Africa  :  exhibi'Jng  afaithfitl  and  correct 
View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  oj  the  Inhabitants  '  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  surrounding  Country.  With  a  full 
and  comprehensive  Account  of  the  System  of  Agricntture  adopted 
bi^  ihe  Coioniits^  5of7,  Climate ^^Hatur at  Productions^  S^x,  ^c,  SfC. 
Interspersed  with  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  State  of 
Slavery  in  the  Southern  Extremity/  of  the  African  Continent,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  front  an  English  Officer  duHng  the  Period 
in  which  that  Colony  toas  tinder  the  Protectiof^pf  the  British 
Government.  Illustrated  Kith  Engravings,  Svo.  lOs,  €d^ 
Cundec.     I8O6. 

AS  the  officer,  from  whose  penthe present. pages  are  pretended  to 
proceed,  has  not  favoured  the  public  with  his  name,  we  are  juatified 
:n  indulging  the  presumption  which  a  perusal  of  the  work  cannot 
fnil  to^xcite,  that  they  iv ere  actually  wiitten  by  one  of  the  authors 
alluded  to  in  our  last  article,  who  never  set  foot  on  foreign  ground, 
'i'htfy  are  properly  called  •  Gleanings,'  as  ihcy  are  certainly  the 
leavings  and  refuse  of  all  other  travels  in  the  same  country.  We 
cannot  speak  from  personal  observation,  OQr  travels  not  having «x* 
tended  so  far  as  tb^  southern  promontyjf  of  Africa ;  but  |u&  ^  at 
tnay  be  judged  from  comparing  this  work  with  the  most  respectable 
publications  on  the  same  subject,  the  information  contained  in  it 
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k  not  only  in  tht  tiij^tesc  degree  imperfectt  b«t  in  ntiBiereut  in« 
ftt*iice»4ncorrect«  No  less  tboifr  sixteen  entire  chftptere  are  taken 
u^  with  tbe  eothor's  own  *  Mdeeutm^  am)  OiHervationt  on  the  Sute 
ol  Slat ery/  whkh  are  pomf^ustj  announced  in  tbe  title.  Thefte« 
are  chiefly  an  attempt  at  an  history  of  slavery  from  its  flrst  intlitotion; 
aad  of  ll)e  stale  in  whWrh  it  has  existed  among  the  different  natione 
of  the  world  in  aDages^  together  with  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
ftlavesiu  tbow  unknown  countries  where  it  is  at  present  tolerated.  The 
author's  own  common 'placc  nnd  puerile  rejections  on  the  subject* 
we  cannot  possibly  fijid  patience  to  givis,  as  wc  onrselves,  when 
school- boys^  have  written  many  thetncs  on  tbe  same  subject,  and  of 
equal  merit. 

Art.  50. — A  few  plain  Arguments  submitted  to  the  Connderation 
of  Captors^  respevtirtf:  the  Disposal  of  Prize  Ships  and  Cargoes. 
Btfa  Friend  to  the  British  Navy,    Philips  and  Fardon.  1805. 

WC  must  all  feel  anxious  that  our  brave  tars  should  know  how  and 
ivhere  to  Uis|>oscof  their  prices  to  the  best  advantage.  The  writer 
of  these  few  pages,  points  out  the  London  market  as  far  preferable 
to  any  of  the  out-ports.  The  London  market  has  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  buyers.  It  has  a  cheap  and  speedy  intercourse  with  those 
parts  of  the  continent  where  almost  all  prize  goods  are  exported. 
The  price  of  inbUrance  is  far  less  from  London  to  the  continent  than 
from  any  other  port  into  which  prizes  are  can  ied. — Alien  merchants 
who  cannot  approach  the  sea-coast  in  time  ofvwar,  and  who  consti* 
tute  a  large  proportion  of  the  buyers  of  foreign  goods,  arc  personal* 
ly  purchasers  in  the  London  market. 

, -. _-- )'V*  ^     .'  SJ    r 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
%VE  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  Air.  Middleton'«  letter,  agree* 
ahly  to  his  requedt. 

To  the  Critical  Reviewers. 

GfiNTLCMRN,  In  your  lust  Review,  p.  3i»B,  I  observe  an  allusion 
to  a  promised  work  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  (he  Greek  article;  and 
{  am  witling  to  regard  the  hint  as  intended  to  stimulate  diligence, 
which  may  seem  to  have  suffered  intcrimssion.  My  work,  however^ 
though  long  delayed,  is  proceeding  with  all  the  rapidity  which  other 
engagements  and  its  own  nature  will  allow.  I  had  scarcely  fram^ 
ed  my  theory  when  I  found  that  its  applicatitm  was  of  much  wid* 
er  extent  than  I  hail  previou'^ly  knagined.  I  embarkc^d  in  the  in* 
quiry  with  the  hi)pe  that  I  might  contribute  either  to  the  confir- 
mation or  the  subversion  of  the  principle  maintained  by  Mr.  Sharpe  ; 
and  1  was  not  aware  that  by  the  aid  of  the  same  theory  something 
might  lie  done  towards  correcting  inaccurate  translation,  restoring 
genuine  readings,  or  refuting  erroneous  conjectures  in  almost  every 
part  of  Uie  volume  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  a  work 
the  progress  mast  be  slow;  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  tliat 
hours  have  been  occupied  in  producing  that,  which  tbe  press  will 
'condense  into  a  few  lines.  The  labour  of  C(mtinual  reference  c^n 
be  understood  by  those  only  who  have  endured  it. 
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But  toapak>gife  for  apptrent  inactivity  is  nottibeiele  pbrport  oi 
this  letter.  I'be  exceptien  wliicb  Mi*.  Winstanley  has  adduced  from 
Proverbe  xxir.  21»  w  Amv  Mu/SstfiXni,  appears  to  bave  been 
t bought  bj  you  to  be  somewhat  formidable  to  Mr.  Shares  nde; 
aod  you  speak  oC  a  distmguisbed  scholar,  who  brou^t  it  to  yoa 
ID  great  triumph.  May  I,  after  thisi  risque  my  opioioii  that  tbs 
exception  from  Froverbsis  of  no  force  whatever  ?  aiid  add,  that  though 
I  assent  to  the  greater  part  of  Mr«  Sl^arpe's  interpret^|i#tts,  1  saw 
this  passage,  as   produced  by  Mr.  W.,  without  the  \ett  dismay  f 

In  the  /list  place,  1  obseirved'  that  it  was  Mken  froon  the  LXX, 
tvhich  alone  might  render  it  of  little  importance;  for  I  haye  bad 
abundant  occasion  to  remark,' that  though  for  the  mdftt  pailt  those 
translators  in  their  use  of  the  article  attend  to  the  Greek  idiom,  tbey 
very  frequeutly  retain  the  idiom  of  their  original.  Now  the  Hebiew 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  umiBa^tffix,  and  Uiercforein  the  way  otitii- 
d^ing,which  the  LXX  so  frequently  adopt,  rev  diot  ital  ^a^ixU  would 
be  a  proper  tranaTation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  subject  of  your  frit-nd's 
triumph  is  only  that  psfft>dx  is  here  employed  for  TON  ds^iXus 
for  with  the  article  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  :  this,  howe- 
ver, is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  LXX,  in  wh:ch  BvriXivt  in  a  de6- 
hite  sense  is  without  the  article.  In  the  same  book  of  Prov.  xxii.  11. 
we ha>*e another  example;  andTrommius  nill  supply  several. 

But  secondly,  I  will  wave  the  argument  founded  on  the  Hellenis- 
tic or 'Hebrew  idiom  of  the  LXX,  ami  proceed  to  stale,  that  ^iXtU 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  article  where  other  nouns 
require  it.  I'his  very  circumstance  is  remarked  by  Apolloniub,whd 
says  of  that  word,that  it  may  he  used  without  the  article(in  a  case  in 
^hich  the  King  definitely  is  meant)  naffo^v>Jifjun  xv/io?  Ir<f  ovo/x^,  p.  90, 
3^it.  I6g6;  and  this  remark  js  amply  contirmed  by  the  pracliireof 
the  best  Greek  writres.  Thus  Demosth:  fidit.  Rei»k«,  Vol.  I.  pJ(H), 
rZf  BAZlAEnz  a{/«  Jj-i  yjjrt^in,  where  the  Persian  n¥>narch  kt  meant, 
Xen.  Anab*  lib.  i  cap.  i.  AwhufAin  rus  ytyn^iijms  Ixc/jlhs  BAZIAEI, 
et  cap.  ii.  sub  init.  )um  BAIIAEYI  fuv  S«  x  r.  X.  so  also  Aristoph. 
A  char  n.  ^,  102  mifA^tn  BAZIAEA  pto^tr  vfAtf  j(jfvato9.  Examjples 
^  might  easily  be  uccuniulatid.  We  may  therefore  condude  that  t^ 
ficoyjcAf  BASIAEA  is  in  tfutb  no  more  an  exception  to  Mr.  Sharpens 
rule,  than  h-rlf9tw  kaI  Itkofi^iU  or  any  similar  phrase,  for  haatXtls^' 
(s  Apullonius  observes,  has  the  force  of  a  proper  nan)€. 

J  am,  Geiitlemen, 

your  obliged  and  (atthful  servant, 

Kinvich,  5th  i!% ,  1 80().  T.  F.  M 1  u d lktok  ^ 

iMr.  Q.  F.  need  be  under  no  alaruu  HLs  poems  were  duly  i-eceiv- 
ed,  and  \\iU  U*  iH>iice<I  by  us  at  a  proper  opportunity. 

J  hp  iiHthor  of  ihediaiit;aic  ptH»iii,  entitled  ^  Socrates,'  may  rely 
tiptmonr  candour  aii»ljii9(itT.  Ultt  we  by  no  means  promiNe  that 
ouriiolice  i»f  hi»»  «»*J^''  ^i»HM  he^either  *  detailed'  or  favourable. 

.    kupata!  ' 

}*n^.'   »-».*:.  ».  v5.   for  :i0,000  read  3<).C0O,0O0. 
— —  .*:b,  f.  -^3.   for  fecud  read  t>rfuiC.        n 
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^ST.  \.-^An  elementary  Treatue  on  Pki^cal  Attronomy. 
By  J.  B.  Biotf  Member  of  the  National  Institute  |0f 
JFrance,  of  the  Academy  of  Turin,  tfc  Destined  for  the 
Instruction  of  Students  in  the  Natiouai  Lgceums,  and  the 
secondary  Schools.  18()d. 

THE  title  of  this  work  Ted  us  into  false  ^xf)eetatIon8 : 
yne  expected  to  have  found  the  pbcenomena  of  the  heavens 
deduced,  by  the  i^id  of  analytical  science  and  computation, 
from  tlie  law  of  nniversal  gravitation  )  but  the  nature  an^ 
matter  of  the  treatise  is  sucli,  that  were  we  at  all  guided  by 
the  precedents  of  former  titles^  we  should  stile  it  a  Treatise 
on  Plane  Astronomy* 

In  an  elementary  treatise  of  astronomy,  oiight  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  student  has  acquired  some  general  notions' 
of  the  science,  or  ought  every  tiling  to  be  so  explained  as  if 
Ihe  efcve  were  totally  ignorant  of  every  n^tme  and  principle' 
in  astronomy?  The  objections  against  the  adoption  of  Mi€ 
ktter  plan,  are  obviously  the  tediousness  and  length  of  the 
Dec^sary  explanations  and  reasonings;  on  such  plan,  how- 
ever, M.  Brot  announces  that  he  has  constructed  the  pre- 
sent tract: '  he  supposes  the  student  fd>«olutely  without  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  and  even  of  cosmography ;'  moreover>- 
*  to  be  imbued,  in  regard  of  the  heavenly  motions  and  of 
the  figtire  of  the  earth,  with  all  those  prejudices  that  are 
engendered  by  tlie  habitual  testimony  of  the  senses;'  and  he 
then  conducts  him,  *  by  little  and  little,  so  as  to  discorver  by 
fcimself,  the  true  mechanism  of  the  world  :  that  is  to  say,-  tbe 
Isortion  of  the  earth  and  the  laws  of  Keplef  / 

it  certainly  can  never  be  urged  an  as  objection  against  atf 
astronomical  treatise,  thatit  contains  rfll  the  fundamentjtl  rules,- 
reasonings,  and  methods  of  that  science :  it  ought  to  ha^e 
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such  conlcnls,  that  it  may  be  always  compctenllo  solve  doubts 
and  ditficullits,  when  we  resort  lo  it  for  tx|>hinatiua  :  but  U.e 
i^nonint  and  [)iijud iced  f/ti-v  of  M.  \\\ni  is  an  imaginary 
leing,  and  if  lie  is  able  lo  c<)nipiehen<l  the  first  mathemati- 
cal note ,of  this  treati^^e,  and  it  is  inserted  for  his  use,  he  mu^t, 
if  w'e  at  all  regard  the  actUHJ  stale  of  society,  undertake  the 
perusal  of  iNl.  Biot*s  work,  imbnctl  with  many  astronomical 
notions  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  riglit  and  orthodox 
system.  M.  Biot  ho\^ever,  coiuluels  us  very  faiiiiliarly 
and  gently  ovtr  an  easy  and  smooth  course'of  arguments; 
the  beginning  of  liis  work  will,  we  suspect,  bo  much 
more  relished  by  tiie  young  student,  eager  and  ardent  for  in- 
struction, than  it  lias  Keen  by  us:  somewhat  old  in  the  ser- 
vice of  science,  we  frequently  found  during  the  march 
through  his  arran;^ed  arguments,  our  faculties  not  to  be  suf- 
ficiently alive  atia  attentive  to  his  discussions.  We  were 
already  convinced,  and  therefore  shouM  have-been  glad,  had 
our  duties  permitted  us,  to  have  been  excused  from  joining 
in  the  argumentation.  The  same  truth  ten  times  enforced 
and  repealed  gives  us  no  pleasure. 

The  present  work  isdivided  Into  four  books:  in  the  first 
are  cxplainecl,  the  general  phocnoiiicna  of  the  system  of  the 
worlds  and'  the  means  of  observing  them  :  the  second  con- 
tains the  theory  of  the  Moon:  the  third,  the  theory  of  the 
Sun  :  the  fourth,  the  theory  of  the  comets  and  the  satellites. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  as  useful  a^j  possible,  M.  Blot 
sought  fi)r  and  obtained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  several 
eqiinent  astronomers.  M  Delambre,  M.  Lalandc  were 
consulted  :  but  AI.  Burkardt's  assistance  was  most  useful, 
since  that  astronomer  iznparled  to  ouraulhorthe  knowledge 
of  the  most  recent  observations,  and  of  several  circumstances 
relcUive  to  actual  observation,  with  which  M.  Biot  was  not 
familiar. 

We  must  farexcecd  our  limits,  were  weto  attempt  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  M.  Biot's  reasonings^ 
and  of  his  explanation  of  the  several  methods  used  b}'  astro- 
nomers: it  is  our  duty,  however,  to  slate  that  the  conduct  of 
In's  argument,  is  extremely  siujple,  ekact^  and  orderly.  The 
nietlio(!i>he  exj)hjins  are  those  which  have  been  already  an- 
nounced to  the  world  :  these  tlierefore  are  not  the  object  of  pre^ 
sent  criticism:  we  believe  the  author  does  not  lay  claim  to 
the  invention  ofany  melli<;d;hatslill  as  there  is,  setting  iaven*- 
tion  apart,  ample  scope  in  an  astronomichl  tract  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  talents,  we  wish,  by  a  few  specimens,  to  con- 
vince the  sons  of  science,  tljat  M.  Biot  is  fully  competent  to 
the  >\ork  which  he  has  uadeitaken  and  executed. 
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In  ihe  theory  of  the  Moon,  after  the  explanation  "of  the 
lunar  elliptic  theory,  and  of  the  secular  equations  rhnt  nffect 
the  lunar  motion,  M.  Biol  proceeds  to  the  periodic'  inequa- 
lities, and  the  manuerof  ascertaining  And  of  computing  th'eni 
by  observation. 

*AIl  the  inequalities,*  he  observes,  *^vhitli  have  at  present  bt^n  as- 
certained, in  the  heavenly  moiious,  are  I  mited  in  iheir  extent,  and 
are  subject  to  periods  more  or  less  l(»ng:  but  some  of  rhera  d'>  not 
complole  the  circle  ot.their  value,  until  a  great  noinUir  of  ages  me 
past:  and  their  augmentatrons  durnr»  coiisi(ierable  pi^rtions  of  time, 
may  be  let^arded  a3  uniform  :  these  luequahnes  arc  those  which 
Bave  been  cailed  Jsecular  inequalities.  The  title  of  periuuic  has  been 
reserved  for  ihoae  which  rea^su me  successively  the  same  values  alter 
JDlervats  of  lime,  so  short,'  thac  their  retunis  may  be  several  time& 
observed,  and  their  laws  determmed. 

.  '  The  efteci  of  these  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the  ^foon,  is  soon 
perceived,  when  the  real  positions  given  by  observations,  are  com- 
pared with  those  which  the  Moon  ought  to  take  by  virtue  of  her 
mean  motion :  for>  employing  the  oliipiic  hypvnhesis,  and  even  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  mean  motion  of  the  perigee  and  the  nocies, 
wc  discover  considerable  deviations,  which  a  small  numtxjr  of  days 
is  sufficient  to  make  apparent,  and  vvhich  did  not  escape  the  notice 
even  of  the  untient  a^tiouomers,  uotwithbCanJitig  the  imperfection  of 
their  instruuKMits. 

*  These  deviations  are  not  always  the  same,  they  vary  periodically; 
and  are  repruluced  successively  in  the  same  order,  after  regulated 
intervals  ot  time.  AtlenuvcobaeivX»rs  have  followed  and  dehrmined 
iheir  phases,  aud  tables  have  been  constructed  and  added,  as  so  many 
cor:ections  nectssary  to  be  maoe  to  ttie  elliptic  motion. 

•  'i'his  could  ut  ver  have  been  attained  to,  if  these  inrqualities  had 
had  |)eri()ds  little  different  the  one  fr(»ai  tiieoth«'r,  fur  then  tney  had 
bctix  confounded  together,  in  such  a  nun.iier,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, perbapMmpuasible,  to  di«>tinj^uii:li  them;  lucS%ily  U  hapj)ens,ihat 
soojo  aie  oii^y  of  a  short  <luration,  and  are  reproduced  s.vrr.il  times 
(luring  the  year,  whrist  otlieis  increase  and  decrease  duiii;g  in- 
tervals of  entire  years.  8onic  have  considerable  mean  valJes, 
•Vhilst  others  have  oidy  small  nu'an  value's;  fij^ally,  somo  attain 
to  their  smallest  value,  whilst  others  are  at  their  statu  of  great- 
est increase:  So  that  by,  adroitly  choosing  circumstances,  we  may 
^i2r  the  nistant  of  lime,  when  each  inequality  is  the  tnost  sensible, 
^bibt  the  others  are  not  of  considerable  magnitude;  and  we  arc 
thus  enabtcd  to  disengage  the  one  tiom  the  o:her,  by  commencing 
our  oDscrvaiions  with  the  greatest,  which  being  accordingly  the 
most  sensible,  ought  to  be  the  lirst  tbat  are  «»bsprved: 

'Itis  notdiflicult  then  to  perceive,  thai  all  these  inequalities  have 
certain  relaiioqs  widi  therosucctivc  porsiiionsof  the  Sun  and  of  th« 
Moon  relatively  to  the  iiiaith^  or  relatively  loibo  perigee,  and  to  lh« 

1^ 
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»od«t»f  their  orbiu.  They  teatsume  the  fame  values  when  th^tept>si- 
tion»  become  precisely  the  same,  and  pass  after  that,  through  the  tamt 
periodi  of  au^eotation  and  of  dtmimitiii^n ;  moreover,  these  po«i«> 
tion»  are  themteives  determined  by  known  angles,  and  their  varia* 
tions  may  continually  be  ubservec^  und  computed.  In  comparing  the 
progress  of  these  variations  with  that  uf  different -incqualitie«,  during 
long  intervals,  those  at  length  are  discovered  which  correspond. 
^  Thus  the  angles  are  known  on  which  each  inequality  depends,  and 
according  to  the  variations  to  which  the  angles  are  subject,  we  may 
note  or  predict  the  changes  of  each  im^quality. 

*  in  order  to  represent  after  a  commodious  manner  the  laws  of 
these  changes,  quantities  have  been  sought  for  that  have  the  property 
of  itKreasing  aud  decreasing  penoc/tra/fy,  and  that  arc  connected 
with  the  observed  angles  by  very  simple  relations.  It  is  in  fact  a  very 
natural  hypothesis  to  compare  with  these  functions  the  progress 
of  the  periodical  iriequalities.  The  tiines  of  angles  are  well  adapted 
<o  this  object,  as  hav  appeared  tn  the  theory  of  th^  Sun  ;  on  this 
account  they  have  been  made  use  of. 

*  When  an  expression  for  an  inequality  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  duration  of  \t^  ;period,  that  is  to  say,  the  time 
necessary  for  it  to  pass  successively  througlJ  all  its  values.  This 
time  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  argument  varies  in  the  interval, 
400"  or  an  entire  circumfennjce,  since  it  is  only  then  that  the  sines 
reassume  their  primary  values ;  !>o,  iu  order  that  (he  period  be  termi- 
nated, it  is  necessary  that  this  condition  should  be  fill  til  led.  Its 
duration  is  thus  (»bt)^ined  by^  a  simple  proportion,  when  tht  varia- 
tion of  the  argument  ior  a  given  time  isJcnown  :  and  this  is  always 
easy  since  we  know  the  angles  of  which  this  argument  is  composeil. 

*  It  has  appeared  from  experience  that  all  the  periodical  inequali- 
ties of  the  heavenly  inbtions  may  be  thus  represente<l,  either  by  a 
single  term,  or  by  many  terms,  but  always  by  a  small  number  of 
ti»rraf.  Theory  immfdiately  subjecting  these  movements  to  caJctiln- 
lit  n,  has  ct>niirmed  this  remark,  and  has  furnibhed  direct  methods 
for  (li^ovenng  the  relation  ot  the  anglrsand  of  their  inequalities. 

*  By  the.  union  of  afl  these  results  the  possibility  of  antecedently 
ealc*u!aiini»  the  true  place  of  the  Moon  for  any  instant  may  easily  be 
conceiveJ. 

*  In  tHcr,  this  instant  being  ascertained,  we  inM7iedialely  search  for 
the  place  of  the  node  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit. 

*.ln  the  next  place  must  he  computed  the  longitude  of  the  Moon  (KK 
the  same  epoch,  all  the  inequalities  recognized  by  theory  and  obser- 
vation heina  introdnied  ii.to  the  computation.  Thus  is ubtained  the 
true  place  of  ihe  Moon  projecte«l  uri  the  ecliptic,  and  since  we 
knew  the  inclit^ation  of  the  <,rbit  and  the  ptisith'U  ot  the  n<»de,  the 
direction  ot  ihe  ra^lius  \ector  mny  he  computed.  Atrrr  wliich  the 
ptirallax  civ*-*;  the  length  of"  the  racUns  vector,  or  the  distance,  Hn«l 
bv  thf>^e  reMilth  the  real  pobiiioii  of  ihc  Moon  ia  its  uibit  and -in  space 
iiascritairKnt* 
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Mf  the  same  calculations  ace  made  for  a  great  mtxober  of  fnatants 
of  limes  near  to  each  othcr^  by  this  reunion  of  result^  we  shall  ha 
able  to  predict  the  place  of  the  Sloon  for  all  these  instHnts:  and  by 
reducing  the  results  into  tables  thai  may  easily  be  consulted,  we  have 
hinar  tahtes^  perfectly  exact. 

*•  la  the  third  edition  of  Lalande's  Astronomy,  all  these  table» 
•re  calculated,  and  directitrfis  are  alio  given  for  using  them. 
Tbey  may  on  occasion  be  conttilted  ;  my  design  in  this  chapter  was 
s<»Wly  to  afford  an  adequate  notion  of  their  construction.  It  wiH 
he  hereafter  shewn,  that  the  isolated  and  minute  researches^  which 
have  given,  after  so  many  efforts,  the  values  of  the  lunar  incquali* 
ties,  may  be  united  under  a  general  point  of  view,  and  deduced 
from  asfngle  principle  equally  applicable  to  all  the  heavenly  motions, 
the  principle  of  univer$al  attraction. 

'  But  Koce  I  cannot  here  explain  the  profound  an'alysis  which 
has  been  the  means  of  discovering  these  relations,  I  wish  at  least  to 
indicate  the  method,  in  some  degree,  an  experimental  method,  which 
was,  at  first,  used  to  ascertain  them ;  and  I  feel  the  more  inclined  to 
Ibis  undertal^ing,  as  this  method  aff<)rds  us  the  means  of  forming  a 
conception  of  the  laws  of  tb^'difl^fent  inequalities,  and  moreover  is/ 
of  essential  service  in  discovering  the  angles  on  which  they  depend. 
But  that  I  may  not  stop  the  stutiQnt  in  his  progress,*!  have  collected 
these  considerations  into  the  three  following  chapters,  which  may  be 
passed  over  at  the  first  perUsnl,  since  they  are  not  altogether  exem^ 
from  difficulties/ 

The  author,  according  to  hii  expres^d  purpose,  proceeds 
to  describe  the  inequalities  thai  affect  the  Moon's  tongitude, 
of  wUich  the  principal  are  known  by  the  names  of  evection, 
variation,  anct  annual  equation  :  of  these  inequalities,  he 
staten  tile  formulas  that  expres^s  the  laws  of  their  variation; 
and  on  this  ^tibject  we  cannot  name  a  treatise  whrch^  with 
eqnal  coficiseness,  so  satisfactorily  explains  their  nature  : 
for  particular  information,  for  detail  and  example,  the  student 
must  have  recourse  to  more  bulky  treatises.  Jn  the  first  of 
the  three  chapters,  after  describing  the  three  inequalities 
just  mentioned,  M.  Biot  gives  an  account  of  an  incquali- 
tj  not  very  recently  discovered,  and  he  explains  Jby  what 
means  its  existence  is  ascertained.  M.  La  Place,  bv  ati  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  lunar  theory,  has  discovered  its 
law  :  the  argument  of  the  inequality  is  eqnni  to  double  tlus 
longitude  of  the  node  of  the  Moon's  orhit,  p^j  the  longitude 
of  her  perigee,  wi///ws  three  times  the  longitude  oFthe  perigee 
of  the  Sun.  The  "inequality  is  proportionate  to  the  sine  of 
this  angle,  lis  pcriml  is  about  IS*  years.  In  l^)t,  this 
inequality  was  subtractive,  and  retarded  ibe  Moon's  motion.  - 
Some  time  afierwacd^  it  became  nothing,  for  it  was  addiiive 
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in  1756,  and  then  it  had  almost  reached  its  maximum  stale.. 
The  mean  motion  calculated  on  the  observations  of  I7o0,musfc 
llien  have  felt  itg  influence,  and  heen  increased  by  it.  Bn^ 
the  mean  motion  apj)ears  too  small  when  wc  ascend  to  the 
epoch  of  \(i9\,  since  tbe  inequality  having  then  become  sub- 
tractive,  removed  tlie  Moon  back  in  her  orbit,  more  than  the 
mean  motion  of  17 M,  and  the  inequalities  then  known,  indi- 
cated. On  the  contrary,  after  1736,  the  inequality  liaving 
attained  to  its  maximum,  has  begun  to  decrease;  its  eft'ect 
in  augmenting  the  longitude  of  the  Moon  is  become  les&. 
This  planet  then  is  less  advanced  in  its  orbit,  ihan  it  wonid 
have  been  hod  it  [ueserved  ihe  same  motion  which  it  had  in 
1750  ;  ihismoLirMi  then  appeared  too  great.  In  fine,  the  error 
ought  to  increase  setting  out  from  this  epoch,  since  the 
,  foreign  angmenlation  which  had  been  comprised  in  the  mean 
motion^  is  riMir.dtn  be  more  and   iron^  diirnni.^htd. 

Tht,^  I  wo  remaining  chaplrrs  on  this  subject,  the  tcntli 
and  eleventh,  relate  to  the  inequalities  that  afibct  the  Mooa*3i 
latiuide,  and  the  variation  of  the  radius  vector  of  lier  orbit. 

The  chiijuei's  on  the  lunar  llieory  merit  aUenlion,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  they  by  no  means  contain  a  full 
and  complete  theory  of  the  Mpon  :  far  from  it :  they  exh:- 
bitol  ithtUe  more  than  a  view  clear  indeed,  but  neither  very 
near,  nor  v^ry  extensive^  its  principles  are  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  the  student,  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  M, 
Dion's  treatise,  has  certainly  an  opportunity  of  qualifying 
and  of  preparing  hla^self  for  undertakings  of  greater  difli- 
cullies;  it  requires  indeed  no  small  perseverance  and  atten- 
tion, and  no  moderate  attainments,  to  comprehend  the  lu- 
nar theory  in  all  its  intricacies  and  details.  At  the  same  tim^ 
there  is- no  part  of  mathematical  scieoce  so  curious  and 
Jjrauliful  ;  wo  speak  priticlpally  of  the  luna|-  theory  a^  de- 
(duccdfrom  the  law  of  universal  gravitation:  such  theory  Sir 
Jiaac  Newton,  it  is  known,  entered  upon,  but  did  not  com- 
plete ;  Euler,  Clairaut^  D'iVlcmbert,  and  other  mathema- 
,ticians,  iiiixdc  it  the  object  of  their  researches  ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  presented  lo  tlie  world,  under  a  very  perfect 
form,  by  M.  La  1^1  ace,  in  liii  woik, entitled  *  Mecanique  ce- 
leste/ ...     * 

We,  \ivbo  ftavc  b:en  accusUinicd  to  treatises  with  a  differ- 
ent arrangeinent,  were  rallier  surprib.ed  to  find  subsequent 
to  the  chapters  on  the  lunar  theory,  n  chapter  0!i  echpses. 
Tlie  mere  simplicity  of  a  subject  then,  seems  not  to 
ha\e  inflaenc^d  M.  H  ot  in  hii  arrani;;*"n)ent  :  indeed  unless 
wc  are  muci)  iristJikCn,  ihr  rfefinitions  of  hilituil^  ancf  lon- 
giiude  are    not  given  pre\ix.usly    to  t.;e  tentii   chapter;  we 
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ch>  not  intend,  Tiowcver,  to  roake  this  departure  from  usual 
arrangements,  a  subject  of  censure. 

.  On  the  -Subject  of  ecIipseS;  -oF  refract!  )n,  8cc.  subjects 
treated  of  in  c^ery  astronomical  tract,  w6  do  not  ine^t, 
and  indeed  we  did  nole.vjject  to  jucei  with  any  thing  unusual 
or  remarkable.  Tiicfe  rail  be  no  gVeat  hope  of  conferring  con- 
si  ^^erable  iniproveaient  on  the  niethods  ilsed  in  ptane  astro- 
noni;.,  since  these  metiiodi  have  been  constructed  and  po-' 
lisbt'4  by  Uie  persevenug  labour  of  able  mathematicians.' 
Hence  it  necesj^ariiy  hi^ppcns^  that  an  author  ofan  astro- 
nomical treatise  copies  metliods  of  construclloa  "and  of 
computation,  from  preceding  aj^t ho ra^  ,M,,Biot  Is  not  ck-^ 
empted  from   this  law. 

As  we  wish  to  atfurd  to  our  readers  proper  and  ample 
means  of  af«<ei*taiH'mg  the  merits  of  M.  BioJt's  treatise,  we 
stibjom  an  extract  irom  the  chapter  on  universal  gravita-* 
tion.  • '       '         ;      ' 

*  By  considering  under  a  general  view  the  planetary  motions,  w^ 
have  discovered  constant  laws  thai  unite  tbem.  We  oiight  thence  to 
conckide  that  these  moiions  are  not  independent  of  one  another, 
but  that  they  are  the  effi^ct  of  a  general  cause  acting  on  all  tha 
heavenly  bodies.  According  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  let  us  cndea* 
voar  to  Bscend  to  such  general  cause. 

*  If  we  turn  our  atlcniit>a  first  to  the  Moon,  we  perceive  her  con- 
stantly attending  on  ihc  Karth  during  her  annual  revolutio/i.  There' 
is  ihtfn  sornefh re e  which  retains  heraround  the  Earth,  and  uhich  pre- 
vents her  from  abandiwing  tbe  Earth,  lathis  respect,  the  force, 
whatever  it  be,  is  analogous  to  gravitation. 

*  In  fact,  gravity  tends  Uy  brnig  in  right  lines,  towards  the  Earth, 
bodies  that  are  detached  irom  it,  when  these  bodies  have  received' 
^n  impulse  Irom  the  Earth:  it  brings  them  also  towards  the  Earth,  • 
by  causing  them  to  d(  scribe,  curve  hnes  ;  the  greater  the  force  of  pro- 
jection, the  gi  eater  is  the  space  described  by  tne  bodi«*s  belbre  that 
ihoir  vertical  fall  lu'comes  considerable  They  fall  only  by  the 
combined  effl-ct  of  gravity,  and  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
gradually  destroys  the  hoiizontal  impulse  communicated  to  them; 
but  if  this  resistance  did  not  exi.-t,  a  body  pruiecte<i  with  sufficient 
force  from  the  siimmir  of  a  mouniain  might  be  made  to  describe  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  Earth  ;  in  t.'ii.s  cnse  its  velocity  of  projoctigii 
would  not  br  dimimshed,  since  no  resistance  would  be  experienced  ;  . 
it  would  be  found  the  same  then,  when  the  body  had  returned  to  U^ 
point  of  departure:  aiul  consequently,  a  new  revolution  similar  to 

\  the  former  would  be  described ;  the  body  therefore,  uouhl  ne/er 
fall  to  the  Earth,  but  would  revolve  round  it  after  the  manner  of  a 
satHllite. 

*  HcR,  it  is  exactly  thus,  that  tlie  Moon  revolves  round  the  Earrh  ; 
it  is  natural  then  to  :ii||/pose  tha^its  rouu*,ahnosc  a  circular  one,  is  dc-% 
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t'tved  fffftn  a  lili»  conibtBfttion  ;  and  thk  is  sa  miidh  tiie  mote  prc^ 
babie,  that  whatever  be  the  hei|(ht  to  which  we  ascend  on  tnoutt* 
tains,  the  efkCt  o(  terF^striat  gravitation  is  always  experienced  ; 
^rhence,  it  is  not  impo»sibie  but  that  it  may  be  extended  ii^uch  far* 
ther,  and  even  to  the  luivar  orbit.  But  it  may  happen,  thai  gravity 
At  this  distance,  is  much  (eebler  than  at  the  surface  of  the  Eartb  : 
there  is  even  ground  to  &u«»pect  this  from  expf  riments  made  on  hi^ 
mountains,  for  on  such  it  appears  that  gravity  is  somewhat  less  thaa 
at  the  Earth's  surface. 

'  These  considerations  may  be  equaUy  applied  to  all  the  other 
satellites.  The  almost  circular  form  of  ibeir  orbits  seems  to  in4i« 
.cate,  that  ttiey  terni  or  graxiU&U  twvards  the  centre  of  their  planets^ 
As  the  Moon  does  toward*  the  Eartli*  and  that  they  are  retained  by 
this  gravity. 

*  Tbe  nvoeion  of  planets  presendng  ama^ogous  pbenoroena,  k  is^  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  tiicy  gravitate  after  tbe  aaoie  mauner  to- 
wards the  Smn,  of  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  so  many  satellites.-T- 
We  may  even  presume  that  comets  are  subject  to  t  like  force,  either 
by  reason  of  the  regularity  with  which  they  describe  their  orbits, 
pr  by  reason  of  the  relation^  that  corrnect  their  motions  whh  those 
of  the  planets,  according  to  the  laws  of  Kepler. 

*  We  are  then  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  tbe  existence 
of  a  generaF  cause,  which  seems  sufKcient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
heavenly  motions:  in  order  to  \ierify  these  idmis,  we  roust  asstmilaM 
the  Moon,  .planets,  comets,  and  satellites,  to  heavy  bodies  pro* 
jretcd*  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre.  We  must  decompose 
ffreiriiTitions  ami  separately  estimate  the  effects  of  the  impulsion 
wiiirh  cauv.fs  ihcm  to  circulate,  and  the  effects  of  the  force  that  re- 
tains ihem  in  Hvirorbir*^  Thus  with  certainty  may  be  known  the 
anion  and  the  intensity  of  thut  force,  suck  as  rtmults  from  the  ob- 
served phenonit-na. 

*  h  IS  the  science  of  mechanics  whi«h  tenches  osjiftcr  this  m<<nnet 
to  riecomp'Sf  the  moti(»n%  of  bodies,  arfd  to  read  the  nature  of  a 
fr>ic  e,  I!)  the  cfF'Cts  which  it  produces.  It  is  annlytical  science, that 
cnrii.ics  ub  t»  effect  this  Hccompojriiion  for  each  point  <>1  thf  orbit, 
flMfl  that  atl»  nis  the  means  ot  cxHCtly  foli.>winor  the  VHriations  of 
the  I  vers,  in  pa^sing  from  one  p'^int  lo  another.  The  union  of 
thevt  inf'thods  ih  ihi-n  nect»si'aiy  to  discover  the  general  cause 
of  the  h<  ;»v(»nly  iTioiions ;  jttid  siut'«  thtfsi*  cannot  inakv  a  part  in  an 
einnentary  treatise,  I  ani  ou.y  able  to  poinr  out  the  course  which  is 
ftHtownl  in  their  application:  but  1  bhiill  do  it  the  more  wiiliiiiily, 
as  this  course,  condiKited  with  extreme  prreciMon,  is  adwpted  to  in- 
spue  the  (Trcatcstcoiifidencpin  the  rekults  to  which  it  lea<l.s. 

*  A  planet  is  iinat;ine^  re^olviouj  round  the  Sun,  and  the  equations 
tihich  express  the  laws  ©fits  motion  are  ^rinrid^  ihe  fi>rces  st>li- 
j:itinj»  it  e..tei'  into  these  equations  Thi*Se  arc  the  iinkmiwu  qiiaati- 
lies  which  it  is  ii»'ce^sary  to  determine.  This  being  laid  itown, 
pbseivation  establishe'*  incun(ro\crtibly  the  fuUowhig  ^ci%  wliircli 
.arc  the  laws  oiKenlcrr 
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*  1.  The  areas  dtscribeil  by  (be  radii  vectores  of  planats  ia  their 
notion  round  the  Sun  are  proportional  to  the  tknea  of  deacrip- 
tion. 

*'  It  tbence  results  by  calculation^  that  the  force  sonciting  th«r 
planets,  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  Sun. 

*  2.  The  orbits  of  planets  and  cf  comets  are  conic  sections,  in 
wftieh  the  Sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci. 

*  It  thence  follows  that  the  force  animating  them  is  proportional 
to  the  inverse  square  of  the  df^itanCe  of  the  centre  of  these  stars 
from  that  of  the  Sun. 

*  3.  The  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolution  of  planets  Kre  pro* 
poctioaal  ta  the  cubes  of  the  axes  majores  of  their  orbits^  or^  what 
amouiAs  to  the  some,  tlie  areas  di'scribed  in  equal  tiaies  in  dtfibrcnti 
orbits,  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  (larameters. 

*  It  thence  follows  that  the  iorce  soHciting  the  pittiiers  bbA 
comets  is  the  'same,  for  all  these  stars :  that  it  only  varies  froni 
one  to  another,  by  reason  of  the  variation  of  distance :  so  that« 
were  they  placed  at  rest  round  the  Sun,  at  equal  distances,  they 
would  fait  towards  the  Sun  with  the  same  velocity:  whence  it  if 
evideHt  that  tlie  force  soliciting  them,  penetrates  to  the  particles  of 
each,  and  is  proportional  to  their  mnss. 

*  The  fact  observed  by  K^^plerdin^ctly  lead  then  to  the  (nowledge 
of  the  force  which  retains  the  planets  and  the  comets  in  their  orbits. 
Each  of  them  discovers  to  us  one  of  its  properties.  This  force 
acting  on  bodies  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  attracting  tbcm  to* 
wards  the  Sun,  we  mime  it  the  solar  attracfioA,  not  wising  to  ex- 
press thereby  its  nature,  but  solely  to  indicate  it^  elfitcts/ 

In  the  above  extract,  there  is  not  indeed  new  matter,  bat 
there  is  surely  much  neatness  of  arrangement  and  muctt 
dexterhy  of  inference  and  argument. 

Those  demonstrations  and  dincussions  which  are  ttot  es* 
sentially  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  matter  of 
the  text,  and  which  might  be  thought  iiK>pportuDelv  to  di« 
vert  or  arrest  the  progress  of  tiic  student,  M.  biol  has 
thrown  into  notes  subjomed  to  each  book  ;  for  he  distribuies- 
his  volumes  into  books  (livres).  Some  of  these  notes  con* 
tain  formulas  without  their  demonstration,  and  therefore, 
with  reference  to  the  author's  design,  ought  in  our  opinioa 
to  have  been  omitted  ;  other  notes  might  with  propriety  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  text;  but  in  all  the  notes  we 
find  abundant  occasion  to  deplore  and  to  censure  the  errors 
of  the  printer  and  the  negligences  of  the  corrccliw;  the  algt- 
braicai  expressions, fol^iuias,  &c.  are  shamefully  incorreci  : 
the  author  seems  to  tiave  been  conscious  of  these  defects  in 
bis  books,  since  he  prefaces  a  long  list  of  err^ita  with  '  II  est 
indispensable  de'corriger  ces  faules  avant  de  commenccr  ia 
lecture  de  I'ouvrage.* 
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"  If  we  are  reauired  to  give  o  title;  we  must  call  the  present 
li'tjatise  a popw?rtr  astronomical  treatise:  by  no  means  su- 
perseding the  necessity  of  other  Irealihes,  but  rather  serving 
as  an  introduction  to  more  complete  ones  :  it  is  peculi- 
arly well  adapted  to  those  readers, who,  abhorrent  of  all  tedi- 
ous and  perplex  iuvesli^alions,w.sh  not  to  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  principles  and  iundainenlal  truths  of  tiie  sciences. 
The  present  volumes  certainly  afford  the  nieansof  acquiring 
a  very  gentleman/ike  knowledge  of  astronomy.  ♦ 

.  The  present  will  also  prbve  an  useful  appendix  or  ad- 
junct to  other  treatises ;  for  we  do  uot  think  rt  reasonable 
to  expect  a  treatise,  and  especially  an  astronomical  one 
to  be  so  constructed  and  furnished,  as  to  suit  all  tastes, 
capacities,  and  acqiiiiements.  It  would  be  absurd,  for 
instance,  to  direct  a  student,  just  master  of  tuclid  and 
trigonometry,  and  entering  on  his  astronomical  stu'^ics,  to 
rend  through  the  quartos  of  M.  de  la  Lande, or  those  of  Mr. 
Vince :  'on  the  other  hand,  sucii  a  treatise  as  the  present  is 
not  adequate  to  all  the  ends  of  proper  instruction  :  it  does 
«ot  abound  sufficiently  in  examples.  It  announces  indeed, 
generally,  rules  and  methods  of  computation;  and  in  every 
treatise,  the  same  ou^ht  to  be  done  :.but  this  is  not  enough. 
Instances  with  specific  numerical  data  are  wanting,  to  Hx 
and  embody  the  principle  and  spirit  of  a  method,  which, 
nn<ter  a  general  and  abstract  form,  is  very  apt  to  be  fleeting 
and  fugacious.  Besides,  in  a  great  many  of  the  astrono- 
mical computlations,  the  computation  is  all  that  is  requisite  to 
be  known  :  the  general  method  is  nothing  more  than  the 
parts  of  the  computation  announced  in  general  terms;  we 
shall  certainly  know  the  second,  if  we  me  able  to  perform 
the  first.  The  arrangement  is  faulty,  when  in  such  cases 
the  general  method  is  ptit  before  the  particular  example. 
This  i-emark  ap[>lies  chiefly  to  the  science  of  astronomy. 

Every  one  who  would  lorm  exact  conceptions,  or  would 
make  great  progress  in  astronomical  science,  must,  we  are 
persuaded,  submit  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  several  trea- 
tises. What  is  obscure  in  one  point  of  view  may  become 
luminous  in  another,  and  the  student  by  aiiending  to  diller- 
ent  modes  of  conception  and  of  explanation,  enjoys  an  ad- 
iantfiVe  rcscmUiri;  tliat  which  is  sometimes  experienced  ia 
conversational  discussion. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  think  it  impossible  not  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  object  of   the  present  treatise  :    which 
is  an  intioductory  and  auxiliary  trccilise,  not  detailing   and" 
exemplifying  rules  aad  liieihods,  but  explaining  their  pr'nci- 
.pies  and  uature.     Tiie  author   has  derived   consideriblc  as-* 
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distance  from  M.  La  Peace's  book,   and  has  }t«dicioasly  and 

skilfujly  availed  himself  ot'  suih  assistance  :  he  writes  with 
ease,  as  if  lie  cieaily  uriderstood  his  8uhject,and  was  master 
of  it:  and  in  this  ipintoii  we  think  we  sUail  be  supporied  by 
Ihe  testimony  ot  the  t;xtracts>  which  we  haVC  thought  proper 
to  jnsiert  in  the  present  article. 


Akt  U. — ff'i/d  Flowfj's,  or, Pastoral  and  Local  Poetry.  By 
Robert  B/oomfuid,  Jufhor  of  the  Farmer's  Bajf  amlJiurat 
Tales,     ISmo.     (Js.     Vcriioi    and  Hood.      lJ3o6. 

EVERY  thing  new  tliat  pomes  from  the  p^n  of  a  writer  so 
well  known  to  the  pubhc  a3  Mr.  I>hH>iii field,  myst  extite 
considerable  expectation  ;  an  ex|»ectntion,  that  wiJI  b^  satis- 
fied with  nothing  beneath  the  standard  of  Win  hnst  pnoduction,  * 
and  be  not  a  little  disaa-  srted  with  the  aspect  ol'  any  thing 
verging  to  uaediocriiy.  ^J'his  deinancl  for  superior  excLnenoe 
is  a  tax  which  merit  pays  to  the  public  foradue  estimatio^^f 
its  value.  As  lovers  oi  our  country,  we  would  wish  that  ^s 
were  the  only  tax  which  industrious  merit  had  to  pay-|-f©r  it 
is  the  most  purely  just  of  all  exactions. '  We  shall  leave  the 
public  to  jadue  if  we  deal  justly  with  the  present  c^lebraleJ 
writer,  in  coujparing  the' work  beibreus  with  oiir  oijn  very 
sanguine  expectations. 

'Ihe  volume  contains  but  few  pieces,  of  which  the  most 
important  are,  the  ballad  of  Abner  and  the  VVidowJqnes— 
Verses  to  his. Oaken  Table — The  Horkey ,  or  a  Proviocial  Bal- 
lad—The broken  Crutch — ancJthe  Poem  on  the  unpromising 
subject  of  Vaccination,  which  is,  however,  in  tbe- opening 
passage  treated  not  unpocticnlly.    .     .  ,  . 

Tl|^  story   of  Abncr  aud  the  Widow  Jones,  Alineales  a 

{>leasni<rsct;ne of  courtship  in  i,implo  but  not  in  vulgar  Jife — 
or  that  distinction,  vye  tl>iiik,  is  jrcquently  ctin founded  Ifcr 
the  lovers  of  rural  poetry  as  well  U"*  the  writers  oi  it,  among 
others  by  \3r.  iiloom field  hiui'^iMf,  as  a  part  of  the  present 
volume  surticiently  displays.     The  story   of  Abner  and   the 


M^idow  Jones  issomewhat  tediously  told;  its  iuteresU|  not  of 
^'le firs'    •        '.-••-  -"  •    -        .    i»    -• 

compassion    for  an  old  and  fa»thful  hKuje,"  whom  he  wishes 


stj^m 

the  first  clasH,  but  that  interest  is  still  ^euuine  and  affective, 
thji^h  the  chief  distressof  the  heroofthrslgry  deptncfcn  his 


to  save  from  bel|ig,killed  for  ihedops.ancT  to  preserve,  in  gra- 
titude  for  its  past  8ervicffs,on  the  happier  pasture  i^iMpind^ 
his  intended  bride  the  amiable  wiflovv  Jou's.  Tlic  c^uruhip 
pf  the  honest' and   humane  Abi^er  is  hataltuinely  paid,  add 
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tiiigl>i  $errt'u>^  insiruct  and  edify  by  its  plaifl^dealing  the 
love-sQits  of  scHUe  of  his  betters.  \Vc  are  aware,  bowerer, 
that  every  prose  epitome  of  the  story  is  injurious  to  it  Un* 
able  from  oor  narrow  bounds  to  transcribe  the  whole,  we  ex* 
tract  some  of  Ihe  verses  with  pleasure,  anticipating  that 
whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  an  imperfect  quotation, 
be  will  not  read  the  whole  poem  without  considerable  plea- 
sure : 

^  Down  Abner  sat,  with  glowing  heart 

Resolv'd,  whatever  might  betide, 
To  speak  his  mind,  no  other  art 

He  ever  knew,  or  ever  tried, 

•  Andgently  twitching  Msry's  hand, 

The  bench  had  ample  room  for  two, 
His  Arsf  word  made  her  understand 
The  plowman's  errand  was  to  ut)o. 

^  **  My  Mary — may  I  call  thee  ^o  ? 
•*  For  many  a  happy  day  we've  seen, 
•*  And  if  not  mine,  aye,  years  ago, 
^  Whose  was  the  fault  ?  you  might  have  been ! 

*  *•  AH  that's  gone  hy  :  but  I've  been  musing, 

*'  And  vow'd,and  hope  to  keep  it  true, 
**  That  she  shall  be'my  own  heart's  choosing 
•*  Whom  I  call  wife. — IJey,  what  say  yoa  ? 

'  ^  And  as  I  drove  my  plough  along, 

^  And  ft:h  the  strength  that's  in  my  arm, 
**  Ten  years,  thought  J,  amidst  my  song* 
'*  I've  been  head  man  at  tiarewood  tarm* 

•  "  And  now,  my  own  dear  Mary's  free, 

*'  Whom  I  have  lov'd  this  many  a  day, 
"  Who  knows  but  she  may  think  on  me  ^    - 
*M'I1  go  hear  what  she  has  to  say. 

<  ««  Perhaps  that  little  stock  of  land 

**  She  holds,  but  knows  not  how  to  till, 
"  Will  sutler  ip  the  widow's  hand, 
*•  And  make  poor  Mary  poorer  still. 

*  '*  That  scrap  of  land,  with  one  like  her, 

•*  Huvv  wc  might  live  !  ami  be  so  blest  I 
"  Aim!  who  ^hotiid  Mary  Jimos  prefrr? 
<*  Why,  surely,  Uiut  who  l«iv<ti  her  best ! 
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*  ^'Therffore  rra  come  to- night,  sweet  wench, 

•*  I  would  not  idly  tkus  intrude,  "— — 
^lary  look'd  downward  on  the  bench, 

O  erpower'd  hf  luve  and  gratitude,  ' 

'  And  lean'd  her  head  against  the  vine, 

With  quick'ning  sobs  of  silent  bliss. 
Till  Abncr  cried/*  You  must  be  mine, 

**  You  must," — and  seal'dit  with  a  ktsSa 

*  She  talk'd  of  shame,  and  wip'd  her  cheek, 

But  what  had  shame  with  them  to  do, 
Who  nothing  meant  but  truth  to  speak, 
And  downright  honour  to  pursue  ?' 

The  conclusion  gives  poetical  justice  to  the  bappioeas  of 
tlie  whole  groupe. 

Of  the  verses  on  the  Oaken  Table,  some  lines  are  pleas- 
ing, and  the  allusions  to  his  own  feelings  and  affections, 
give  expression  and  effect  to  the  pbem  ;  but  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  piece  is  heavy,  and  thinly  relieved  with  the 
flowers  of  either  thought  or  phraseology.  An  invincible 
objection  to  the  poem  in  its  j> resent  shape  is  its  length,  for 
neither  witter  nor  reader  can  seriously  persuade  himself  fof 
the  duration  of  eight  pages,  that  an  oaken  table  is  conscious 
of  its  eulogy,  or  that  tlte  author  feels  himself  in  earnest  ad* 
dressing  so  tedious  a  prosopopoeia.  That  figure  of  speecli, 
that  extacy  of  fine  poetical  feeling,  by  which  we  ascribe  life 
and  consciousness  to  inanimate  objects,  is  not  calculated  for 
the  length  of  whole  pages — i^.  is  the  dream  and  delusion  of  9 
moment,  and  beyond  a  moment  it  cannot  last,  unlets  the 
strain  of  the  poetry  be,  unlike  Mr.  Bloomtield's,  either  hiohly 
ab«tra^t  or  allegorical.  We  conjure  the  poet  to  consult  Mr* : 
Lindfey  Murray,  or  any  other  teacher  of  Enelish  grammar, 
before  he  gives  the  concluding  line  of  the  tbUowing  passa^^ 
In  any  future  edition  of  his  works: 

*  Yet  Care  gain'd  ground.  Exertion  triuroph'd  less, 
Thick  fell  the  gathering  tt-rrors  of  Distress:, 
Anxiety, and  griefs  widtont  a  n^me, 
li'rid  made  their  drcadl'ui  inruads  on  my  frame; 
The  creeping  dropsy,  cold  as  cohl  could  be, 
Unnrrv'd   my  arm,  and  bowM  my  head  to  thoe. 
Thou  to  thy  irust,  ohi  trieitd,  ha&t  not  bfcn  true;     ' 
These  eyes  the  f)itleiest  tear*  they  c\cr  knew 
Let  fall  upon  thee  ;  now  all  winM  nway  ; 
But  what  Jrom  memory  shall  mipe  cut  that  i\9y  f 
The  ^reat,  the  wealthy  of  my  uiuivc  4«i)<i^ 
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To  whom  a  guinea  is  agrain  of  sand, 

I  thought  upon  them,  lor  my  ihouiihU  were  free. 

Bat  all  unkuown  uerc  then  mt/  ivocn and  vu\* 

We  should  advise  him  likewwe  in  any  subsequent  edition 
of  his  works  to  omit  the  provincial  l)all<Kl  of  the  Horkey.  It 
ioileibly  illustrates  the  remark  we  had  occasion  to  make  on 
the  necessity  of  disentangling  the  simplicity  oi'  humble  life 
from  at!  that  is  idiomatically  vulgar  in  its  lanj^ttage  or  sen- 
timents. There  is  nothing  offensive  to  decency  in  the 
Horkey|but  there  isevcry  thing  that  is  beneath  the  standard 
of  either  rustic  grace  or  even  rustic  humour.  Whether  such 
stuff  as  the  following  be  the  lat)guau;e  of  nature,  or  the  chat* 
lertng  of  naturals,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide, 

•  **  Sup  round  the  neatliouse  *  squalling  ran, 

•*  Where  Siiuun  scarcely  dare  ; 
•*  He  blopr, —  for  hi**sa  k*arl'ul  man — — 
*' '  ^y  ^t;/w  {hiVK^'bSitlftn  t  there  I' 

•  **And  offset  John,  with  all  his  might, 
'■  '*  ']'o  chase  mc  down  ihe^ard, 

'•  Till  i  was  nearly  gia/t'd  I  outright ; 
'^  He   hugg'd  ^o  woundJy  hard. 

*  *'  SlIU  ihcy  kept  up  the  race  and  laugh, 

**  And  round  ihc  h(iuse  we  flew  ; 
•*I5ut  hark  ye  •  the  best  fun  by  half 
*'  Was  Simon  arler  Sue. 

*  **  Sh(>  car'd  not,  dark  nor  light,  not  she, 

•'So  near  ihe  dairy  door- 
*'  She  pass'd  a  clean  white  hoj;,  you  see, 
**  They'd  kilt  the  day  beliMe. 

b  '  **  High  on  thcspirketi^  there  it  hung. — 

** '  Now  Susie — what  can  save  ye  ?* 
**  Somt  alm(>*ft  lauiihM  them'^elves  to  dead^    . 
**   And  ciitd,  •  Ah  !  hcrel  have  ye  1' 

'  *•  The  farmers  heard  what  Simon  s;iid, 
•  *'And  what  a  iH}i«*e  !  g'^od  lack  !     . 

*'  Soni*'-  almost  lausfhM  them«*elvcs  to  dcad^ 
**  And  others  clapt  his  back. 

*"  **  We  all  at  once  he«:;aii  to  tell 
*      **  \Vhal  fan  we  had  abroad  ; 

**  Hut  Simon  st.>od  our  jeers  right  well; 

— **  He  fell  a.^Ieep  and  snor'd. 

♦rotv-house.        t  SoacttiKig.        ^Strangled.        §  Ati  iron  hoolc. 
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*  "  Then  in  his  bulton*h6lc  upright, 

•*  Did  Fanner  Croudtrpul, 
**  A  blip  of  paper  twi-^ted  liglit,  : 

**  And  held  the  candle  to't.  , 

^  "  It  smok'd  and  smokM,  beneath  his  nose, 
**  'I'he  harmless  blaxe  cnpt  higher; 
**  Till  with  a  vengeance  up  he  rose, 
"  Grace,  Jlidie,  Sue  I  fire,  fire  ! 

*  ^*  The  clock  struck  one— -some  tulk'd  of  parting, 

•*  Some  said  it  was  a  sin, 
**  And  /ntcJi'd  their  chairs  ;— but  those  for  starling 
**  Now  let  the  uiooidight  in. 

*  "  Owd  women,  Itdterina  /or  tht  nonce,* 

**  Stood  praising  the  line  weather; 
**  The  mentolKs  iwok  the  hint  aC  unco 
**  To  kiis  them  altogether. 

'  "  And  out  ran  every  soul  beside, 
'•  A  akanny  ^pated  crew  ; 
"  Oxcd  folks  could  neither  run  nor  hide, 
**  So  some  ketch*d  one,  some  tew"  ' 

The  poem  oa  Vaccination  is  en  tilled  to  considerable  praise, 
as  iladorns  with  thefeeliiitjis  and  lan<^iiage  of  poetry  a  subject 
peculiarly  difficult  for  the  innse  to  approach.  This  difficulty, 
however,  is  lost,  in  tile  philanthropic  and  exalted  view  ot 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  taken.  The  intro- 
ductory description  of  the  blind-boy  we  should  mllingly 
transcribe,  were  it  not  already  known  to  the  public.  It  is 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  pathetic. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  several  passai^es  in  the  present 
volume  of  very  respectable  though  not  of  transcendant  me- 
rit. We  cannot,  however,  bestow  on  it  even  a  general, 
much  less  an  unquulili<Hl  degree  of  approbation.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  four  verses  out  of  five  in  the  average  of  every 
poem,  are  such  as  would  have  never  ushered  Mr.  Bloomfield 
into  notice  as  a  first  production,  and  are  therefore  unworthy 
of  being  his  last.  Tli'^-re  is  a  nervelesi  imbecility  of  eoncep- 
lion  which  pervades  tlie  wlu/le  volume,  a  mediocrity  of  spirit 
which  occasionally  reaches  a  pretty  thought,  but  never  ven- 
tnres  to  one  that  is  bold  or  energetic.  WiLhoot^ulliusiasm 
what  is  poetry  ?  It  is  prose»  not  run  mad,  but  unworthily  held 
in  the  fetters  of  rhyme.     The  frenzy  of  inspiration,  whether 


*  For  U»c  purpose. 
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truly  or  falsely  poeticiU,  may  for  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  king's  English,  be  entrusted  to  ihc  manacles  of  verse ; 
but  wherefore  should  trite  thoughts  and  poor  innoceot  ex- 
pressions, guiltless  of  all  fire  and  fury,  be  abridged  of  their 
natural  liberty,  and  '  deproud*  \atQ  rhyme  ?  To  versify  such 
thoughts  is  like  consigning  a  palsied  patient  to  a  keeper  and 
a  strait  waistcoat. 


Art.  Wl.—ScotCs  Elements  of  Inttlkctual  Philosophy^  8^c. 
(Continued  /romp,  97.) 

CONCEPTION  is,  accordingto  Mr,  Scott,  the  faculty  by 
which  we  represent  to  our  minds  the  objects  of  any  of  our 
other  faculties,  variously  modified.     It  appears  to   us,  that 
in  (ril  the   theories  of  conception,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of 
what  may  seem  a  more  dear  arrangement,  other  faculties, 
to  which  the  same  operations  are  referable^  have  been  over* 
looked,  and  that  new  faculties  have  been  established  npon 
the  joint  operation  and  combined  «ffects  of  other  more  sim- 
ple ones,  which,  however^  of  themselves,  were  sufficient  to 
explam  the  phenomena.      Thus,  conception^  as    distinct 
from  memory^  or  as  identified  with  imagination,  seems  to 
savonr  of  inattention  to  analogy,  or  a  want  of  that  philoso* 
phical  accuracy  which,  in  every  case,  refuses  to  ascribe  to 
new  powers  wnat  is  explicable  on  knoi'-n  principles.     We 
Would  simply  ask  with  regard  to  conception  (as  distinct  from 
imagination),  whether  memory  itself  be  unaccompanied  by 
ft  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our  other  faculties?  whether  a 
representation  of  the  qualities  of  past  objects  of  sensation^ 
&c.  be   not,  in  fact,  part  of  the   peculiar  province  c»f  me- 
mory ?  and  whether,  without  such  :i  representation,  memory 
is  any  thing  more  than  a  name  uninlelligible  and  indefina-' 
We  ?     How  we  can  remember   that,  of  which   we  make  to 
ourselves  no  rcpreseat:riion,  may  be  propose*!  as  afjiir  ques- 
tion to  those  who  would  defend  the  existence  of  conception 
as  distinct  from  memory.     Prof.  Stewart's  accour^t  of  c(»n- 
ception,  seems  to  render  it  even  still  more  difficult  to  esta- 
blish the  reality  of  this  distinction.  For  is  it  not  also  tbeotfice 
•f  memory  to  torui  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  percep- 
tion, or  or  a  seiisalion  vthicli  It  has  formerly  ti  It  ? 

How  much  error  and  confusion,  likewise^  peeins  connected 
with  Dr.  Ileid  s  account  of  this  faculty,  '\i\  passing  over 
the  mere  words,  we  assume  thenr  acknowled^^ed  meaning 
as  A  standard  by  which  to  reason  f  Cottee|)lion,  according 
to  tliis  account^  forms  a  iiecess-iry  ingredient  iu  every  o^)e* 
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* 
ration  of  the  mind  aod  in  every  thing  we  call  thought.  It 
is  necessary  to  sensation,  perception,  abstfaction,  memory, 
8cc.  &c.  and  itself^  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and  as  a 
part  of  tliought,  i^  by  a  necessary  implication,  excluded 
from  tlie  catalogue  of  powers.  Is  then  the  belief  or  knovr* 
ledge  derived  from  sensation,  and  allowed  to  beone  of  its  con-* 
slituent  parts,  to  be  again  subdivided  into  conception?  and 
shall  this  faculty  by 'which  we  attain  so  much  inforfmition, 
make  a  part  of  sensation  defined  as  it  always  is  defined  ?  la 
perceotion,  so  much  vaunted  io  olher  places,  to  be  here  re* 
jectea  and  supplanted  by  a  new  power,  not  hitherto  men* 
tioned  where  it  ought  to  have  appeared  so  emineiil  ?  Shall 
we  so  late  in  the  day  contend  that  perception  implies,  no  no-> 
tion  of  itsohjcQpt  without  the  assistance  of  this  universal  ally, 
conception  I 

*  Our  sensc^'  says  Dr.  Reid,  •  cannot  gives  us  the  belief  of 
any  object  without  giving  &onie  conceptipn  of  it  at  the  sani6 
'  time.  No  man  can  either  remember  or  reason  ^bout  things  of 
which  he  hath  no  conception.  When  we  will  to  exert  any  of 
our  active  powers,  there  must  be  some  ODnceptiou  of  what  wa 
will  to  do ;  there  can  be  no  desira  nor  aversion,  love  nor  hatred^ 
without  some  conception  of  its  object ;  we  cannot  feel  pain  without 
conceiving  it,  though  wo  can  conceive  it  without  feeling  it.  These 
things  are  self-evident.  In  every  operation  of  the  mind,  thersfore^ 
in  every  thing  wo  call  thought,  there  must  be  conception.  When 
wc  analyze  the  various  operations  eithei*  of  the  understandjog,  or  of 
the  will,  \Tc  shall  always  find  this  at  the  bottom,  like  the  caput  mor» 
tuvm  of  the  chemists,  or  ihe  materia  'prima  of  the  peripatetics ;  but, 
though  there  is  no  operation  of  the  mind  without  conception,  yet  it 
in;iy  be  found  naked,  detaoiied  from  all  others;  and  then  it  is  called 
simpie  apprehensior,  or  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing/ 

fs  then,  we  would  repeat,  thi*  value  of  sensation  or  percep- 
tion as  distinct  powers  with  a  peculiar  evidence^  to  be  entirely 
depreciated  ?  Are  they  to  be  considered  as  in  theipselves 
idle  and  unserviceable,  as  they  must  be,  if  we  admit  this  ac- 
count of  conception  i  We  shall  not  here  inquire  upon  what 
foundation  this  apparent  error  rests,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  maintain  that  unless  you  substitute  the  term  conception 
for  belief  and  knowledge,  its  assistance  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  where  it  can,  in  fact,  add  nothing;  and,  if  you  do 
substitute  it  for  these,  you  constitute  into  a  new  and  aistinct 
faculty  that  which  remains  after  the  evidence  of  a  variety  of 
other  powers  (as  is  explained  under  the  head  of  first  princi- 
ples^-itnd  which  has  never  before  been  itself  distinguished  bjf 
the  name  of  power  or  faculty. 

The  supposed  identity  of  conception  and  imagination  is 
Cbit.  Rbv.  Vol.  8.  June,  18CH5.  K 
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siso^as  we  have  before  htnled^  disproved^whatever  definition 
of  the  two  terms  we  may  adopt.  That  it  is  not  admissible 
6n  Mr.  Scott's  represenlalion,  must  appear  evident,  and,  it 
most  be  as  manifest  that  Dr.  Reid  could  not  have  considered 
imagination  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  every  operation  of 
tte  mind.  Neither  is  their  idenlily  to  be  inferred  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  verbs  to  imagine  and  to  conceive;  and 
when  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  extending^llie  limits  of 
imagination  bej^ond  objects  of  sight,  observes  that  '  when 
we  spcvk  of  the  imagmalion  of  a  poet>  or  an  orator,  some- 
thing more  is  certainly  fneant  than  a  lively  conception  of 
dbjects  of  sight,'  he  as  yet  takes  no  notice  of  that  which, 
accordiug  to  our  view  of  the  subject  and  his  own  subsequent 
opinion,  constitutes  imagination,  namely,  combination.  Iti 
this  opinion,  we  completely  agree  with  him.  Variety  of 
conceptions  uncombined  by  any.  real  or  supposed  relationship, 
does  not  constitute  the  imagination  of  a  poet  or  orator,  but 
ofaiiiadman.  Or,  what,  we  would  ask,  is  imagination  in 
Works  of  art  and  composition,   but  combination  exercised 

*  subordinalely  to  the  principles  and  the  peculiar  art  orspe* 
cies  of  writing.     Wild  and  unchaste  imagination  is  not  me- 

,»loriotts  nor  pleasing,  however  it  may  excite  admiration  or 
surprise.  Varied  combination  within  laws  constitutes  the 
fine  Imagination  which  we  admire  in  works  of  real  genius. 
Tliat  conception  as  defined  by  authors  differs  from  imagi- 
nation, rs  clear,  we  may  add,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  perpetual  addition  of  absent  objects  of  perception  or  of 
former  sensations,  without  combination  according  tocertaii;i 
relations,  will  never  make  a  poet  or  (yator,  while  all  the  cha- 
racters of  genius  may  be. attained  by  knowledge  an4  an  at-s 
tention  to  liie  principles  of  combination. 
.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid,  that  men  are  very  much  on  a 
level  with  regard  to  mere  judgment,  when  we  take  that  fa- 
culty apart  from  the  apprehension  or  conception  oCthe 
things  about  which  we  judge  ;  so  that  a  sound  judgment 
scrims  to  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  a  clear  and  steady 
apprehension ;  is  certainly  true^  if  it  means  only  that  the  data 
having  been  ascertained  as  correct,  a  right  inference  will 
probably  be  drawn,  while  from  wrong  premises  a  correct 
cannot,  though  a  logical  conclusion   may  be  educed.    To 

*  have  ascertained  the  data  correctly  is  itself  a  proof  of  judg- 
ment, and  as  judgment  may  be  stiled  only  a  third  clear  ap^ 
prehension,  it  may  b^  supposed  likely  to  exist  if  we  allow 
two  or  more  to  have  preceded.  That  indistinct  notions  of 
the  premises  are  among  the  twost  frcqqent  causes  of  error  in 
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judgment  we  readily  allow^  but  that  wroDgconcIasioDsfrom 
right  data  are  not  and  may  not  be  frequently  drawn ,  we  oaoh? 
sot  be  so  absurd  as  to  maintaiD.  The  difficulty  of  decisiooi 
when  much  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  will,  indeed,  be 
allowed  to  be  less  in  degree  than  the  acquisition  of  so  much 
knowledge  us  shall  fit  us  forjudging.  At  least  the  exercise 
ofjodgment  to  some  extent  is  habitual  to  the  most  unculti- 
VHted  of  mankind,  while  the  attainment  of  much  knowledge 
is  within  the  reach  of  but  few.  After  all,  the  same  consti- 
tution of  mind  and  body  which  favours  the  clear  and  steady 
apprehensioQ,  will  contribute  equally  to  the  vigoar  and  ex* 
cellence  of  judgment. 

No  quality  or  process  of  the  mind  has  been  subject  to 
mere  discusaion  than  genius,  and  upon  no  topic  have  so  op- 
posite opinions  been  delivered  with  all  the  zeal  of  convictioa 
and  the  impatience  of  contradiction.  While  some  have  ut- 
terly decried  it,  others  have  not  only  maintained  its  separate 
existence,  but  have  found  themselves  unable  to  explain  its 
wonderful  effects  otherwise  than  by  the  inspiration  .of  divi- 
nity. Nor  has  the  conclusion  vfiih  regard  to  its  real  defini* 
tion,  in  which  all  parties  seem  now  to  be  agreed,  at  all  stag-- 
gered  the  faith  of  the  advocates  for  its  divine  origin. 

That  men  do  wonderfully  differ  in  respect  of  genius  ii  uth* 
doubtedly  true,  but  as  this  difference  is  explicable  upon  other 
more  manifest  and  evident  causes,  we  are  not  warxanted  in 
assigning  it  to  a  divine  interposition.  In  the  first  place,  if 
it  be  the  facility  of  making  new  combinations,  as  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  it  will  surely  be  granted,  that  in  this,  as  ia 
other cases,yaei7t7y  maybe  acquired  by  habit ;  and  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  habit.  Ia 
the  second  place  it  will,  we  trust,  be  granted  also  that  no 
combinations  can.  take  place  if  tl>emind  is  perfectly  destitute 
of  ideas,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas 
acquired,  themeaui  of  combination  will  likewise  be  increased. 
These  things  beiag  granted,  we  explain  the  whole  of  genius 
without  any  reference  to  unevident  principles.  When  con- 
sidering the  sul^ct  of  motives,  we  shall  shew  what  it  is  which 
induces  action,  and  which  operating  here  as  elsewhere,  di- 
rcctsand  gives  energy;  and  we  shall  also  shew  hereafter  that 
^gment  is  a  necessary  iner^dient  in  genius,  as  without  it 
its  combinations  will  be  only  those  ot  madness  or  idiocy 
which  nose  ever  dignified  with  the  name  or  quality  of 
genies. 

Tbat^  ftccoidiDg  to  ih\%  definition  of  genins,  ^  a  man  of 
genius  h  ^o  more  than  a  soan  of  active  imagination  ;  and 
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though  both  terms  are  more  usually  appropriated  to  literary 
eminence,  yet  if  we  take  them  in  this  sense,  the  inventor  ia 
mechanics,  in  mathematics,  agriculture,  or  any  oF  tiie  useful 
arts  or  pursuits  of  life,  is  as  much  entitled  to  t^)^  a^ipellalioti 
of  a  man  of  genius  and  imagination  as  the  poet  and  orator,'  is 
undoubtedly  true.  The  dirt'erence  ot  the  intellectual  exercise 
is  not  ofkind,  hut  ofdegree  and  object,  and  the  degrees  will  be 
numberless  according  to  previously  acquired  knowledge  and 
exercise.     The  laws  by  which  fame  is  regulated  are  not  matter 
for   this  place,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  same  applause  will 
not  attach  to  every  different  operation  of  genius.,    It  will  de* 
pend  partly  on  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  partly.on  thedegree 
ol' exercise  required.     The  higher  departments  and  fields  are 
not  only  more  celebrated  on  account  ot  the  superior  value  of 
tbeirof^jects,  but  of  ihe  greater  number  of  ideas  required,  and 
a  greater  apparent  difficulty  of  combination. 
•  That  genius  should  nave  been,  at  first  sight,  mis^ken  for 
the  effect  of  inspiration,  may  he  readily  cxplaitK^d  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  very  nature.     The  progress  of  genius  is 
unmarked:  its  glory  is  to  lie  concealed.     It  delights  in  no 
boastings,  and  so  far  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  end,  as  to 
make  no  vain  and  frivolous  clamour  in  respect  to  the  subor- 
dio^ite  means.     Its  view  is  fixed  on   some  forward  object  of 
pursuit,  after  whicli  it  aspires  in  silence,  that  its  purpose  n^y 
not  be  defeated  by  the  iuterruplions  of  idle,  curiosity,  or  th© 
intrusion-  of  expectation.     It  lisl^ens  rather  than  communi- 
cates, solicits  no  notice,  and   implicates  no   one  wiih  itself. 
The  plant  which  had  l>een  hid  from  the  eye  of  the  world  and 
protect^id  against  injury,  being  fully  .matured,  at  once  unfolds 
its  brilliant  blossoms  and  opens  the  source  of  future  admira- 
tion and  applause.     An  unexpected  combination  o^'  beauties 
meets  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  an  effect  appears,  for  which  no' 
evident  causecan  be  assigned,  a  difficulty  which  seems  to  war- 
rant the  imtuediate  interposition  of  a  Deity. 
.  To  the  circumstance  that,  genius   feels  little  interest  in  all 
the  pomp  and  in^portance  of  detail,  which  it  considers  only  as 
subservient  to  some  higher  object,  may  be,  in  part,  ascribed 
the  cause  of  a  certain  portion  of  infelicity,   which,  perhaps, 
always  accompanies  genius.     Tiie  ideal  and   visionary  end, 
if  ever,  is,  at  best,  seldom  attained,  while  that  which  is  to 
the  great  herd  of  mankind   a  source  of  all  its  happiness,   to 
this   temperament    appears  contemptible  and  incapable  of 
conferring   enjoyment.       While    it   entirely    neglects  these 
several'  means    of  happiness  to  others,  and   seldom  attains 
its  own  object,  this  object  itself,  when  attained,  seldom  really 
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if  what  it  appeared  at  a  distance*      Disrtppointment   must 
csulinoaliy  accompany  invention    in   the   altninment  ofitd 
snpposed  and  ideal    Imppihess.     Not  to  say  that  among  the 
several   combinations  Formed,   some  must    be  in    themselves 
positively     injurious  to  happiness,   and   destructive  of  that 
etfuanimity  which  is  essential  to  its  existence.      If  from  the 
earliest    infancy    it  were  possible   to   place  the  associations 
under  their  proper  limitations,  the  man  of  genius  would  have 
infinitely  the  advantage  over  tlje   rnan  of  mere  taste  ;  but  as 
things  are  circumstanced,  we  must  allow  the  preponderance 
of  enjoyment  to  that  kind  of  imagination,  which  is  confined  to 
a  ready  comprehension  of  ne\V  combinations  when  suggested 
to  it,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  original  fonnation  of  such 
combinations.     It  would  form  a  most  interesting  and  origioal 
sabjecl  to  trace  happiness  through  all  its  means  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  comparison  formed  by  imagination  and  memory 
between  past  occurrences  and  future  prospects.     The  result 
would,  perhaps,  be  that  the  whole  of  happiness,  as  founded 
on  content  and  hope,  is  derived  from  an  agreement  between 
our  present  situations   and  prospects  and   those  which   the 
eeneral  sentiment  or  impression  acquired  from  education  and 
tnibit  h<is  taugbt  U8  to  prefer.     In  consequence  of  the  very 
limited  powers  of  man,  invention   is  much   more  easily  ex- 
hausted than  ti)e  examination  of  details,    consequently  the 
ac<]uisitioQ  of  abstract  knowledge  is  ofmuch  more  rare  occur- 
iDeace  than  of  individual   information.     An   endless  vaiHety 
of  objects  offer  themselves  to  him,  whose  pride  and  gratifica* 
Uon  rests  only  on  particular  instances  without  a  further  object 
of  ambition.     The  picture  fancier,  mineral  collector,  florist, 
botanist,  8cc.  without  much  ctVort  or  difficulty,  still   findti 
new  and   sufficient  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculi;ir 
taste.     Bis  prevailing  passion  may   be  gratified  on  a  thou- 
sand occasions,  and  the  pursuit  after  new  objects  is  unat* 
tended  with  that  severe  anxiet3'.  which  generally  attends  tha 
aager  investigation  of  truth. 

«  It  isjustly  obsarveil  by  Dr,  Rei^l/  says  Mr  Scott,  (p.231,)'  that 
simple  apprelvcnsion,  though  it  be  tlie  simplest  is  not  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding  :  and  instead  of  saying  that  tlie  more  com- 
plex operations  of  the  mind  are  formed  by  compounding  simple  ap-* 
prehensions,  we  ought  rather  to  say  tl\at  simple  apprehensions  are  got 
by  analyzing  more  complex  operations.  It  i^  generally  allowed  that 
we  cannot  conceive  souikIs  if  wehav«  never  heard  ;  nor  colours  if  we 
have  never  seen :  and  the  same  thing  m»y  be  said  of  the  objectsof  the 
other  senses.  In  like  manner,  we  must  have  judged  or  reasoned,  before 
we  have  the  conceplion*  Pr  simple  apprehensious  of  iudgmeai  ^ii4  oi 
reasQuing.'    (Essay  IV.  on  Intellectual  powers.) 
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It  appears  to  us  that  in  this  passage    Dr.    Reid    has 

througbdut  oonlbuDded  the  power  of  the  mind  with   tb« 

object   ot  that  power^   the  faculty  of  acquiriog    notiooa 

iritb     the  notions    themselves.      No    ooe   could    for    an 

instant    suppose    that    the    more  cfompleic  operations    of 

the  miod  were  formed  by  compounding  oprratia^^  of  otm 

iind:  by  combtniog-a  thousand    sensations,  for  instance^ 

it  is  infinitely  clear   that  we  nerer  can  form  judgment*     It 

issurely  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  say  that  judgment,  combi* 

nation,  &c.  (allowing  even,  what  is  very  doubtful,  that  the 

actitseif  of  judging  and  combining  may  be  called  complex) 

^re  formed  by   compaandiog  a  number  of  simplt  power$. 

If  hich  exist  in  every  mind  mider  the  name  of  apprektmioM* 

3y  combinine  one  hundred   ideas  of  the  colour  blue,  it  is 

equally  maoi^st  that  we  can  never  form  these  faculties,  and 

by  specifying  more  than  one  apprehension,  not  the  faculty 

itself  but  its  results  seem   to  be  involved.    Simple  apppe* 

Kension  appears  to  us,  in  its  usual  and  acknowledged  mean* 

]ng»  to  be  the  earliest  as  well  as  simplest  faculty ;  but  it  does 

not  follow  from  hence  that  all  the  objecta  to  which  it  may 

extend  should  have  been  presented  to  it  at  once*    Of  tho^ 

existence  of  many  of  them  we  acquire  no  knowledge  till  very 

'late  in  life.    It  eertainly  furnishes  no  objection  to  its  early 

existence  th^t  we  have  no  apprehension  of  judgment  aiKl 

seasoning  till  we  have  judged  and  reasoned.    Here  we  have 

only  the  application  of  this  power   to  an  instance  which 

snost  necessarily  appear  later  than  many  others. 

In  the  controversy  relative  to  belief  as  accompanying  or 
not  accompanying  conception,  much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  obscure  and  indistinct  notions  attached  to  the  word» 
bdief.  Perception,  says  Dr.  Beid,  is  attended  with  i|  be*' 
lief  of  the  present  exiatence  of  its  object ;  memory  with  a 
belief  of  its  past  exiatence ;  but  imagmaiton  is  attended  witii 
BO  belief  at  all,  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  sckoolaaea 
apprehenuo  simplex.  Now  it  is  evident  that  belief  as  here 
explained  extends  to  three  objects,  time,  existence,  and  attri- 
butes. These  three  are,  then,  the  subjects  of  belief,  which 
is  itself,  as  before  said,  only  a  knowledge  to  which  tl^  mind 
cannot  refuse  its  assent,  without  any  reference  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Is  it  asked  with  regard  to  con- 
option  whether  a  belief  of  time,  existence,  or  attributes,  be 
conveyed  f  If  it  be  meant  tliat  the  mind  acknowledges  the. 
ol(]ect  as  really  existing  before  it,  and  as  beiag  in  every 
respect  similar  to,  and  with  all  the  evidence  of  oliyects  <» 
sense,  aa»  by  the  definition  of  the  term  no  snch  knjOVfkdge  i% 
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fH"  eao  be  imparled^  we  cle^Iy  involve  i)  contradictioii^  by 
sQppo^ns  thpt  aucb' a  belief  extsU.     if  ii  be  meant  that  no 
notion  of  iioie  is  conveyed,  the  accouQt  faUs  short  ol'  whaii 
is  implied  in  the  defioitioo,  which  aikides  to  abseot  objects, 
or  such  M  having  been  present  are  now  past.  If  it  be  meant 
ibat  there  is  no  belief  of  attributes,   whut  other  knowledge 
or  notiofi  of  any  objecl  can>  we   would   ask,  be  acquired 
otherwise  than  of  attributes  ?  and  if  attributes^  be  admitted, 
bow  can  they  be  rtuaigined  without  existence  present  or  pa^  f 
Belief,  tlien,  of  variom  kinds y  seems  to  acoon^pany  concept 
tioD^aad,  as  we  are  much  ioclined  to  identify  memory  and 
conception,  we  may,  perhaps,  say  the  belief  of  a  paal  exist- 
eiMie.    There  is  certainly  so  strong  a  belief  of  resemblance 
with  past  objects  as  to  furnisli  a  certain  ground  of  action.  A 
painter  calls  up  his  conceptions,  or,  as  we   should   say,   the 
objects  of  his  memory,  and  points  a  picture.     Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  ^  common  stnse,'  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  that  he 
paiots  from. memory,  which  is  the  common  term  used   upoa 
this  occasion.     In  tliis  sense  it  is  evident  that  a  belief  of  the 
past  may  as  well  accompany  conception  as' memory.      The 
idea  of  time,  however,  does  not  generally  seem  to  enter  as  a 
part  of  the  knowledge    communicated   by   and  necessarily 
incldded  in  memory,  but  as  rather  a  separate  subject  for  its 
exercise. 

In  this  controveray  much  confusion  has,  likewi$e,ariaHI 
from  the  abuse  of  the  term-conception,  as  synonymous  witb 
imagination.  Of  the  compound  of  imagination  uo  belief  of 
real  existence  past  or  present  can  possibly  arise,  unless^hese 
compounds  have  been,  as  they  must  have  been,  really  objects 
oT  the  senses  either  immediately  in  U>eir  parts,  or  ra  their 
whole,  through  the  medium  of  an.  The  instances*  adduced 
by  Prof.  Stewart,  in  favour  of  belief  as  aocompanyiog  ima« 
gioation,  certainly  do  not  apply.  The  states  ol'madness  and 
dreaming,  as  Mr.  Seoltjustly  observes,  furnish  no  conclu-' 
sion  as  to  the  natural  and  sound  stale  of  the  mind ;  and, 
thoagh  we  reason  accurately  enough  with  regard  to  th» 
supposed  existence  of  a  separate  power,  yet  we  nsason  not  aa 
to  its  real  st&te  in  combination  with  memory,  comp^soa, 
and  judgmenl,  and  as  corrected  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses; 
So  that  it  is,  in  fact,  not  imagination  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind,  with  respect  to  which  Professor  i^te wart's  condustons 
are^tie*  A  person  in  the  dark  (an  instance  to  which  Mr^ 
Soott  makesnbrepli^)  is,Jikewise,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  one  mad  or  ^dreaming.  Reason  and  the  evidence  of  sens« 
csaaoat  iittdar  these  elrcumstaacea  correct  the  errors  of  ima- 
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gtoation.  Fear,  accordrng  to  Solomon,  is  the  desertion  of 
the  powers  which  reason  supplieth.  We certajnly,  however, 
agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  thinking,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  exclusion'  of  reason,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  imagina- 
tion, as  in  the  states  of  madness,  dreaming,  reverie,  &c, 
will  the  helief  in  real  actual  existence,  and -present  sensation 
be  greater.  That  belief  does  attend  the  combinations  of 
'juadnessis  clear,  because,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says,  we  believe 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  false  preniises,  and  act 
upon  them  consistently.  This  is  allowed  by  Mr.  ScoU,  who, 
however,  offers  a  different  explanation  of  it  from  that  which 
Professor  Stewart  has  given. 

*  The  pbeuoroena,'  he  observes,  •  rather  arise  from  the  involuntary 
obtruMonand  spontaneous  flow  of  the  train  of  thought ;  which  is 
not  properly  an  immediate  exercise,  either  of  conception  or  imagi- 
nation, but  a  consequence  of  the  previous  exercise  of  those  powers, 
and  of  the  faculty  of  combiuation,  or  association,  by  which  our 
various  conceptions  are  successively  suggested  to  the  mind.* 

This  explanation,  however  confused  and  feeble,  has  not^ 
ds  might  have  been  expected,  even  the  merit  of  originality. 
it  evidently  has  its  origin  in  that '  mimic  fancv,'  which  ha% 
tended  to  depreciate  the  metaphysical  ulents  of  our  illustrious 
Milton,  in  the  passage  where  he  describes  the  powers  of  tbii 
mind: 

In  the  soul 
Arc  many  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief.     Amongst  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  ofall  external  things 
Which  the  ^st  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes, 
Which  Reason  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion,  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  where  nature  rests. 
Oft  ii)  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  eiQulate  her,  but  misjoining  shapes 
Wil(J  work  produces  oft,  bi^t  most  in  dreams, 
111  matching  deeds  and  words  long  past  or  late. 

Professor  Stewart's  arguments  in  favour  of  belief  as  ac- 
comf)anying  conception  derived  from  the  instances  of 
several  optical  deceptions,  as  of  a  lighted  candle  suspended 
in  the  air,  a  dagger  which  seems  to  approach  us,  and  many 
similar  cases,  are  certainly  not  relevant.  These  are  matters 
not  of  conception,  but  of  sensation  or  perception.  The 
whole  effort  of  the  artist  consists  in  producing  such  t,  resem- 
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b!aD<^  to  real  ol^ecU  of  sen^e  ns  to  deceive  the  seff$es.  ,Noir 
it  is  allowed  that  conception  is  not  exorcised  on  objects  of 
present  sensation.  If  conception  acts  here  at  alU  it  can  only 
be  in  the  comparison  made  between  past  and  present  seosa* 
tionsy  which  is,  in  fact^  the  otHce  of  memory.  Ii  is  a  singo- 
lar  qualification  of  his  former  opinion  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
iidmiUed,  when  he  says,  *  but  although  we  deny  belief, 
however  transient,  to  he  an  inherent  acompanimeut  to  the 
faculty  of  conception  or  imagination ;  yet  belief  may  be, 
and  very  frequently  is,  attached  io  certain  operations  of  ittia- 
giiiiUiuan  wb«ch  are  then  mistaken  for  realities,  and  produce 
as  remarkable  eflectsupon  tt>e  individual,  ^k  if  they  were  the 
very  things  they  are  mistaken  for.  The  fact^  of  this  kind, 
which  are  both  numerom  and  tccli  estabiUudf  furnish  some 
of  the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inexplicable 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind.'  In  our  opinion  these  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  imagination  are  for  the  most  part  falla- 
cies of  perception,  or  actually  operations  of  the  senses. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  examined  and  explained 
OD  this  curious  and  interesting  subject. 

Memory .  In  reading  Mr.  Scott  s  definition  of  memory,  or 
that  faculty  by  means  of  which  we  have  an  immeqiate 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  formerly  perceived,  fell,  or 
thought,  we  are  again  obliged  to  revert  to  the  opinion  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  definition  distinguishes  it  from 
conception,  and  that,  allowing  the  greatest  latitude  of  differ- 
ence, they  are  ill  fact  only  to  one  another,  in  the  relation 
of  a  part  to  the  whole.  We  are  again  obliged  to  ask,  is  con- 
ception not  an  immediate  knowledge  of  any  of  these  subje<;U? 
What  is  the  difference  between  representing  to  the  mind  the 
objects  of  any  of  our  faculties,  or,  as  Professor  Stewart  defines 
it,  forming  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of 
asensatiouwhich.it  has  formerly  felt,  and  having  a  know- 
ledge of  what  the  mind  has  formerly  perceived,  felt,  or 
thought?  Are npt perception,  sensation,  consciousness.  Sec. 
described  as  faculties?  and  are  not  the  objects  of  those  facul- 
ties, what  the  mind  has  formerly  perceived,  felt,  or  thought  ? 
Js  it  intended  by  the  immediate  knowledge  which  memory 
issupposed to  convey,  to  distinguish  it  from  conception  ds 
having  only  a  mediate  or  distant  knowledge  ^ 

As,  however,  we  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  admit 
the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  we  are  disposed  to  establish 
another  which  appears  to  us  not  to  have  met  with  sufficient 
attention,  though  it  seems  to  be  properly  founded  on  the 
j:ej|i  dilf^J^ence^  which  exists  between  memory  aud  recollec- 
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ikm.  By  the  former  we  vreold  uDderstand  on]y  tbe  faculty 
of  keeptog  for  subsequent  use  tlie  knowledge  derived  frota 
our  other  powers ;  and  by  the  latter^  the  faciiity  or  power  of 
callmgitintouse  when  required^  by  means  of  association  or 
certain  pfe*establisbed  relations.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we 
proceed  to  examine  some  subjects  nearly  conuected  with  it. 

*  The  evidence,  or  belief,  of  past  existence,'  (says  Mr.  Scott, 
p.  27^),  *  which  always  accompanies  memory,  forms  one  important 
distinction  between  that  faculty  and  the  power  of  association,  or 
combination,  into  which  some  have  been  inclined  to  resolve  all  the 
phenomena  of  memory.  The  suggestions  which  are  made  by  the 
faculty' of  association  alone,  impr&ss  us  whh  no  belief  of  their  rea« 
Hty^  In  feet,  the  very  materials  upon  which  they  are  employed, 
if  not  ffupplnog]  by  the  immediate  perception  of  the  moment,  must 
befuroished  by  the  memory,  or  that  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
treasure  up  past  knowled^.  Thus  the  power  of  association,  in  its 
most  usual  exercise,  presupposes  the  power  of  memory ;  and  when 
during  the  spontaneous  flow  of  the  current  of  thought  we  recognise 
a  combination  of  which  .we  had  formerly  been  conscious,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  one  newly  formed,  this  necessarily  implies  an  exer- 
cise of  a  faculty  which  can  distinguish  former  knowledge  from  new, 
which  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  faculty  of  association,  but  of  the  . 
memory  alone.  **  It  is  surely  possible,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  •*  that  our 
thoughts  might  have  succeeded  each  other  according  to  the  same 
law  as  at  present,  without  suggesting  to  us  at  all  the  ideas  of  the 
past;  and  in  fact,  this  supposition  is  realised  to  a  certain  degree  la 
the  case  of  some  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  exactly  the  informa- 
tion which  they  receive,  but  are  sometimes  unable  to  recollect  in  what 
manner  the  particulars  which  they  find  connected  together  in  theur 
thoughts,  at  first  came  into  the  mind ;  whether  they  occurred 
to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated  to  them  in  conversation/' 
*  In  such  a  case  as  this,'  continues  Mr.  Scott, '  we  have  an  example  of 
the  power  of  association  operating  without  any  aid  from  thepaemory/ 

If  the  distinction  already  hinted  at  be  admitted,  it  will 
not  be  difficnil  to  understand  how  it  has  happened  that 
some  have  been  inclined  to  resolve  all  the  phenomena  of 
memory  into  association,  nor  to  discover  how  far  their  sup« 
position  is  accurate.  To  talk  of  the  suggestions  which  are 
made  by  the  faculty  of  association  alone^  is,  in  our  opinion^ 
to  talk  of  what  does  not  exist,  as  no  combination  can  take 
place  without  that  faculty  vrhich  enables  us  to  treasure  up 
past  knowledge.  There  is  no  association  so  -simple  as  not 
to  stand  in  need  of  this  power.  Even  in  the  suggestions 
supplied  by  the  immediate  perception  of  the  moment,  howe- 
ver swiftly  such  perceptions  may  succeed  one  another;  me- 
mory is  still  required.  That  association  does  aol  exist  akaii 
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vithoot  memory  is  dear  from  the  cirtfRmsitnee,  <bsl  io  the* 
description  of  real  soeaes,  no  Cwo  pertoBt  form  the  sitene 
notions,  eacb  cooibinsngy  from  wbat  himself  has  seto^new 
picUires  absolutely  difTerent  from  the  truth.  As  then  asso- 
ciation and  its  comitounds  are  derived  from  memory  alone, 
a  belief  of  existence  iu  the  parts  must,  if  we  reflect,  arise  ; 
if  we  do  not  reflect*  it  is  no  more  conveyed,  than  the  belief 
of  lime  itself  is  conveyed  by  memory^  unless  the  atteotioci 
hiis  been  speciticaliy  directed  to  it  as  a  distinct  object.  '  la 
fact/  says  Mi.  Scott,  '  the  very  materials  opoa  whicli  thei^ 
(the  suggestions  made  by  the  faculty  of  association)  are 
fmplwjfei^  if  not  supplied  by  tiie  immediate  (>erceptiouof  the 
moment,  must  be  i'urnished  by  memory.'  'These  then  ar^ 
evidently  considered  as  the  two  sole  sources  of  association, 
viz.  sensation  and  memory.  Is  it,  however,  implied  as  a 
necessary.  <:onsequence,  that  a  faculty  acting  by  means  of 
two  other  facultie?  which  are  accompanied  by  belief,  siioukt 
itself  be  without  belief?  This, '  in  fact,'  seems  to  be  an  illus^ 
trious  example  of  inconsequence. 

The  instance  offered  by  Prof.  Stewart  docs  not,  in  ou« 
opinion,  furnish  an  example  of  the  power  of  association  ope- 
rating without  any  aid  from  memory.  To  retain  informa- 
tion received  is,  according  to  our  view  of  the  question,  to  be 
furnished  with  memory.  Neither  does  the  instance  seem, 
to  realize  the  supposition  that  preceded  it ;  for,  though  the 
particular  time  be  not  remembered,  the  general  idea  of  the 
past  accompanies  this  instance  as  much  as  it  doe^  any  other 
instance  of  memory.  This  is,  at  most,  but  an  example  of 
imperfect  memory,  in  which,  upon  principles  to  be  explain- 
ed, attention  was  less  directed  to  externrHl  and  surrounding 
circumstances,  than  to  the  novelty-  of  the  information. 
Hence  this  alone  coidd  be  retained,  the  rest  never  having  been 
an  object  of  any  of  the  faculties. 

The  cause  of  the  apparent  decay  of  memory  In  old  mcHt 
and  that  peculiarity  with  wliich  it  is  accompanied,  namely^ 
a  complete  and  minute  recollection  of  tlie  events  of  an 
older  date  and  the  occurrences  of  early  life,  appears  to  us  lo 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  fact,  tliat  in  youth  the 
mind  was  taken  up  with  external  circumstances  alone, 
while  as  it  grew  up,  the  collected  objects  of  experience  atid 
reflection  drew  much  of  its  observation  from  the  thios^ 
around  it  to  those  within.  I>uring  these  later  periods  of  Vifc^ 
outward  objects  having  for  the  mo3t  part  lost  their  interest 
and  the  attraction  of  novelty,  the  mind  finds  new  employ- 
ment in  the  perception  pf  those  objects  which  have  been 
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more  peetilkrlj  denominated  the  objeots  of  conscioasnera. 
Timei  place  Mod  persou.areio  the  insiaoce  of  old  men  on- 
associated  with  the  more  abstract  subjects  of  tbeir  specula* 
tion. 

*  Dr.  Rcid,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  *  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which  derives  the  notion  of  duration  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  interval  or  distance  between  two  ideas  which 
we  have  acquired  successively.  As  these  ideas  must,  by  the  sup* 
position,  be  both  present  in  the  mind  at  once,  the  idea  of  succession, 
or  of  tittle,  i»  by  no  means  necessarily  included  in  the  distiince  be- 
tween them,  unless  we  call  in  the  aid  of  memory,  whicb  iiiforais  as 
that  we  acquired  the  one  idea  before  we  acquired  ibe  other.' 
F.  289. 

These  observations  appear  to  us  to  furnish  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  still  appears 
correct.  We  deny,  moreover,  that  memory,  which,  as  inu 
plied  in  its  definition,  can  only  supply  us  with  a  knowledge 
of  past  occurrences,  is  of  itself  able  to  convey  the  notion  of 
time :  some  present  perception,  conception,  notion,  ox' 
whatever  name  may  be  assigned  it,  being,  as  Mr.  Scott  sup- 
poses of  both  ideas,  abfoluteiy  necessary  to  the  production 
of  this  effect.  Memory  is  certainly  necessary,  but  Mr, 
I^cke  does  not  exclude  it.  On  the  contrary  he  talks  of 
two  ideas  acquired  successively,  and  as  one  of  these  is  ne- 
cessarily past,  he  must  inipfy  the  presence  of  memory  in  the 
idea  of  that  succession.  Tne  notion  of  time  is' certainly 
derived  from  the  observations  of  successive  facts  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  of  distance  in  visible  objects.  Where 
no  ideas  intervene  between  two  given  points,  as  in  a  sound 
sleep,  we  obtain  no  idea  of  time;  and  this  includes  that 
ignorance  of  the  passage  of  time  which  occurs  when  our 
thoughts  are  completely  occupied.  Malebranche's  idea, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  objects  which  suc- 
cessively occupy  its  attention,  the  short  dfay  of  a  butterfly 
may  appear  as  long  as  the  most  protracted  life,  is  ingenious 
and  illustrative;  but  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  endowed  with 
memory  and  reflection,  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  any 
idea  of  time  at  all. 

'  The  prejudice  that  a  great  memory  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
that  acutenessof  parts  denominated  genius,  is'  says  Mr.  Scott, '  en- 
tirely without  foundation ;  and  memory  see^s  even  to  be  necessary^ 
in  its  utmost  perfection,  for  those  happy  exertions  of  intellect  which 
confer  immortality  upon  their  authors.  If  we  look  around  us  at 
those  individuals  who  have  acquired  eminence  as  men  of  genius, 
or  examine  into  the  endowments  of  those  who  have  formerly  beea 
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ftmed  for  their  Intellecttial  exertions,  we  shall  antformly  find,  that 
a  retentive  and  capacious  memory  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
tiieir literary  ikme  was  reared/  p.  999.  t 

It  would  have  been  candid  testate  how  far  the  common 
ob^rvation  is  true^  to  which  an  alhision  is  made  in  this 
place,  and  on  whut  that  observation  is  founded.  'I*hat,  ac- 
cordius:  to  the  homely  proverb,  *  irreat  wits  have  short  me- 
mories/ is  true  to  the  full  extent  of  its  usual  application  ;  add 
absence  of  mind  is  as  certainly  an  .accompaniment  of  ge- 
nius. We  allude  here  only  to  those  external  and  ordinary 
circumstances  iti  which  the  ihind  finds  no  interest,  and  to 
which  it  is  consequently  innttentive. 

In  the  case  of  genius,  phenomena  only  affect  as  thej 
serve  lo  assist  those  new  combinations  which  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  genius  to  form.  In  such  as  are  forming 
no  such  combinations,  and  have  no  external  objects  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind,  the  retention  of  every  trifling  circumstance 
of  time,  place,  and  person,  must  be  observable,  if  memory 
and  the  senses  be   pertect.     Shortness  of  memory   is  then, 

f generally  speaking,  indicative  of  genius,  while  the  bril- 
iant  memory  of  trifles  as  generally  marks  a  shallow  and  un- 
reflecting mind.  We  are,  therefore,  much  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  position  that  men  of  genius  uniformly  possess  a  ca« 
pacious  memory,  not  only  from  theory,  which  would  render 
it  probable,  but  from  facts,  of  which  innumerable  instances 
might  i)e  adduced  to  disprove  the  capacity  and  extent  of 
memory  in  great  men,  when  unassisted  by  numberless  ar- 
tificial means,  which  are  not  evident. 

•  It  is  matter  of  ihc  most  familiar  observation/  savs  Mr^cott,  *  thai 
we  must  be  attentive  to  any  thing  which  we  wish  afterwards  to  re- 
mfmber  ;  that  is,  wc  must  diligently  exert  that  peculiar  faculty  of 
which  it  is  so  objt^ct,  whrther  it  bo  perception,  sensation,  couscious- 
iu*ss,ubstractiont  or  any  other.  In  this  exercise  of  attention,  a  due 
exertion  of  the  faculty  of  conception,  which,  as  already  observed, 
furms  an  ingredient  in  almost  every  mental  operation,  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence.' 

All  that  18  implied  here,  and  in  the  former  illnstratioa  of 
his  opinion,  is,  that  in  order  to  remembel*,  we  must  remem-> 
ber.  In  order  that  we  may  carry  a  hundred  weight,  we  must 
carry  a  hundred  weight.  In  order  that  we  may  retain,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  apply  attention,  but  that  we  retain  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power.  To  such  consequences  are  we  reduced 
by  rejecting  attention.  Though,  however,  like  Mr.  Scott, 
we  affect  lo  despise  its  assistance,  let  us  continue  to  employ 
it  on  every  occasion,  and  fancy,  at  least,  au  interference 
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wbieh  tresis  to  take  place,  and  which  wiU'DoaiiDally  explain 
many  pbeoomfoa.  >ducb 'still  remains  to  be  investigated 
on  this  subject.  It  is  probablethat  attention  itself  disproves 
nothing  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  exiscence  of  the 
will»  ami  that  the  phenomena  furnish  only  another,  and  a- 
strong  illustration  of  the  influence  ofmoliveancl  necessity. 

Rt^asoniftg.  Our  authoir  considers  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment as  difl'ering  only  in  degree^  and  comprises  both  under 
thelilleof  Reason,  or  f  that  faculty  by  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  abstract  necessary  truth.' 

\\e  have  already  suggested  the  probable  necessity  of  in- 
troducino;  comparison  as  a  distinct  and  active  power  of  the 
mind.  That  this  is  necessary  to  judgment  or  reason,  under 
whatever  definition  we  consider  it,  will  perbapsappear  mani- 
fest; whether,  namely,  we  consider  it  as  above  defined  by 
Mr.  Scott,  or  with  Locke,  as  the  ascertainment  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  idea<;,  or  with  Dr.  (leid,  as  that 
act  of  the  mind  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  >  of 
another.  For  what  analogy  or  connection  does  there  exist 
between  the  comparlspn  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  the  inference  ascertained  by  judgment  (which  is  so  far  the 
truih),  so  as  to  wairrant  their  being  compouuded  into  a  Sngle 
faculty? 

'I'he  definition  which  Mr.  Scott  has  advanced  with  difli* 
dcnce  does  not  altogether  appear  correct,  as  it  implies  too 
much,  or  tlie  absolute  truth  of  the  inferences  of  reason,wbicli 
we  cannot  admit  as  being  necessarily  discovered.  Reason 
as  a  faculty  may  be  exercised  equally  well  on  false  as  on  cor- 
rect data,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  likewise  false.  Not* 
il^itfastanding  the  inaccuracy  of  the  data,  the  process  of  in- 
ference may,  it  is  true,  be  still  the  same,  but  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  truth  derived  from  reason,  is,  at  best,  only 
truth  in  relation  to  the  premises;  and  hence  we  should,  per- 
haps, be  more  correct  in  calling  it  the  power  of  inferring 
tttativt  necessary  truth. 

From  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  data  as  entirely  cor- 
rect, (which  must  be  less  in  proportion  lo  our  larger  experi- 
ence and  acquainlaiice  with  nature,)  it  appears  to  us  that 
.  the  belief  derived  from  what  are  culled  necessary  truths,  or 
tuch  as  re>ult  from  reason  alone  lo  the  exclusion  of  all  first 
principles,  must  be  necessarily  less  strong  in  degree  than  any 
other.  '1  his  distinction,  however,  between  contingent  and 
necessary  truth,  we  are  disposed  to  treat  with  as  little  respecl 
as  we  have  treated  that  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  mutter.    That  the  evidence  of  many  contiogcai 
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tnaths^  as-those«  for  instance;  derived  from  (lenBaitoii,  must 
be  capable  of  producing  greater  belief^  than  such  •«  proceed 
from  the  uncertain  foundations  upon  which  judgment  is  fre* 
qnentiy  established,  must  a /^nori  appear  evident.  VVe  are 
inclined,  likewise,  to  deny,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove 
this  circumstance^  in  order  to  disprove  the  distinction,  that 
the  opposite  of  those  contingent  truths  can  be  conceived  as 
possible.  In  the  instance  of  perception,  for  example,  can 
it  be  conceived  that  the  sensation  of  softness  can  be  conveyed 
by  that  particular  arrangement  of  matter  and  by  that^Bodifi- 
cation  of  sense,  which  at  present  gives  us  the  notion  of  hard- 
ness ?  It  seems  to  be  as  necessary  an  inference  that  hard 
substances  shall  feel  hard  as  that  two  and  three  cannot  make 
four.  What  are  the  truths  of  perception,  memory,  &c.  and 
vrhat  is  the  meaning  of  belief?  Can  the  contrary  to  the 
only  belief  derived  from  a  particular  evidence  be  conceived 
possible,  otherwise  than  by  a  new  arrangement  of  our  facul- 
ties? 

The  evidence  of  reason,  then,  generally  speaking,  is  less 
to  be  relied  on  than  that  ot  the  other  powers;  and  upon  a'^con- 
viction  pf  this  circumstance  is  chiefly  founded  the  difference 
vre  every  day  observe  between  the  itian  of  real  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  and  the  mere  sciolist.  The  belief  of  the 
former  in  the  accuracy  x>f  his  own  conclusions  is  not  absolute. 
lie  acts  upon  them,  it  is  true,  because  he  knows  that  action 
must  proceed  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  best ;  but,  know- 
ing likewise  the  fallacies  to  which  we  are  liable  in  ourjud^* 
ments,  he  suggests  them  with  reserve  and  diffidence.  To 
the  latter  bis  opinions  communicate  all  the  confidence  of  de- 
monstration, and  he  asserts  them,  as  he  believes  them,  to  be 
incontrovertible  truths. 

In  making  every  kind  of  belief  the  result  of  judgment 
alone,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  and  every  other  system  of 
intellectual  philosophy,  Dr.  Reid  has  certainly  fallen  into  att 
error  which  is  as  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  as  itt 
consequences  are  absurd:  The  fact,  however,  itself,  and  the 
wonderful  confusion  which  must  result  from  such  a  suppo- 
sition, furnish  a  strong  illustration  of  the  little  acquaintance 
we  as  yet  have  with  the  human  mind^  and  of  the  insur-' 
tiountable  obstacles  which  the  circumstances  of  our  present 
ignorance,  place  in  the  way  of  any  accurate  arrangement  of 
it«principle«. 

(To^bc  continued.) 
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Art.  IV,— Sermons  on  various  interesting  Subjects,  hy  'the 
Met.  Joshua  Morton,  Hear  of  liisely,  in  the  County  of 
Bedford,  and  CUaplain  in  Oidinary  to  his  Royal  tligU- 
ness  the  Prince  of  i\aics.  FoL  2.  bro.  Mawmau. 
1805. 

WERE  it  part  of  our  province  as  reviewers,  to  be  of 
counsel  to  authors,  before  die  submitting  of  their  works  to 
ibe  press,  we  should  very  olleii  be  Jienipted  to  advise  a  total 
»uppi4?ssiou,  or  a  nine- veais  delay.  Blit  since  this  cannot  be, 
we  ofleu  experience  a  painfid  perplexity,  especially  where 
works  which  would  have  called  for  a  bentence  of  delay  ia 
private,  appear  before  ns  demanding  our  open  and  public 
opinion.  8uch  works  as  these  having  nothing  very  decisi\*e 
in  their  character,  our  minds  are  detained  in  an  uneasy  stale 
of  suspense,  by  opposite  and  contending  considerations.  If 
our  judi^nnent  be  severe,  so  lai;  as  thatjudgment  has  influence, 
we  v^ithliold  a  book  Jn>m  the  hands  of  our  resideis,  which 
might  perhaps  l^e  the  means  of  conveying  salutary  instruc- 
tion to  their  minds,  or  might  at  least  engage'  an  hour  which 
*  would  otherwise  have  been  unprofilably  and  idly  spent.  If 
our  sentence  be  favourable,  besides  several  other  l>ad  con- 
sequences, we  send  our  readers  to  occupy  portions  of  tiieir 
iraluabletime,  in  a  way  prcKluctive  of  very  inferior  advanta- 
ges, which  might  liave  been  employed  in  secret  meditatioo, 
<)ci"  iioUling  con  verse  with  those,  sages  from  whom  they 
Diight  derive'inuocent  delight,  and  instruction  in  true  wis- 
dom.      , 

We  feel  some  portion  of  this  perplexity,  when  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  make  our  report  respecting  tliese  sermons 
of  Mr.  Morton.  V\'e  believe,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  do 
betler,  than  to  F|)ecify  as  correctly  as  we  may,  the  merits  and 
tlie  faults  of  tlieir  author,  and  leave  the  further  decision 
U>  the  discretion  of  our  readers. 

V\'e  are  enabled  then  to  say  very  justly,  and  we  say  ii 
ifith  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Morton  is  not  a  dull  writer, 
tbat  bis  ideiis  flow  in  a  ready  and  lively  way,  that  he  writes 
with  fluency,  and  expresses  himself  with  ease,  that  hisprinci- 
pies  are  good,  and  that  he  wdl  not  instill  many  very  import- 
ant mistakes  or  errois  into  the  heads  or  the  hearts  of  his 
readers.  So  much  for  his  praises.  We  do  not  koQW  that  we 
can  honestly  go  any  further. 

Were  we  to  proceed  next  to  stale  what  Mr.  Morton's  ser- 
im)ns  are  not,  it  would  be  necessary  tosa^,  that  they  do  not 
excel  in  displaying  any  minute  or  profound  knowledge  of 
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tbe  human  hearty  nor  much  scriptural  learnings  nor  great' 
skill  in  theology^  nor  much  power  of  eloqueocei  oor  an  in-: 
timate  familiarity  with  the  best  methods  and  models  of  com-' 
pcwition,  &c.'  &c. 

But,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  negative  division  of  ouf  ^ 
critique,  we  most  proceed  to  point  out  sotn^  particulars  kl* 
which  these  sermons  are,  what  they  ougkt  not  to  be* 

Id iiis preface^  Mr.  Morton  informs  us  that  they  are  cha*, 
rlwterised  by  a*  studied*  plainness  and  brevity.'  To  make  short  ^ 
sermoiis  valuable  and  interesting^  especially  m  the  perusal,  re- 
quires very  extraordinary  powers.  It  is-tbis  brevity,  into  which 
(M^r  preachers  in  these  days  suffer  themselves  to  be  cramped  anieh 
confined,  which  has  a  very  baleful  .influence  upon  their  dis«-t 
courses,  and  contributes  greatly  to  render  them  the  shape- 
Ifu,  unsatisfaciory^  unprofitable,  unmeaning  things,  \thieh 
flKKlarn  discourses,  even  from  the  hands  of  men   of  lalent*>^ 
80  almost  invariably  are.     From  this  *  studied   brevity'  we 
are  willing.to  believe  that  Mr.  Nforton's  Sermons  must  have* 
suffered  much.     Many  of  them  seem  to  us  to  possess  neither- 
begiuningy  middle^   nor  end^   cs^cepting  what  they  derive*- 
ffoitt  the  printer.    They  are  fragments  suspended  upon  no- 
thing. 

For '  phtmness*  in  pulpit  eloquence,  for  ger^uine*  plainness^ 
and  true  simpliciiy,  we  entertain  the  most  heartfelt  and  pity-' 
(band  reverence.  Bat  Mr.  Morton's  plarinnressissach  as  is' 
not  without  the  accompaniment  of  many  thing^  which  fen^-^ 
der  its  character  Questionable,  and  greatly  detract  from  onr 
respect.  It  is  a  plainness  which  is. not  content  without  the* 
aid  of  false  finery. 

'Trace 
t6e  fertile 
itself  on 
God/     p.  sl 


tbeiii  vine  good  ocss  like  the  winding  streanir  passing  througl^  • 
e  vale  .o(  t)pes,.propheciesy  and  promises,  until  it  pour$^ 
a  guilty  world  through   the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of 


'  Of  what  importance  then  i$  the  soul — bow  anxious  should  we! 
^>e to  secure  its  happiness!     Compared   with  it  every  other  object* 
becomes  trifling  as  the  gossamer,  and  "dimiiuilive  as  the  mote  which     * 
floaii  in  the  beams  of  ihe  great  source  of  light/     p.  39,  40. 

'  When  we  consider  bim  as  possessed  of  that  stupendous  power 
which  hirmed  the  universe,  who,  by  bis  word,  spake  unnumbered 
worlds  into  existence  ;  who,  by  hislSat,  fixed  the  glorious  orb  which 
constitutes  our  day,  fixed  him  in  the  midst  of  that  ijiuncasurablo 
sp.ice  which  our  eyes  penetrate  in  vain ;  who  placed  the  Moon  to 
rtceive  some  of  his  splendour,  and  to  reflect,  in  b(»rrowed  majesty,  bis 
refulgent  rays  to  cheer  our  nights  ;  who»e  ulmighiy  word  studded  the 
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.expanse  of  heaven  with  innumerable  stars,  to  impress  us  with  tha 
inedible  glory  of  that  place,  where  resides  the  King  of  kiiigs,  and 
Lord  of  lords/     F.  75,  o. 

It  is  a  plaioDess  further,  which  is  too  inncfa  disgraced  by 
harsh  aod  obtrusive  familiarrty,  by  coarseness  of  demeanoui:'^ 
and  by  bathos  both  io  sentiment  and  language. 

*  Happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  wi>l  then  be  able  to  say  with  confi- 
dence of  a  gracious  acceptance.— JEferc  /  am :  Jesus  Christy  my 
ikrity^  shall  answelr  for  roe/     p.  34.  .     •  . 

•Your  serious  aspect,  the  solemnity  of  your  deportment,  your 
r^igious  conversation,  proclaimed  you  a  tandidatt  of  tKt  Jint  order 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven/    p.  37. 

In  the  fourth  sermon,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  fallj 
the  author  thus  expresses  himself: 

*The  deep  wound  inflicted  on  our  nature  by  sin,  may  be  compared 
to  a  severe  fracture  in  the  head,  it  has  rendered  us'  insensible  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  our  danger/     p.  43. 

•  Death  will  strike  you  in  the  midst  of  your  tyranny ;  you  will 
be  stripped  of  the  imperial  robes  you  have  thrown  over  your 
crimes;  you  will  descend  to  the  grave  with  the  execrations  of  the 
world  on  your  bead  ;  and  dirt  to  dirt  will  close  at  once  your  career 
of  false  glory,  and  the  mighty  wickedness  of  your  usurpatioiw' 
P.  90. 

The  seventeenth  discourse  opens  with  '  a  lame  and  impo- 
tent* estimate  of  the  value  of  tne  holy  scriptures. 

'  The  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  is  at  once  vseful  and  salutary  : 
they  open  to  the  niind  accustomed  to  weigh  causes  and  consequencUy 
$ome  xseighty  truths.*     p,  207. 

It  is,  however,  no  more  than  our  duly  to  stale  that,  not- 
withstanding the  above  objections,  this  volume  contains 
many  proofs  that  Mr.  Morton  has  powers,  which,  by  long 
time  and  great  industry  might  produce  good  fruits. 
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^RT.  V r^An  Jddress  to  the  British  Public  on  the  Case  of 
Brigadier-General  Picton,  late  Governor  and  Captain^ 
General  of  the  hland  of  Trinidtd;  with  Observations  on 
the  Conduct  of  tViliiam  Fullarton,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  th^ 
Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan.  By  Lieutenant  ^Colonel  Ed* 
hardJlured  Draper,  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
formerly  Military  Secretary  to  the  late  General  Griftfield 
in  the  finest  Indies.     Bvo.     JBudd.     IQOfi. 

4rt.  Vh^—Evidence  taken  at  Port  of  Spain,  Islqfid  qf  Triy 
nidad,  in  the  Case  of  Louisa  Calderon,  under  a  manda- 
mut  by  the  Court  of  Kif^g'^  Bench,  and  directed  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor;  with  a  Letter  qddressed  to  Sir  Sur 
muel  Hood,  K.  B,  late  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
CovernnuiU  of  that  Colony.  By  Colorul  Thomas  Picton, 
late  Governor  and  Captain-General  qf  the  Island.  SvQ. 
Badd.     180C. 

IN  the  year  1794,  Thomas  Picton,  the  late  governor  of 
Trinidad,  then  a  captain  in  the  7<5th  legiment,  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies^  where  General  VaugKan,.  the  command- 
er iir  chief  in  that  quarter,  soon  after  made  him  his  confident 
liai  aid-de-carop,  audgavehim  a  majority  in  the  sixty-first. 
He  afterwards  appointed  him  quarter-master-generaJ.  In 
the  year  179^>  at  the  particular  request  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber«> 
crombie.  Colonel  Picton  accompanied  that  distinguished 
officer  in  his  expedition  against  Bt.  Lucia;  when  the  general 
signified '  that  all  orders  coming  through  Colonel  Picton 
should  be  considered  as  the  orders  of  the  commander  in 
chief/  In  the  year  1797>  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  attempted 
and  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Trinidad,  when  he  ap* 
pointed  Colonel  Picton  governor  of  the  island.  When 
the  Colonel  went  to  make  his  acknowledgments  for  so  di§- 
tins'uished  a  mark  of  confidence  and  favour.  Sir  Ralph 
replied,  *  Colonel  Picton,  if  1  Jcnew  any  officer,  who  in  my 
opinion  would  discharge  the  duties  annexed  to  this  situation, 
better  than  you,  to  him  I  would  liave  given  it;  there  are 
no  thanks  due  to  me  for  it/  The  island  at  this  time  seen^s 
to  have  been  filled  with  pirates  and  brigands  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  and  to  have  been  the  common  receptacle  of  ail  tlie  va* 
gabonds  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  laws  of  Grenada, 
passed  in  1784,  we  find  it  stated  that  Trinidad  *  holds  out  u 
retreat  for  fraudulent  debtors  and  stealers  of  slaves,  where  no 
redress  or  justice  can  be  had  ;*  and  the  same  hiws  enact- 
ed *  that  persons  coming  from  Tririidiid  shall  ijive  bond  an 
iheir  arrival  in  lOOOl.  sterling  to  be '  of  goQd   behaviour 
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and  if  such  bood  is  not  given,  soch  person  to  be  declared 
a  vagabond^  and  without  anjr  other  proof  than  Ihat  of  usual 
or  freauent  residence  in  Trinidad^  to  be  committed  to  gaol.* 
Don  Cnristoval  de  Robl^  an  old  gentleman^  who  for  nearly 
Jialf  a  centorjr  had  filled,  with  high  reputation   for  hoooor 
and  integrity,  the  principal  situations  in  the  administration 
of  Trinidad,  and  whom  Colonel  Picton  requested  to  supply 
him  with  such  information  as  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
new  and  arduous  situation,  gave  this  account  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  this  advice  to  the  governor.'    ^  The   population 
is  mostly  composed  of  refugees  and  desperate  characters^ 
who  have  been  implicated  in  the  rebellions  and  massacres  of 
all  the  neighbouring  inlands  ;  their  principles  are  incompa- 
tible with  all  regular  government,  and  their  inveteracy  to 
^our  nation  is  irreconcileable.    The  timidity  of  the  former 
government  suffered  their  crimes  topass  unpunished,  and  at 
your  arrived  they  wer^  actually  masters  of  the  island.  These 
people  are  now   apparently  quiet ;  but  they  are  the  more 
dangerous,  at  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  shew  themselves.    They  are  studying  vou  and 
your  ^  garrison.    If  you  do  not  give  an  imposing  character 
to  your  government  before  the  climate  diminishes  the  num- 
.ber  of  your  soldiers,  your  situation  will  become  alarming. 
)f  these  men  do  not  fear  you,  they  will  despise  you,  and  yoa 
may  easily  foresee  the  consequences,'  8cc.    Such  were  the 
circu^nstances  in  which  Colonel   Picton    was  placed,  and 
.such  wer6  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern.     Much  vigi- 
lancse,  vigourj^  and  address  were  therefore  obviously  necessary 
to  preserve  his  authority,  and  to  secure  respect  to  his  govern- 
ment, nor  does  it  ap[>ear  that  Colonel  Pictod  was  cleficient  in 
anv  of  the  qualities  which  his  situation  demanded^     He  had 
only  a  force  of  about  498  men'  fit  for  duty,  to  controul  and 
|iwe  a  lawless  and  mixed  po))ulation  of  near  ^,000  persons; 
nevertheless  it  appears,  that,,  under  his  administratioh,  peace 
was  maintafned,    and  th^  prosperity,  the  culture;  and  tlie 
general  resources  of  the  colony  increased.    The  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  state  of  the  island;  w6r^  under- 

Oa  gradual  amelioratiob,  when  in  the  year  1802,  during 
Sidmouth's  administration,  the  government  of  the 
island  was  put  in  commission*  Three  commissioners  were 
Appointed,  Colonel  Fullarton,  Colond  Picton,  (then  governor 
and  captain-general  of  the  island,)  and  Commodore  Hood. 
Colonel  Fullarton,  who  was  named  first  in  the  'commis- 
sion, arrived  in  the  island  in  January,  1803^  and  Sir  Sa^ 
jnuel  Hood  on  the  29d  of  February  following.  As  might 
be  expected^  a  cordial  union  and  co-operation  did  not  long 
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continue  among  tfae  commhnionera.  Indeed^  Colonel  Ful- 
laVton'  had  hardly  been  two  months  in  the  island  be* 
fore  the  secret  jealousy  between  him  and  Colonel  Picton 
proceeded  to  an  open  rupture.  Sir  "Samuel  Hood,  the  other 
commiasioneri  sided  with  Colonel  Picton^  and  seems  to  have 
considered  Colonel  Fullarton's  conduct  as  highly  reprehen- 
sible. On  the  e4th  ofMarch^  1805^  Colonel  FuUartoa 
brought  forward  that  charge  against  Colonel  Picton^  which 
bas  lately  been  tried  iii  the  court  of  King's  Bench^  and 
greatly  interested  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  of  the  case,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
charge,  Were  as  follow:  Pedro  Ruiz,  an  industrious  trader  at 
Port  of  Spain  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  had  accumulated  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  4601.  sterling.  Of  more 
than  4(X)I.  of  this  sum,  which  was  his  all,  he  was  robbed  one 
evening  when  he  was  from  homt,  Louisa  Calderon^  a  wo- 
man with  whom  he  cohabited,  was  in  the  house  at  the ' 
moment  the  burglary  was'  committed.  Various  persons 
deposed  that  they  saw  Carlos  Gonzales  speak  to  liOuisa  Cal- 
deroQ  at  the  street  door,  then  go  round  to  the  bax^  door^ 
next  the  sea,  and  enter  the  house  by  a  narrow  pass^e,  iust 
Kefore  the  robbery  was  committed.  When  Pedro  Huia 
returned  home,  he  found  his  trunk  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
l>er,  with  the  lock  broken  and  his  money  gone.  A  man  bed- 
ridden ina  chamber  adjoining  to  where  the  trunk  was  broken' 
open,  declared  that,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed^  he  saw  Carlos  pass 
by  the  narrow  passage  and  immediately  afterwards  heard  tt|e 
lock  of  a  trunk.broken,  and  then  saw  Carlos  go  out  under 
cover  of  the  evening  at  the  time  mentioned  by  the  witnesses* 
Louisa  Calderon  and  Carlos  Gonzales  were  accordingly 
apprehended,  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  the  robbery. 
They  were  severally  examined ;  and  on  her  second  exami- 
nation, Calderon  confessed  that  she  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  carrying  on  an  amour  with  Carlos,  and  that  she 
|iad  introduced  him  into  the  chamber  of  Pedro  'Ruiz  at  the' 
time  mentioned  by  the  witnesses.  Carlos  himself  afterwards^ 
confessed  the  same.  Little  duubt  could  remain  that  these 
persons  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery ;  and  indeed 
the  evidence  that  appears  to  have  been  produced  previous  to 
the  infliction  of  the  torture,  would  probably  nave  been 
deemed  sufficient  before  any  jury  in  this  country,  tp 
bang  them  both.  That  the  accused  bad  stolen  the 
Inoney  seemed  certain ;  but  in  order  to  discover  where  it 
tiad  been  secreted,  M.  Begorrat,  the  magistrate  before  whose 
tribunal  the  business  had  been  investigated,  proposed  to  in-i^ 
iiict  a  slight  degree  of  torture  on  Louisa  Calderon,  iq  make 
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her  confess  tbe  whole  truth  about  the  robbery.  The  follanf-' 
log  official  communicatioD  on  tbe  subject  was  accordiogly 
made  to  Colonel  Picton : 

'  In  consequence  of  the  strong  suspicions  his  honour  (Begorrat,  the 
alcalde,)  entertains  of  the  mulatto  Louisa  Calderon,  a  domestic  of 
Pedro  Ruiz,  concealing  the  truth  relative  to  the  aforesaid  robbery, 
expressed  in  these  proceeding*;  and  his  honour  being  persuaded  (hat 
she  will  discover  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  means  of  a  slight  torture  be- 
ing inflicted  on  the  said  Calderon;  and  whereas  his  honour  is  TK>t  invest- 
ed with  pou'cr  (o  execute  the  same,  his  excellency  the  governor  and 
captain  general  of  this  island  must  be  made  acquainted  hereof, 
with  thcsuromary  of  this  process,  by  virtue  of  thb  document,  that 
his  excellency  may  determine  as  may  appear  to  him  justice.  Tbe 
usual  and  requisite  forms  to  be  adopted  and  observed  by  the  notary 
iq  this  cause.  And  in  pursuance  hereof,  his  honour,  thus  decreed 
and  ordered,  and  he  signed  thereto,  which  I  the  underwritten  notary 
attest.  • 

Before  me,  FranciKO  de  Castro. 

(Signed)  Begorbat.' 

The  notary  proceeded  to  the  governor,  and  upon  being 
asked  in  what  manner  he  shotild  give  or  word  the  sentence^ 
which  was  applied  for  to  him  by  his  honour,  the  said  Castro 
dictated  the  form  and  words  of  the  sentence  or  punishment^ 
as  requested,  according  to  law,  which  was  as  follows: 

•  AppliqueJ!  la  question  aLouisa  Calderon. 

*  Apply  the  question  or  torture  to  Louisa  Calderon. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Picton.* 

Th^  torture  which  was  inflicted  on  Louisa  Calderon  was 
^hat  is  called  '  piqueting.*  Her  wrists  were  fastened  to  a  rope 
which  run  tbrouj^b  a  pulley  that  was  attached  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  She  was  thus  alternately  pulled  up  towards  thet^ 
ceiling  and  then  lowered  again,  with  her  foot  upon  a  piquet^ 
which  was  fixed  to  tbe  floor.  This  piquet  was  stated  in  the 
indictment  to  have  been  a  sharp  spike,  but  from  credibleevi- 
dence  it  appears  that  it  was  a  small  piece  ofwood,  about  five 
or  sij^  inches.long,and  about  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
square  oo  the  top.  This  species  of  torture  was  twice  inflicted 
on  tbe  prisoner,  and  for  aboiit  half  an  hour  each  time.  Such 
18  the  crime  of  wnich  Colonel  Picton  has  been  accused. 
And  though  we  think  his  conduct  reprehensible  forgiving 
his  sanction  to  this  tnethod  of  extorting  evidence  by  means 
of  any  species  of  torture  whatever,  (since  we  know  that  ia 
most  cases,  it  is  full  as  likely  to  make  the  sufferer  confess 
what  is  false  as  what  is  true ;}  yet  we  should  remember  al 
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the  same  tlme^  that  tortures  mach  more  severe  than  this 
which  was  inflicted  on  Louisa  Calderoo^  are  permitted  b^ 
the  Spanish  laws,  which  were  in  force  in  the  island  of  Trim* 
dad^and  that  G>Ionel  Picton  was  required  in  his  instructions, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  island  agreeably  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
institations^  that  subsisted  in  the  island  previous  to  the  sur* 
render.  When  M.  Begorrat,  the  magistrate^  therefore  applied 
for  permission  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  the  piquet  on 
Louisa  CalderoUj  in  order  to  further  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  great  ends  of  justice,  O>lonel  Piclon,  in  giving  his 
consent,  seems  to  have  done  what  was  inconsiderate  and 
biameabie ;  but  in  doing  it  he  appears  to  have  beea 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  public  duty.  He  acted  rather  agreeably 
than  contrary  to  his  instructions.  If  he  shewed  too  much 
deference  to  the  solicitation  of  a  respectable  magistrate,  in 
whose  integrity  he  confided,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
laws  was  superior  to  his  own,  yet  this  cannot,  we  think,  be 
deemed  guilt.  For  this  however,  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  monster  of  barbarity,  and  there  is  no  species  of  calum- 
ny which  has  been  left  untried  to  blast  his  reputation.  We 
areneither  the  partizans  of  Colonel  Picton  nor  the  enemies 
of  Colonel  Fullarton  ;  but  we  are  friends  to  truth,  and  ene- 
mies to  every  species  of  persecution,  and  of  all  the  species 
of  persecution  to  which  an  individual  can  be  exposed,  there 
is  hardly  any  which  is  so  formidable  as  calumny.  If  the 
island  of  Trinidad  be  of  any  importance  to  this  country,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  pos- 
session ofittothe  wise,  the  firm,  and  well-tempered  adminis- 
tration of  Colonel  Picton.  Let  us  not  forget  the  arduous 
situation  which  he  had  to  fill,  the  diflicult  circumstances  in 
which  he  wa^  plac*ed,  the  ferocious,  the  unprincipled,  and 
turbulent  rabble  whom  he  had  to  rule  ;  and  our  censure  will 
then  be  considerably  mitigated.  Colonel  Fullarton  scrutinized 
every  part  of  his  administration  with  the  most  unwearied 
industry,  and  the  most  prying  vigijance;  and,  daring  the 
whole  period,  he  seems  to  have  found  only  one  specious  pre^ 
text  for  a  crimination  of^liis  conduct.  Of  this  one  pretext 
be  has  made  (he  most;  and  has  contrived  to  excite  all  th^ 
more  amiable  sensibilities  of  this  country,  in  favour  of  the 
charge  which  he  has  adduced.  Colonel  Draper  asserts  in 
his  preface,  that  either  Cglonet  Fullarton  or  his  friends  tised 
very  onjustifiable  means  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Colonel  Pic- 
ton's  vindication,  bv  the  Edinburgh  booksellers.  H«  tells  us 
that  Manners  and  Millar,  as  well  as  Creech,  refused  to  sell 'A 
Letter  to  Lord  Hobartfrom  General  Picton.'    Other  arti^ 
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fices  are  also  stated  to  have  J>een  used  to  prevent  any  coQiUe* 
taction  of  the  popular  prejudice.  IFthes^  statements  be  true^ 
tio  language  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stigmatise  such  at-^ 
lemptd  to  prevent  the  defence  of  an  accused  person  from 
being  heard  and  known  :  a  good  cause  does  not  need  the 
supptession  of  any  particulars  respecting  it;  and  a  bad  one 
tannot  long  be  supported  by  misrepresentation,  subterfuge, 
and  disguise. 

The  active  methods  moreover,  which  have  been  taken  to 
brejudice  ihe  minds  of  the  populace  against  Colonel  Picton, 
iiave  an  irresistible  tendency  to  make  an  impartial  observer 
doubt  the  justice  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him. 
Mr.  Pierre  xM'Callum,  who  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Colo- 
iiel  Fullarlon,  and  authorof 'Travels  in  Trinidad/*  in  which 
he  has  lavished  abuse  of  the  most  virulent  and  most  horrible 
liature  against  Colonel  Picton,  has  since  published  a  cheap 
pamphlet,  which  is  carefully  exposed  in  every  shop- window 
that  is  likely  to  be  the  resort  of  the  vulgar.  To  attract  notice 
inore  effectually,  he  has  prefixed,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  a 

?>ainting  of  what  he  denominates  the  unfortunate^oung  ladif 
ntheactofsuffering  the  torture.  She  is  finely  formed  and  ele- 
gantly dressed,  her  bosom  is  naked,  and  every  other  circum* 
stance  added  which  is  likely  to  awaken  sympathy  through 
ihe  medium  of  the  passions.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  interesting  V02i/ig  ladjf  was  a  menial  servant,  a  prosti- 
tute, and  a  thief. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  mention  the  final 

^    punishment  which  was  inilicted  on  Carlos  Gonzales  and  his 

accomplice  the  fair  and  sensitive  Louisa  Calderon,  for    a 

^rime  for  which  in  this  country  at  least  one  of  the  parties 

Would  certainly  have  suffered  death; 

Governor  Picton's  Decree^  August  Sdf  1 802. 

'  *  Duly  considered  and  examined  those  proceedings,  it  is?  hereby 
declared  that  the  robbery  was  committed  by  Carlos  Gonzales,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  and  other  circumstances  expressed  in  the 
'  cause;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  inclining  to  equity  and  mercy, 
he  is  hereby  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  from  this  island, 
to  &  fine  q(  1800  dollars,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  this  process^ 
which  said  ,fine  shall  be  applied  to  indemnify  Pedro  Ruii :  and  the 
mulatta  Louisa  Calderon  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  considered 
tp  have  expiated  the  offence  by  the  long  imprisonment'  (she  had 
heen  imprisoned  for  eight  months)  '  sho.has  suffered. 

(Signed)*      Tuokas  Picton/ 


*  *  See  Critical  Beview  for  Jaaaary,  1806. 
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.  There  does  noiamx^ar  to  have  been  tfny  pmilof  it\em^}^cy 
in  this  sentence.  During  the  piqueting,  Mf •  Garrow  repre^ 
^nted  the  sufferings  of  his  malting  ber^ipe  to  have  beea  so 

freat  as  to  produce  delirium  and  to  pu^t  her  life  iu  danger. 
lut  it  happens,  unfortunately  for  the  correctness  of  Mn 
Garrow's  statement,  that  neither  during  tl^  piqueting,  noir 
afterwards  did  this  much-compassionated  lady  exhibit  anjfr 
credible  tokens  of  having  experienced  an  excess  of  suffer-* 
ing.  She  did  indeed  once  faint  or  afiect  to  faint,  but  was 
immediately  recovered  by  a  little  wine  and  water;  imd  only 
two  days  afterwards  she  walked  from  the  gaol  to  the  spot 
where  the  robbery  had  been  committed,  a  distance  of  abooi 
fifteen  hundred  paces,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  gaot 
as  if  she  had  not  suffered  the  torture;  and  whiJston.  the  spot 
she  shewed  how  Carlos  had  taken  the  trunk,  brought  it  to  the 
door^  broken  the  padlock,  and  taken  away  the  money > and  ail 
.  the  while  she  kept  smoaking  a  segar. 

We  shall  here  quit  the  subject,  only  remarking  that  Coi<H 
liel  Draper's  pamphlet  would  have  been  more  approved  oS 
by  us,  if  he  had  employed  less  asperity  of  diction  and  l^ss 
virulence  of  abuse.  Some  of  his  expressions  respecting  Co- 
lonel Fullarton  are  too  contemptuous ;  and  the  language 
even  of  an  advocate  is  never  so  well  calculated  to  ms£e  aa 
impression  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses^  as 
when  it  is  tempered  with  a  becoming  liberality  and  mode? 
ration. 


Abt-  VII.— P/flj{/atV«  Inquiry  into  the  permanent  Camts  of 

the  Decline  and  Fall  of  powerful  and  wealthy  Nations,  8fc» . 

(Concluded  from  p.  12 J 

IN  the  former  f>art  of  our  remarks  on  Mr*  Playfiur's  work^ 
we  took  a  short  review  of  the  leading  permanent  causes  of 
the  decline  of  wealthy  and  powerful  nations,  and  the  ex* 
amples  which  have  been  afforded  in  ancient  and  modem 
states  of  their- varied  operation.  We  shall  now  offer  soma 
observations  upon  those  circumstances  which  are  pointed 
out,  though  with  considerable  indistinctness,  in  the  volume 
at  present  before  tis^  as  the'great  causes  of  decay  ;  to  whicU 
we  shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  method  which  may  .be 
the  best' calculated  io  obviate  the  effects  of  those  causes, 
which  really  influence  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  appli^ 
cation  of  these  and  Mr.  Playfair's  theories  to  the  state  of  oar 
own  country,  will  conclude  the  observations  which  we  stroll 
make  on  this  subject* 
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Mr.  Playfsir  has  discussed  in  as  many  chapters,  eight 
kading  causes  of  dedioe.  }.  Wealth,  as  affecting  the  mao- 
nersy  the  education,  aod  dispositions  of  the  people  who  pos- 
sess it.  d.  The  bad  education  of  the  great  body  of  the  po- 
pulation, arising  from  increased  opulence.  3.  Augmented 
taxation  as  affecting  the  industry,  the  habits,  and  govern- 
ment of  a  country.  4.  The  encroachment  of  separate  and 
privileged   bodies.     5.  The   unequal  division  of  property* 

6.  The  increased  consumption  of  animal  food  and  monopoly. 

7.  The  increase  of  the  pcHor.  8.  The  depreciation  of  money. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  majority  of  these  causes  are 
distributable  under  the  great  original  one  of  augmented 
wealth,  and  to  that  only  they  should  have  been  distinctly 
referred  :  the  remainder  will  be  shewn,  without  much  difl[i-» 
cnlty,  to  be  either  non-efficient  or  at  least  neutral. 

Mr.  Pkyfair'  seems  to  consider  wealth  as  the  cause  of  de- 
cline, because  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  further  industry. 
jAs  soon  as  a  nation  becomes  rich,  in  his  opinion,  it  also  be- 
comes indolent. 

*  As  necessity  was  the  first  cause  of  industry  and  Invention,  from, 
wbich  wealth  and  power  arise,  it  is  natural  that,  when  the  action  of 
that  necessity  becomes  less  urgent,  those  exertions  to  vi\i\ch  it  gave 
rise  will  gradually  fall  away.  Though  habit  may  sometimes  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  in  the  indi vidua),  yet,  taken  upon  a  general  scale, 
and  from  generation  to  generation,  it  must  inevitably  take  place.* 

*  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  then,  for  an  individual  to  conci- 
liate aflkience  with  industry,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  preserve 
one  of  tie  effects  of  necessity,  alter  the  necessity  has  ceased  to  exists 
But  if  it  were  possible  (or  a  sum  of  money,  or  property  of  any  sort, 
to  be  given  to  each  individual  in  a  nation^  which  would  be  sufficient 
in  the  midst  of  an  industrious  people  to  enable  him  to  lijre  in  perfect 
idleness,'  the  whole  nation  could  not  become  idle.  Such  a  case  never 
can  exist,  as  that  of  all  the  individuals  in  a  country  becoming  suf« 
iSciently  rich  to  live  without  labour.  But  something  approaching 
towards  that  state  of  things  actually  does  take  place,  when,  by  Uie 
gneral increase  of  wealth,  the  necessity  for.  labour  is  diminished. 
The  number  of  idle  people  is  constantly  augmentinv^ ;  and  even  those 
who  continue  to  labour  do  it  less  intensely  than  when  the  operation 
of  necessity  was  more  severe.  When  a  cause  is  diminished,  the  ef- 
fect must  in  time  fall  off  in  proportion. 

, '  With  individuals,  nature  has  given  very  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
necessity,  which  strengthen  and  prolong  its  operatioui  but  which 
do  uot  operate  equally  on  nations.'. 

'  It  is  a  continued  atid  regular  exertion,  directed  to  a  proper  object, 
that  is  wanted  to  obtain  wealth ;  to  procure  this^it  is  well  to  imitate 
nature,  and  create  necessity. 
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*  But,  in  proportion  as  a  iifUion  graws  weRHbyv  that  necessity  Is 
^one  away.     It  is  of  the  art  of  prolonging  nccesstty,  or  rather  of  re*- 
coocUing  necessity  with  affluence  and  ease»  for  which  we  are  gcnng 
to  search,  that  we  may,  hy  that  means,  reconcile  affluence  wiUi  in* 
dustry/  r 

*  If  we  find,  then,  tliat  the  increase  of  wealth  renders  the  descen- 
dants of  a  particular  family  helpless,  and  unable  to  maintain  their 
place  in  society  ;  if  we  fimi,  aUo,  thiit  it  gives  those  portions  of  a 
country,  which  are  the  least  advanced,  an  advantage  over  those 
which  are  the  most  advanced,  and  if  we  find  that  the  number  of  in- 
digent decrease  most  where  the  wealth  is  greatest,  we  surely  must  al- 
low, that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  decay'  that  accompanies  the- 
acquisition  of  weahh.  The  same  revolutioAs  that  arise  amongst  the^ 
rich  and  poor  inhabitants  of  a  country,  who  change  places  gradu*' 
ally,  and  without«oise,  must  naturally  take  place  between  the  inha^- 
bitants  of  rich  and  poor  countries,  upon  a  larger  scale  and  in 
a  more  permanent  manner.  'Such  changes  are  generally  attende<l 
writh)  or  at  least  productive  of,  violent  commotions.  Nations  are 
not  subservient  to  laws  like  individuals!  but  make  forcible  use  of  the 
means  of  which  they  are  possessed  to  obtain  the  euds  which  they 
have  in  view.' 

As  our  author  considers  this  principle  as  the  'root  of  all^ 
that  18  perpetually  operating,  that  we  meet  with  at  etery 
corner  ana  every  turning,'  it  will  be  necessary  to  exatnine 
upon  what  foundation  it  rests.  If  indeed  it  were  true  tb^i 
the  acquisition  of  property  stifled  the  motive  and  desire  of 
obtaining  more,  ft  could  be  true  only  as  appli^  to  indivi- 
duals ;  but  it  is  perfectly  uitphrtosophical  to  argue  that  the 
same  cause  must  necessarily  produce  the  same  effecttipoti  a 
society  of  individuals  whose  passions,  motives,  and  interests, 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  private  persons.  This 
alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  aK)de  of  argument  of 
which  Mr.  Playfair  very  frequently  avails  himself*  But  if 
we  are  to  consider  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  producing' 
the  same  effect  on  a  state  as  it  is  presumed  to  do  on  un  indi- 
▼iduid>  we  must  not  give  way  to  a  trifling  dilRculty  of  this 
kind.  We  must  suppose  the  numbers  of  the  people  to  con*, 
tinoe  the  same,  and  the  average  riches  of  each  member  to  be. 
proportionably  augmented  ;  an  assumption  which  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  a  moment  to  entertain.  We  must  suppose,  on  Mr. 
Playfair'sprinciples,  that  the  number  of  poor  is  diminished; 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  permanent  effect  of  a  great 
augmentation  ot  national  wealth  aft#r  it  has  taken  place,  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  poor,  even  beyond  the  proportion  it 
would  bear  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  ;  and 
ii  is  somewhat  eotertaioing  that  Mr.  Playfair^  ia  the  course 
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of  tbift  ttBguhr  chzp^,  admiu  the  truth  of  a  proposttiOB^ 
whtob  mi  once  destroys  the  theory  which  be  produces  it  to  . 
fttpport.  If  poverty  occupies  a  wider  space  in  the  iiaoeof 
society^  if  tbefitimber  of  persons  who  are  operated  upon  by 
Its  powerful  stimulus  towards  the  acquisitioD  of  wealth,  is 
cK)nsiderably  greater;  surely  it  ts  the  fairest  iofi^reDce^upoo 
ouF  aiutbor's  principles,  that  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  and  the  accumulation  of  riches,  must  be  rapidly ' 
^accelerated. 

.  To  us  indeed  it  appears  totally  impossible  to  account  for , 
the  decay  of  wealth  by  the  direct  operation  of  its  in- 
crease. The  causes  which  lead  to  iu  diminution  have  been 
before  enumerated.  They  are  sometimes  purely  adventi- 
tiotts,  and  those  which  are  permanent  and  ^necessary  are 
chiefly  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  wealth  on  the  na- 
tional spirit,  by  which  a  people  is  rendered  the  less  able  to 
protect  themselves  from  external  violence,  to  which  they 
cJflfer  a  more  powerful  temptation.  We  have,  however,  be-" 
ibre  attieni^ed  to  point  out  one  method,  in  which  the  \n^ 
create  of  wealth  in  one  country  has  a  tendency  to  acce!e- 
rate  its  increase  in  another,  and  thus  in  some  degree  to  eflect^ 
i^  own  destruction  by  au^oieBtibg  the  resourcies  and  creat- 
ing the  rivalship  of  its  neighbour  $  and  we  endeavoured  U^ 
shew  how  that  was  effected  by  the  conversion  of  the  lands  of 
the  richer  into  piisture,  and  the  necessary  demand  of  corn 
from  the  poorcF  couatiy.  The  increase  of  the  poorer  <x)un« 
try  is  farther  effected  by  the  transfusion  of  capital  from 
that  nation  where  its  profits  are  small,  to  that  in  which  they, 
are  large;  b«t  it  is  obvious  that  these  principles  will  only 
ex|daiD  the  increase  of  one  nation  whilst  the  other  remains 
stationary,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  which  we  have 
described,  to  explain  the  absolute  decay  of  the  stationary 
liation.  The  reasons  why  the  intercourse  between  (Wc  coun<« 
tries  is  ultimately  in  favour  of  the  poorer  one,  are  explain^ 
ed  by  Mr.  Playfair  in  a  very  clumsy  manner. 

''In  countries  that  Are  poor,  those  who  have  the  selling,  but  not 
tiie  manufacturing  of  goods,  are  so  much  greater'  gainers'  by  seHinj^ 
goods  purchased  on  credit,  of  which  they  can  keep  a  good  stock  and 
assortment,  than  in  selling  from  a  shop  or  store  scantily  Mipplied  with 
money,  that  there  is  not  almost  any  question  aboot  eitbH*  -  price  or 
quality ;  there  is  not  scarcely  an  alteraative.  *  In  one  line,  a  man 
eari  b^n  Who  has  Scarcely  any  capital,  and  do  a  groat  dei^l  oi  biisi« 
aess^  he  can  even  afford  tosell  the  artieles  be  parch ases  on  credit  with 
very  little  profit,  because  ihey  procure  him  ready  moipy  ;  whereas^ 
if  h«  sells  an  article  upon  which  he  has  no  credil,  he  must  -repUi^e  il 
with  aiiotbts'y  by  paying,  money  kaQedi&Cely ,  .  'jui^ ,  Sfm9^\imQt  i$p 
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llet iivtiiU  tkpse  wkQ  8«U to  the publiriire poor» U|e  9fll>op| on, 
^Cljirer  that  gives  t^  longest  credit  will  have  the  prelerei^  :  (mi^ 
ftk  if  daily  diminishing,  for  i^ven  with  the  capital  ot  the  f  ich  nat^ji 
itsetfy  the  manufactures  of  the  popr  odo  are  encourage^  ;  the  m^qef 
IS  as  follow^  : 

'  A  at  New  Tork  purcbases  goods  for  one  thousands  pounds  froiu 
Bat  London,  ^bich  he  sells  without  any  profit,  and  perKaps^  at  a 
oonsiderabfe  loft  ;  becaoses  B  gives  bfm  twelve  mohths  credit.  '  But 
'A,  who  has,  by  t^a  meam,  got  hold  of  oonej,  as  if  by  a  loan,  will  not 
lay  that  otit  with  B,  not  )et  hitt  t»iich  it  til  the  year's  ^nd  ;  and,  ha- 
jmg  niada  no  profit  tiytbe  sale  ef  B'a  goods,  be  must  turn  to  ad  van* 
tage  the  nraney  he  obtained  for  th|en»«  According  ^  the  siraatfoft 
of  matters  in  the  coontry,  aifd  thu  iiauire  of  ^'s.ooqcefns,  ba  wiR 
'make  more  or  less,  but  what  be  makes  it  is  not  the  busiaess.to  inveat* 
tigate  ;  it  is  sufiicifm^  to  know,,  that  he  wsiHJAy  his  rm<^  iaDney  .out 
with  those  who  will  sell  cheap,  iq  order, |o  girt  by  M. ;.  that  i«  to  9^f$ 
lie  wiH  lay  it  out  with  some  petsoa  in  bis  ow,ti  c^u^iry^  TkUh 
ithougb  the  rich  nation  selU  goucis  on  credit  %t  a  price  which  caonot 
be  obtained  for  them  by  the  purchaser,  yet  its  capital  ^rv^  tiO  siTfi 
iwtivity  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  poor  country.  It  ia^  Ijruc,  tbat 
this  operation  is  slow,  Hut  it  produces  an  effect  in  time,  and  finishes 
by  robbing  the  wealthy  nation  of  its  superiority,  obtained  by  giving 
credit.  It  isthtislhat  in  all  their  intercourse,  the  first  advantage  is 
to  the  rich  nation,  but  terminate!)  in  favour  of  the  poor ;  for  when* 
jBver  eqaaKty  -of  prices  are  the  qiieslion,  and  both  can  give  sufficient 
credit^  itte  poorer  nation  has  the  advantage  in  pohit  of  price. 

*  With  regard  to  rivaling  each  albei*,  in  a  third  pkoe^  the  poor  na^ 
lioD  has  the  advantage,  if  tbe  meccbants  there  have  -the  mtaw  of 
paying  with  ready  money,  became  the' price  is  lower  tbaa  that  cSf  thft 
ktcber  country.  If  they  have,  D6t  that  means,  they  cannot  deal  ,wiik 
them,  but  mikst  wait  till  they  have,  by  perseverance,  and  in  coofat 
o(  time,  come  to  have  the  means  when  the  poor  nation  is  certain  t# 
knter  into  competition  with  advantage. 

'  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  \n  which  the  capital  of  a  rich  natioii 
is  employed  in  fostering  a  rivalship  in  a  poorer  natipn^-  Were  tht 
bianufacturers  the  only  persons  who  sold  goods,  it  would  be  confined 
to  this  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  merchants,  who  are  the  sellers, 
Mtfdy  only  where  they'can  purchase  the  cheapest ;  thus  English  mer» 
irbants  purchase  cloths  in  Silesia,  watches  in  Switzerland,  fire-arma 
at  Liege,  in  preference  to  laying  out  the  money  in  England  or  Ireland^ 
and  they  will  give  credit,  as  before  explained,  to  the  nation  that 
wantiiit. 

*  In  th2)i  manner  it  is,  that  the  capital  of  a  rich  country  suppliaa 
the  want  of  it  in  poorer  ones,  and  that,  by  degrees,  a  nation  saps  the 
JToundatioo  of  itvown  wealth. and  greatness,  and  gives  encouragement 
to  them  in  others.* 

It  is  not  10  this  manner,  we  apprehend,  that  the  transfusioa 
pf'citpital  takes,  place^  but  rather  by  the   same    metbo4 
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kk  which  the  industry  of  towns  acts  upon  ibat  of  thi 
eonntry,  by  the  employment  of  its  capital  in  the  pu}r 
iiTaiion  of  its  lands,  either  by  money  lent  at  interest,  or 
by  absolute  settlement.  But  we  cannot  comprehend, ho^ 
long  credits  have  the  effect  described*  The  iperchant  who 
rrants  them  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  ready  money  price  of 
his  goods  such  a  premium  as  will  compensate  for  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  repayment  ^  and  if  the  foreign  purchaser  is  alsa 
to  lose  by  their  sale,  in  order  to  procure  re^dy  money,  he* 
must  make  very  large  profits  in  order  to  cover  that  lossj^ 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  premium  which  he  is  to  pay 
to  the  merchant.  Besides  this,  to  whom  does  such  purcha? 
aer  sell  i  If  to  the  retail  dealer,  the  retail  dealer  will  him- 
self require,  upon  Mr.  Play  fair's  principles,  along  credit;  if 
he  himself  retails  them,  the  lapse  of  time  in  disposing  of 
Ihem  will  be  an  additional  loss.  Mr.  Play  fair  is  again  in  an 
error  in  talking  of  the  poorer  as  the  manufacturing  nation  ; 
for  It  is  clear  that  the  intercourse  between  the  rich  and 
poor  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  former  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  latter  people.  Iti$ 
equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  more  opulent  are 
undersold  in  the  foreign  mai*ket  by  the  less  opulent  country. 
If  that  were  the  case^  as  Mr.  Playfair  urge3>  what  will 
]be  the  situation  of  his  own  argument  f  The  manufacturer  in 
the  poorer  country,  purchases  the  goods  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  richer  at  their  full  price,  iv>t  to  dispose  of  them 
in  a  foreign  market,  where  he  would  be  undersold  by  hi$ 
countryman  some  little,  but  to  dispose  of  them  in  his  own 
foarket,  where  he  must  be  greatly  undersold  indeed :  and 
thii  be  doesjto  convert  the  money  which  they  procure,  \nt6 
the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  and  thereby  ultimately 

Jurchases  the  commodities  of  the  cheaper  place  at  the 
igh  price  of  those  of  the  dearer.  This  species  of  economy 
yery  far  exceeds  the  meagre  refinement  of  the  heroes  of 
Smollett,  who  buy  their  laced  coats  on  credit  from  the  tay- 
lors.  to  sell  them  for  ready  money  to  the  Jews. 

The  next  permanent  source  of  decline  Mr.  Playfair  altri* 
hu|es  to  the  badness  of  education,  and  particularly  that  of  fe- 
males; and  in  order  to  remedy  it  he  proposes  the  e%tablisl>- 
ment  of  tutors  independent  of  the  will  of  parents,  and 
a  system  of  public  instruction  of  a  compulsory  nature. 
Whatever  importance  we  attach  to  the  education  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  as  a  mean  otimproving  and  pre- 
serving  posterity,  we  do  not  consider  its  detects  as  a  perma- 
nent and  necessary  cause  of  decline,  but  merely  as  a  matter 
of  Accidental  regulation.     If  we  were  to  offer  an  opinion  oa. 
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tbe  jnerits  of  Mr.  Playfair's  plao^  we  should  declare  it  lo 
(te  very  harsh  apd  oppressive^  without  being  productive  of 
any  better  effects  than  the  ordinary  system  of  educatbo, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  wishes  and  incljciatioD  of  parents; 
jind  we  are  not  the  less,  sorry  to  differ  with  him  on  a  question 
of  this  nature^  as  we  find  he  disapproves  of  cultivating  in  any 
degree  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  lower  orders,  beyond 
Che  limits  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  destined  to  be  em* 
ployed. 

Upon  the  general  effect  of  augmented  taxation^  we  have 
before  expressed  our  concurrence  with  our  authof;  andia 
the  chapter  on  this  subject,  we  agree  with  him  in  several  of 
his  observations,  though  they  are  not  very  original  in  them- 
selves, or  expressed  with  much  clearness  or  f)recision. 

Mr^  Playfair  is  inclined  to  ponsider  Mr.  Hume's  principle 
of  taxation  augmenting  necessity,  as  much  more  operative 
than  be  describes  it  to  be,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  been  already  exaggerated.  We  quote  another  opi- 
nion of  our  author  on  the  fine  arts,  which  he  considers  to 
be  materially  injured  by  the  growth  of  taxation  ;  but  if  we 
understand  the  reasons  advanced,  at  all,  they  are  such  as 
apply  to  the  increase  of  wealth  only. 

/*  Thovgh  the  increase  of  taxes,  by  augmenting  the  expence  of  living, 
and  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life,  is  Httle  felt  by  the  labouring  class,  their 
wages  rising  in  proportion ;  yet  a  most  disastrous  effect  is  produced 
OB  the  fine  arts,  and  on  all  pi-oductions  of  which  the  price  does  not 
bear  a  proportiot^al  ris^. 

*  Where  taxes  are  high,  and  luxury  great,  there  must  be  some  per- 
sons who  have  a  great  deal  of  ostentaiioii,  even  it  they  have  little  taste. 
A  picture  or  a  jewel  of  ^reat  VjSlue  will,  very  certainly,  find  a  pur* 
chaser,  but  that  will  only  serve  as  a  motive  for  blinking  the  iiii^ 
painting  from  another  country,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  arocheap« 
er,  and  where  men  efijoy  that  careless  ease  whi^h  is  incompatible  with 
a  high  state  of  taxation. 

*  When  Rome  became  luxurious  to  the  highest  pitch,  there  wer^ 
neither  poets,  painters,  nor  historians,  bred  within  its  walls  ;  buffoons 
and  fiddlers  could  get  more  money  than  philosophers,  and  the)  had 
more  saleable  talents.  Had  Virgil  nut  found  an  Augustus,  bad  be 
lived  three  centuri^  later,  he  must  either  have  written  ballads  and 
lampoons,  or '  have  starved  f  otborwi^  he  must  have  quitted 
Italy. 

-  *  Wheii  Rome  was  full  of  luxury,  and  commanded  the  world  and  its 
wealth,  there  was  foot  an  artist  in  it  capable  of  executing  the  ^iiatucs 
Of  its  victorious  generals; '• 

*  Some  Greek  island,  barren  and  bare,  would  breed  artists  capable 
of  making  ornaments  Ibr  imt>eriul  Rume« 
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'  •It  Is  an  easy  matter,  in  a  rich  country,  to  pay  Tor  a  fine  piecfi  ot 
art,  butadifficalt  matter  to  find  a  price  for  the  bringing  up  a  fine 
artisK/ 

*  Mr.  Playfair*s  next  chapter  on  the  causes  oHccline,  discus* 
ies  the  eDcrQacliments  of  privileged  bodies,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  members  of  the  law.  If  under  the  term  of 
encroachment,  is  meant  the  entire  separation  of  one  profes-* 
sion  from  another,  we  do  certainly  agree  with  him  that  this 
is  generally  true,  and  especially-  sp^as  applied  to  the  military* 
order,  the  disunion  of  which  for  the  popular  interests  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  increase  pf  prosperity,  aud 
one  of  thepermaoentand  regular  causes  of  decay.  But  WQ 
cannot  discover  the  meaning,  much  less  the  merit  of  hi* 
lucubrations  on  the  administration  of  our  law  as  it  relates  to 
property,  which  appears  to  us  not  the  less  futile  and  childish^* 
because  it  is  trite  and  vulgar. 

'  *  United  in  interest,  and  constantly  occopieti  in  studying  the  law  of 
the  country,  while  the  pUblid  at  large  are  occupied  on  a  variety  of 
different  objects,  and  without  any  bond  of  union,  ther^  can  be  no- 
thing more  natural  tbsn  that  they  should  contrive  to  render  the  busi« 
ness  which  they  alone  understand,  of  as  much  importance  and  proftt 
as  possible. 

*  In  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  where  the  king  is  the  prose- 
cutor, and  where  the  lawyers  are  not  interested  in  multiplying  ex- 
j^nse  or  embarrassment,  our  laws  are  administered^vith  admirable  at- 
tention ;  though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  are  blamed  for  seve* 
rity,  they  are  justly  admired  over  the  world  for  their  mode  cf  ad- 
ministration. 

*  It  is  very  different  in  cases  of  property,  or  civil  actions,  where  it 
ismtn  against  man,  and  where  both  solicitor  and  council  ure  inter- 
ested in  the  intricacy  of  the  case.  Here,  indeed,  the  public  is  io  gla- 
ringly imposed  upon,  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  dwell  on  the 
subject,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  is  to  offer,  or  point 
out,  a  remedy,  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  this  case,  to  go  over  the  busi- 
ness once,  and  leave  the  examples  till  the  relief  is  proposed.' 

'  Poes  Mr.  Playfair  mean  that  the  moltiplication  of  le^nt 
tegnlations  is  the  effect  only  of  the  chicanery  of  allornies 
knd  the  tricks  of  counsel  f  Is  he  of  opinion  that  the  e.\ pence 
and  delays  of  law^  provided  its  ultimate  decision  isgovemeil 
by  impartiality,  are  of  such  serious  importance  as  to  affect 
ibe  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  work  the  decuy  of  its  re« 
sources?  For  our  own  part,  we  look  upon  the  incumbraneca^ 
of  legal  procedure  and  the  multip!ication*of  regulations,  as 
ibe  necessary  consequences  of  the  desirable  union  of  wealtls 
and  liberty ;  we  look  upon  the  number  of  laws  as  abdolulcly 
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Essential  to  the  property  of  the  couotry,  and  the  expence  ai^d 
delay  of  their  administration  as  very  Httle  hindrance  to  it.^ 
Who  19  there  thai  does  npt  consider  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty as  the  more  desirable,  where  its  protection  \^  placed 
OQ  fixed  and  determinate  grounds ;  and  who  thinks  of  acquir- 
ing it  the  less,  through  the  fear  of  being  put  by  some  re- 
loote  possibility  to  considerable  trouble  and  expenc§  ih  de- 
fending it  i  The  '  potentia  remota'  of  a  law-suit  does  npt 
often  aiieGt  the  industry  of  a  tradesman  or  manufacturer  ; 
and  the  great  expences  which  do  attend  it  on  it^  arrival, 
may  possibly  be  effectual  in  preventing,  by  additional  terrors, 
iiie  attacks  of  violence  or  fraud. 

We  forbear  to  follow  Mr.  Playfair  through  tlie  whole  of 
his  particular  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  dec^y.  The 
next  chapter  upon  which  we  shall  briefty  remark  is  that,  jn 
which  be  talks  of  the  consumption  of  animal  food  ;i$  dimi- 
liisbing  population  ;  and  the  monopolies  which,  by  raiding  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  *  augment  the  price  of  la- 
bour, the  rent  of  land,  and  the  taxes  of  a  country,*  which 
certainly  do  not  bear  the  appearance  of  being  likely,  fis  Mr. 
Playfeir  says,  to  hasten  the  crisis  of  nations  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  causes.  Willi  respect  to  the  first  pi  these 
points,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  although  .the  same 
apace  of  soil,  when  devoted  to  pasture,  will  by  no  means  sup- 
port the  same  number  of  people  as  when  it  is  employed  in 
4he  cultivation  of  corn  6r  potatoes ;  yet  the  coi^sumption  pf 
animal  food,  and  the  consequent  depasturage  of  a  great  por- 
iioa  of  territory,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  powerful 
engine  of  depopulation,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  desire 
for  animal  foofi,  is  not  a  mere  abstract  and  fanciful  appetite 
(as  Mr.  Playfair  represents  it),  but  is  the  consequence  of  great 
wealth,  which  itself  operates  in  making  the  necessary  provi* 
sion  of  corn,  though  not  with  the  same  certainty  or  conve- 
nience, by  purchase  from  the  foreign  market.  We  are  in- 
deed somewhat  entertained  with  the  awful  difference  be- 
tvreen  the  coosnmption  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  ;  this 
•enstbie  desire  for  potherbs,  and  this  impolitic  appetite  for 
roast  beef,  the  one  the  test  of  prosperity,  the  other  the  cau^e 
of  decline. 

'  Curius  parvo  quae  legerat  borta 


Ipse  focis  brevi)>a^  ponebat  o1uscu1*h  qua^  nunc 
Squalidus  in  magna  fastulit  compede  fossor 
Qui  ^ininit  calid^  sapiat  quid  vulva  popins. 

Willi  resipect  to  nionopoly,  Mr.  Playfair  strenuously  io- 
sists  upon  it  as  an   effectual  cause  of  decline.      He  doei 
Cbit.  Rkv,  Vol.  8.  June,  1800.  /        M 
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Iiot  indeed  attribute  this  deleterious  power  to  that  species 
of  monopoly  which  alone  possesses  it,  the  monopoly 
which  is  tolerated  by  the  sovereign  power  as  a  means 
of  revenue,  and  which  prevails  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  the  revenue  laws  of  Spain,  Austria,  Portugal,  and 
other  European  nations.  This  indeed  might  be  considet- 
ed  as  one  of  those  instruments  of  ruin,  affecting  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  and  arising  from  the  badness  and  im* 
policy  of  its  governors.  But  our  author,  m  his  eagerneas 
to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and   strike  out  new  discoveries, 

J  asses  over  this  branch  of  monopolies,  and  attributes  the 
estructive  effect  to  that  class  only  which  naturally  resuk 
from  society  itself,  and  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  ig* 
norance  of  its  governing  power.  Upon  this  topic  we  shatl 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  work  before  us  somewhat 
at  length,  because,  in  truth,  we  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend 
our  author  to  be  able  to  epitomise  his  reasonings :  but  in 
doing  so  we  shall  giv^  it  as  aspecimen  which  does  not  apparent* 
ly  require  any  answer.  The  opinions  of  the  public  on  tbissub- 
ject  nave  been  already  so  much  enlightened,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  a  right  understanding  so  rapid  within  these  few 
years,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  siigma  on  the  intellectual 
character  of  any  individual,  to  represent  him  as  hostile  tov 
those  measures  which  are  provided  by  the  natural  disposition 
of  mankind  as  a  remedy  for  the  defects  of  nature.  Men  of 
these  sentiments  are  really  become  the  by-word  of  econo* 
mists,  and  hostility  to  monopoly  the  sure  and,never  failing 
evidence  of  ignorance  on  the  great  features  of  national  pros- 

perity. 

• 

'  One  of  the  most  alarming  circumstances  attendant  outhis  situa* 
tion  of  things  is,  that  provisions  become  an  object  of  RMnopoly,  and 
the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  of  all   objects.     l*he    law   has 
intesfcredin  regulating  the  interest  of  money,  but  not  m  the  rent  of 
houses  or  of  other  use  of  property.     Circumstances  may  occur,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  loan  of  money  is  so  great,  as  to 
induce  the  borrower  to  engage  to  pay  an  interest  that  would  be  ruin* 
,  ous  to  himself,  and  that  would  grant  the  lender  the  means  of  ex* 
tortion,  or  of  obtaining  exorbitant  profit.    The  same  interference 
would  be  just  as  reasonable,  wherever  the  same  sort  of  necessity,  \xy 
existing,  puts  one  man  in  the  power  of  another.    This  is  the  case 
with  every  necessary  article  of  provisiou,  which,  indeed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  all  one  article,  for  the  price  of  one  is  connected  with  the 
prices  of  all  the  others. 

*  Provisions,  indeed,  are,  in  general,  articles  that  cannot  be  pre- 
.served  for  ai^  very  great  length  of  time;  but  then  again,  they  are  ar- 
ticles of  a  nature  that  the  consumers  must  have  within  a  limited  time 
also,  and  for  which  they  are  inclined  to  give  aaexorbi^nt  price  rather 
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tlinn  sot  to  have.  The  interference  of  (he  law  between  a  roan  and 
the  use  of  his  property,  ought  to  be  as  seldom  as  possible  ;  but  it  has 
never  been  maintained  as  u  general  principle,  that  it  ought  never  to 
inter^re.  If  il  is  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  right  to  interfere  le« 
galiy,  the  questionof  when  it  is  to  be  done  becomes  merely  one  of 
•Tipediency,  one  of  circumstance,  but  not  one  that  admits  of  a  geno- 
r^I  decision. 

*  A  writer  of  great  (and  deservedly  great)  reputation  has  said  so 
much  on  this  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a  way  that  both  reason  and 
experience  prove  to  be  wrong,  that  it  is  become  indispensibly  neces- 
sary to  argue  the  point.  Monopoly,  regrating,  and  forestalling, 
which  two  last  are  only  particular  modes  of  monopolizing,  have  been 
considered  as  chimeras,  as  imaginary  practices  that  have  never 
existed,  and  that  cannot  possibly  exist.  They  have  been  likewise 
sssimilated  to  witchcraft,  an  ideal  belief,  arising  in  the  times  of 
ignorance.  It  isr  now  become  the  creed  of  legislators  and  rai- 
msterf,  that  trade  should  be  left  to  regulate  itself,  that  monopoly 
cannot  exist* 

*  VViib  all  the  respect  justly  due  to  the  learned  writer  who  advan* 
ced  so  bold  an  opinion,  it  may  be  asked,  since  man^  instances  occur* 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  in  ancient  tim^,  and  in  our  own 
days,  of  provisions,  on  particular  occabions,  selling  at  one  hundred 
times  their  natural  price,  (and,  every  price  above  the  natural  one,  is 
called  a  monopoly  price,)  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  they  may  not 
become  an  object  of  monopoly  in  a  more  general  wjw,  though  not 
at  so  exorbitant  a  price  ? 

*  Ilow,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  thing,  that  has  so  often  occurred 
in  an  extreme  degree,  a  thing  that  is  allowed  to  be  possible,  be  com- 
pared with  the  miraculous  effect  of  witchcraft,  of  the  existence  of  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  authentic  record  ?  The  one,  at  all 
cfvents,  a  natural,  and  the  other  a  supernatural  cft'cct.  How  are  those 
to  be  admitted  in  f^ir  comparison  I 

'  If  we  know  that,  at  the  siege  of  Mantua,  the  provisions  rose  to 
one  hundred  times  their  usual  price,  we  may  believe  the  same  thing 
possible,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Leyden,  or  at  that  of  Paris.  If  we  know  that  a  guinea 
is  giveu  for  a  bad  dinner  at  an  inn,  which  is  not  worth  a  shillir^^ 
merely  because  some  particular  circumstance  has  drawn  more  |)eo« 
pie  together  than  can  be  provided  for  ;  and,  because  hunger  admits 
not  patiently  of  delay,  can  we  dispute  theinclination'to  extortion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  disposition  to  submit  to  it  on  the  other  } 

*  If  that  is  admitted,  the  interference  of  the  law  is  allowable  on 
tlie  same  principle  on  which  it  regulates  the  interest  of  money, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  ;  that  is,  it  is  allowable,  in  particular 
instances,  where  the  ejects  are  similar,  but  not  in  all  instances,  be- 
cause, in  all  instances,  they  are  not  similar. 

*  The  rate  of  provisions  is  then  liable,  on  particular  occasions,  to 
rise  to  a  monopoly  price,  such  as  that  of  those  rare  produpiioais  of 
nature,  the  ({uantity  of  which  cannot  be  increased,  whaterer  the  de* 
maad  may  be*     It  follows,  as  an  evident  consequence,  that  th/$ 
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price  increases  as  the  scarcity  augments ;  bat,  if  it  only  diJ  so,  thie 
evil  \Vould  not  be  So  great  as  if  really  is.*  In  the  first  pincc,  th^ 
ituxiety  attendant  on  th«  risk  of  wanttng  so  necessary  an  article  ere** 
at^s  a  greater  compctTtion  amongst  buyers  than  the  degree  of  scar- 
dty  Would  occasion  in  an  article  of  less  necessity  and  importttnce. 
fn  a  wealthy  nationi  the  evil  is  still  farther  increa^d,  by  t«fo  ether 
causes. 

*  The  high  price  which  one  part  of  the  society  is  able  to  afford,  and 
tlie  wealth  of  those  who  sfell,  enables  thcmi  to  keep  back  the  pro- 
visions fron^  the  market ;  the  first  cause  operates  in  all  coun- 
tries nearly  alike,  for,  anxiety  to  haTc  food*  is  nearly  equal  all  the 
t^orld  over..  Dut  the  two  last  operate  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
f^eallh  of  the  buyers  and  of  the  sellers,  as  the  eagerness  and  ability 
of  the  former  to  purchase,  and  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  latter 
tV)  keep  back  from  selling,  are  regulated  by  the  degree  of  wealth  in 
a  country. 

*  When  the  nece^aries  oflifebecotinedcar,  and  arrive  at  t  nw* 
iiopoly-price,  then  all  taxes  and  other  burthens  laid  oir  the  people 
Become  a  matter  comparatively  dfHttle  importance.  In  England, 
^ere  the  taxes  afre  higher  than  in  any  nation  in  the  world,  they  ^o 
fiot  come  dn  the  po6r  to  above  three  pounds  a  head  ;  and,  of  tbose^ 
lit  least  one- hal^can  be  avoided  by  &  hitle  self-denial.  Btit,  when 
th&provisi(ms  increase  one-hajf  in  pricto,  it  amounts  to  at  least  ftmr 
pounds  a  head  to  each  person  ;  so  th^t  the  effect  falls  on  the  popu« 
latton  of  the  country,  vinth  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  seve-* 
Tity.  . 

'  But,  great  as  this  evil  is,  it  has,  by  the  circumstances  and  na- 
tCirc  of  things,  a  tendency  to  increase  the  very  cau'sc  in  which  it  ori* 
^inates.  Though  the  highness  of  price  diminishes  the  consumption 
of  victuals  in  general,  it  diminishes  the  consumption  of  ve^tabltf 
f6od,  or  Bread,  rtrore  than  it  does  that  of  animal  food.  Though  all 
sorts  of  eatables  rise  in  price,  in  thnes  of  scarcity,  yet  bread,  bein^ 
tifc  article  that  excites  the  greatest  anxiety,  rises  higher  in  proportion 
than  the  others.  This  laffords  an  encouragement  to  gratify  the  pro* 
penslty  for  eating  animal  food  ;  and  this  propensity  is  encouraged  bt 
ftn  absurd  and  tfiistaken  policy,  by  which  (or  |K?rhaps  rather  an  a^ 
fectation  of  policy)  economy  in  bread  is  prescribed,  and  not  in  oihet 
fbod  ;  so  that  when  people  devour  animal  food,  and  increase  the  evil, 
tliey  think  they  are  most  patriotically  and  humanely  diminishing  it.' 

The  subjects  of  Mr,  Playfair's  two  next  chapters,  the  in- 
crease  of  the  poor  in  rich  countries,  and  the  tendency  of 
<!ftpitftl  to  flovr  from  those  situations  in  which  it  is  abundant 
to  those  m  which  it  is  scarce,  have  been  already  remarked 
lipon  in  the  course  j)f  our  inquirer.  In  the  latter  chaptet 
serine  observations'lire  offered  on  the  tendency  of  this 
depreciation  of  moneyl  It  i^  urged  that  '  nations  i a 
Vhich  this  depreciation  takes  place,  can  easily  command  the 
Jabour  of  the  others  which  are  not  so  rich,  but  that  the 
others  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  theirs :  that  the  obvious  con- 
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sequences  of  this  is  the  reBiov^I  of  its  industry.'    It  is  next 
asserted  that  a  prejudicial  effect  is  produced  by  the  multi- 

Elication  of  taxes,  although  those  taxes  are  more  easily 
oroe.  Upon  both  of  these  points  we  disagree  with  Mr. 
Playfair,  No  apparent  or  real  depreciation  of  money  cjgi 
permanently  take  place,  but  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by 
an  increase  of  the  capital,  or  a  deterioration  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  price 
ofthemanufactMresofacoyntrywillnecessarily  be  lowered  by 
competition,  and  they  will  of  course  be  more  m  jdemand  than 
those  of  foreign  countries.  On  the  latter  supposition^  thougji 
the  goods  of^  foreign  countries  may  at  first  appear  cheap- 
er than  the  home  manufactures,  it  will  be  soon  found,, 
that  a  proportionably  greater  quantity  of  the  deteriorated 
medium  will  be  required  to  e6rect  their  purchase.  If  the 
home  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  local 
medium^  sells  for  twice  its  former  nominal  value,  the  bills  of 
exchange  or  bullion,  which  are  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  will  also  sell  lijce  other  commodities,  for 
twice  their  nominal  value  also.  With  iiespect  to  the  effect 
of  this  principle  on  taxation,  it  is  ^serted  by  Mr.  Playfnir 
that  it  causes  an  increase  of  taxes,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  reason  for  it,  though  it  also  counteracts  its  own  opera- 
tion by  making  them  be  borne  more  lightly.  To  this  it  is 
only  necesHary  to  reply,  that  the  increase  of  taxes  which 
is  required  in  order,  iis  it  were,  to  neutcalize  the;  depreciation 
of  the  medium,  and  to  make  the  imposts  bear  the  jsame 
relative  proportion  to  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country, 
as  they  did  before,  can  have  no  real  effect  whatever  on 
its    prasperity;   Uiey   do  not   press  more    lightly  on  the 

Eeople,  because  tliey  are  imposed  for  the  very  purpose  tjf 
earing  the  -same  relation  as  before  to  their  means  qf  pay- 
ment, and  therefore  pressing  with  the  same  weight.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  seems  to  forget  tl»at  in  most  pountries/and  in 
Britain  particularly,  some  of  the  more  important  branches  of 
taxation,  a  large  part  of  the  customs,  the  stamps,  and  the  duty 
upon  property,  being  all  diities  ad  valorem,  adapt  themselves 
>vithout  any  accessory  regulation,  to  the  varying  state  of  the 
medium  of  a  country,  ajid  always  preserve  their  due  propor- 
tion to  the  national  wealth. 

We  have  now  pur^ied,  as  fc^r  as  we  have  been  able,  Mf. 
Playfair's  system  of  ibe  pathology  of  great  empires  ;  and  Jt 
will  ii>e  easily  seen  from  the  view  .which  we  l\ave  given  of  1(3 
loading  features,  that  it  is  neither  .v.ery  ^iccurate  nor  compre- 
hensive in  its  description  of  the  .oriu;in  or  symptoms  of  tl^ 
diseases  which  affect  the  consjLitiition^  of  stales,    it  is  how- 
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ever  possible,  that  we  may  not  have  described  with  as  much 
precision  or  fullness  as  we  could  have  wished,  the  scope  and 
bearing  of  Mr.  Playfair's  remarks,  because,  in  truth,  we  have 
-not  entirely  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  preliminary  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  them.  In  this  respect  our  author 
has  certainly  an  advantage  over  his  commentators,  as  his 
oracular  obscuritynot^n frequently  serves  as  a  protection  to 
arguments,  which  might  possibly  not  prove  impregnable 
if  the  access  to  them  could  be  easily  discovered. 

Jt  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  system  which  may  be  the  best  calculated  to  obviate 
the  causes  of  decline^  which  seem  to  grow  with  and  accom- 
pany the  progress  of  prosperity  ;  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  entirely  concur  wiih  our  author  in  opinion, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  the  governing  power  of  a  state  for  ef- 
/ective  regulations,  and  that  those  regulations  should  be 
employed  in  counteracting  the  operations  of  nature,  which 
are  unfavourable  to  the  permanence  of  prosperity,  with  the 
least  possible  interruption  to  its  ulterior  progress.  Jt  has  been 
before  remarked  that  thedeletcriouseffecisof  wealth  are  chiefly 
perceptible  in  the  alteration,  which  they  work  upon  thesensi- 
jnentsand  opinions  of  the  people  at  large;  and  it  follows  from 
this  position,  that  the  system  which  is  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  an  empire,  must  restrain  wealth,  where  its  tendency 
IS  prejudicial  to  public  feeling,  and  provide  an  antidote  to 
its  progress  in  such  artificial  institutions  as  foster  and  keep 
alive  the  national  spirit.  '  Nam  impcrium  iisdcm  artibus 
xetinetur  quibus  initio  partum  est.'  To  trench  upon  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  by  incumbering  it  with  such  direct 
legnlations  as  sumptuary  laws,  would  be  equally  injudi- 
cious and  absurd;  but  the  wise  and  enlightened  statesman  will 
fittaia  the  same  object  by  indirect  means.  He  will  pursue 
such  a  system  as  will  accommodate  the  numbersof  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  produce  of  a  country,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  poor,  and  the  misery  and  depravation  of  sen- 
timent which  attend  a  superabundance  of  population.  He 
will  proniote  every  public  institution  of  a  civil  or  religious 
pature  which  can  inspire  the  people  with  an  idea  of  their  own 
consequence,  and  with  the  affection  and  spirit  of  a  common 
family.  He  will  preserve  the  splendid  distinctions  of  merit, 
the  honours  of  hereditary  rank,  and  every  memorial  which 
can  serve  to  refresh  or  recall  the  idea  of  the  grandeur  or  mag* 
nificenceof  the  country  ;  above  all,  he  will  keep  alive  the  mi- 
litary spirit,  by  the  closest  union  of  feeling  and  interest  be- 
tween the  great  massof  the  people  and  the  armed  force  which 
IB  set  apart  for  its  protection.  Such  a  statesman  would  not 
^Uqw  the  bar^h  and  goading  regulatioqs  of  Lycurgqs,  mad 
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eodeavourtoobWate  tbe^ffecU  of  kirury  and  riches,  by  black 
broth  and  iron  caia;  but  be  would  deeply  and  iotimately  study 
the  system  of  Atheos,  which  affords  the  most  brilliant  and  de* 
cUive  example  of  the  compatibility  of  wealth  with  those  insti* 
tutions  which  promote  the  union  of  public  sentiment^  and 
the  ardor  of  national  spirit. 

The  Jimits  of  our  review  will  not  permit  us  to  offer  many 
observations  upon  the  application  which  Mr.  Playfair 
makes  of  his  own  dogmas  to  the  state  of  Great  Britain.  In 
addition  to  the  causes  of  decline,  which  are  common  to  £ng* 
land  with  other  nation^«he  points  out  some  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  it;  the  national  debt ;  the  high  rate  of  taxation  ;  tho 
unprecedented  commerce  by  which  she  excites  the  hostility  of 
nations;  the  poor's  rate;  aod  her  fo^mof  government,  which 
affords  a  full  range  for  the  incroachments  of  public  bodies : 
against  which  he  sets  off  some  peculiar  advantages  arising 
from  her  insular  situation,  which  preserves  the  unity  of 
national  character;  from  the  political  imp<utance  of  the 
poor;  her  religion  ;  her  increased  commerce  with  America; 
the  law  of  patents,  by  the  encoura^ment  it  gives  to  iDveo- 
lions ;  and  lastly,  from  the  singular  circumstance,  which  was 
left  to  our  author's  ingenuity  to  imagine  or  discover,  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  Jast  oation  in  Europe,  which  has  risen  to 
splendour  by  commerce  and  manufactures ;  that  all  the  rest 
have  bald  tbeir4¥y#  aad  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  that  any  country  can  renew  itself. 

Amongst  jLhis  ^somewhat  chaotic  enumeration  of  causes, 
oar  readers  will  perceive  many,  wliiqh  it  is  merely  suffi- 
cient to  meatioQ :  and  in  most  of  the  remainder  we  con*- 
cur  in  opiqioh  with  Mr.  Playfair.  That  the  poor^s  rate  is 
a  serious  incumbrance  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
without  prodiicing  any  compensation  whatever,  is  an  opiniod 
in  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him :  but  the  mode  pror 
posed  for  its  reduction  by  economy  and  strictness  in  iu 
administration,  appearsto  us  perfectly  ineffectual;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  tnat  nothing  Jess  than  its  entire  abolition, 
possibly  by'  prescribing  a  period  at  which  its  relief  shall  cease 
to  be  extended  to  any  other  persons  than  those  who  are  then 
enjoying  it,  however  it  may  be  productive  of  immediate  mise* 
Ty,  istheoiily  methodoferadicating  this  evil.  It  is  equally  clear 
tnat  the  immense  accumulation  of  our  taxes  is  of  the  most 
serious  and  weighty  importance  to  the  existence  of  the  country; 
but  we  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  alleviating  this  bprthep 
than  by  the  utmost  fruealitv  in  peace  and  war.  With  respect 
to  the  national  debt,  MV.  rlayfair  proposes  its  reduction  upon 
the  following  plan  :  he  takes  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  at 
9^400,000,0001.,  and  proposes  (he  creatioQ  of  a  stuck  at  ^ 
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p^r  cebt.  ivbicli  should  dAnually  redeem  50  mlHions  bf  tbift 
debt,  ^nd  into  which  every  peisoQ  snould  be  coknpelled  tb 
|)urchase  at  par  in  propoiiion  to  his  c^^pitai,  upoti  tvhich  tbii 
would  operAieasa  tax  bf  2  per  ceDt.,pr  40per  cent,  tipoii 
income,  fot  10  years.  This  sghetne  will  appear  to  every  out 
equally  liable  to  objection,  with  those  which  propose  its  im- 
mediate payment  by  a  proportional  tax  on  all  the  property 
pi  the  comitiy.  It  would  oppress  the  capitalii^t  with  the 
iitmost  severity,  whilst  it  does  not  affect  the  person  whosfe 
wealth  conMsts  in  income:  it  woultll  cause,  therefore,  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  all  removable  capital;  it  would  affect  that 
Which  is  pmployed  in  manufactures,  not  only  because  it 
Wbtild  be  a  direct  tax  upon  their  profits^  but  because  itwoul4 
Jreduce  the  means  of  their  purchase;  and  it  would  be  equatiy 
unjust  to  the  stock-holder,  wbb  as' soon  as  be  would  b^ 
paid  Would  be  subject  to  the  same  taxj  and  who  would  not 
of  course,  without  compulsion,  remove  his  funds  from  a  situi^ 
iitio.rt  in  which  they  bore  6,  to  one  in  which  they  woulA 
only  bear  3  per  cent.  Every  violent  and  sudden  remedy  foi" 
the  evil  of  a  national  debt,  is  in  truth  equally  unjust  abt) 
impolitic  ;  and  we  do  not  KCe  the  feast  occasion  to  triomJ)h 
together  with  Mr.  Playfair,  in  the  discovery  of  a  sysieu^ 
Which  would  supersede  the  powerful  and  equitable  operation 
pf  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Playfair  particularly  directs  his  attentloti  in  one  of 
the  latter  chapters  of  his  work,  to  the  cousideratroti  of  llife 
^education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  strongly  sup- 
ports the  system  of  apprenticeships.  The  mode  in  which 
he  proceeds  to  what  hfe modestly  terms  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
Smith's  opinion  upon  this  subject,  is  by  garbling  tlje  ar- 
pumentfe  Khich  he  addaccs.  *He  maintains,'  says  he, '  that 
they  would  iearn  better,  be  more  industrious  'and  usfefcd,  if 
employed  Oh  wages  lh:in  if  bound  for  a  tei'm  of  jiears,  and 
finally^  that  ti  ere  were  no  apprenticeships  amongst  the  anci- 
ents.' But  it  happens  that  these  are  merely  made  use  of 
by  tha^  author  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  objections  which 
he  urges  to  the  law  of  apprenticeship,  asreistraining  thecortH 
'|>etition  of  a  particular  trade  to  a  smalJer' number,  raid  ob- 
structing the  free  circ  Jation  of  labour  from  one  empfoy- 
inent  to  another;  and  it  would  still  remain  for  Mr.  Playfaifr 
'to  shew, even  if  he  could  make  his  objections  good,  that  thie 
.  advantages  to  be  derived  fo  the  morals  of  }ouiig  'trades- 
men by  the  regulations  of  apprenticestiips,  tire  more  t\\txti 
sufhcieni  to  counterbalance  the  disadvaniages  which  ariirtj 
from  them  in  those  particulars.  • 

We  have  been  compeHed  lo  be  less  mmntc  in  our  rertarks 
upon  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Playfair's  work  than  -we  cojltl 
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ethei^visd  witSi,  and  we^haH  console  ourselves  by  obsenriAg 
tbift  U  fj^eArs  to  n%  less  enticed  to  utteotion  tbaa  the  other 
piirt.8  of  his  inqairy.  la  the  consideration  of  tfiii  ane^tov 
as  h  relates  to  Great  Britaiq,  bts  attention  is  toever  directed 
io  tbt>6e  cau&es  which  operate  upon  the  great  leadkig  ale* 
meht  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  people  a| 
large,  per  mirown  part,  ve  consider  tbe  situalion  of  our 
tbuntry  as  superior  io  many  respects  to  that  of  every  otbei^ 
^nd  as  piossessrug  advantages  wbicb  may  secare  it  frooi  tb«t 
>Drhicb  has  hitherto  been  tbe  inevitable  destiny  of  every  |^reat 
tbtopire ;  a  territory  stiiBdentiy  large  for  the  porposes  of 
Ws^ltfi  and  poputatioOy  and  incapabte  of  tlist  speeiR$  tif 
t^^ctension  which  might  wedcen  its  power ;  a  constitatioii 
Vhich  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  preservatioa  of  allovr 
j^reat  pabtrc  benefits^  and  which  guards  both  againititt  own 
torruption  arklthe  weakness  or  fdlly  of  itsmiers,  wbtob  hw9b 
)>e^n  m  other  countries  the  feniiey  though  adventitious  a6«ir^ 
^es  of  decay;  and  institutions  which  ^ve  adapted  in  maaj 
Inspects  Io  preserve  and  keep  alive  the  national  spirit.  If,  indeed, 
Itt^protremeht  be  particalarly  necessary  in  any  of  those  histit- 
ttttfons,  it  is  in  the  system  of  our  public  force^  which  h 
^obably  the  'least  qualified  of  «ny  in  Earope  for  proioiotuig 
a  military  spirit  amongst  the  peopleat  large,  and  wbtchy^wiiBa 
properly  constituted^  is  tbe  great  and  etbeacious  instrument 
of  its  tttiprovemeht.  Tbe  use  of  arms  sbonld  never  -become 
what  is  termed  a  separate  profession,  and  be  cooiined  (o 
a  peculiar  description  of  people  ;  but  it  should  be  s6  arrang- 
ed as  to  exiend  the  duties  of  military  service  to  tbe  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  people,  consistently  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  aqd  the  other  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large.  OF  this  constitution  of  its  military  force,  France  at 
present  aflFords  the  most  brilliant  example,  and  however 
painful  we  find  it  to  derive  instrbction  froqa  an  eneniy,  we 
cannot  help  holding  it  up  as  worthy  of  the  imitation  even  of 
a  free  state.  No  nation  boasts  of  a  better  disciplined  armj;, 
and  none  has  a  population  which  has  shared  so  largely  i^ 
the  service  of  their  country ;  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
of  opinion  that  no  effectual  alteration  can  lake  place  in  our 
system,  until  we  have  sut>stituled  compulsory  limited  ser- 
vice which  shall  press  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
inst^eadofa  voluntary  and  perpetual  engagement  which  must 
embrace  only  a  ftnv.  We  do  not,  indeed,  see  on  what  grounds 
such  a  ^ystetn.  h<is  been  represented  as  contrary  to  the  spii-it 
of  our  constitution,  for  if  it  meets  with  the  concurrence  uf 
our  parliament,  com^pulsory  aeivice  is  iii  no  c!egr(:'e  more 
niiconstltutionul  thun  compulsory  taxation ;  a'jtl  nnIi^Ui  we 
allow  it  lo'be  just  to   take   away  a  portion  of  the  property 
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of  each  individaal  fis  the  prite  of  the  deieQce-  of  the 
iib(^^  it  surely  cannot  be  nnjuBt  to  claim  his  actaal  ter* 
wice  for  a  limited  time.  It  most  be  recollected^  that  in 
the  early  period  of  our  hiBtory»  this  was  tb«»  principle  upoa 
vbich  we  acted^and  that  the  payment  of  subsidies  was  orU 
gioally  a  compensation  for  actual  service  in  the  field. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  derived  very  considerable  profit 
jmd  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Playfair's  work.  It 
is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  thinks,  though  not 
of  one  who  thinks  with  clearness  or  precision,  or  has  the 
liabit  of  expressing  himself  with  ease  or  perspicuity.  The 
arrangement  is  highly  defective,  and  the  whole  view  of  the 
subject  much  less  compiehensive  than  we  expected  to  have 
found  in  so  bulky  a  tome. 

The  work  is  tolerably  well  printed  in  quarto,  and  contains 
four  coloured  charts ;  No.  1,  representing  the  commercial 
history  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world;  No.  £,  the 
extent,  revenue,  and  population  of  European  nations;  No.  S, 
,tbe  exports  and  imports;  No.  4,  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  These  charts  are  evidently  formed  on 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Priestley,  but  the  nature  oi  their  subjects  does 
hot  render  them  equally  useful  with  those  which  he  baa 
iMToduced*  *  « 


Art.  VIII. — Essays,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
following  Suhjects:  1.  On  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  him^ 
self:  J  I.  On  Decision  of  Character  :  III.  On  the  Jopii'- 
cation  of  the  epithet  Romantic  :  IF.  On  some  of  the  Catises 
by  which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered  las 
acceptable  to  Persons  of  cultivated  Taste.  By  John  Foster. 
2  FoL  Qvo.  second  Edit.    Longman.     18(X>. 

THESE  essays,  and  particularly  the  two  first,  display 
considerable  depth  of  reflection,  force  of  discrimination,  and 
vi^ur  of  expression.  Mr.  Foster  evidently  possesses  much 
originality  of  thought.  His  conceptions  are  perspicuous, 
and  his  diction  is  tK>th  elegant  and  precise.  Such  a  moral 
und  mental  history  of  any  individual,  as  Mr.  Foster  deline- 
ates in  bis  first  essay,  would  certainly  be  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  It  would  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
Jbuman  nature,  ai^  supply  us  with  many  important  Ihints 
for  the  conduct  of educatiOD.  But  the  work  itself  is  so 
difficult,  and  supposes  the  process  of  self-examination  to 
be  begun  so  early  and  carried  on  with  so  much  vigilance  and 
persevejrance,  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  b$  completely  car^ 
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Tied  into  execution.  But  any  history  conducted  on  thispinn, 
however  imperfect  the  performance,  would  be  bot(i  interest- 
ing  and  instructive.  The  impressions  which  lay  the  basis  of 
character,  are  often  made  in  very  early  life,  of  which  the 
effect  remains  long  after  the  original  impulse  is  forgotten. 
Hence  our  qaalities  and  habirs  acquire  peculiar  hues  an4 
tendencies,  which  we  can  neither  alter  nor  efface ;  and  of 
which  we  can  only  wonder  how  they  were  produced.  The 
strongest  sympathies  ^nd  antipathiesy-.  to  which  individuals 
are  liabfe,  and  for  which  we  can  assign  no  adequate  cause,  ar^ 
often  derived  from  some  of  the  most  trivial  occurrences  6€ 
incipient  life,  ^uch  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that 
those  directions  which  are  given  to  the  tender  fibre,  are 
usually  the  most  durable;  and  the  character  of  man,  wfaidi 
may  be  regarded  ^s  the  result  and  aggregate  of  his  ha-» 
bits,  seems  to^  be  placed  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercj^ 
of  accident:  but  this  only  shews  the  necessity  of  beginninr 
education  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  are  wont  to  do ;  an3 
indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  attend,  as  far  as  they  hatre 
power  and  opportunity,  to  the  moral  culture  of  their  proge- 
ny even  from  their  birth.  Much  evil  would  thus  be  pre- 
vented, and  more  good  produced.  A  right  dhrection  might 
in  general  be  given  to  the  various  appetencies  which  wc 
bring  into  the  world;  the  noxious  power  of  fortuitous  iQi« 
pression  might  be  counteracted,  and  those  whidh  had  a  be- 
neficial tendency  might  be  cherished  Aud  promoted.  The 
moral  as  well  as  the  pliysical  world  is  so  constituted  that 
nothing  is  more  necessary,  than  continual  vigilance  and 
industry.  Man, -from  the  earliest  period  of  his  existence, 
when  be  is  an  infant  hanging  at  the  breast,  seems  to  \^t 
exposed  to  the  force  of  apparently  fortuitous  impressions^ 
on  purpose  to  leach  parents  the  nece«<sily  of  an  early  and  unin- 
termitted  attention  to  the  education  of  their  offspring,  to 
the  nurture  of  the  shoots  of  good,  and  the  eradication  of 
those  of  evil.  As  every  spot  of  ground,  of  which  the  cul- 
ture is  neglected,  is  soon  covered  with  weeds  ;  but  (is  those 
weeds  may  be  prevented,  and  aniiore  useful  produce  be 
procured  by  patient  industry,  so  the  soil  of  the  infant  mind 
may,  by  strenuous  and  unceasmg  culture,  be  kept  free  froui 
many  prejudices,  errors,  and  vices,  with  which  it  will,  otimr- 
wse  be  overrun,  God  does  not  will  indolence,  but  activity; 
not  a  torpid  supineness,  but  vigorous  e.xertion.    He  does  not 

S've  us  the  end  without  first  using  the  means;  but,  if  be  puts 
e  means  in  our  power,  we  alone  are  to  blame  if  we  do  not 
produce  theendl  He  governs  fhe^world  by  second  causes, 
rather  than  what  may  be  termed  immediate  volition,  tbqt 
i^U  r^tioual  cre^tuires^  by  obtainiug  a  l;nowl^ge  c^  somo 
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of  tliese  t^ftoses,  whicb  either  concern  their  moral  or  phytical 
good,  niayi)e  able  to  employ  them  in  a  wajr  conducive  to  their 
nappinest.  By  studying  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  body  of 
snan,  andthe  causes  which  are  calculated  to  exert  a  mia* 
cfaieroDS  or  beneficial  tendency  upon  either,  we  may 
tempioy  them  to  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  me 
.tme  or  tbe  other.  We  cwinot  alter  the  original  slamiota 
of  the  man,  but  we  can  subject  those  stamina  to  almost 
any  habits  which  we  please.  The  liuman  being,  as  it 
comes  from  the  woo^,  is  the  most  plastic  of  all  creat-urea, 
imd  the  most  susceptible  of  the  varied  influences  and  modi- 
^yiog^eiSects  of  edncation.  But  if,  according  to  the  belief  erf" 
Mr.  Poster,  which  is  intimated  in  several  parts  of  bi3  work> 
man  brings  with  him  into  this  £air  crjeation  a  forcible  pro- 
pensity to  evil,  which  can  be  counteracted  only  by  a  s^per^ 
Batumi  impulse f  where  would  be  the  use  of  employing  anjr 
wxtttraJtMcatts  for  the  promotioo  of  good  and  the  preventioa 
lofevil  impressions  on  the  heart  f  In  short,  woii^ld  not  all 
moral  culture  be  superfluous,  and  not  only  superfluous  but  ido* 
)>ious,  as  it  would » according  to  his  theological  hypothesis,  be 
^gfatii^^f^ainst  God  ?  Thus  we  see  into  what  inconsisteo- 
icies  Mr.  Fo^er  has  l>een  led  in  several  parts  of  his  essays 
hj  the  intrusion  of  one  absurd  lurticle  into  his  religious  creed; 
and  what  an  incongruity  there  is  between  some  of  his  rati- 
onal convictions  and  the  errors  of  his  belief.  We  wonder 
that  any  man  like  Mr,  Foster,  who  evidently  possesses  a  strong; 
and  cultivated  intellect,  should  in  this  instance  betray  suca 
a  weakness  of  judgment ;  but  we  trust  that  itarises  not  froai 
any  fmjudice  against  tlie  truth,  but  from  the  want  of  calm 
'examination.  Xet  Mr.  Foster  coolly,  dispassionately,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  rational  criticism^  -examine  those 
jmssages  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  tlie  Old  which  ase 
lupposed  to  countenance  this  absuvd  hjrpochesis,  and  be  wijl 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a  doctrine  whicii*deriv.es  no  support 
whatever  from  the  sacred  writers.  We  give  Mr.  Foster  this 
advice  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  benevolence,  becau^ 
'we  are  well  assured  tha^  sotne  of  those  tei^ts  of  what  lie  calls 
ytoangelitcd  religion,  whicb  be  appears  \o  ba^'e  embraced^ 
'will,  if  not  relinquisbed,  produce  inconsistent  and  ifijcooctu- 
•sive  reasonings  in  his  future  work^,  <»s  dhey-have  in  several 
jparts  of  his  preseitt;  atid  wcsboald  be  §»rry  ibat  any  pep- 
ami  who  has  written'»)^eU  as  i^.  Ft>»ler,  should  not  wrUe 
*more;  or.thdti^Athe'wriles^lKnidbe  imtiiudd'ivith  any  no- 
.tions' derogatory  to  the  true  spirit  jaod  real  jM^ftnipg'Of-cbrifc- 
ttanity,  and  quite  aia(iRortl)}'K]Ei'ius;igeams,htb  iaue^andh^s 
tpeneteotioQ* 
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Bot  netwithstikiidiog  the  iocaraUebereditary  malady  with 
which  Mr.  Foster  supposes  the  whole  human  race  to  be  dia^ 
easedi  he  seems  to  ascribe  the  fortnalion  of  character  prio^ 
cipally  to  the  influeirce  of  surrounding  oi:9ects^  to  fortaitons 
ioipressioBS,  and  the  contagion  of  example;  he  seems  loima* 
f^ine' that  what  may  be  called  the  direct  agency  ofeducatiooy 
operating  in  precept  and  instruction^  is  less  efficacious  ia 
forming  Ihe  character,  and  giving  a  permanent  direction  to 
Che  seatiflMntjf  and  Ihe  conduct,  than  some  of  the  di?er)>ified 
civcomstaaces  and  occurrences  of  our  Hves.  Books,  com* 
paiiy,  surrouadiog  objects,  wiib  tlie  particular  assockatioos  of 
ideas  which  tliey  prodqce,  aU  conspire  to  oioiify'  tiie  miacl, 
ihe  heart,  the  sentiments,  and  diaposition  of  the  tDdiTidoai. 
Sometimes  one  particular  incident  or  association  will  give 
inch  a  powerful  impulse  .to  the  thoughts  or  aiTectioas,  as  to 
produce  some  predominant  propensity,  socne  domineering 
ftfid  resistless  passion,  which,  according  to  the  direcdoi^  it 
takes,  will  sifrffioe  eitlier  to  raise  a  man  to  die  faeigbt  of  virtue 
or  to  sink  him  in  the  depths  of  vice,  to  make  him  learned 
or  enterprising,  to  inflame  him  wicli  ambition  or  with  avarice. 
That  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  which,  when  it  is  determined  to 
literature  or  the  aits,  is  called  genius,  is  .psually  thus  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  i\  probable  that  some  of  the  distinguishing 
characteriMics  in  the  mrods  and  hearts,  the  dispositbn  and 
the  habits  of  individuals,  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Conld  we  trace  tl^  formation  of  tl>e  philanthropist  aud  the 
misanthrope,  of  the  religionist  and  the  atheiit,  of  ihe  pro* 
jector  and  the  recluse,  oUhe  prodigal  and  the  miser,  throtigli 
the  successive  stages  of  their  history,  we  should  find  that 
that  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  their  predominant  pro- 
pensities, and  caused  the  first  link  in  the  iengtlioncd  chain 
of  habit,  was  something  apparently  trivial,  and  the  eiFect 
ef  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  last  beyopd  the  mo- 
laeiit.  But  those  impressions,  which  seem  fugitive  and  evan- 
€scent»  are  often  more  durable  than  brass.  They  operate  invi- 
sibly and, mysteriously  on  the  interior  man  ;  but  witlt«a  force 
of  which  it  seeois  afterwards  impossible  to  avert  the  edect  or 
to- dispel  the  charm. 

'  The  essay  ^  on  Decision  of  Character/  is  a  higl^ly  rational 
jiad  valuable  production.  Decision  of  chantcter  is  of  incal- 
culable importance  in  the  conduct  of  life,  though  we  very 
rarely  meet  with  those  who  possess  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  pro- 
ject, bat  difficult  to  execute.  It  is  easy  lo  form  resoluliouH, 
bat  it  requires  energy  and  perseverance  to  keep  them.  Here 
firmness  and  decision  are  so  necessary.  A  decisive  character 
will  always  command  respect ;  but  the  character  of  iadcci- 
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ttoo  mt^t  be  accompanied  with  many  amiable  qualities  in- 
deed to  preserve  it  from  contempt.  Decision  of  clmraeter 
itequaUy  removed  from  obstiuaey  and  from  weakness;  it  does 
not  persevere  in  a  purpose  which  it  knows  to  behupeles«« 
or  is  convinced  to  be  wrong ;  but  it  does  not  suffer  the  intrur 
sions  of  a  sickly  sensibility  to  frustrate  the  sober  dictates  of 
reason.  Its  determinations  are  not  made  this  moment  to  be 
changed  the  next :  but  yet  they  are  not  incapable  of  change, 
Tbey  have  not  that  pliancy  which  causes  them  to  be  new 
modified  by  every  successive  difference'  of  sensation  «  but 
Ibey  yield  to  reason  when  that  reason  possesses  ail  the  co- 
gency of  truth.  '.The  double-minded  ipan/  as  the  scrip- 
tare  says,  or  the  man  in  whose  character  there  are  none  of 
the  strong  lines  of  decision, '  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways/ 
Water  is  hardly  more  susceptible  or  less  retentive  of  impres* 
sions  than  he  is.  His  sensil>ility  ip  general  precludes  the 
rightexercise  of  his  judgment.  He  is  led  by  nis  sensations, 
and  his  sensations  vary  their  hues  every  hour.  The  mo« 
lions  of  his  will  are  like  the  trepidations  of  a  pendulum, 
which  is  nev^r  still>  bul  which  never  moves  long  in  oncdt- 
lectipo.  Nothing  great  or  dignified  can  be  expected  from 
'such  a  character.  It  has  none  of  the  requisites  for  action, 
none  of  the  vigour  which  is  wanted  in  the  conflicts  of  life, 
in  the  ascent  up  the  ^teep  of  honour,  of  wisdom,  or  of  vir* 
tue.  It  soon  languishes  under  disappoiutmeutSj  and  it  is 
soon  terrified  or  repressed  by  opposition. 

Mr.  Foster  instances  the  decision  .of  a  virtuous  characteir 
ia  the  example  of  Howard  the  philaothropist. 

*  The  energy  of  his  determination/  s.iys  the  es!«ayist,  *  was  so 
great,  that  if  instead  of  boing  habitual,  it  had  been  shewn  only  for  a 
short  time  on  particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared  a  vehe- 
ment impetuosity  ;  but  by  being  unintermiucd,  it  had  an  equability 
of  manner,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  cainn 
constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the  reverse  of  any  thing  like  turbulence 
pr  agitation.  The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a  measure  at 
leeling  almost  equal  to  the  temporary  cxtfcroes  and  paroxysms  n£ 
common  minds  ;  as  a  great  river  in  its  customary  state  is  equal  to  a 
small  or  nooderate  one,  wbea  swollen  to  a  torrent.  The  moment  of 
£nishing  his  plans  in  deliberution,and  commenaiiig  them  in  action^ 
was  the  same.  The  law  which  carries  water  down  a  declivity.  Was 
not  more  unconquerable  or  invariable  than  the  determination  of  his 
feelings  towards  the  main  object.  The  importance  of  this  object 
Leld  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  excitement,  which  vThs  too  rigid  to  be 
affected  by  lighter  irtterests,  and  on  which  therefore  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  bad  no  power.  He  had  no  leisure  of  feeling 
which  he  could  spare  to  be  diverted  among  the  innumerable  varieties 
6f  the  extensive  bceue  which  he  traversed  ;  ail  his  subordinate  feel- 
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lugs  lost  tfaei^  separate  existence  and  opeiitiflm '  by  Mliog  into  ^km 
gimiuione.  There  have  not  been^vanting  trivial  minds  to  mark  iIms 
as  a  fault  in  his  character.  But  the  men  of  taste  ought  to  be  silent 
respecting  such  a  man  as  Howard;  be  is  above  their  sphere  ofjudg* 
ment.  His  attention  was  so  strongly  and  tenaciously  fixtd  on  Ua 
object,  that  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
to  travellers,  it  appeared  to  him  with  a  luminous  distinctness,  as  if 
it  had  been  nigh,  and  beguiled  the  toilsome  length  of  labour  and  en* 
ferprize  by  which  he  was  to  reach  it.  It  was  no  conspicuous  beford 
btra,  that  not  a  step  deviated  from  the  direction,  and  every  moment  - 
and  every  day  was  an  approximation.  As  his  method  referred  every 
thing  he  did  and  thought  to  the  end,  and,  as  his  exertion  did  not 
Te4ax  for  a  moment,  be  made  the  trial,  so  seldom  roade^  what  is  the 
utmost  effiN:t  which  may  be  granted  to  the  last  possible  eAms  of  a 
human  agent ;  and  therefore  what  be  did  not  accomplish,  he  might 
conclude  to  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  activity,  aii4 
cahnly  leave  to  the  immediate  disposal  of  omnipotence.' 

In  the  essay  on  the  apprication  of  the  cpHhet '  Romantic/ 
Mr.  F.  sets  out  with  remarking  the 'indefinite  manner  in 
which  such  terms  as'Paritan^  Jacobin,  Methodist,  9lc.  havd 
been  employed^  and  the  invrdious  end  to  whidi  they  have 
beeo  appliea ;  and  he  says  that  'the  epithet  Romantic^  thougU 
it  hat  DO  similarity  to  these  words  id  its  coinage,  is  con'sider* 
ably  like  them  in  the  mode  and  effi»ct  of  its  application.* 
He  then  notices  some  of  the  modes  of  conduct  and  states  of 
mind  to  which  the  epithet  may  be  applied^  and  others  ta 
which  it  is  properly  inapplicable.  When  we  say  of  air 
individual  that  he  is  romantic  or  has  a  romantic  turn  of 
mind,  we  generally  mean  that  his  imagination  h^i^  the 
asoendaocy  over  his  reason.  A  romantic  man  is  apt  to  vieyif 
even  common  objects,  through  s^  false  m.ediumt,  which  in  %  * 
creases  their  hulk,  eular^es*  their  dimensions,  alters  their 
shape,  or  distorts  their  positions.  He  seems' at  times  to  forg^i 
the  realiti^of  the  livinj^  world,  and  to  expatiate  in  a  clotidv 
hemisphere  of  ideal  forms.  Losing  sight  of  the  exact 
relations  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  of  the  circt^mstancet 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is  en* 
doed,  he  is  wont  to  think  and  to  act  like  a  being  of  a  differ* 
ent  nature  from  ordinary  men.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
end,  without  previously  considering  the  adaptation  of  tha 
means;  his  wishes  become  realities,  and  his  anticipations 
are  fiardly  less  certain  than  past  occurrences.  When  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind  gets  hold  of  a  naturally  adventurous 
5(pirit  and  sanguine  temperament,  it  wiU  lead  him  to  attetppk 
tne  moit  extravagant  projects,  and  the  most  singular  at« 
chievements.    When  a  reirgiouist  happens  to  be  romantic^ 
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•A  th#  spclk  of  dehiwMi  Beem  at  once  to  be  fiutett^  oh  hii 
brain;  and  tbe  diversified  existences  and  powers  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  are  so6n  made  to  start  into  a  visible  and  palpable 
^QttfejT  bt  tbe  breath  of  his  imiaginalion.  Btit  the  epithet, 
Romantic,  is  often  falsely  and  invidionsly  applied  to  states 
of  mind,  and  to  habits  of  conduct  differently  modified 
Iron;!  those  of  the  vql^ar ignorance,  credulity,  add  selfishness. 
It  has  been  affixed  to  the  noblest  exertions  of  science 
and  benevolence ;  the  sublimest  efforts  of  wisdom  an4 
pf  virtue  have  l^en  contemptuously  termed  romantic. 
^uch  is  tUe  little  way  in  which  little  minds  often  eodea- 
irour  to  y^teek  their  s[iite  oo  minds  greater  than  tbeiu^ 
•elves !  i  I 

The  enay  on  tbe  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  evangelical 
Beligion,  is  by  far  the  longest,  but  we  by  no  means  think  k 
the  best.  It  has  fewer  splemfid  passages,  and  diaplay^  less 
Bcuteness  as  well  as  proturidky  of  reflection.  Mr.  Foster 
thinks  that  men  whose  minds  have  been  habituated  to  the 
uorivailed  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  th^ 
more  elegaot  compositions  of  modern  times,  have  conceived 
a  disgust  for  whai  he  calls  evangelical  religion^  from  the 
loose  and  motley  jargon  in  which  it  has  been  conveyed, 
rfrom  tbe  coarse  diction,  in  which  it  has  been  invested,  from 
tbe  perversion  of  scriptural  terqi^,  the  accumulation  of  iucon- 

f^oous  metaphors  and  ludicrous  combinations.  All  these  may' 
ave  had  their  effeci  ;  but  we  believe  that  if  they  have  con- 
tributed to  render  what  Mr*  Foster  dejpomi nates  evangelical 
religion  more  odious  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been  tp 
the  wise,  they  have,  tended  in  ho  common  degree  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  foolish.  And  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Foster  to 
determine  whether  anj  diction,  however  pure,  rich,  and 
iBowing,  pould  ever  possess  such  a  fascinating  p#wer  as  to 
xecoo^m^nd  the  teuets  of  Calvinism  (foi  such  seem  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  Mr.  Foster's  *  Evangelical  Religion*) 
to  the  sober  judgment  and  the  dispassionate  approbation  of 
.the  moi^  judicious,  the  more  Jearned,  and  reflective  part  of 
mankind,  who  are  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  wise 
,and  the  benevolent  government  of  God.  It  is  the  natural 
jdeformity,  the  glaring  absurdity,  and  the  inherent  i^illacy  of 
the  Calvinistic  tenets,  rather  tnian  the  want  of  taste  oi*  the 
want  ^pf  eloouence  in  their  advocates  which  have  bronght 
them  into  disrepute^  which  have  rendered  them  the  aversion 
x)f  the  good  and  the  scorn  of  the  wise.  The  blandishments  of 
style  may  indeed  be  employed  to  disguise  falsehood  and 
imposture ;  bpt  it  wjU  slill  be  falsehood  and  imposture. — 
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A  neiiaeo^  or  a  opxtons  ik|Lttg(i|t  xaay  l^  ^dininfetered  Hi 
M  cop  most  tastefqlly  decorated  with  pearls  a^d  jewels;  but 
IV ill  it  OD  tlvat  accouDt  bp  more  acceptable  io  those  whp 
know  wba^  na^5eou3  or  what  noxious  is?  Will  tenet^^  sp 
nonsensical  and  so  absurd  as  some  of  thpsf'^^hich  ace  at' 
tempted  to  be  propagated  under  the  natoe  of  evangelical  relj- 
gion^  be  the|ess  nonsensical  or  the  less  absui4  because  they 
Are  adorned  with  the  metaphorical  grandeur  x;^  Joho^n 
or  the  varied  imagery  of  Burke  ?  LaI  Mr.  Foster  array  ^g|%e 
of  Whit&eld's  rhapsodical  discourses  in  aU  the  bu^  pf  ^he 
fiiost  refiujed  and  polished  diction,  and  try  what  enect  tbia 
will  have  in  noinltj  plying  the  votaries  of  his  evangelical  religio^Q. 
We  believe  that  tbie  attempt  would  be  quite  opposite  to,h|S 
^expectations.  But  we  cannot  devote  any  more  joom  io  pur 
jpeview  to  Mr.  Foster;  we  have  priu^<i^ii|i  ^hei^  i^e  .Ibink 
be  deserves  praise^  and  we  U(^t  that  w^  have  :^ot,been  ;^- 
ther  unjust  or  acrimonious  in  our  cex^ure.  Uise,ssays^on- 
tein  many  exciellencies  both  in  ibougbts^nd  composition^ 
mid  d)ough  we  differ  from  him  in  .some  poini^j  we  recpp* 
^nxend  his  work  to  the  attention  pf  f>n^  r^adeni. 


Art.  IX. — Jn  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  -Natianat  thc^ 
Commencement  of  ike  preHnt  Jldmittisttatiom.     JFbuHh 
Edition,  with  Jaditiops.    8ya.    69.    Lc^ogmaiu    180& 

THIS  pamphlet^  from  the  usual  artifices  in  aid  pf  mipis^ 
ierial  views  ;  from  intimations  in  its  introduction,  ffom  thcf 
evident  resources  of  the  writer,  and  from  theeflfectobviojusly 
intended  toibe  produced  by  the  work,  was  recognia^  at  the 
^]3tant  of  its  b^th*  33  the  expos^  or  manife^o  of  (he  new 
.administration. 

A  few  moiUhs  previous  to  ^e  last  illofiSd  pf  ^he, late. mi- 
nister (Mr.  Pitt,)  the  parliamentary  opppsilioo  of  that  time 
had  announced  an  iutention,  if  hot  fixed  a  day,  to  bring 
into  both  houses,  An  Inquiry  into  THB-StA^£^0F  thb 
Nation*.  Mr.  Fju's  beaiih  did  not  then  indicate:ll»fiy  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  and  all  parties  bad  laid  in  their  stores  and 
ammunition;  constructed  theirovens for  hot  balls; and w^f^' 
ready  for  attack  and  defence.  But  the  health  of  the  mtnis- 
ler  declining  alarmingly,  the  proiectcd  hostilities  tfrer^  Sus- 
jiepd^d;  and  his  death  rendered  tnefu  unrfcce^sary,- by  open* 
iqg  the  fortress  of  government  to  the  cneftty^ 

This,  in  common, w^wfnrei  Would  bave.been  tholight  IqAS-^ 
cient  sMceess.  .But.  the.  wars  offactions  are'intermltxsible  ; 
they  open,  eveii  the  graven  of  t^eir  cqeiniesi  aud  ^tfii^e  to 
tbraud  their  memories  i¥ith  infamy. 

Chit.  Key.  Vol.  $.  Jt^ne,  180^.  N 
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This  seems  to  be  the  general  purpose  of  the  present  pam- 
phlet. It  has  been,  ive  suppose  from  its  dialect,  manufao 
tured  by  some  Scottish  artist  in  this  branch  of  trade^  from 
materials  prepared  for  parliamentary  orations;  for  the  ef-, 
feet — where  it  produces  effect — is  that  species  of  despond* 
ence^  which  an  opposition  in  parliament  would  chuse  to^c-> 
casion,  but  in  which  the  new  administration  will  not  find  its 
'account,  unless  it  can  contrast  present  with  former  measures^ 
and  introduce  hope  us  a  relief  to  despair. 

The  sentiments  and  expectations  of  the  public  were  of 
this  nature.  The  pamphlet  was  eagerly  perused,  and  the 
people,  who  always  love  to  be  frightened,  crowded  to  view 
the  errors  and  evils  from  which,  they  hoped,  they  were  im- 
mediately to  be  delivered. 

But  weeks  and  months  glided  away,  and  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  alteration  appeared  ;  nay,  the  public  discovered 
that  in  changing  men  they  had  little  hope  of  materially 
changing  measures;  that  in  the  movements  towards  foreign 
negotiations;  in  measures  to  pr6duce  internal  union ;  in  the 
system  of  taxation,  and  in  the  disposal  of  places  and  ap- 
pointments; though  the  name  of  tne  late  minister  was  tra- 
ouced,  his  spirit  still  influenced  and  ruled  the  country. 

This  pamphlet  therefore  lost  its  intended  effect,  and  we 
believe  it  is  now^generally  considered   as  a  minjsteriaju 

ilPOLOGY  FOR  DOING  NOTHING. 

However,  as  there  are  many  important  quesllons  appa- 
rently discussed  in  it,  and  much  evil  always  arises  from  re- 
,ferrihg  events  to  wrong  causes,  we  shall  not  dismiss  it  with 
tliese  general  observations. 

The  writer  arranges  his  disquisitions  under  three  beads. 
1,  Our  foreign  relations;  2,  Our  domestic  economy ;  3,  Our 
colonial  affairs. 

In  foreign  affairs  he  begins  with  the  history  of  the  third 
coalition  against  France. 

'].  The  first  circumstaoce  which  strikes  us  in  contemplating  the 
system  of  negotiation  lately  pursued  by  the  British,  cabinet  is^  that 
the  documents  laid  before  parliament  furnish  no  evidence  of  any  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  prociure  the  mediation  of  our  allies  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  ofour  differences  with  France.  As  far  back  as 
May  1803»  a  direct  assurance  was  given  by  ministers,  that  they  would 
solicit  the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  io  recomnendi^  this  salutary 
measure,  all  parties  cordially  united.  A  communication  of  a  pacific 
nature  was  received  from  the  French  goTemment  at  the  bcgiiuiing  of 
18P5.  His  majesty  declined  entering  into  any  negotiations  until 
he  should  consult  his  allies,  and  especially  the  £mperor  uf  Russia  ; 
'but  he  expressed  himself,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  trcitig  such  q. 
peace  established  as' might  be  coMistent  with  security  and  honour. 
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^  It  is  well  known  that  the  dispositions  of  Russia  towards  thb  coun^ 
try  were  never  more  favourable,  nor  her  sense  of  duty  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  more  strong,  than  at  the  time  when  the  king  retlirned 
this  answer. — Our  cabinet  then,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties, 
stood  pledged  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  mediation  of  Russia  :  Th« 
dispositions  of  France  were  officially  announced,  at  leiast^^to  be  pacific. 
Russia  was  engaged  in  confidential  intercourse  with  us :  His  Majesty 
was  advised  only  to  delay  entering  upon  an  amicable  discussion  wito 
France,  in  consequence  of  that  intercourse  with  Russia.— Might  It 
not  have  been  expected  that  our  cabinet  would  seize  this  happy  junc«» 
ture,  to  press  for  the  mediation  of  a  court  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
favourably  disposed,  and  thus  to  redeem  its  pledge,  at  least,  if  not  se- 
cure an  honourable  termination  of  the  dispute  ?  Yet  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  in  the  whole  mass  of  papers  laid  before  parliamenr, 
with  a  view  of  detailing  the  history  ot  the  late  negotiation,  no  traces 
whatever  are  to  be  found  of  any  steps  towards  obtaining  the  mediatory 
interference  of  Russia. 

'  ^  On  the  contrary,  our  communications  with  that  power  have  been 
from  the  beginning  of  a  warlike  nature.-— The  treaty  of  Concert,  1  Ith 
April  1803,  the  first  result  of  our  negotiations,  is  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marching  half  a  million  of  men  against  France,  in  the  pay  of 
£ogland,  (^Art.  III.)  That  a  mediator  of  differences  should  be  in  a. 
respectable  state  of  strength,  in  order  to  interpose  with  efiect,  is  not 
denied;  but  no  power  can  assume  the  functions  of  an  umpire -after 
forming  such  a  concert  with  one  of  the  contending  parties.  It  de- 
serves further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  pacific  inclinations  expressed 
jn  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  French  message,  appear  never  to  have 
produced  any  effect  on  our  negotiations.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburgh  were  engaged  in  the  correspondence  which  gave 
hse  to  the  war,  as  for  back  as  November,  1804.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  a  party  to  this  intereoui'se  at  the  same  time.  The  French 
message  was  communicated  during  these  negotiations,  and  no  circum- 
stance appears  either  in  the  official  documents,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  tending  to  shew  that  this  pacific  proposal  produced  any 
efiect  upon  the  progress  of  an  intercourse  avowedly  hostile  to  France* 

*  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  seizure  of  Genoa  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  Russia  to  mediate,  or  hold  any  amicable  correspondence  with 
France.  To  this  various  answers  are  obvious.  ^  The  Russian  medic- 
ation was  first  thought  of  long  after  the  invasion  of  Switterland — a 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  infinitely  more  impottant  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties^  than  the  annexation  of  Grenoa.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  Piedmont,  without  any  indemnity  to  the  king  of  Sardinia^  was 
made  in  express  violation  of  the  same  treaty,  and  in  contempt  of  spe- 
cific engagements  with  Russia  heiyelf:  yet  this  neither  prevented 
Russia  from  offering  her  mediation,  nor  our  government  from  pledging 
tbcmsdves  to  accept  it.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  absurd  to  lay  any  itrese 
upon  the  seizure  of  Genoa,  when  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Con- 
cert, concluded  two  months  before  that  event,  bound  Russia  and  £ng« 
iaiid  to  league  against  France  in  measures  of  hostility,  *^  Without  wai^ 
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tiQ£  for  farther  encroacbmentf  on  tbt  bart  of  the  Frcudi  gorenH 
incnt/-  ^  ' 

CMsMeritig  tfahpamphlief  a«  intend^  to  cofitrasl  the  tne- 
*rH8  of  two  administrations,  we  will  allow  Ihc  writer  the  pri- 
irilege  of  attributing  tnisfortunes  to  errors^  after  those  mis- 
Yortaties  have  taken  place.  But  Why  hftve  his  p&trons 
^adopted  measures  in  respect  to  Prussia  exactly  similar  to 
those  he  reprobated  in  a  former  administxation  respecting 
Itussia? 

Instead  of  treading  back  the  steps  of  the  former  ministeiv 
and  meeting  the  propositions  of  BuoQaporte  witii  only  an 
exdbange  of  medfation^  Mr.  Fox  has  adopted  his  plan  and 
))is  languf^e.  He  found  Prussia,  after  the  victory  ot  Aoster*- 
4il2«  ttearlv  in  tbetituation  of  Spain,  and  he  inritated  the  cott^ 
duct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  proceeding  which  he  had  bitterly  re*- 
prdbated,  when  he  converted  a  timid  and  doubtful  itidnd 
«nlo  An  open  and  determined  enemy. 

We  have  little  doubt,  as  the  cabinet  oCSt.  Cloud  is  rai- 
*liutely  knd  cotfiplelely  informed  of  all  occurrences  and  trans- 
ductions here,  by  means  of  iinpMrtial  neutrals,  that  both  thosie 
niieasures,  the  rupture  with  Spain  and  Prussia,  were  art- 
fully promoted,  if  not  coulrived,' by  the  secret  diplomac/ 
of  Talleyrand  and  Foudi^. 

For  what  has  Britain,  or  what  cap  Britain  gain  by  a  war 
with  Spain  or  with  Prussia  f  They  are  forced  into  the  ariaa 
Bf  France;  such  foily  saves  Buonaparte  tlie  trouble  of  fo^poi- 
ing  excuses  for  forcing  theea,  and  diminishes  the  number  of 
rDiediators  ;  a  troublesome  species,  where  every  desirable  ob- 
ject is  to  be  fHromoted  by  war.  In  proportion  as  the  peril  of 
our  vitaation  incneufies,  the  error  of  the  present  mfnisterf^ 
specting  Prussia  is  enhanced  beyond  tbaft  of  the  ibtft^ 
minister  respecting Sbain. 
The  writer  proceeas, 

*  t.  The  league  appears  to  kavc  had  no  precise  or  <J^finilc  object  Hi 
vieii-.  Toattttdc  Franre, and  try  ibe  issue,  Is  the  onij  fixed  point  of 
concert.  How  fartfae  allies  wrreprefured,  in  the  event  of  thc'rr  suc- 
cess, Co  propose  luck  an  arrangement  as  might  secure  the  future  inde- 
pendence oJfEirofie,  may  be  deeerretntd  by  a  consideratvoti  of  the 
purposes  for  which  tbey  avow  tliat  the  leaj^ue  wasfbrmed.  Tbei* 
Hfe  stated  in  Art.  ii,  of  the  treaty  of  Cuncerti  We  sfaaH  begm 
with  the  indepeudcnca  of  Helktid.     -• 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Lubevillic,  the  indepen()ence  of  HoHsnd  was  gua- 
ranteed, and  at  thepeace  of  Amiens,  France  pledged  her^lf  to  \iiih- 
di  aiv  all  her  troops  from  the  Dutch  ttef  rit^ric*.  It  is  of  little  mo- 
ment to  enquire  by  what  circumstances  the  ful6imcnt  of  these  rtipu- 
lutions  \va5  retarded.  The  war  bctv.ecn  France  and  England  finally 
prevented  them  from  taking  tlfcct  ;  but  France  has  repealidly  <ie- 
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«U«id|^M^diof:9^tafvtcuate  Holland  a^  soon  as  the  other  polat^ 
inUHpuie  siioiilii  b^  settled.  Suppose  the  new  confederates  wer^ 
succeM^L  in  the  war,  i^nd  demanded  a  renevical  of  the  stipulations  re- 
»>ect]Dg  Holland.  France  withdraws  her  troops  from  that  country 
ouring  the  peace  which  endues — during  the  period  when  it  is  not  her 
interest  to  keep  troops  there.-  But  as  soon  as  a  new  war  breaks 
out — a»  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Holland  is  of  the  smallest  impor* 
tmnce  to  France,  or  detriment  to  us,  has  she  not  the  meana  W  agafu 
Dverranning  the  Dutch  territories  in  ^w«fk  ?  The  whole  of  Bandei^ 
from  Ostend  to  Antwerp,  from  Antwerp  to  the  Weiel,  is  hei'a.  No  bar* 
per  remains  between  the  enormous  mass  of  the  French  doiBaiuoiit>  an^ 
the  liule,  insulated,  dsfieiicelessproYiDceof  HoUaad.  Tkt  sirpng^ 
part  of  her  frontier,  the  triple  hm  of  fo^rcssc^  iliich  ^rrca^^ 
T^Bce  on  the  north,  i^opp9%ed  to  t^  weakest  side  Qf  thf  Butc^ 
lerritonM.  l>opg  Usfqf^  the  guarauti^  of  B^Oavian  independence 
could  possibly  semi  ^  man  to  the  Rhine,  the  French  >vould  take  Au^- 
stenkun,  aoc|  keep  the  country^  easily  as  they  c^n  defcrn}  the  rest 
of  their  provinces.  The  Hollanders  of  this  age  a^e  no  longer  thp 
inen  who  inundated  their  fields  to  defend  their  liberty.  France  has 
'  a  party  in  the  councils,  and  m  the  nation  of  the  republic,  and  nothing 

*  could  be  more  chimerical  than  to  hope  that  she  would  meet  wtrS 
any  resistance  from  the  unaided  patriotism  and  r^ources  of  this 
state. 

'  When,  therefore,  the  new  alliaooe  professes  to  have  in  view  tl» 
estaUishnent  of  Ika  Dutch  independence,  one  of  two  thinj|s  must  ha 
meant :  either  that  nominal  independence  which  consists  in  th^  |^ 
faovaiof  French  troops,  and  which  was  guaranteed  19  thcf  fc(f|ty  of 
iAfieviUe — or  that  iW  independence  w^icl^  fronsfsts  in  sefufify 
froia  Frfach  influencf  during  peace,  ao4  invataon  durif|g  wax; 
Urbtph  iras  o^taip^  for  the  Dutch  by  their pwn. spirit  and  the  ^ist^ 

*  ance  of  tlieir  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  etghtceoth  ccnt^n^; 
which  they  only  lost  by  iho  conquest  of  Belgian^.  To  miike  war  ^  lor 
tl^e  first  oT  these  objects  was  evideiuly  most  unwise:  it  was  attained 
by  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens,  and,  when  attained,  was  T)er'* 
fect|y  useless.  Tp  make  war  for  the  second  object  was  quite  abslirrf, 
unless  (hose  other  measures  were  in  contemplation,  which  alone  "could 
secure  it ;  and  the  treaty  of  Concert  gives  us  no  bint  whatever  of  any 
such  measure^.  We  arc,  therefore,  left  to  conclude  that  the  allued 
powefs  wished  tosecHolland  once  more  independent,,  but  did  lotkno'y 
W^U)  gratify  (his  desire;  that  they  L  ad  a  general  design  pffr^i;)^th() 
Dutch  from  French  influence,  but  could  djscpyi&r  noi^eifMs  of  4oi<»g 
so;  that,  ihesefore,  they  resolved  to  attack  f-V^ncc,  but,  jf^fucc^ssfi^ 
they  weiie  not  prepared  with  auy  specific  dpo^ands  in  favpvr  of  Hollapii. 
Insofar  then  as  the  >uteresU^ifHollai>d  were  cpnceri^ed,  tbp  pup; 
pose  of  the  allies  waa  pe^ii^Uy  vagjue  apd  ipdefjiute ;  it  vyas  ^erely 
tfie  purpose  of  begijining  to  figbt^  trying  chcic fortune,  ai\d  after\yar^ 
^diug  out  what  they  wantpd/ 

In  page  £1,  *he  days,  the  last  pl^eot  of  the  allies  is  onlym 
appearaqce  more  v^gue  ib^Q  iliosc  already  oamidered^  ^  'IhK 
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establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  may 
effectually  guarantee  its  security  and  independence.'  And 
how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  Mr.  Fox  professes  the  same 
^  intebtion  nearly  in  the  same  words^  whenever  be  is  induced 
to  allude  to  the  subject  ? 

The  late  minister  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  operation 
of  evenUi  that  England  bad  been  rapidly  depressed,  belov? 
fbe  Customary  level  of  her  power  and  authority. 
:  The  present  ministers^  it  this  pamphlet  speaks  their  Ian- 
^age,  ascribe  it  to  the  measures  of  their  predecessors;  but 
it  has  been  owing  to  a  cause  which  affects  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter— to  the  perversion  of  the  English  cotisti* 
tution  for  temporary  purposes.  The  implied  compacts  of 
ministers  and  ministerial  mmorities — whatever  be  the  name 
of  the  minisier,  excludes  all  consideration  of  political  and 
diplomatic  talents.;  and  errors  have  been  and  are  committed^ 
to  which  all  Europe  must  be  the  vicUm,  because  official 
and  diplomatic  talents  are  not  to  be  created  or  formed  by 
parliamentary  recommendations. 

It  has  beep  lon^  perceived  (though  not  by  the  poor  crea« 
tares  thus  thrust  into  offices)  that  France^  the  instant  she 
composed  her  internal  strife,  if  obliged  tp  continue  thenar, 
would  pass  the  limits  of  her  proportionate  and  aalutary  gran* 
denr. 

Thelate  minister  continued  the  war-— Why  i  One  power- 
ful reason  was^   the  city,  like  the  Leviathan^  bellowed  for 
loans  and  contracts  ;  and  standing  on  a  fluctuating  majority^ 
'   he  was  unwilling  to  shake  the  corrupted  mass  that  supported 
him. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  a  motley  body^  whose  oratorical 
.virtues  have  been  melting  down  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  approach  to  St.  James's. 

Though  most  of  the  members  of  this  body  profess  a  par- 
ticular attachment  to  an  amiable  prince^  whose  wisdom  and 
virtues  have  been  alwaya  hostile  to  those  measures  whichhave 
dissolved  the  ancient  cotisUtution  of  Europe^  and  put  into 
jeopardy  the  whole  of  his  Royal  Highness's  splendid  inhe- 
ritance ;  thev  have  adopted  most  of  those  measures,  and  many 
of  their  autnors  and  agents.  They  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opinion  entertained  in  Europe^  and  even  by  the 
enemy,  of  that  illustrious  prince,  in  order  to  offer  some  in- 
ducements to  a  gigantic  power  to  check  a  career  that  must 
\>e  destructive  even  to  itself.-  But  while  a  weak  premier  is 
lavishing  exjpence  on  thedecorationof  palaces  to  which  he 
knows  not  who  may  shortly  succeed  :  while  a  ♦*♦*,  who  has 
,  Affected  the  hero,  is  rummaging  the  three  kingdoms  for  the 
.  Moallest  circumstances  of  patronage  and  power;  the  minis- 
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iers  fi>r  foreigo  affairs  on  each  tide  the  water,  are  playiog  the 
parts  of  the  spider  and  the  fly — the  one,  large,  bloated^  and  ' 
unwieldy,  trusts  in  his  strength;  the  other  affects  fear  and 
even  respect ;  while  he  throws  over  his  antagonist  thread 
afler  thread,  until  tlie  proper  moment  arrive,  when  he  shall 
plunge  his  fangs  Into  his  side,  and  terminate  his  noisy  pre* 
tensions. 

Great  Britain  is  a  mere  spectator  of  the  eeneral  scene  of 
depredation  on  the  continent.  How  )ong  she  will  be  left  in 
that  state,  may  be  a  serious  subject  of  calculation  to  a  witty 
and  jocose  war  minister,  that  he  jnay  combine  the  wtmderfut 
effects  of  discipline  and  indiscipline,  against  troops  covered 
with  scars  and  intoxicated  with  trophies ;  that  he  may  shew 
Buonaparte  the  differenjb  consequences  of  contending  with  a 
military  orator  and  military  pedant,  and  with  a  Sydney 
Smith,  whose  name  would  be  of  as  much  importance  ai  aa 
army. 

The  writer  proceeds,  in  several  sectbns,  to  animadvert 
on  th-o  absurdity  of  our  mode  of  negotiation,  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  in  consequence  of  it. 

Errors,  as  we  have  alreadv  hinted,  are  easily  detailed  in 
the  misfortunes  which  may  be  owing  to  them,  gnly  in  paft. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  manner  of  forming  ^he 
last  coalition  against  France;  but  if  Buonaparte  had  been 
defeated  in  Bavaria,  as  hie  ^o,u)d  have  been  eithef  by  a' 
Prince  Charles  or  a  Moreau,  th^  efroneous  principles  of  the 
combined  powers  would  have  been  perceived  only  by  those 
who  are  called  fastidious  philosophers.  The  causes  of  those 
errors  would  not  have  I^een  long  dormant.  For  cabinets, 
having  no  ralionijil  and  just  principles  in  the  selection  and 
appointmei^t  of  ministjers^  generals;  and  civil  or  military 
agents,  cannot  Ipnjg;  contend  with  a  military  power  conducted 
on  scientific  principles,  and  chusing  agents  by  their  qualifi- 
cations, not  by  the  in^uence  of  private  and  party  views. 

We  acquiesce  iq  the  description  of  the  erroneous  measuiM 
of  the  last  alliance ;  but  this  acquiescence  affords  us  no  c0n- 
solcition;  because  the  successors  of  the  late  ministers  are  the 
advocates  of  simiUr  errors  and  the  puppet^  pf  similar  ma-* 
cbinery. 

The  reputed  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  (whjch  are  greatly  over- 
rated in  every  capacity  but  that  of  an  .orator)  would  never, 
in  the  reign  pf  George  III.  have  opened  to  him  the  door  of 
the  cabinet.  He  was  carried  into  it  by  the  general  desire 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  France,  by  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  of  him 
at  the  Tuilleries.  But  the  public  was  in  an  error  respecting 
th^  opinion.    Yfp  do  not  mean  ^o  detract  from  Mr.  Fox's 
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getiei^!  chnrztMt,  wKen  we  sAfifa^  thM  the  cKtlbction  with 
tl'htch  he  was  treated  iii  France^  was  not  dwiofl;  Uy  that  cha« 
racier ;  bat  to  a  plain  ^opoded  by  TaHeyrBncf  and  adopted 
With  enthusiaBtn  by  6ubi!a|4f  te,  to  foster  at  any  eJtpence  a 
jcotisiderable  party  in  the  English  parliament  against  the 
English  gdvcmment. 

Mr.  Fox,  from  the  momeiit  he  landed  at  CalatSi  to  that 
of  bis  embarkation  at  his  retmm,  was  under  a  strict  stirrrtJ- 
taride,  though  of  pretended  honours ;  and  when  the  farce 
terminated,  and  the  authors  were  disappobted  in  Mr.  Fox»  ' 
another  of  mofe  sptendour  was  to  hate  been  played  on  tbe 
ictiagifiation  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  if  the  baronet  had  not 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  Paris,  to  commence  the  celebrated 
pioceedings  of  the  Middlesex  election. 

The  public  (and  ftfr.Fox  himself  probably)  not  being  aware 
(of  these  facts,  an  opinion  was  entertained  that  Mr.  Fax^s  ap* 
•  poiotment,  and  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  were 
one  knd  the  same  thiug. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous ;  and  the  nomination  of 
jthe  new  ministry  proves  to  be  a  nomination  of  new  persons 
Jbuly ;  in  the  satoe  principles,  if  ambiguities  can  be  so  deno- 
inihnted  ;  WKb  the  same  impracticable  views  of  absurd  and 
ineflectlve  warfare ;  and  with  the  enormous  folly  of  reusing 
iht  courage  and  uniting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people"  by  op- 
pressive thxatron  iti  fkyour  of  profligate  rapacity,  and  the 
Wh?tfe  and  profusion  of  random  and  nl-coftcerted  measures. 
The  conduct  and  management  of  parliament  to  obtain  ap- 
pointments, which  appointments  prove  to  be  nullities  in  tho 
inotnents  of  difficulty  and  trial,  while  it  deprives  the  nation 
not  only  of  its  constitutiohal  influence,  but  of  all  chance  of 
having  its  best  talents  selected  and  employed  ;  enables  boys 
tb  sport  with  the  burdens  of  all  the  classes  of  an  industrious 
^eopl^,  and  the  locusts  harboured  in  the  train  of  oratorical 
adventurers,  to  thrive  by  their  miseries. 

Is  it  by  exchanging  one  nullity  for  another  nullity  at  Vi- 
t^fia,  that  the  minister  means' to  prove  his  just  notion  and 
t^gard  for  the  delicate  4nd  dangerous  situation  of  the  house 
of  Austria  ?  b  ttbysuflTerhig  the  premier,  not  only  to  shelter 
his  former  proofs  of  incapacity  under  the  broad  bottom  of 
the  new  firm,  but  to  retain  places  and  emoluments  which  he 
neither  deserves  not  wknts  f  Is  it  by  admitting  the  super- 
imnuatioTis  of  ybung  persons,  and  ^l\  the  artifices  to  increase 
^he  number  of  places  afid  pensions  for  those  who  are  dis- 
tnissed  (or  incapdcfty,  ffnd  ppse  i^hp  succeed  tbem  by  mere 
fhvQur,  that  the  Nation  is  t^  be  inspired  with  beroic  senti* 
jpfents,  ;rreatness  of  mind,  and  energy  of  chHracter  ? 
'Phe  author  tovcfaest^n  tcfwfB  faff  tbesetopics  when  he  fo^^ 
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gid«ii  die  acdQaiblattd  pubtliMaigii  wd  dm^fert  of  iorafttoa 
from  the  omearriitgt  of  ail  the  plao$  of  ooaiilion  b?  the  Ule 
ntoietfits.  Ami  aie  any  of  those  iMrobahiiiiies  aDd  daogeri 
leateaod  ky  My  thtag  proppiifA  W  Oone  by  thf  present  adsit* 
nistraiioQ  f 

The  taiercoorse  of  a  regular  govarnniQiit  with  a  military 
and  despotic  vsurpatKMiy  has diSealties^  which  never  appear  to 
have  been  understood  by  English  ministers.  The  slow  and 
^ery  limited  capacity  of  Jjord  GrenyiUe  always  followed  the 
events  of  the  French  revofntioft  at  a  ereat  distance.  He  saw 
it  only  in  its  public  devastations^  and  bad  no  conceptioos'of 
the  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  institotions*  Jill  his  measores  were  therefore  misjudged, 
and  ail  hrs  emissaries  injudiciously  selected.  Genius  di»- 
cerns  merit.  Petty  knaverv  employs  its  proper  representa- 
tives ;  and  ignQrance  and  folly  are  always  ignorantlyand  fool- 
ishly served.  The  late  minister  devised  a  melancholy  legacy 
to  the  public^  if  it  be  true  that  he  made  it  his  dyine  request 
to  his  tnajes^  to  be  advised  by  Lord  Greoville  in  the  choice 
of  his  ministry.  He  secured  a  $hort  prelection  and  conti- 
nuance of  his  own  fame :  for  the  name  of  Pitt  never  stood 
so  high  as  at  the  present  moment;  when  a  ministry  consist- 
ing prindpatly  of  his  declared  and  inveterate  opponents, 
move  in  his  trammels,  scrapulonsly  trace  his  political  steps, 
and  impiioitly  sobmit  to  the  guidance  of  his  spirit. 

The  talents  of  Britain  surely  are  not  in  a  state  of  dila- 

Cidation.  Its  progress  in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the 
ranches  of  political  ceconomy  prove  the  contrary.  Fo- 
reigners are  astonished  to  observe  our  institutions,  and  the 
applications  of  real  piiilosophy  co  every  thing  in  England, 
except  to  the  offices  and  services  ol'govemtnent. 

This  is  the  period  in  winch  extraordinary  men  should  be 
invited  to  shew  themselves,  and  not*  be  selected  by  a  miniiter 
who  cannot  know  them,  .ei^eriiy  in^ormatioa  or  by  sym- 
pathy. 

Under  the  influence  of  animating,  thoogh  not  always 

the  most  justifiaiile  passions,   France  first  astonished,  tlien 

subdued,  the  continent  by  splendid   achievements*      Are 

.ttiere  tiomeans  beyond  tiie  sonorous  orations  of  the  minister 

for  foreign  affairs,  or  the  buffoopery  of  a  dramatic  manager? 

Wilt  the  puns  of  the  war**minister — in  sbortjiwill  shameless 

self-adulation,  consisting    priacipaUy  of    Irish   gasconnde, 

.    brenthe  snfficieot  courage  at  this  awf^l  period  into  the  hearts 

of  Britons?  Is  it  Jby  adding,  instead  of  withdrawing  their  tiur- 

dens  and  oppressions,  ol*  which  ministers  do  not  participate  f 

Is  it  by  committing  the  adjustment  pf  tho9e  galling  evtk  to  a 

'   jowg  do4  'iaaxpeneooed   snioi9ter>  who  jidopts  only  the 
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lulfngs  of  his*  nnfeelkig  predecessor?  Is  it  by  dearing 
offices  and  places  of  useless  lumber  to  fill  them  with  lum- 
ber as  useless,  tbat  the  -men  of  ihis  country  ase  lo  be  iniluced 
to  quit  their /cniilies>  to  00^  themselves  with  wounds^  or 
to  sacri6ce  their  lives  ? 

'  Tlie  further  aulmadversiom/  in  this  pamphlet,  on  the  coun- 
sels and  conduct  of  the  late^mioistration^  may  generally 
be  suppoiied — but  cvi  bonaf  If  the  author  would  parody 
his  own  work)  aud  apply  it  to  the  present  ministry^it  might 
he  of  some  utility ;  and  we  seriously  recommend  it  to  him, 
4Mr  <to  any  other  wriiter  having  similar  sources  of  information, 
<o publish,  partly  from  facts,  partly  from  deductions, 
.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of. the  nation  on  thb 
jtlslgnation  or  dismissal  of  the  present  ministry* 

The  inquiry  might  he  conducted  nearly  in  the  following 
ttanner : 

The  ttatton  may  be  described  as  having  been  nHsled  by 
counts  originating  in  the  principle  of  universal  selfishness. 
•Bv.  Scottish  philosophers  the  terra  was  softened  into  utility, 
which  is  dogmatized  by  Scottish  statesmen  and  ScottisU 
writers  as  the  universal  principle  of  human  action. 

When  this  principle  of  policy,  by  means  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Bute,  reached  the  British  cabinet,  it  substituted  influence 
for  prerogative^  and  extending  that  influence  through  the 
legislature,  it  perverted  the  principal  powers  of  the  British 
constitution. 

The  fruits  of  that  perversioiv might  be  shortly  aad  strik- 
ingly delineated^  in  the  origin  and  consequences  of  theAroe- 
fican  war;  in  the  mode  of  interference  with  the  French 
fevolution;and  in  all  the  disastrous  events  which  have  placed 
Cbe  greater  part  of  Europe  in  the  power  of  France. 
*  Britain  is  hovering  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss^  and  a  change 
takes  place — of  what  ?  of  ministers. 

In  what  circumstances  do  the  present  ministers  difier  from 
^  ^    their  predecessors  ? 

This  diflerence  should  be  ascertained  by  tbeir  conduct  to 
#  foreign  nations,  in  donuUic  arrangaiunts,  and  in  those  which 
^Tegard  the  colontBs. 

W      In  most  of  these  circumstances  it  would  be  Ibund  that 
«     they  follow  implicitly  the  steps  of  their  predecessors.    They 

fsrsist  in  the  ridiculous  system  of  forming  coalitions  against 
ranee;  and  in  the  treatment  of  Prussia,  they  have  nearly 
copied  that  of  the  former  ministers  respecting  Spuio ;  with 
the  additional  absurdity  of  appcfiling  to  European  powers^ 
buttoned  up  in  the  pockets  of  Buonaparte. 

They  pretend,  to  meditate  expeditions  .without  any  prac- 
ticable objectSjand  to  send  armies^  whea  they  can  i^cc 
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on  the  melliod  of  forming  them,  to  hold  oiit*  our  remaining' 
allies  to  the  sword  of  the  enerav- 

.  They  trust  their  domestic  safety  to— Catamarans  ! !  in- 
troduced by  the  sage  counsels  of  a  Sidmouth  and  a  Hawkesbury 
— as  the  Trojan  horse  was  introduced  to  save  Troy.  The  only 
chance  these  cunning  statesmen  can  have  of  being  remem- 
bered by  posterity  is  tlieir  having,  in  their  own  imaginations, 
outwitted  Fouche,  and  by  means  of  his  own  spies,  snatched 
the  catamaran?  ou^  of  his  hands. 

Here  the  author  might  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  Lordt 
Sidmouth  and  Hawkesbury,  and  shew,  if  be  can,  the  advan- 
tages to  the  public,  of  pensioning  them  and  their  families. 
He  might  also  make  some  reflections  on  the  use  of  atrociouf 
auxiliaries  in  war,which  have  been  abandoned,  as  contending 
states  have  advanced  in  civilization.  He  should  point  out 
the  consequences  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  uses  of  ser* 
pent-pots,  assassins,  poisoned  arms,  poisoned  springs  and 
magazines^  the  refusal  of  quarter^  and  the  torture  of  pri* 
doners. 

When  he  had  described  the  consequences  of  this  condoctt 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  he  might  direct  bis  riew  to  the  - 
internal  state  of  Britain. 

It  is  said  (but  we  only  speak  the  language  of  mmonr)  trtien 
the  names  and  the  appointments  of  the  new  ministry  were 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  it  is  Mid ^  he  archly  observed. 
Would  not  this  list  of  clever  fellows  be  improved  by  the  in- 
termixture of  more  men  of  character?  it  was  answered, 
'The  French  ministers  and  asents  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  good  characters/— Ho !  ho  !    k  that  the  reason  ? 

The  pretence  of  changing  one  set  of  orators  for  another 
set  of  orators,  carries  on  the   very  front  of  it  tlie  strongest 
stigma  of  folly.     Every  thing  in  Europe  has  proceeded  na-   * 
turally  from  the  corrupt  fermentation  of  old  societies,  pas- 
sing almost  spontaneously  into  new  forms.    These  transi- 
tions are  not  terminated.    Our  ministers  and  the  adherents      r   , 
which  are  forced  on 'them,  gaze  with  amazement  on  the      ^ 
diversified  and  unexpected  events;  not  having  the  facolties  A  ^ 
to  refer  them  to  principles,  and  not  seeing  the  links  of  the    ^ 
great  revolutionary  chain  which  is  thrawn  over  the  necks  of    ^ 
the  surrounding  states.  V 

'  In  other  circumstances,  an  amnsing  description  might  be 
given  of  English  declaimers  addressing  manifestoes  to  such 
states;  and  of  great  logicians,  affecting,  by  a  tawdry  sjpccies 
of  oratory,  to  change  the  temperament  and  disposition  of 
nations,  to  make  heroes  of  shop-keepers,  of  men*millinert; 
and  of  the  panders  of  brothels  and  club  houses." 

But  the  circumstance  of  the  worst  omen^  and  of  the 
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Seatest  astoQi^ment  is^tbat  a  prince  of  real  genius,  of  ex* 
nsive  knowledge,  and  of   the  highest  accomplishmeDtSj 
fthpukt  commit  all  hia  foture  hopes  to  such  men. 
Whatever  ?elf-adulatioa  may  alledge;  whatever  the  flat** 
.     taring  flippancy  of  their  newspapers  may  affirm }  their  effbrU, 
their  n^easures,  aTul  their   actions,  prove  them  ikcompb* 
TENT,  when  brought  to  the  lofty  and  gigantic  standard  of 
the  TMilleries.    In  the  single  ofhce  of  the  Rue  de  Kaoqae. 
there  is  more  political  information,  more  aeUial  science^ 
more^gf  nuine  philosophical  ii^etal,  though  mixed  with  revo- 
lalH)l>ary  dross,  than  m  the  whole  of  the  British  ministry, 
whiph  certainly   possesses    eloquence,   wit,  and   humour, 
'    ^nd  altPQst  every  thing  except  tlie  very  elements  of  political 

.  When  the  character  and  even  the  existence  of  the  country^ 
may  he  at  stak?,  the  mind  of  the  minister  to  whose  care  it  iW 
|ie<r^liarly  committed,  seems  to  wander  after  curious  and 
slr^ge  conceits :  having  no  sober  impressions  of  utility,  and 
never  taking  comprehensive  and  practicable  views  of  a  great 
^Dd  tf^porciint  subject,  he  always  shews  a  depraved  taste  for 
p0|tj  pdra^oxes  and  trivial  puns. 

What,  in  such  a  situation,  would  have  a  full  and  salutary 
filpieiDn  the  v^hplecountry  f  THEcaNoucT  oftbe  prince. 

If  the  tiileptsof  his  royal  highness  would  asspme  theic 
<(>wo  lustre ;  if  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and 
no^  tJu^s^  of  his  counsellors,  every  thing  desirable  to  Britons 
^0914  &>How.  •  l^or  every  map  who  has  studied  tbc  charac- 
%^i  oftbe  Prince  of  Wales,  knows  his&;enins  wants  iiri^pas^ 
onty,  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  high  and  awful  requisitions  of 
bis  present  situation. 

His  royal  bighness's  numerous  accomplishments  are  an- 
*    knp^n  to  the  public ;  or  they  are  distorted  hy  a  species  of 
moral  fpfraction,  by  passing  through  the  charnctera  which 
generally  surround   him.    Among  his  royal  bighnesjs^s  ap- 
pai^fit  favourites,  how  many  can  be  justly  denominated  hia 
|iirie94s  r     Mow  many,  and  how  refined  urc  I  heir  efforts,  ta 
^impose  Uie  language  of  Qattery  for  that  of  real  admiratiofi  ? 
^    "VVhich  ofM»em,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward   ioci- 
^fttkNs  attempted  with  delicacy   and  dignity  to.  hint  pro- 
per informntion  and   advice?     And    when  his   royal    high- 
tte^s  has  €on4<^$cended  to  bi^slow  confidence,  in  what  instance 
has  it  been  used  to  his  personal  honour,  or  to  the  real  ad« 
vanto(re  ot  h.^s  royal  highne^>  inhertiance  P  . 

And  yH-these  persons  are  introduced  to  the  public  (which 
Jknows  tliejujH!*  the.  herm's  of  wisdom  and  integrity  who  are  to 
§avo  it.  CorruptiojQ  is  to  expire  beneath  the  strokes  of  pob- 
Ut  vbtuc,  given  bj  their  :itrong  and  pu^n  hands;  mid  ii.aoj 
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^reqpitig  roots  ihould  tend  forth  new  sacfcers^  thej  trtf  MjL        ' 
totescape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  titeir  relations^  credHors^  an^l       • 
dependen  ts  \  a  the  Several  offices  of  the  state. 

His  majesty^  in  earty  yotith,  i^upposed  he  had  fotihd  ^itt 
and  firttroQS  tmn,  T^ben  he  surrounded  himself  \fRh  the  Ad-  . 
iteH  tXki  sturdy  S^ots ;  the  conseqtiendes  are  recorded  in  ever- 
llislmi^  characters  in  the  history  of  t^is  coautry.  The  prince 
has  either  chos^h  or  'admits  bis  coimsellors^  principally  Irpih 
ihnfc  Irish,  whose  prominent  Characteristics  are  vivacity,  extra- 
Vagtace,  and  gasoooade :  every  thing  by  them  isemteDisbed^ 
exaggerated,  and  affectedly  generous,  and  their  langna^  is 
always  hyperbolical ;  they  are  lively,  jovial,  bullying,  loVers 
of  women  and  good  cheer — some  of  them,  however,  posset*  ^ 
sing  great  facility  of  certain  thoughts,  and  a  happy  manher 
«f  expressing  them :  but  if  his  royal  highness  rely  on  the 
coi^NSELS  of  such  men  in  matters  of  hidi  moment,  or  in 
tkiatters  of  prudence,  he  may  pay  with  his  inheritance  for 
u  few  pleasinff  flashes  of  wit,  or  a  few  soaring  flights  of  ima- 
gination. Hate  not  the  best  statesmen  of  Eno- 
X.AND  ALWAYS  fiEEN  ENGLISHMEN?  But  it  may  be  said^ 
vhere  are  thev?  The  elements  of  genius  and  ralour  are 
afforded  in  all  periods  equally ;  but  the  art  of  combining 
or  the  stimuli  to  their  production, .  are  not  always  alike. 
Though  gpreat  minds  are  not  inheritances,  and  heroes  and 
statesmen  are  not  propagated — the  ancient  houses  of  this 
'-country  arc  not  wholly  Without  their  representatives. 

file  jdly,  but  truly  honourable  Nohfolk,  whose  talents 
.areofa  superior  order ;  whose  character  has  never  been 
coiitaminated  by  corruption,  and  whose  property  and  popu- 
larity would  command  provinces — what  would  be  the  effects 
of  m  vigorous  and  incessant  efforts,  when  compared  with 
those  of  adxHEirturers,  iVho  spin  cobwebs  in  parliamentafy  . 
'debates,  and  cover  importatit  truths  with  masses  of  words, 
without  discussing  or  con»prehending  \||^em  f 

In  the  primary  and  essential  quHlities  of  real  genius  and 
taAent ;  in  tmowfedge  duly  an-anged  ;  m  informatcnn  veiled 
with  modesty ;  in  patriotic  and  pn\*nte   honour;  in  all  tlte^    •■ 
properties  which  interest  thase  wl»o  do  not  sabstitute  the  ear*-  ^ 
for  the  understanding,  and  fancy  for  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  the   *? 
Earl  of  Chrchesler  rises  on  a  corapartson  with  the  most  ac*-  -    « 
complished  of  his  ancestors ! 

We    could    proceed   in   this  honourable  list,  and    add  . 
other  names,  if  we  were  called  upon — we  ouly  mean#  ihat 
at  this  tremendous  moment,   the  Prince  cff  VVatea  should 
obuou$ty  diSvisk  the  influence  of  his  high  rank  and  fortune 
on  obje<n3  worthy  of  his  regard. 

It  it  by  drawing  out  the  first  talmts^  not  those  g^  wit  and 
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'homour,  but  those  of  wudom  and  virtue  (which  have  beea 
loug  neglected  !) ;  it  must  be  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  such 
talents, by  VOLUNTARY  sacripicks,  and  by  shewing  4 

^COMMON    FEELING   WITH   ALL  THE   INHABITANTS  Of  THIS 

CQUNTRYj  that  they  can  be  induced  to  form  %  barrier  against 
the  plan  of  universal  dominion,  which  is  every  day  rendered 
more  practicable.  It  is  wholly  in  vain,  that  the  votaries  of 
dissipation,  luxury,  and  profli^acv.  Call  on  the  numerous 
classes  of  oppressed  labour  and  industry,  for  union  and  pi- 
trioUc  energy  ;  while  tliose  classes  are  gradually  rendered 
unsusceptible  of  a  common  feeling,  and  are  coldly  deliberate 
ing  on  the  comparative  effects  of  the  mandates  of  a  victo^ 
rioud  enemy,  and  the  endless  requisitions  of  domestic  and  in* 
effectual  projects ! 

To  produce  any  thing  like  national  hope,,  public  men  mtut 
be  found,  who  instead  of  bursting  in  hungry  crouds  into  the 
abandoned  places  of  tiieirpredecessors»  and  proclaiming  with 
indecent  folly  their  long  and  gormandizing  festivities — who, 
instead  of  continuing  and  increasing  t|)e  shameful  burtheQs 
of  sinecures,  extravagant  pensions,  and  fraudulent  super- 
annuations; will  commence  their  career  with  acts  of  real  and 
.generous  self-denial.  The  novelty  would  give  it  peculiar 
effect ;  and  a  national  spirit  might  be  roused,  on  which  some 
plan  of  national  defence  and  national  security  might  be  prac- 
,ticable.  >  But  without  the  syMpath^y  of  the  whole  P£(t- 
PLE,  the  conceits,  and  jokes,  and  contrivances  of  a  Wind- 
.bam,  are  not  worth  the- paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
There  are  not  ten  men  in  Britain,  left  to  their  choice,  who 
would  entrust  themselves  to  such  conceits  :  for  if  some  per- 
sons of  real  and  practicable  wisdom,  some  acknowledged  and 
popular  mindsj  should  not  be  soon  employed,  to  engage  the 
HEARTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE,  the  past  cvils  of  Freuch  outrages 
will  be  comparative  happiness  to  those  which  may  be  inflicted 
on  Britain :  and  the  misery  of  ages  will  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence. 

On  our  policy  respecting;  the  colonies,  we  shall  follow  the 
example  of  the  writer,  and  defer  our  observations  until  his 
have  appeared ;  but,  as  we  suspect,  he  will  be  the  advocate 
of  the  Dills  depending  in  parliament,  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican claims,  we  sballjust  observci  that  in  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  Britain  and  America,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
they  have  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  some  de- 
.  grees  of  political  and  civil  liberty  on  the  earth ;  it  is  not  the 
true  policy  of  either  to  favour  commercial  speculations  10 
.the  injury  of  the  English  navy  ;  on  the  increase  and  on  the 
proper  use  of  wlucb  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Ame* 
rica  as  well  as  Britain  may  depend. 
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If  the  Britiib  Davy  b«  checked  and  sacri6ced  to  commer- 
cal  Tiews  and  the  prosperitj  of  planters  and  merchants^  and 
the  enemy  should  reach  and  establisli  himself  rn  South 
America,  the  peace  and  fate  of  the  world  will  be  at  bb  <fi8- 
posal^  and  liberty  will  be  the  snbject  ortly  of  history. 


Art.  X. — Account  of  the  State  of  France  and  its  Govern* 
ment  during  the  *ta$t  Three  Years.  By  Israel  JVortley. 
Small  Bvo,  pp.  Z67.    Johnson.     1800. 

MR.  Israel  Worsley  had  established  a  school  in  France 
immediately  after  the  revolution^  ''  in  which  interesting  eo^ 
ployment  he  had  been  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  the  most 
brilliant  success/'  As  the  government  had  held  out  every 
encouragement  to  houses  of  education,  and  in  many  caset^ 
where  the  respectability  of  the  teachers  Justified  it,  had  giveh 
out  of  the  national  domains  premises  free  of  rent,  Mr.  W. 
expected  that  an  establishment /tjirf  his  would  have  been 
rather  the  object  of  their  care,  than  of  their  censure :  but  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  wa{^  not  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  seminary  of  Mi".  Israel  Worsley,  who  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  Verdun.  After  various  adventures,  the  author 
escaped  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  into  England,  where 
henatmally  conceived,  that  curiosity  would  be  on  the  stretch 
to  learn  tome  news  of  that  country,  from  whose  bourne  so 
few  travellers  have  lately  returned;  and  be  accordingly  pre- 
sents his  countrymen  with  an  account  which,  we  fear,  will 
disappoint  the  expectations,  of  those  who  do  not  rediect, 
that  a  prisoner's  history  of  men  and  manners  xnnst  very 
much  resemble  a  blind  man's  description  of  a  landscape; 
Each  must  derive  a  great  deal  from  hearsay.  Indeed  Mr. 
'W.  confesses  that  some  of  the  information  which  he  now 
communicates  to  the  public,  was  received  from  the  intelli- 
gent gens  d'armes,  who  conveyed  him  from  Mons  to  Verdun. 

There  is^very  little  of  interesting  matter  in  this  writer's 
afrcount  of  France  and  its  government.  The  necessity  of 
filling  a  volume  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  introdfpictioa 
of  much  old  news.  We  find  among  other  things  a  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  our  late  Premier  who,  it  seemst,  was 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  IjOw  Countries  '  M  the 
best  friend  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  because  ia  bim 
.they  hoped  to  find  the  deliverer  of  Europe.' 

The  e^hiiufeurs  are  a  race  of  gentlemen  of  whom,  W9  re- 
collect DO  resemblance  since  the  days  of  the  Mobockf^  wiioic 
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exploits  aie  recorded  in  the  Spectator.    Mn  W.  l^fves  the 
followiog  accouot  of  these  worsbippers  of  Valcali  x 

'  An  occorreace  has  lately  taken  place  in  Flanders,  which  is  n^t 
generally  knawn  in  ^England,  and  may  be  meutioned  tu  show  thedis* 
pottition  of  the  present  goveroment  of  France.  An  alarm  of  pergonal 
danger  has  been  raised  amongst  them,  by  the  arrest  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  upon  a  pretext  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  company  of  men,  who  arc  known  by  the  n^meoi  echau/curs^ 
or  warmers,  hare  infested  the  Low  Countries  for  sometime  past.  The 
aons  of  some  good  families  are  supposed  to  be  coanBct^  with  them, 
nrho^  being  dissipated  and  extravagant,  are  not  supplied  by  their 
parents  with  the  adequate  means  of  indulgence,  and  have  aHied  them* 
selves  to  characters  notoriously  bad,  in  order  to  make  d£i)redation9 
on  the  property  of  others.  It  is  said,  that  they  are  veiy  numeroui'; 
that  they  ace  dispersed  in  different  directions,  keep  up  a  regular  cor- 
.fespondetiQe,  and  are  united  as  in  a  common  cause.  Their  CMstoai 
lias  been,  to  beset  a  house  in  the  countrv*  sometimes  in  large  bodies ; 
Attd  having  gained  admittance,  te  hold  the  feet  of  themaster,  mistress, 
4>r  other  principal  person  they  found,  close  to  the  fire,  or  over  it  in 
the  flame,  in  order  to  makjQ  them  declare  in  what  place  their  most 
^valuable  property  was  concealed ;  and  when  they  had  takep  it^  they 
idecamped.'  These  circumstances  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
JDeighbonrhood  of.  Brussels ;  and  some  persons  have  suffered  long  and 
severe  fits  of  illness)  botli  from  the  fright,  and  from  the  wounds  they 
liave  received.  It  is  now  Dearly  two  years  since  the  gendarmerie  bt* 
jan  to  take  these  people  up ;  and  it  has  beeit  pretended,  f  tbi^  the  ra- 
SMfictttioiis  ftf  this  evil  vpreadso  wide,  that  the  most  ^lerfect^aeeviK^ 
*was  neeessafy,  in  oivier  to  insurethe  arrest  of  the  remainder  of  thorn; 
«f  course,  none  have  yet  been  brought  to  their  trials  Many  respect* 
able  ^hoosekeiipers,  ii  good- character,  baye  lifM^o  arrested  afid  d«<» 
itainedio  prison;  aomeof  them.of  extensive  prQpejrty,  w|]ta cannot 
ibe  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  infiunc^s  t^iid..  In  M^e  month 
4>f  August  it  was  currently  reported,  that  the  persons  arrested  amounts 
4*d  to  four  hundred,  all  of  whom  remained  without  evidence,  orprocif 
of  guilt,  within  the  walls  of  their  prison.  It  must  be  presumed,  that- 
some  other  than  that  of  the  echaufagc^  is  the  cause  of  such  nume- 
rous arrests ;  and  it  thrc«ir  fox  a  time  a  damp  on  th^tniods  of  the 
peopile  of  the  Low  Country,  to  whon)  this  a&irsceu»  to  have  been 
confisned.  A  proof,  amongst  many  others,  that  the  governmaot  of 
FraiM?e  gives  an  account  of  its  cunduct  otdy  wheo  it*pltaaes,  Uid 
in  a  I  oanner  which  is  mosfagreeabltf  to  i'^self/  •      , 

Tl  le  leapersA^e  AQotber  xmrefp^cies  oi  tb(&  hiunaa  geiHis  ; 

*  1  he  French  have  some  battalions  of  troops  tinlik^  any  that  we 
^now^ :  J^y  are  calicvi  Icapers,  and  are  trained  io  the  greatest  agility 
and  sU  ilfin  corporeal mo%em^nts :  they  «c€0||ipa«y  a  corresponding 
-namhi  r  of  oavalry  inlothe^ld, -whObehofii^s  nfe  accustomed  ta 
4:iirry  4  JOhJe,  JMidnatio  start  wbei^a  man  kaps  npbehind  the  nd«r.r 
Th^tt'  e\  olutious  are  made  with  wonder  Ail  rapidity ;  they  gallop  away 
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to  the  (iliBe  where  tiley  ai-^  required  to  act,  and  imniediately  tin 
leapers  juropdown,  form  themselves  into  a  line  of  battle  behind  the 
bors<t,  and  become  a  sepal'ate  array.  Wheh  their  orders  are  executed, 
or  they  meet  witl>  a  repulse,  they  jiimp  up  flgain,  each  behind  his 
companion,  and  are  carried  off  in  safety  to  another  place/ 

If  the  flotilla  from  Boulogne  shduld  iidport  any  of  these 
light  46mi-eavalry>  we  hope  that  Mr.  Astley  of  the  Royal 
Amphitheatre  may  be  able  to  increase  his  trc^op  by  taking 
3orae  of  them  alire. 

As  Napoleon  and  his  friend  Talleyrand  are  evfer  fertife 
ID  expedients,  we  should  not  wonder  if  a  rej^im'ent  of 
rcA/zii/^t/r<  were  embodied,  and  armed  with  pi^stol  tinder-boxes 
and  warming-pans.  We  trif^  the  engineers  of  the  Phoftni;^, 
and  Sun  fire-ofiices  will  give  a  good  account  of  this  pari  of 
the  enemy's  force. 

The  apparatus  of  tbe  guillotine,  aiccbrding  to  Mr.  W.  iii 
nearness  of  mechanism  and  velocity  of  movement  rivlils  tbe 
most  ingenious  of  our  patent  machines. 

N.Q.  ^  The  weight  of  the  axe,  i^hich  ii  made  witd^d 
slanting  edge^  like  our  ivory  cucumber  slices,  ii  forif 
pounds/ 

As  a  schoolmaster's  head,  '  ode  dmull  head,'  carried  all  hii 
vrealth,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Worsley  should  regret  his  ba« 
nishmentfrom  the  vicinity  of  such  an  instrument; 

Art.  XL — Memoirs  of  Rirhard  Camber  lard,  written  lit) 
himulf.    4tQ^  \l.  1  Is.  Gd.     Lackington.     1B06; 

TIE  whx)  proposes  to  entertain  the  world  with  his  owii 
biography,  yndertakesa  task  of  considerable  embarrassment 
and  perplexity.  The  public  are  naturally  disposed  to  inquire 
by  what  means  the  author  has  succeeded  in  persuading  hini* 
self  that  theevents  of  hi$  own  life  are  6f  sufficient  interest 
findim|W)rtnnce  to  be  introduced  to  their  attention,  and  how 
be  has  fortified  himself  in  the  resolution  of  challenging  d 
fevere  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  hi$  own  merits»  ]Sdt  though 
there  may  he  many  who  are  exempt  from  the  influence  of 
tjiat  delusion,  which  raAgnifies  to  the  min<l  all  objects  ne^trlr 
connected  with  itself,  ^nid  who  may  therefore  wonder  at  the 
boldness  which  prompts  any  one  to  become  his'  own  histo- 
rian, yet  we  know  not  il  the  practice  be  such  as  merits  to  be 
very  «everel}r  reprehended,  or  very  actitely  discoiif-aged  ; 
at  leasJt  when  resorted  tohy  men  who,  by  tiieir  known  inte- 
grity and  honour, have  given  the  puhlit:  a  pledge  for  a  =  much 
impartiaiilv  as  cnn  reasonably  I  e  expected    from  bumart 
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imture.  In  such  cases  we  may  at  least  be  assured  that  ibe 
iai:is  recorded  are  autheutic>  and  t'ouiided  on  the  best  of  ail 
.|»ossible  evidence,  the  personal. knowledge «if  the  writer;  and 
it  is  no  trifling  advantage  to  be  reheved  train  the  uncertainty 
which  is  incident  to  the  |>€rusal  oF  a  narrative  cooipiiexi 
from  scattered  papers  or  accidental  communication. 

With  respect  to   the  vohjme  before  us^  we   confess  witJi 
great  satisfaction,  tha(r.  the  uneasiness  with   which    we  natu- 
rally sat  down  to   listen  to  all  that  the  writer  was  to  tell   u^ 
about  himself,  soon  wore  awny,  and  was  succeeded  by   very 
different  feelings.     Mr.  Cu'uberlund  certainly  does   not  say 
too  much  when  he  promises  the  reader  that   *'  if  he  be  can- 
did, he  will  not  be  di^'^nstecf,  and  that  if  he  be  easily  amused, 
he  wilt  iK)t  be  distippoiuted/     On  the  candonr  of  the  public, 
there  certainly  is  no  unreasonable  demand,  and  their  desire  of    . 
entertainment  will  meet  with  abundant  gratification. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  interest  and  attraction  of  these 
'    Memoirs  is  derived  from  the  variety  of  anecdotes,  with  which 
they  are  enriched,  relative  to  some  of  the  most  distinguisheid 
persons  of  his  time,  for  themost  part  literary,,  with  m«iuy  of 
whom  it  was  the  author's  fortune  to  be  on  terms  ornUimatc  fa- 
miliarity. The  general  merits  oflhe  work  may  bevery  briefly 
stated.  It  is  written  in  an  c*asy  unambitious  flowing  style;  fre- 
quently animated  by  no  ordinary  degree  of  sprighlUness  and  vi- 
vacity, disfigured  sometimes  by  affectation  and  false  taste,  and 
•  sometimes  sinking  into  tedious  and  feeble  garrulity.' It  exhibits 
uniformly  a, spirit  of  benevolence  and  liberality,  which  confer 
the  highest  honour  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  writer  ; 
though  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had   suppressed  that 
fretful  propensity  to  compkiint  which   \i  visible  throughout 
the  volume,   and  which,  however  it  may  hin^e  been  excited 
by  unworthy  usage,  must  always  discredit  tiie  firmness  and 
equanimity  of  those  who  permit  themselves  to  indulge    it. 
These  pages,  in  sliort,  are   the  production  of  one   who  bas 
the  very  highest  pretensions- to  the  sentiments  of  a  gentle- 
man,   and    the  erudition  of  a  scholar,  and  will  be  impati- 
ently resorted  to,  by  all  who  are  capable  of  csttovatiug   the 
value  of  those  chayacters.  Besides,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  our  countrygien   will  be   so   ungrateful  as  to  receive 
with  indifference  a  narrative  offered  them   by  so  oW  and 
venerableaservantof  the  public,  one  who,  if  he  cannot  ad- 
vance a  very  powerful  title  to  the  inspiration  of  genius,  may 
at  least  claim  the  truly  enviable  praise  of  singular  activity 
of  mind,  invariably  employed  in    the  cause  of  virtue,  and  iii. 
the  communication  of  guiltless  entertainment  and  valuable 
msUncliiUk. 
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,  Before  we  proceed  to  select  such  specimlens  of  the  Work  ks 
We  hope  may  make  otir  readers  discontenied  till  they  have 
consulted  the  whole,  we  shall  venture  to  notice  a  very  few 
of  its  subordinate  blemishes,  sincerely  wishing  that  many 
future  editions  will  give  Mr.  C.  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing themw  In  page  220,  we  read,  '  1  had  fairly  edrnt  it,' 
which  is  a  rank  vulgarism.  The  use  of  the  word  'inspi- 
ration,' in  the  following  sentence,  is  scarcely  warrantable  : 
'  I  confess  it  would  be  a  vanity  serving  only  to  expose  my 
degeneracy,  were  it  accompanied  \yith  the  inspiration  of  do 
worthier  passion/  W^  greatly  doubt  whether  the  word 
querulential  be  legitimate  £nglish ;  and  the  word  '  suscita- 
tion,'  p.  586,  and  *  located,'  (*  Here  he  has  located  some  of 
his  liveliest  scenes,')  p.  476,  are,  to  say  the  best,  insufferably 
pedantic.  At  one  period  of  Mr.  C.'S  life  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  spent  in  Ireland,  where,  we  presutne> 
he  acquired  the  notion  of  being  *  indignantly  regardless,' 
"p.  360,  which  reminds  us  of  the  reflection  of  Costard,  ia 
the  play,*  who  on.  being  led  away  to  prison  consoles  himself 
by  saying, '  I  thank  God,  I  haveaslittlp  patience  as  another 
man,  tind  tkercjhre  I  can  be  quiet.' 

The  vohime  commences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's family,  and  he  may  justly  boast  of  ancestors  illustrious 
Tor  their  piety,  benevolence,  and  erudition.  His  father  was 
grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  l6c) I,  author  of  the  work  enti- 
tled I)e  Legibus  Naturae,  composed  in  opposition  tp  the 
fashionable  impiety  of  Hobbes.  His  mother  was  the  youn- 
ger daughter  of  thatillustriou.s  scholar  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
master  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  the  Phoebe  of  Byron's 
Pastoral  in  the  Spectator.     Of  that  formidable  critic  a  very 

E leasing  and  amiable  portrait  is  exhibited,  which  represents 
im  as  divested  of  all  the  terror^  of  learning,  and  all  the 
sternness  of  controversy  ;  generous,  benevolent,  alive  to  all 
the  milder  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  not  intolerant  of  the 
usual  courtesies  of  society.  The  memory  of  his  parents,  espe- 
cially of  his  mother,  is  consecrated  by  the  author  in  a  style  of 
eDlogtum,  somewhat  highly  coloured.  But  whocan  blame  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  son,  when  dwelling  on  such  recollections? 
Mr.  Cumberland  himself  was  born  in  February,  1732,  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  master's  lodge  at  Trinity  College,  under 
the  roof  of  his  grandfather  Bcnliey.  At  this  point  of  his 
narrative,  he  stops  to  take  the  following  gloomy  perspective  of 
his  future  life : 


*  Love's  Labour  L»?t, 
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*  WKen  from  tht  date,ifct  which  my  hjttofy  now  pftTKie%  Hook  fcf- 
viSLTti  through  ft  prriud  of  luore  than  seventy  and  twoye^rSi  I  discpvi^ff 
nothing  within  my  horizon,  of  which  to  be  vain-glorious  ;  no  suddeii 
heights  to  turn  me  giddy,  no  dazzling  gleams  of  fortune's  sunshine 
to  bewilder  me ;  nothing  but  one  long  laborious  track,  not  often 
ttrewed  with  roses,  and  thorny,  cold  and  liarren  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  where  weariness  wants  repose,  and  age  has  need  of 
comfort.  I  see  myself  unfortunately  cast  upon  a  lot  in  life  neither 
congenial  with  my  character,  nor  friendly  to  my  peace  combat* 
ing  with  dependence,  disappointment,  and  disgusts  of  various  sorts, 
transplanted  from  a  xrollege,  within  whose  walls  I  had  devoted  my- 
lelf  tb  -studies,  which  I  pursued  with  ardent  passion  and  a  rising 
reputation,  and  what  to  obtain  ?  What,  but  the  experience  t>f  diffi- 
culties, and  the  credit  of  overcoming  them  ;  the  useful  chastise- 
ment, which  unkindness  has  inflicted,  and  the  ^conscious  satisfac* 
lion  of  not  having  merited,  lior  in  any  i instance  of  my  life  revenged 
it?* 

That  Mr,  C.  h^s  liad  mncli  to  coinplaiit  of,  we  are  willing 
to  allow, bnt  he  has  also  had  n^ucli  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  we 
Bcarcdy  think  that  the  sequel  of  his  relation  will  be  found  tQ 
warrant  so  dismal  and  des|>onding  a  prelude. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  the  autlior  was  sent  to  Bury  school, 
and  as  the  time  of  his  family  was  then  divided  belwecnCIam*- 
bridge  andStanwick  in  Northamptonshire,  the  rejctory  of  hit  • 
father,  the   holidays   wliich  were   spent  at  Trinity  Lodge 
gave  him  those  impressions  of  love  and  veneration  for  Dr. 
Bentley,  which,  though  at  that  time  so  young,  he  baa  never 
yet  lost.     From  Bury,  at   the  age  of   1(2,  he  w»s  removed 
to  VVestnrtinster,  where  he  did  not  remain  longer  than  a  year 
and  a  half.     At  the  early  age  of  14,  he  was  transplanted  to 
Trinity  College.     'J*he   reader  does  not  travel  to  this  period  - 
of  the  life  without  being  indulged  with  copions  specimens 
of  the  author's  juvenile  compositions  in  Rnglish  verse.    These 
are,  without  question,  very  respectable  exercises,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  rising  talents  of  Mr.  C.  ;  but,  though  we 
are  disposed  to  make  every  allowance,  for  the  fond  compla- 
cency with  which  every  one  surveys  the  contents  of  his  own 
port- folio,  yet  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  approve  th« 
practice  of  forcing  sudh   performances  on  tlie  notice  of  the 
public.     They  certainly  can  add  nothing  to  thestock  of  na- 
tional poetry,  and>  we   shoulcj   i\^  rehend,  can  afford  but 
little  rational  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  an  author.     lt.i§ 
by  the  exertions  of  the  ripe  and  finished  understanding  tliat 
literary  reputation  must  stand  or  fall:  it  is  therefore  a   niti- 
fnl  and  mistaken  ambition  whicii  prompts  the  man  to  make  n 
parade  of  the  labours  ot  the  school-  boy .  If  Ins  trwilurt  rpcrfvruH' 
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anoes  ha\'e  acquired  him  solid  and  permaoenl  distinction, 
his  fame  can  belittle  i^dvanc'ed  by  the  display  of  his  earlier 
eflFbsions;  if  not,  the  wonders  of  his  unfledged  fancy  will 
only  shew  how  much  he  has  declined  froth  the  promise  of  his 
younger  days. 

The  period  of  Mr.  C.'s  residejiceat  Cambridge  waiidi»* 
tinguished  by  such  intense  diligence  as  greatly  endangered 
his  life*  Of  his  mathematical  studies  and  scholastic  dispu** 
tations  we  have  a  minute  account,  which  shews  the  power- 
ful emulation  and  thirst  for  distinction  which  then  animated, 
bis  pursuits.  He  is  thence  led  ititaa  di^uusiiton  of  the  merits 
of  the  mode  of  education  at  Cambridge,  and  the  benefits  uris- 
rng  from  the  argumentative  course  of  exercise  which  is  there 
V9ed  to  discipline  the  mind  into  correct  habits  of  thought. 
The  following  reflections  on  the  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  a  defective  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  may  lie 
sdected  as  a  characteristic  specioien  of  tne  style  of  these 
Memoirs*  We  conceive  that  the  passage  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  more  of  colloquial  sprightlioess  add  animation,  thaa 
of  the  excellencies  of  chaste  and  correct  composition  : 

*  There  are  also  others,  whose  vivacity  of  imagination  having 
never  fefi  the  tmmmels  of  a  syllog^ism  is  lor  ever  flying  Mjff  into  di- 
frHaon  and  display — 

*  Qao  teneam  nodo  matantem  PnHca  formas  ? — 

To  atterflpt  at  hedging  in  these  cuck«\vs  is  but  hnt  labour. 
These  gentlen)c*n  are  very  entertaining  as  long  a*  novelties  with  n» 
meaning  can  entertain  you  ;  they  have  a  great  variety  of  opinions^ 
whicb,  if  you  oppose,  they  do  not  defend,  and  if  y«u  a^roe  with^ 
diey  desert.,  'Iheir  talk  is  like  the  wild  notes  of  binl<<,  amongst 
#bich  you  »haU  distinguish  some  of  pleasant  tone,  but  out  of  which 
jou  compose  no  tuue or  harmony  of  song.  These  men  would  have 
set  down  Archimedtfs  for  a  fool,  when  he  danced  for  joy  at  the 
solution  of  a  proposition,  and  mistaken  Newton  for  a  madman, 
when  in  the  suiphce,  which  he  put  on  for  chapel  over  night,  he  was 
found  the  next  mornmg  in  the  same  place  and  posture  fixed  in  pro* 
found  ipcditation  on  his  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours.  So  gieut 
b  their  distaste  for  demonstration,  they  think  no  truth  is  worth  the 
waiting  for;  the  mountain  must  cf»me  to  them,  they. are  nor  by  half 
♦o  conipiaisant  as  xMahbmct.  They  are  not  e;\h\\y  reconciled  to 
tniisms,  but  have  no  particular  objection  to  ^mpf^sibiUties.  For 
asgument  ihey  have  no  ear  ;  it  does  not  touch  them  ;  it  fetters 
fancy,  and  dulls  the  edi»e  of  repartee  ;  if  by  chance  th^y  dnd 
themselves  in  an  untenable  position,  and  wit  is  not  at  hand  to 
htflplbem  outol  it,  they  \yill  take  up  with  a  pun,  ard  ride  b  me 
upon  a  horse  laugh:  if  they  can't  keep  their  ground,  they  wmi 
yrmi  to  he  attacked  and  driven  ovt  of  it.  Whilst  a  reasoning  man 
wiU  be  {ricking  bis  way  a^i  of  a  t  i  cinma,  they,  who  never  rea^tiO 
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stall,  jump  over  it,  and  land  themselves  at  once  upon  new  ground, 
where  they  take  an  imposing  attitude,  and  escape  pursuit.  What- 
ever these  men  do,  whether  they  talk,  or  write,  or  act,  it  is  with«<it 
deliberation,  without  consistency,  without  plan.*  Having  no  ex- 
panse of  mind,  they  can  comprehend  only  in  part;  they  will  pr6- 
mise  an  epic  poem,  and  produce  an  epigram  :  in  short,  they  glitter, 
pass  away,  and  2(.re  forgotten  ;  their  outset  makes  a  shew  of  mighty 
things,  they  stray  out  of  their  course  into  bye- ways  and  obliquities, 
and  when  out  of  sight  of  their  contemporaries,  are  for  ever  lost  to 
posterity/ 

A  contested  eleclion  for  the  county  of  Northampton,  in 
ivhich  the  father^  of  Mr.  C.  exerted  himself  very  pro* 
ixiinently  in  support  of  the  whig  interests,  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  his  family  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  hi^h  in 
ofBce  and  lord-lieutenantof  the  county.  His  lordship  was 
afterwards  pleased  to  appoint  the  author  his  private  confi- 
dential secretary,  a  situation  which  his  zealous  attachment 
to  college  caused  him  to  accept  with  reluctance.  In  due 
time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
reader  is  indulged  with  a  description  of  the  examination  he 
underwent  on  the  occasion^  and  a  very  amqsing  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Smith.  This  circumstance,  however,  did 
not  discontinue  his  connection  with  Lord  Halifax.  The 
painful  separation  from  his  family  required  by  his  attendance 
m  Downing-slreet,  at  last  suggested  to  his  father  tU-j  prmect 
of  an  exchange  of  livings  with  Mr.  Knight,  the  vicar  of  Ful- 
ham  ;  an  event  which  procured  our  author  the  acquaintance 
of  that  celebrated  wit,  and  profligate  courtier,  l)odington» 
who  had  a  pleasant  villa  at  Hammersmith,  which,  in  a  spirit 
of  facetious  contradiction,  he  called  LaTrappe.  At  L^Trappe 
Mr.  C.  became  a  frequent  guest,  and  there,  as  well  as  io 
London  and  at  his  scat  in  Dorsetshire,  hod  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  delineation  he  gives  of  his  magnificent  host  is  in 
a  very  happy  style  of  animaied  and  amusing  <lescnption.  Our 
leaders  may  judge  of  it  by  the  following  specimen  r 

*  Our  splendid  host  was  excelled  by  no  man  in  doing  the  honours 
cf  his  hoube  and  table;  to  the  ladies  he  had  all  the  courliy  and 
protuund  devDiion  of  a  Spaniard,  with  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a 
JVenchnian  towards  the  men.  His  inanbion  was  magnificent,  massy, 
and  stretching  uiu  lo  a  great  extent  of  front  with  an  enormoJs 
portico  of  Doric  columns  ascended  by  a  stately  fli«:ht  of  bteps  : 
thfie  were  turrets  and  wingb*  that  went  I  know  not  whither,  though 
now  they  arc  levelled  with  iliegroand,and  |»ane  to  more  ignoble  uses: 
A^»nl»rui;h,  who  constructetl  this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  hayohad 
tlic  plan  of  Blenheim  ia  his  thoughts,  and  the  iuterior  was  as  prou4 
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«Ad  a|pk»di<i  as  the  exterior  was  hold  and  imposing.  All' this  was 
exactly  iu  unison  with  the  taste  ut  its  raagniticent  owner,  who  had 
^t  and  furnished  the  apartments  with  a  profusion  of  finery,  that 
Wept  no  terms  with  simphcitv,  and  not  always  w;ith  elegance  or  har- 
mony of  style.  AVhaif^ver  Mr.  Dodington's  revenue  then  was,  he 
had  the  happy  art  of  managing  it  with  that  regularity  and  ceconoiny, 
that  I  believe  he  made  more  display  at  less  cost,  than  any  man  ia 
tbe  kingdom  but  himself  could  have  done.  His  town-house  in 
Pall-Mail,  his  viUa  at  Hammersmithy  and  the  mansion  above  de- 
scribed, were  such  establishments  as  few  nobles  in  the  nation  were 
possessed  of.  in  either  of  these  he  was  not  to  be  approached,  but. 
through  a  suite  of  apartments,  and  rarely  scaled  but  under  painted 
oeiUngs  and  gilt  entablatures.  In  his  villa  you  were  conducted 
through  two  rows  of  antique  maible  st^itues  ranged  in  a  gallery 
floored  with  the  rarest  marbles,  and  enriched  with  columns  ofgranko 
and  lapus  la^uU  ;  his  saloon  was  hung  with  the  iinest  Gobelin  tar)es- 
try,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed  encanopied  with  peacock's  feathers  in  the 
style  of  Mi-s.  Montague.  When  he  passed  from  P^U-Mall  to  La 
Trappe  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  1  could  suspect  had  been  his 
ambassadorial  equipage  at  Madrid,  drawn  by  six  fat  unwieldy  black 
horses,  short  docked  and  of  colossal  dignity:  neither  was  he  less 
cbaracteribtic  in  apparel  than  yxi  equipage  ;  he  had  a  wardrobe  loaded 
with  rich  and  flaring  suits,  each  in  itself  a  load  to  the  wearer, 
and  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coeval'with  his  embassy 
above  mentioned,  and  every  birth-day  had  added  to  the  stock.  In 
•doing  this  he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out  of  conn- 
Nuance 4)y  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of  tlie  new;  in  the  mean 
time  his  bulk  and  corpulency  gave  full  display  to  a  vast  expanse 
and  profusion  of  brocade  and  e^nbroidery,  and  this,  when  set  otf 
with  an  enormous  tye-periwijj  and  deep-laced  ruffles,  gave  the  pic- 
ture of  an  ancient  courtier  iu  his  gala  hahit»  or  Quin  in  his  stage 
dress;  nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  this  style,  though  out  of 
date,was  notout  of  character,  but  harmonized  so  well  with  thepersou 
of  the  wearer,  that  1  remember  when  he  iiiade  his  first  speech  in  the 
house  of  peers  as  Lord  Melcorabe,  all  the  tiashes  of  his  wit,  all  the 
studied  phrases  and  well-turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric  lost  their 
effect  simply  because  the  orator  had  laid  as»dc  his  magisterial  tye, 
and  J>ut  oa  a  modern  bag  wig,  which  whs  as  much  out  of  costume 
upon  tbe  broad  expanse  of  his  shouhiers,  as  a  cue  would  ha\*e  becu 
upiiD  tbe  robes  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.' 

The  following  passage  convey«  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  political  luoraltty  of  Dodiugton : 

*  Being  a  man  of  humble  birth,  iie  seemed  to  have  an  innate  re- 
spect for  titles, and  none  bowed  with  nnwe  devoiiiin  tu  the  Aioe^  and 
fasces  of  high  rank  and  ofiicc.  He  was  dc:i«leviiy  uii>l<Kjraiic  • 
he  paid  his  court  to  Walpolc  in  pano^iyric  pojius,  apolv>i;i/iiivr  tor 
ills  presumption  by  rcmimling  him,  that  it  was  butter  to  l)i:  pri.cd 
«f4hru»e«  than  wiib   roltcu  eggs :   to  Chesterfield,  to   Wmum^Dn, 
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pulteney,Tox,  and  the  luminarief  of  his  early  tirte,  he  offefed  qp 
the  oiilatioro  of  his  gpniusy  and  inpensed  them  M^irh  all  |he  odours 
of  his  wit  ;  in  bis  latter  days,  an|i  within  ihp  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance wi^h  him,  the  Ear}  of  Bute  in  the  plenitude  of  hi*  powef  wa# 
thQ  god  of  his  idolatry,  That  nob{e  lord  was  himself  too  raqcH 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of  the  sciences  to  overloolj;  ^  y^tty 
head,  tl^at  bovved  so  low,  he  accordingly  put  a  cor6met  npan  tr^ 
Which,  like  the  barren  «ffj»f re  in  the  hapd  of  Macbeth,  merely  senr* 
ed  as  a  ticket  for  the  coronation  procession,  and  haying  nothing  elso 
to  leave  to  posterity  iq  memory  of  its  owner|  (eft  its  mark  upon  tW 
lid  of  hiscofl^n.'. 

About  this  time  Lord|  Halifa^^  retire^  froi^  adi^iQistratip.n^ 
and  Mr^  C.  became  *•  an  ex-secfetary  to  an  ex-statesmi^p  ;^ 
a  circumstance  which  gave  him  leisure  to  comtnence  hif 
dramatic  career^  and  to  fojrm  aa  attachment  which  ende4 
in  his  marriage.  The  lady  was  a-  Miss  Kiplge,  the  (]augh^ 
t6r  of  a  faniily  remotely  connected  by  blood,  wkh  that  of 
the  author,  to  whom,he  was  united  in  the  year  1759,  havinjr 
first  obtained,  by  the  patronage  of  Lor^  Halifax,  a  smalt 
establishment^  as  crown  agent  for  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

On  the  accession  pf  bis  present  majegty,  thp  writer  accopri'- 
panied  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  appointed  lord-lieu  tenant 
bf  Ireland,  to  publin,  in  the  post  of  Ulster  secretary.  Jlif. 
residence  there,  furnishes  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
n^uch  amusing  narrative.  His  portrait  of  George  Faulkner,, 
^he  celelirated  printer  of  the  Dublin  Jou/nal,  is  executf?4 
with  singular  felicity. 

*  I  had  more  than  once  the  amuspjiient  of  dinipg  at  the  bouse  of 
that  most  singular  being  George  Faulknef,  where  |  found  myself  in 
a  company  so  miscellaneously  and  whimsically  classed,  t))at  it  looked 
more  like  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  oddities,  jumbled  together' froni. 
all  rankS|  orders,  and  descriptions,  ttian  the  effect  of  invitation  and 
design/  '  Descripiioh  must  full'  short  in  the  iittempt  to  cpnvcy  any 
sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  those  who  have  not  read  him  in  the 
notes  of  Jephson^  or  seen  him  jn  the  mimicry  of  Foote,  who  in  his 
portraits  of  Faulkner  found  the  only  sitter,  whom*  his  extravagant 
pencil  could*  not  pricature  ;  for  he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  ego- 
tism, and  a  darinj;  contempt  of  absurdity,  thut  faWly  6mf;tced  imi- 
tation, and  like  GaiTick's'Ode  on  Shajccspear,  which  Johnson  sai^ 
•' defied  criticism,"  so  did  George  in  the  original  ^|>lrit  of  his  o\\t\ 
perfect  buffoonery  defy  ca^icaturf.  He  never  deigiied  to  join  in  the 
laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  ridicule  her 
oad  provoked  :  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  pre*e^ninently  and  by 
preference  the  butt  and  buft'oon  of  the  company,  h«^  cbn|d  find* 
openings  and  opportunities  for  hits  of  retaliation,  which  were  such 
kftdanded  thrusts  as  few  could  parry ;  nobody  ^o^d  foresee  \rboni* 
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liaty  ^Iratild  lbU»  nobody  of  course  %i<to  for^-armed,  and  as  there  ^v^ 
io  h»  calculation  but  oi1<b  supt^reminent  character  in  the  kingdom. 
cf  Irehndy  and  he  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  watf  no 
ahield  against  George's  arrows,  ^vbich  dew  where  he  listed,  and 
fixed  or  missed  as  chance  directed,  he  cared  not'  about  consequent. 
cts.  He  gave  good  meat  and  excellent  cluret  in  abundance  ;  i  sate 
lit  his  table  once  from  dinner,  till  (wo  in  the  morning,  whilst  George 
awaHowed  imniense  potations  with  one  solitary  sodden  strawberry 
mt  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  he  said  was  recommended  to  himr 
by  his  dcKJior  for  its  cooling  properties.  He  never  lost  his  recol« 
)ectioD  or^iuilibrium  the  whole  time,  and  was  in  excellent  foolery  ; 
it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  there  was  a  person  in  company, 
ivho  bad  received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  and  the  very  judge 
whb  had  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This  did  not  in  the 
leftst  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  nor  embarass  any  humaii 
creature  present.  All  went  off  perfectly  smooth,  and  George,  advert- 
fng  to  an  original  portrait  of  Dean  Swift,  which  hung  in  his  room, 
tci^d  us  abundance  of  excellent  and  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
D^D  and  himself  with  minute  precision  and  importance  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  There  was  also  a  portrait  oi  his  late  lady  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
which  either  made  the  painter  or  George  a  liar,  for  it  was  frightfully 
Ugly,  whilst  he  swore  she  tias  the  most  divine  object  in  creation* 
|n  the  mean  time  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  a  few  deviations  in 
point  of  gallantry,  and  asserted  that  he  broke  bis  leg  in  flying  from 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  husband,  whilst  Foote  constajuly  maintaine4 
fhat  he  fell  down  an.  area  with  a  tray  of  Ineat  upon  his  shoulder, 
when  he  was  journeyman  to  a  butcher  :  I  believe  peither  of  them 
fpoke  the  truth.  George  prosecuted  Foote  for  lampooning  hira  oq 
(he  stage  of  Dublin  ;  his  counsel  the  prime  serjeant  compared  him 
to  Socirates,  and  his  libeller  to  Aristophanes  ;  this  I  believe  was  aU 
that  George  got  by  his  course  of  law ;  but  he  was  told  he  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain  in  the  comparison,  and  sate  down  comented 
V-ider  the  shadow  of  his  laurels.  In  process  of  time  he  became 
0n  alderiTian  ;  I  paid  my  court  tcb  him  in  that  character,  but  I 
tbouglit  he  was  rather  niaiTed  than  mended  by  his  dignity.  George 
^rew  graye  and  sentimental,  and  sentiment  and  gravity  sale  as  ill 
ypon  George,  as  a  gown  and  square  cap  would  ujion  a  monkey.' 

A  short  ttme  after  Lord  Halifax  quitted  the  governmjent 
f  Ireland,  ttic  author's  father  was  promoted'  lo  the  see  of 
lonfert,  and  he  himself  accepted  the  place  of  clerk  of  iht 
.eporls  lo  the  bourct  pf  trade  and  plantaiious.  From  thispe^. 
riod  the  life  of  Mr.  C.  is  chiefly  the  life  of  an  author,  we 
shall  therefore  decline  any  minute  analysis  of  his  biography^ 
and*  content  ourselves  chietly  with  a  selection  of  such  parts 
of  his  nari^ative  as  niuy  fuvnish  the  greatest  entertaintncnt 
lo  our  readers. 

During  the  life  ofhis  father  a  considerable  portion  of  each 
reac  wtks  itpent  by   Mr*  Cuujberlanc|    and  bis  family  ia 
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Ireland,  at  the  episcopal  palace  of  Clonferl;  and  ibe  aneo*. 
dotes  which  are  recorded  of  this  singular  tiatioii  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  curious  and  whimsical  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  spirited  sketch  of  the  rude  and  barbarous 
style  of  baronial  liospitalitj,  wliich  even  now  is  scarcely 
obsolete  in  Ireland: 

*  On  my  visit  to  Mr,  Talbot  ,1  uas  accompanied  by  Lord  Eyre  of 
Eyre  Court,  a  near  neighbour  and  friend  of  my  father.  This  nbble 
lord,  though  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  was  so  correctly  indige- 
nous, as  never  to  have  been  out  of  Ireland  in  his  life,  and  not  often  so 
far  from  Eyre  Court  as  in  this  tour  to  Kir.  Talbot's.  Proprietor  of  & 
vast  extent  of  soil,  not  very  productive,  and  inhabiting  a  spacious 
mansion,  not  in  tho  best  repair,  he  lived  according  to  the  style  of  the 
counliy  with  more  hospitality  than  eli*gance^  whilst  his  table  groaned 
with  abundance,  the  order  and  good  taste  of  its  arrangement  were 
little  thought  of  :  the  slaughtered  ox  was  bung  up  whole,  and  the 
hungry  servitor  supplieil  himself  with  his  dole  of  flesh,  bliced  front. 
<jff  the  Carcase.  His  lordship's  day  was  so  apportioned  as  to  gite 
tbe  afternoon  by  much  the  largest  share  of  it,  during  which^  froai 
an  early  dinner  to  th«  bour  of  rest,  he  never  left  his  chair,  nor  did 
the  claret  ever  quit  tbe  table.  Tbis  did  not  produce  inebriety,  for 
it  was  sipping  rather  than  drinking,  that  filled  up  the  time,  and  tbiii 
mechanical  process  of  gra<Uia}ly  moistening  tbe  hcimanclay  was  cai^ 
ricd  on  with  very  little  aid  from  conversation,  for  his  lonlship'i 
companions  were  not  very  communicative,  and  fortunately  he  was 
not  very  curious.  He  lived  iii  an  enviable  independence  as  to  read-* 
ing,  and  of  course  be  had  no  books.  Not  one  of  the  windows  of  hia 
castle  was  made  to  open,  but  luckily  he  had  no  liking  for  fresh  air^ 
and  tbe  consequence  may  be  better  conceived  than  described/ 

The  combination  of  humour  and  ferocity  in  the  following 
anecdote  is  truly  laughable : 

'  When  I  accompanied  my  mother  from  Clonfert  to  Dublin,  my 
fatlicr  having  gone  before,  we  passed  the  nighr  at  Killbc^xgHn,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Cuflfc,  (knighted  in  a  frolic  by  Lord  Townshcnd)  kept 
the  inn.  A  certain  Mr.  Geoghcgau  was  extremely  drunk,  noisy^ 
und  brutally  troublcspme^  to  Lady  Cut^'e  the  hostess :  Thomas 
G'Ruurke  was  with  us,  and  being  much  scanda!i2cd  with  the  bcha* 
vi6ur  of  Gcoghegan,  look  nic  aside,  and  in  a  whisper  said,  **  Sq^uire, 
will  I  quiet  this  same  Mr.  Gcoghegan?  When  1  replied  by  all  mcans^ 
but  how  was  it  to  be  dune  ? — Tuni  produced  a  knife  of  formidable 
length  and  demanded — "Haven't  1  got  this?  And  won't  this  do 
the  job,  and  hasn't  he  wounded  the  woman  of  the  inn  with  a  chop- 
ping knife,  and  what  is  tiiis  but  a  knife,  ami  won'dn't  it  be  a  good 
%lced  to  put  linn  to  death  like  a  mad  <log?  'ihi'reforc,  squire,  do  yo\i 
see,  if  it  will  pleasiH'o  you  and  my  lady  there  above  stuns,  who  is  ill 
cn'Ufgh,  God  he  knows,  I'll  put  this  knife  ii^to  that  same  Mr.Geo- 
g4it*<;<ta's  ribsy  hikI  be  oil'  the  «ext  moment  on  tbe  grey  mare  ;  and 
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i4n*t  sbe  in  tht  stable  ?  Therefore  only  say  the  word,  and  ni  dp  it." 
This  was  the  true  and  exact  proposal  of  Thomas  O'Rourke,  and  as  ' 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  stated  it  in  his  very  words.** 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  fame  is  the  excel-, 
lent  comedy  of  the  West  Indian.  The  success  it  met  with 
was  more  than  be  expected^  and  more  than  he  seemed  to* 
think  that  it  deserved.  Indeed  he  appears  half  inclined  to' 
be  out  of  humour  with  the  worlds  for  preferring  it  to 
some  of  his  other  dramas.  The  play,  however,  so  much 
increased  his  reputation,  that  it  attracted  to  his  house  a  con- 
siderable resort  of  the  roost  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day.  His  sketches  from  this  illustrious  group  are  infinitely 
entertaining.  Soame  Jenyns  is  exhibited  to  the  life  in  the 
passage  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  A  disagreement  about  a  name  or  a  date  will  mar  the  best  story 
that  was  ^ver  put  together.     Sir  Jbshua  Reynolds  luckily  could  not 
hear  an  interrupter  uf  this  sort;   Johnson  would  not  hea/,  or  if  he 
heard  him,  would  not  heed  him.  Soame  Jenynshe^rd  him,  heeded 
him,  set  him  right,  and  too!»  up  his  tale,  where  he  had  left  it,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  humour,  adding  only  a  few  more  twists  to 
bis  snuff-box,  a  few  m^re  taps  upon  the  lid  of  it,  with  a  prepara- 
tory grunt  or  two,  the  invariable  forerunners  of  the  amenity,   that 
was  at  the  heels  of  them.     He  was  the  man,  who  bore  bis  part  in 
«'all  societies  with  the  most  even  temper  and  undisturbed  hilarity  of 
all  the  good  companions,  whom  I  ever  knew.     He  came  into  your 
house  at  the  very  moment  you  had  put  upon  your  card  ;  he  dress-^ 
cd  himself  to  do  your  party  honour  in  all  the  colours  of  the  jay  ; 
his  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost  its  lubtre,  but  his  coat  had  faith- 
fully retained  its  cut  since  the  days,  when  gentlemen  embroidered 
figured  velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs  and   buckram   skirts; 
as  nature  had  cast  him  in   the  exact  mould   of  an  ill-made  pair  of 
stiff  stays,  he  followed  her  so  close  in  the   fashion  of  his  coat,  that 
it  was  doubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them  :  because  he  had  a  protube- 
rant wen  just  under  his  pole,  he  wore  a  wig,   that  did  not  cover 
above  h&lf-his  iiead*     His  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the 


^  One  of  oar  friit#rnity  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  fiieud  of  bit,  who 
very  Iwlely  stopped  at  Ktlbeggan  vn  his  way  from  Athlonc  i^  Dublin,  aud4iiere 
heard  the  anecdote,  thutLord  Townsmd  repented  in  the  luorniiig  ut  the  htuiour^ 
which  in  a  moment  of  fro hck  and  conviviality  he  had  conitrred  un  Sir  Thoiuus 
tiM)  evening  before,  on<i  was  therefore  exlreniely  desirous  «>f  recalling  them. 
That  gallant  and  iiiustrioos  knight  very  courteously  replied,  ih<tt  lur  his  part 
he  couid  be  well  content  to  renotuice  hi^  title  if  ho  hud  uo  will  but  his  own  to 
consult ;  but  he  was  persuaded  IhntX^dy  Cujfs  would  nevor  be  prevailed  upon 
to  de^tcend  from  her  rank  !  Afier  so  gra\e  aiad  iiiip«»rtnnt  a  rcHjori,  we  presu»ue 
that  his  lordship  forbore  to  insist  on  a  revocation  of  this  grniif.  S>ir  1  linmas,  we 
believe,  is  deceased  :  ber  .'adysUip  survived' hiiO;  and  wc  uudcrslmui  keeps  th« 
imi  al  Kilb«^gau  ^  this  daj[. 
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lobttefv  «4io  wears  them  at  tbe  end  of  bis  feekrs,  and  yet  there  ' 
rpom  between  one  of  these,  and  his  nose  for  another  wen  that  added 
nbthing>K>. his  beauty;  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently 
remarks  when  Gibbon  published  his  history,  that  he  wondered  any 
body  so  ug)y  could  wiitea  book. 

*  Sudi  was  theexterior  of  a  man,' who  was  the  charm  of  the  circle, 
Mi4  ^ve  a  seat  to  every  company  he  came  into ;  his  pleasantry 
Was  Ola- sort  peculiar  to  himself;  it  harmonized  with  every  thing; 
it  was  like  tlie  bread  to  our  dinner ;  you  did  not  perhaps  nuifce  it 
t)ie  whole,  or  principal  part,  of  your  meal,  but  it  was  an  fidrairable 
ttnd^bolesome  auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told 
you  no  long  stories,  engro^d  not  much  of  your  attention,  and  was 
not  angry  with  those  that  did ;  his  thoughts  were  original,  and  were 
apt  to  have  a  very  whimsical  affinity  to  the  paradox  in'  them.:  he 
wrote  verses  upon  dancing,  and  prose  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  yet  he 
was  a  very  indifferent  raetaphysician  dnd  a  worse  danter ;  ill  nature- 
and  personality,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  lines  upon  Jahnsun, 
I  never  heard  fall  from  bis  lips;  those  lines  I  have  forgotten,  though 
i  believe  I  was  the  firit  person,  to  whom  he  recited  thcin  ;  they  were 
very  bad,  but  he  had  been  told  that  Johnson  ridiCuleU  his  metaphy* 
fiics,  and  some  of  us  had  just  then  been  m-jking  extemporary  epitaphs 
Upon  each  other;  though  his  wit  was  harmless,  yet  the.  general  cast, 
of  it  was  ironical ;  there  was  a  terseness  in  his  repartees,  that  had  a 
play  of  words  as  well  as  of  thought,  as  when  speaking  of  the  differ* 
enco  between  laying  out  money  upon  land,  or  purchasing  into  the 
funds,  he  said,  '^  Dne  was  principal  without  interest,  and  the  other 
interest  without  principal."  Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  ex* 
pressioD,that  never  hung  upon  tbe  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in  tho- 
very  moment  that  he  made  the  push.  Jt  was  ratlier  to  be  lamen^-* 
ed  that  his  lady  Mrs.  Jenyns  had  so  great  a  respect  for  bis  good 
sayings,  and  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of  them,  for  thoi^gh  she 
always  prefaced  her  rcciiais  of  them  with — ff*  Alt.  Jcnt^nt  say$ — it 
was  not  alwAvs  what  Mr.  Jonynssuid,  and  nev^r,  I  am  apt  to  thinks 
tit  Mr.  Jenyns  said;  but  she  was  an  excellent  old  lady,  and  twirled 
her. fan  with  as  much  mechanical  aUdress  as  her  ingenious  husband 
tuirled  his  snuff-box/ 

We  cannot  re^st  the  lemptdtion  of  copying  fotoqr  read- 
ers the  supremely  conijc  description  or  the  first  night  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  eccentric  play,  She  Sloops  to  Conquer  ; 

*  We  were  no|  over-sanguine  of  success,  but  perfectly  deterraine4 
I »  struggle  hard  for  our  author ;  ve  accordingly  assembled  our 
strength  at  tbe  Shakenpear  laveru  in  a  considerable  body  for  an 
early  a  dinner,  where  Samdel  JohnMin  took  the  chair  at  the  bead  of  ii 
long  table,  and  was  the  life  and  ^oql  of  the  corps  ;     the  poet  tooH 

to^t  sihnily  by  his  si<V  wirh  the  Burkes,  Sir  Joshua  ReynoUIs  Fita« 
e r be rt,  Caleb  Wh^tefoord  and  a  pbaianx  of  North- Britibh  prede« 
I  rminrd^upplHuders,  mXhWt  the  banner  of  Major  Mills,  ail  good 
men  and  true.    Our  illustrious  president  \rai  tt^  ^nimitmbk  glee,  and 
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poor  GoUflipttli  that  day  took  aU  bis  raillery  as  j^alHmtly  and  conf-* ' 
plaotntly  as  my  friend  Boswell  would  have  done  any  day,  oir  oi^ry 
dftyofbiiil^  In  thfi  mean  time  we  did  not  forget  our  dntyyand 
though  we  had  a  better  comedy  going,  tn  which  Johnson  was  ohief 
actor,  wc  betook  ourselves  in  good  time  to  our  separate  and  alloUed 
posts»  and  waited  the  awfuldrawiogaipof  the  curiarn.  As  our  stations 
were  preconcerted,  so  were  our  signals,  for  plaudits  arranged  and 
tletermincd  upon  in  a  vmanner,  that  gave  every  one  his  cue  wher# 
to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  follow  them  up. 

*  We  had  amongst  us  a  very  worthy  and  eflScient  member,  long 
since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large,  Adanv  Drummond,    • 
of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  sonorpus, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mpst  contagious,  laugh,  that  ever  echoed 
from  the  human  lungs.     The  neighing  of  the  horse  of  the  son  of 
Uystaspes  was  a  whisper  to  it ;    the  whole  thtindei*  of  the  theatre 
could  not  drown  it.  This  kind  and  ingenuous  friend  fairly  forewarried 
us  that  he  knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  cannon  did,  ^ 
that  was  planted  on  a  battery.     He  desired  therefore  to  have  a  flap* 
per  at  his  elbow,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  deputed  to  that  office. 
1  planted  him  in  an  upper  box,  pretty  nearly  over  the  stage,  in  ful) 
view  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and  perteclly  well  situated  to  giye  thi 
echo  all  its  play  through  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  thfr  theittre. 
The  success  of  our  mancEuvres  was  complete.     All  eyes  were  upon 
Johnson,  who  sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side  box,  and  when  he  laughed 
every  body  thought   thimselves  warranted  to  roar.     In  the  mean 
time  my  friend  followed  signals   with  a  rattle  so  irresistibly  comic, 
that,  u'*»»en  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators was  so  engrossed  by  his  person  and    performances,  that  the 
progress  of  the  play  seemed  likely  to  become  a  secondary   object, 
and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insimiate  to   him   that  he   might  halt   hi> 
music  without  any  prejudice  to  the  author  ;  but  alas,  it  was  now  too 
late- to  rein  him   in;  he    ha<I  laughed   npon    my   signal  where  he 
fou^id  no  joke,  and  now  unluckily  he  fancied  that  he  found  a  joke  Ia 
almost  every  thing  thai  was  suid  ;  so   that  noil^in;r  in   nature  could 
be  more  mai-a-propos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now   and  thoii 
were.     These  were  dangeruu?!  inoinents,  for  the  pit  began  to  take 
umbrage  ;  but  we  carried  our  play  through,  and  triumphed  not  only 
over  Colman's  judgmpnt,  but  our  own/ 

OotKe  accession  of  Lord  George  Gcnnairr  to  tlie  seals  foir 
the  colonial  department,  Mr.  C.  Wiis  proinoied  to  the  office 
of  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade.  In  thi^j  situation  it  mji* 
his  fortune  )toac(jnire  great  influence  with  his  patron,-wbi/Lii 
hje  employed  moil  hoBourably  and  disinleresleilly.  It  is  tp 
his  exertions  that  the  kingdom  w^is  indebted  for  t^-:  briliianl 
services  performed  by  the  gallant  Sir  (»eorgc  Rodney.  U«^t 
for  the  friendly  and  zealous  interfcience  of  Mr.  Cu#f)bef- 
land,  that  illustrious  seaman  migiu  have  been  eond^ewued  lo 
4e3p.Cfate  exclusion  (fota  the  ca*ce/^of .glory,  the  vic^ku  oF 
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embarrassed  circucDstances,  aod  of  unmertled  oblpqny.  It 
is  here  {>erhaps  our  duty  to  traascrtbe  an  aoeedote  related 
by  our  author  of  that  great  admiral^  somewhat  inconsisteiTt 
vrith  the  claim  advanced  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  merit  of  that 
most  happy  reform  ia  our  naval  tactics^  which  has  since  been  - 
universally  adopted  and  invariably  successful.  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  between  these  conflicting  pretensions  ; 
and  we  shall  only  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Cumberland 
the  propriety  of  examining  very  cai'efully  his  recollections 
on  this  subject.  Possibly  a  cautious  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstanced relative  to  the  conversation  which  he  records 
in  the  following  passage,  may  bring  to,  his  remembrance 
something  which  may  throw  a  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure' 
state  of  this  question,  and  maybe  inserted  with  advantage 
in  a  future  edition  of  these  Memoirs* 

*  It  h«ppencd  to  nie  to  be  preient,  and   sitting    next  to  admiral 
Rodney  at  table,  when  thi;  thought  seemed  first  to  occur  to  him  of 
breaking  the  French  lin<^  by  passing  through  it  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.     It  was  at  Lord  George  Gerrfiain's  house  at  Stoneland  after 
dinner,  when  having  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  the  ma- 
noeuvring of  columns,  and  the  eifect  of  cliarging  with    them  on  a 
line  of  infantry,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  a  parcel   of  cherry-stones, 
which  he  had  collected  from    the  tabic,   and  forming  them   as  two 
fleetsdrawnupin  line  and  opposed  to  each  other,  he  at  once  ar^ 
rested  our  attention,  which   had    not  been   very  generally    ^ngHged 
by  his  preparatory  enquiries,  by  declaring  he  was  determined  so  to 
pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,   (arranging   his  manoeuvre  at   the 
same  time  on  the  table)  if  ever  it  was  his  fortune  to  bring  them  into 
acticn      I  dure  say  this  passed  with  some  as  mere  rhapsody,  and  all 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  very  perilous  and   doubtful  experiment,  but 
landsmen's  doubts  and  diflicultii-s  made  no  impression   on  the  ad- 
miral who   having  seized   the  idea  held  it  fast,  and  in  bis  eager 
animated  way  went  on  manoeuvring  his  cherry-stones,  and  throwing 
his  enemy's  rpprcsentatives  into  such  utter  confusion,  that  already 
possessed  of  that  victory  in  imagination,  which  in    reality  he  lived 
to  gain,  he  concluded  his  process   by  swearing  he  would  lay    the 
French  admiral's  flag  at  his  sovereign's   feet ;  a  promise   which  ho 
actually  pledged  to  his  maj»!Sty  in  his  closet,  and  faithfully  and  glo- 
riously performed.' 

Gf  the  remainder  of  this  volume  a  very  considerable  part 
is  devoled  to  the  history  of  a  secret  mission  to  Spain  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  the  year  1780,  for  the  deli- 
cate purpose  of  arranging  the  lerms  of  a  separate  peace.  If 
Riiy  of  our  readers  be  desirous  of  following  the  distracting 
labyrinth  of  political  negotiation,  and  of  tracing  its  perilous 
« bye  paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways/ he  may  consult  these 
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Cedfona'pagesofmasy  and  entangled  dtplpmacj;  wbere  be 
will  find  dispatches  full  uf  doubt,  answers  full  of  evasion^  and 
conferences  tiiU  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  We  must^  however, 
do  the  wriier  the  justice  to  allow  that  he  has  enlivened  ihU 
part  of  his  narrative  with  a  variety  of  spirited  sketches  and 
entertaining  descriptions.  His  account  of  the  prodii;ioi»s 
powers  of  a  celebrated  actress  at  Madrid,  by  birth  a  gipsy, 
is  so  astonishing,  that  it.s  length  alone  prevents  our  inserting 
It ;  the  apathy  of  the  Duke  ot  Osuna,  by  whom  she  was  kept, 
is  scarcely  less  miracirlous^  and  will  not  occupy  so  much 
room. 

'  *  The  allowancfs,  which  the  Spanish  theatre  conld  afforJ  to  make 
to  its  performers,  were  so  very  modcralc,  (hat  I  shonld  doubt  if  the 
whole  year's  salary  of  the  Tiraima  would  have  more  than  paid  for 
the  magnificent  dress,  in  ^hichshethen  appeared;  but   this  and  ail 
other  charges  appertaining  to  her  establishment  were' defrayed   from 
the  coffers  of  the  Duke  ofOsuna,  a  grandee  of  the   first  class  and 
commaader  of  the  Spanish  gnard^     This  noble  person    found  it 
indispensably  necessary  for  bis  honour  to  have  the  finest  woman  m 
Spain  upon  his  pension,  but  by  no  jneaos  necess(^ry  to  be  acquainted 
with  her,  and  at  the  very  time,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  Pietra 
Santa  seriously  assured  me,    that  his  exceHency  had  indeed  paid 
large  sums  to  her  order,  but  had  never  once  visned  or  even  seen  her. 
He  told  nie  at  the  same  time  that  he  bad  very  lately  taken  upon  him- 
self to  remonstrate  upon  this  want  of  curiosity,  and'havin<5  suggested 
to  his  excellency,  how  possible  it  was  for  bin*  la  order  his   equipage 
to  the  door,  and  permit  him  lo  introduce  him  to  this  farr  creatufe» 
whom  he  knew  only  by  report  and  the  bills  she  had  drawn  upon  his 
treasurer,  the   duke  graciously  consented  to   my  friend's  proposal, 
and  actually  set  out  with  him  for  the  gallant  purpose  of  taking  a 
cup  of  chocolate  with  his  hitherto  invisible  mistress,  who  had  notrcc 
given  her  of  the  intended  visit.     The  distance  from  the  honsc  of  the 
'  grandee  to  the  apartments  of  the  gipsy  was  not   great,  but  the  lul- 
ling motion  of  the  huge  slate-coach,  and  the  softness  of  the  velvet 
cushions  had  rocked  his  excellency  into  so  sound  a  nap,- that  whea 
bis  equipage  stopped  at  the   lady's  door,  there  was   not   ouc  of  his 
Tetinu«  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  invidious  task  of  troubling  his 
repose.     The  consequence  was, -that  after  a  proper  lime  was  passed 
upon  the  halt  for  this  brave  commahder  to  have  waked  hud  nature 
so  ordainedjt,  the  coach  wheeled  round,  and  his  excellency  having 
slept  away  his  curiosity^  had  not  at  the   time  when  I  left  Madrid 
.  ever  cast  bis  eyes  upon  the  person  of  the  incomparabk  Tiranna.' 

'  From  the  mysteries  of  state  Mr.  C.  appears  to  have  emer- 
ged as  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  gloomy  and  dejected  ; 
and  in  truth  the  secrets  which  he  learned  there  were  not 
much  calculated  to  improve  theserenit}'  ana  suusbine  of  hi» 
mind.     IVogi  the  uunisters  who  employed  biia  Uc  met  witb 
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m  most  unwoirthy  return  for  bis  zealous  Md  dtsiDierieatftl 
•ervjces.  It  scarcely  belongs  to  our  jurisdiction  to  censuie 
Ibeir  ingratitude^  neither  can  we  detail  the  particulars  of  bi$ 
sufferings-^'  longa est  injuria,  long®  Ambages:'  we  cannoti 
bowever^  dismiss-  tbe  sul^ect  wilhot|C  remarking,  that  if  Mr. 
C/sst^t^ment  be  corrept,  the  conduct  of  government  towards 
blip  was  profligate  and  dishonourable  to  a  degree  that  would 
bave  disgraceq  a  gang  of  swindlers. 

In  this  disastrous  mission  to  Spain,  Mr.  Cumberland's  for- 
gone ^190^  wrecked-  (n  ofrder  to  r4^[ieve  himself  from  the 
embarrassing  consequences  of  his  expenditure  there^  be  Wa^ 
«nderl^6  necessity  of  ^acrificin|p  his  patripiony.  Besjde^ 
ibis,  se^y  oo£  half  of  his  official  income  was  swept  away  t^^ 
tb.e  reform  which  dissolved  the  board  of  trade  f  and  these 
^vere  operatiops  left  him  but  a  very  ipoderate  remnant. 

The  following  passage^  descriptive  of  the  palamitoqs 
eQects  of  hi9  indiscreet  jreliance  on  the  good  faith  of  his  gq- 
vemment^  will  npt  be  read  without  extreme  pE^in^  though 
possibly  he  M^ould  have  better  cpnsu|itp4  the  dignity  of  bis 
character  by  its  suppression  : 

*  Inprudence  ^iid  propriiety  these  p^ges  oi^gbt  not  to  hayesern 
Ibe  ligbt^  till  the  writer  of  them  was  no  mqre  :  neither  vrould  tbeyi 
^ovld  I  have  per^istiRd  in  my  resolution  for  withholding  thepi,  ti)| 
that  pvent  b^d  consigned  them  into  other  hands  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing paramount  to  prudence  and  propriety,  ^hich  >yres]ts  theni 
from  me— 

.  f  My  poverty,  but  not  my  wiJI,  coii^ent^. 

*  The  copyright  of  these  Memoirs  proiluccd  to  roe  the  suni  of  fiye 
bundred  pounds,  and  if,  through  the  candour  and  protectioh  t>f  m 
generoiis  pu(>lic,  they  shall  turn  out  no  bad  bargain  to  the  purchi^* 
ser,  1  sbali  be  most  sincerely  thanKful^  and  my  coi^cienjcp  wi)|)>ea| 
rest.' 

For  these  twenty  ye;jrs  past  he  has  resided  at  Tunbridge 
AVells, during  which  time  liis  mind  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
constant  stale  pf  pfodnction.  Of  the  works  published  in  the 
course  of  Ills  literary  re.liieipent,  the  lal-^cst  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  Observer,  a  ©eries  of  essays,  with  the  merits  of 
which  the  [)ubhc  ave  well  acquaiuted.  In  the*  former  part 
of  th«*s(ti  Memoirs  (p.  '7,)  the  auLhpr  informs^  us  that  in  tl»e 
classical  (leparlmenL  of  that  \york  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
some  valuable  manuscripts  which  hp  received  from  Dr.  Ueni 
ley  durin«5  his  residence  at  coiiegp.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  C.  hns,  with  his  usual  judgment,  extracted  the  pith  and 
marrow  from  those  inei»l;uialje  papers;  but  |)erhaps  the  litip- 
inry  world  would  regard  it  as  a  still  more  acceptable 0ervK:e 
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even  Uian  that  wWchh^  has  already  conferred,  if  be  would 
present  them  with  all  the  fragments  of  that  mighty  scholar 
now  in  bis  possession,  digested  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a 
re^rular  form. 

VVe  are  favoured  by  the  author  with  critical  and  his- 
torical remarks  oti  several  of  his  own  productions.  We  shall 
forbear  to  criticize  his  criticisms,  and  shall  only  remark 
with  regard  to  his  drama  of  the  Jew,  that  be  is  evi- 
dently  not  very  well  pleased  that  his  philanthropic  endea- 
vours to  rescue  from  uncl^aritable  misrepresentation  that  per- 
seciiied  class  of  the  community,  have  met  with  no  acknow* 
Iedgment»  *  no  small  token  of  which  he  might  have  said  this 
is  a  tribute  to  my  philanthropy/  We  are  not  at  all  surprised 
at  their  tardy  sense  of  the  value  of  his  exertions  in  their  fa- 
vour. We  apprehend  their  education  and  their  habits  to  be 
such  as  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  render  them  so  acutely 
sensible  to  public  Opinion,  as  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  C. 
might  lead  him  to  imagine.  If  wemight^uoesume  that  any 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  wasted  their  time  in  reading  Horace,  we 
are  persuaded  they  would  find  much  good  sense  in  the  lines^ 

'  ■■  *  populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  timul  ac  nummosconiemplOr  in  arc&.*: 

Besides,  it  should  be  recollected  that '  those  acknowledg- 
ments, cap  never  be  proper  which  are  paid  either  for  flattery 
or  justice'* 

The  serenity  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  temper  seems  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  popularity  of  that  *  exquisite  young 
gentleman'  Master  Betty.  He  pathetically  laments  that 
moeh  less  than  the  public  .has  lavished  on  ita  favourite  in 
one  night,  would  have  maintained  tlie  mighty  frame  of 
Samuel  Johnson  in  ease  and  comfort  a  whole  twelve- 
month; tells  us  with  indignation,  how  the  populacejn  the 
streets  of  Liondon  turned  away  from  a  dancing  bear  and  a 
monkey  to  gaze  at  him ;  and  what  is  worse,  now  he  has 
ridden  in  the  carnages  of  our  peers  and  senators  (pro !  Curia, 
inyersique  mores !)  and  to  crown  the  national  absurdity  and 
infatuation,  assures  us  that  he  has  beheld  liim  with  his  own 
eyes  striding  across  the  cutwater  of  a  privateer!  When  to 
these  alarming  instances  of  preposterous  taste  and  irrationhl 
curiosity,  we  add  the  princely  fortune  that,  as  we  understand, 
is  now.  making  by  that  portentous  gentleman  Mr.  Daniel 
Lambert;  and  the  surprizing  sums  collected  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  great  horse,  how  can  we  join  with  Mr.  Cumberland  in 
his  sanguine  expectations  of  a  brighter  sera  f 

*  Johnson. 

Chit.Bbv,  VoJ.  3.  June,  180(i.  ip-^^^I„ 
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A  delineation  of  the  domesUq  life  mid  bahita  of  bia  frieiul 
and  patron  I^rd  Sackville^  with  an  account  of  bis.  last  mo- 
ments ;  a  succinct  history  of  the  members  of  the  aatboir^jy 
family^  and  a  parental  tribute  to  the  amiable  Virtues  ana. 
exemplary ,  affection  of  bis  youngest  daughter,  still   re- 
sident   with   him^  occupy   nearly    the    remainder  of  the 
volume.  '  We  dismiss  it,  on  the  whole,  with  strong  recom- 
mendations to  the  attention  of  the  public.     The  spirit  in 
which  those  parls  aire   written^  which  relate  to  die  author 
himself,  may  be  tolerably  well  understood,  from  his  frank 
avowal  that  'as  he  has  not  been  overpaid  by  his  contempo- 
raries,  he  will  not  scruple  to  exact  what  is  due  to  bim  from 
posterity,^  p.  ^1,  When  speaking  of  his  own  performances  he 
appears  to  assume  the  privilege  of  one  who  considers  hia)self 
as  standijig  on  the  vergeof  future  existence^  and  who  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  dismissed  the  milu^nce  of  self- 
love,  and  to  be  In  a  condition  tp«  praise  pr  condi?mn   bis  owi\ 
productions  with  unsuspected  Impartiality.  If  Mr-  C.  b?^  not 
entirely  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  those  passions 
and  those  feelings  which  are  thought  to  render  us  improper 
judges  of  our  own  merits;  if,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours, 

Kon  radidtus  e  vitd  se  toUit  et  eicit 

S^  faeit  es^  sui  quidtiaai  super,  inseius  ipse;  (Lucrd.)  ) 

he  has  only  failed  in  an  attempt  inconsistent  with  human 
natuce.  We  most  cprdially  hope  that  the  event,  oa  the  daily 
probability  of  which  beseems  tp  found  the  competency  of  bi^ 
testimony  in  his  own  behalf,  may  be  yet  very  far  distant, — 
apd  that  he  may  continue  many  years  longer  at  his  post,  th^ 
champion  of  morality,  and  the  friend  of  human  kina. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  12. — The  Christian  Spectator,  or  Religiota  Sketches  from  real 
Life.     12ma.     tls.GJ,     IlatcharJ.     iSOb'. 

THE  author  afHrros  of  these  Sketches,   *  that  they  represent 

scenes  which  his  own  eye^  have  beheKl,  and  in  which  he  himself  has 

.  borne  a  principal  part  V    This  perhaps  may  be.tiue  ;  they  arc  scenes 
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%  Wit  iii-^  liol^  ^ttf^QmiQ^ti  to  m#n,  though  they  are  lot  comqaQoIf 
)>otic»d  and  profiteci  by  ay  tbfy  should  be  ;  at  atiy  rate  t)i^  ^^p\^7 
terestimg^  ufHiCtiogj^nci  worthy  of  pel'U9aU 

Ai^t.  n-^Pr^i/er^fHfimedffVhrdnd  Pnbttc  Danger ^%to.  €d.  tit 
5s.  per  dozen.     Hatcbard.     180$. 

THESE  pirayerswere  printeil  for  the  use  of  a  clerical  society,  and 
lire  now  pu  billed  at  this  request  of  some  iilUch  respected  friends  19 
that  society.  Stich  of  them  as  ate  original,  are  good  ;  but  a  consi- 
derable part  is  a  con>pilai4on  from  the  estaUtshed  liturgy,  and  froa 
Various  supplications  of  holy  writi 

Ant.  14. — A  Sermon  hy  t,,  Sandwith^  preathed  at  Sytton  near  Torkf 
the  26th  cf  February^  1806,  on  the  occasional  Fast.  Svo.  6 J. 
Scafphcrd  flwrf  l^etterman.  IS06. 

A  PLAIN  atid  short  discourse,  in  which  the  author  recommends 
Ihe  ])eoitefi(  conduct  of  t^e  Ninevites  on  the  pteachiqg  of  Jo&a^  to 
the  ioikation  pf  our  countrymen. 

AviT.iS.'^Peace with  France^  and  Catholic  Emai^cipaiioni  repuffumit 
to  the  Command  of  God.     By  L^Maytr*    8iio»   Is.  2d  S£tia^^ 
'  Williams  (tiu^  Smith.  1806. 

THElJucstion  of  catholic  emancipatipn  occupies  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  pamphlet ;  the  author  lays  claim  to  a  higher  title  than 
that  of  disputant  on  so  deliCaie  a  subject;  he  is  a  prophet,  and  An 
interpreter  of  prophecies ;  he  assures  us  from  the  explanation  of 
jdivcrs  passages  of  scripture,  that  if  the  present  \far'  with  Franca 
be  carrietl  on  with  vigour  for  the  space  of  three  years,  Britain  will 
at  length  be  triumphant,  and  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  wf^o  b  Anti- 
christ, be  aupjfiil^ied.  His  claims  to  our  faith  he  rests  solely  on  th^  ac- 
complishment of  certain  predictions,  which  he  published  in  two  pam- 
phlets, entitled,  *  Th^  Prophetic  Mirror,'  and  the  *  Emperor  df  tBe 
.(^auls,*  which  ve  dp  not  remember  to  have  seen.  iThe  oracular 
'wisc^om,  however?  displayed  in  the  present  volume  may  rank  with  tht[ 
vaticinations  vf  Mr.  Moore,  Almanack-maker,  who  predicts  that 
if  lti>9tUe  ilects  fpeet  ^t  sea,  we  may  expect  to  hear  n^ws  of  an  en- 
gagement. 

DRAMA*  ., 

Aet.i6.— r^  Hint toBushands^aComedy^ infite  Ac^Sj^now perfomung 
at  the  Theatre  Royal^  Covent  Garden.  By  ^ichariCumberlfind^  Esg. 
Sd  Edition.   Svo.  2s.  6d.     Luckington.     iaQ6« 

'  THE  favourable  manner  in  which  the  town  was  pleased  to  jrecdy* 

Pi 
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Ihis  comedy,  has  encouraged  me  to  commit  it  to  the  press,'  has^ieetf' 
the  common  cant  of  e\'ery  play-wright  for  the  last  eightcert  months, 
thougfi  their  manufactures  have  with  difficulty  stood  the  test  of  th^ 
ninth  night.  This  language  is  now  adopted  on  an  occasion  nearly 
sknilarby  Mr.  Cumberland.  His  Pegasus  in  the  service  of  the  stage 
has  been  so  long  ridden,  that  he  can  now  scarcely  hobble  along.  The 
present  comedy  *  disdaining  to  catch  applause  by  those  arts,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  modem  sts^,'  appealed  to  the  understandings^ 
instead  of  the  eyes,  and  visible  faculties  of  the  audience,  and  conse* 
quently  did  not  long  rero^n  a  £ivourite  with  the  town  :  yet  it  does 
Bot  possess  any  merit  in  perusal ;  if  it  does  not  disgust,  it  fails  Xq 
interest  the  attention,  and  though  written  in  blaok*verse,  it  does  not 
contain  aiingle  Kne  of^poetry :  it  is  chit-chat  in  metre,  sermo  merus^ 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,wiU  by  no  means  add  to  the  fame  of  this  vete* 
ran  writer  for  the  tb^tre. 

Aet.  17. — The  Laughable  Lover,  a  Corned]/,  in  Five  Acti^  by  Carol 
(yCatatic.     8vo.  2i.  6d,     Symonds.     180$. 

CAROL  O'Caustic  wishes  to  be  thought  a  satirist,  and  an  adjuster 
of  orthography  to  pronunciatiun  ;^in  the  latter  capacity  he  requests 
the  permission  of  spelling  theatre,  theater,  &c.  and  in  the  former 
10  abuse  *  meanly  proud,  selfish  grandees,  and  worthless,  worldly 
parsons.'  This  comedy  was  rejected  by  the  London  managers,  on 
account  of  its  political  tenden^,  and  sneers  at  the  nobility.  It  pos- 
sesses no  literary  or  dramatic  mcn't. 

MEDrCINE. 

Art.  1$. — Obseroatwns  on  the  Simple  Dt/sentery,  audits  Comhind^ 
tiont;  containing  a  Ktview  of  the  most  celebrated  Authors  who 

'  have  written  on  this  Subject,  and  aho  an  Investigation  into  the 
Source  of  Contagion  in  that  and  some  other  Diseases*  By  JV. 
Marty,  M.B.  Svo.  Js.  6dl    Callow.    IS06. 

Ip^  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  volume,  which  professes  to  ad- 
vance novel  doctrines,  different  fronrrhose  which  all  preceding  wri- 
ters have  promulgated  on    this  subject^  and  to  impugrt  those  which 

,  th(*y  have  maintained,  is,  nevertheless  solely  founded  on  what  th^y 
have  written  ;  for  the  Author  docs  not  pretend  to  any  personal  ex- 

^perience  ;  none  of  his  observations  have  been  suggested  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick.  In  the  lecture-room  and  the  closet,  he  has  found 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  practioal 
writers,  with  regard  to  the  causes  and  the  remedies  appropriated 
to  dysentery,  as  they  have  observed  it  in  different  countries,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  and  he  hence  concludes,  that  the 
public  opinion  respecting  the  dibcase,  if  in  like  manner  altogether 
undecided  and  cantradictury.  A  tier  much  reading,  he  thinks  be 
hat  made  the   discovery,   *  that  there  is  truly  only    one   species 

t^  of  the  disease,*  and  that  '  he  can  ests^blish  the  following  positions : 
1st,  ibat  the  genuine  and  simple  dyseutcry  is  unattended  by  idic^thic 
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ftvef,  and  is  never  ofitself  contagious ;  3dly,  tbAt  every  other  form  of 
the  disease,  when  epidemic,  is  a  combination  of  the  simple  dysentery 
cither  with  intermittent,  remittent,  or  typhus  fever;  and  3dly,  tha( 
the  combination  with  typhus  fever  alone  is  contagious.'  p.  vii.  . . 
Now  we  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unaccountable  error 
of  Dr.  Cullen  in  considering  the  fever  of  dysentery  as  always  a 

*  pyrexia  contagiosa,'  the  public  opinion  is  as  decided  on  this  siib«>' 
ject  as  with  respect  to  catarrh ;  and  that  dysentery  in  its  sporadic,  an4 
non-contagious  form,  is  as  familiar  to  practitioners  in  general,  «• 
the  varieties  of  that  common  disorder ;  the  author  is,  as  to  this 
point,  therefore,  combating  a  phantom  of  nosok>§y,  which  woulil 
have  vauished  before  the  light  of  experience.  Nor  does  the  great 
variety  of  opinion  among  practical  writers,  necessarily  lead  to  pub-* 
lie  indecision.  They  may  all  be  in  therigh^t.  Adisease^  nominally  the 
Same,  does  not  present  the  same  phenomena^  in*  all  situationa  and 
circumstances,  and  is  consecjueotly  nut  curable  by  precisely  the  sain# 
remedies. 

With  respect  to  the  contagion  of  dysentery,  the  discussion,  wa 
apprehend,  is  merely  verbal.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  only  con* 
tagious  when  it  is  accompanied  with  certain  symptoms,  not  be- 
longing to  its*  ordinary  form.  But  wfe  are  not  satisfied,  that  the 
author  is  warranted  in  deducing  from  the  details  of  those  writers 
from  whom  he  derives  his  information,  the  conclusion,  that  tha, 
Symptoms  which  accompany  it,  when  contagious,  are  invariably 
thdse  of  typhus  fever,  in  the  remittent  form,  it  is  distinctly  stalvd 
hy  Sir  J.  Pringle  and  others  to  have  been  propagated  by  contagion. 
But  the  qusstion  is,  Whether  tho  malignant  sympronrs,  which  acconi^ 
pany  the  contagious  forms  of  dysenter)',  consist  merely  in  ainodl^ 
Ication  of  the  proper  fe\*er  of  the  disease,  by  the  drearest anee^ 
well  understood  ;  or  whether  they  are,  as  ttee  aathor  _would  ba^ 
it,  the  symptoms  of  anew  disease,  superadded  to  the  dysentery, 
which,  in  propagating  itself,  carries  fhe  non-contagious  dysenterjr 
along  with  it  f  To  this  point  the  question  reduces  itself;  and  ana* 
logy,  the  principal  test  of  which  we  can  avail  ourseives  for  the  solu- 
tion of  it,  is,  we  think,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former  supposition* 
Even  some  of  the  analogies  which  Dr.  Harty  has  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  doctrine,  have  this  tendency;  such  as  thnt  of  toe 
ittjiuenza,  ophthalmia,  6cc.  which  surely  have  not  typhoid  s}  mptonrLS 
in  their  train,  when  they  appear  to  be  contagious ;  the  tormcr  ts 
even  affirmed  to  be  contagious  under  a  remittent  fo^m.  (p.  266*) 

*  We  conceive  the  question  to  be  practically  uf  no  importance  ;  ahp 
a  volume  of  quotations  on  the  subject  as  unnecesi^^ry  as  it  is 
VAsatisfactory  and  indecisive.  , 

Rixatur  de  land  sspe  caprinft| 

Propugnat  augis  armatus,  '  * 


.-J 
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POLITICS. 

Ami.  ^S^^-^dnstder^fians  on  the  Declaratory  Bill  compelling  n  HlU- 
,  n€S9  tb  charge  'hinuelftxAtk  a  CivU  Suit.     Hattfaard.   Svo,     1806. 

«  WE  are  of  ppinion  witli  the  wriier  of  this  pamphlet^  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  no  law  on  tMs  subject  had  ever  heca 
]^AS0edy  and  we  coi^cciye  that  more  evil  than  good  is  likely  to  be  pro* 
meed  by  it.  If  we  determine  that  a  witness  is  in  all  tascs  compel- 
lable to  answer  any  question,  whatever  may  be  the  civil  inconveiii- 
^ces  which  m.ay  resijdt  ^o  himself,  what  temptations  do  \ve  offer  to 
feisebood  apd  to|)^rjury  ?,  When  the  twelve  juajges  were  ordcrecf  1,0 
deliver  their  opinions  w^ielher  a  witness  could  be  required  to  answer 
a  question,  which  jn^igiit  establish  a  civil  suit  against  hin^^t^l^^^  eight  o^ 
ihein  replied  in  (he  affirmative.  But  of  these  eight,  two  declared 
Ihat  they  had  till  then  ^tedon  the  opposite  opinion.  The  other  four^ 
Mansfield,  GrosellRooke,  and  Thompson,  maintained  that  the  exact 
veverse  of  this  principle  was  the  true  maxim  of  the  Kuj^lish  law  ;  and 
luarious  learned  authorities  might  be  quoted  in  favour  of  their  opiniotu 
What  benefit  ctLji  possibly  result  from  theDcclaratory  Bill^  we  cannot 
divine.  It  will  not  make  men  more  ready  to  give  evjclence  againsi 
tfaenselves  than  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  act.  It  will 
iwither  alter  tfaen^latioos  of  interest,  nor  increase  the  obligati9n  to 
miracity*  Ca«es  will  besides  occur^in  which  it{will  be  in  the  hi^hes|. 
degree  cruel  and  u!\)u$t  to  enforce  the  provisio4\s  of  the  biO«^ 
.:  As  far  as  respects  Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  it  has  completely 
dis^pointed  the  expectations  of  tlyse  by  whom  it  was  introduced, 
And  we  must  remark,  that  any  general  (qic^  uiick  it  produced  by  a 
fmrtkutor  cau^attd  adapted  to  a  particular  exigency  ^  utuali^  savouii 
ioore  of  oppression  than  of  justice^  and  of  folly  than  of  wisdom* 

'Art*  30.—-^  Defence  of  the  Pmnciplf  of  Monopoly  of  Cornf actors 
or  Middle  Men^  and  Arguments  to  prove  tAat  War  does  not  produce 
a  Scarcity  of  theiieeessuriee  of  Life.    8va.   Is.    %inonds.  ISO^ 

tHE  author  of  this  pamphlet  says,  (p.  10.)  that*  it'is'WtH  fdr 
tradesmen  that  in  general  they  are  unacquainted  with  those  refined 
notions  of  moral  right  which  philosophy  teaches/  ^^^lat  is  this 
*|)Ut  a  declaration  that'  a  tradesman  inay  bt  too  honest,  or  rlvit   th*o 

frinciplesoftradeareat  variance  w'irli  the  principled  Of  honesty? 
f  this  were  the  case,  we  should  exclaim  with  a  certain  orator, 
'*  perish  our  commerce/  rather  thtiii'  our  virtue*  But  we  trust  it 
*will  be  found  that  every  species  6f  traffic  will  flourish  best  where  the 
plain  rules  of  integrity  are  most  affectionately  cherished  and  most 
assiduously  pract^^.  Justice  is  a  virtue  in  which  there  can  be  n^ 
excess.  And  on  a  profound  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  it 
will  appear  that  no  commercial  prosperity  can  be  permanent,  which 
is  not  sanctified  by  a  due  regard  for  justice  and  for  truth.  The  love 
of  gain  is  indeed  the  principal  stimulus  to  industry  and  exertion; 
)>ut  the  love  of  gain  is  no  more  incom|>atible  >rith  a  pronor  sense  pf 
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jftstice  than  Ae  love  t)f  plcasart  h  incompatible  witb  the  practite' 
of  sobriety.     We  a-re  not  greater  fViends  than  this  writer  seems  to 
biCy  to  any  restrictioiis  on  the  employment  of  eapifal  or  the  freedom 
of  trade.  Wherever  trade  is  free  and  a  ftiit  competition  is  allowed,  1^0  * 
nonopoly  can  well  be  pfacti^d  that  is  at  all  pernicious  to  the  general  * 
iatensstof  the  Community.    If  large  capitals  setm  to  be  occasionally  ' 
employed  in  mischievous  speculations,  ihey  ar«  more  often  foun^l  to 
<}aickcn  enterprise,  to  encourage  indtistry,  to  dierishthe  arts,  and  to 
Multiply  the  pleasures  of  social  life.     The  writer  is  a  warm  advo- ' 
cats  for  large  farms,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  a  farm  is 
beaelicfal  in  proportion  to  its  sice.     Butth^  iizemtl^t  be  left  to  thu     > 
good  sense  oif  the  prop ri^ton     We  deprecate  all  leg^tive  provi-* 
sions  on  the  subject.     It  is  one  6fthe  positions  of  this   author  that 
*  -war  is  the  parent  of  abundance,'  and*  augments  the  stock  of  pro* ' 
visions.'  ?•  26.     If  this  Were  the  fact,  we  should  be  much  bbligted 
t9  him  for  tbe  Laminous  discovery.  ^  But  melancholy  experience 
teaches  us  that  war  invariably  tends  co  diminish  the  means  of  subsist- 
encci  to  make  the  consumption  greater  and  the  produce  less. 

Aht.  21. — Omsiderati(m$  arising  ftom  the  Debates  lA  Farfinment  on 
the  Petition  of  tke  Irish  Catholics,  By  Sir  John  Throckmorton^ 
Bart.     8vd,     Budd.  •  I8O6. 

LAWS  ftra  often  continued  wkeji  the  causes  in  wbicb  they 
originated  no  longer  remain ;  and  when  their  operation  ccasiof 
to  be  beneficial,  becomes  potitively  mischi^vpus.-  Of  this  natur* 
seem  to  be  those  laws  which  oppose  -so  many  civil  ^Ksabili ties  and 
neetrictiona  on  our  catholic  brethren..  If  the  state  of  tbe  timet 
and  the  safety  ol^  the  people  justified  their  enaMion^  •  e^try  reft«  [ 
son  both  moral  and  prudential^  polkical  and  religious,  seems  to  <le« 
mand  their  immediate  repeal.  The  sincere,  the  warm*  and  patriotte 
allegiance  of  the  English  and  the  Iribh  catholics  to  the  present  gof* 
▼ernment  and  to  the  reignin<;  family,  has  been  evinced  in  the  mot% 
trying  circumstances,  and  their  loyalty  is  as  undoubted  as  that  of 
any  class  of  subjects  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire. 
They  have  long  ceased  to  cherish  the  pernicious  and  irrational 
t^netfy  which  might  seem  in  an  age  of  greater  ignorance  and  barbarr^ 
ty  to  extenuate  the  severity  of  those  statutes  by  whtch  ^tbey  have 
been  so  long  oppressed.  In  civil  matters  they  acknowledge  no  fo- 
reign jurisdiction  paramount  to  that  of  the  government  ^nder  which 
tliey  live.  They  disclaim  the  iofaTlibility  of  the  pope;  they  no 
hanger  allow  his  auCbority  or  believe  in  his  poWer  to  absolve  them 
from  their  vows,  their  oaths,  or  any  species  of  moral  obligation. 
They  venerate  him  as  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  'head  of  their 
ecclesiastical  comtnunion  ;  but  they  would  willingly  concede  the 
nomination  of  their  bishops  to  tbe  prince  upon  the  throne.  They 
have  completely  renounced  the  maxims  of  intolerance  and  petbecu- 
tion,  which  were  once  unfortunately  cherished  by  their  ancestors  and 
our  own  ;  and  they  seerti  at  present  as  well  disposed  as  any  other 
•cct  of  Cbri^iaiis  to  U\e  m  a  state  bf  peace,  and  in  habits  of  amity 
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with  those  wbuse  religious  cree<l  is  the'  most  dtdde^hf  adverse  ta 
that  which  they  profess.  Is  then  so  large  and  so  respectable  a  body 
of  Christians,  who  amount  to  more  than  four  millions  of  people,  and 
among  whom  there  is.  so  much  erudition,  so  much  liberality,  so. 
much  piety,  and  so  much  patriotism,  to  be  branded  with  ignof 
miny  and  reproach,  to  be  exposed  to  the  most  humiliating  restraints^ 
to  be  excluded  from  those  privileges  which  are  the  inheritance,  and 
debarred  from  those  honours  and  emoluments  to  which  the  road 
is  always  open  for  the  laudable  ambition  and  the  honest  exertions  of 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens?  Because  a  man  happens  to  think  ' 
difierently  from  us  in  matters  relative  only  to  a  future  world,  is  be 
to  be  subjected  to  temporal  disgrace  and  political  degradation )  Is 
not  the  utmost  plenitu«le  of  political  liberty,  and  the  salety  of  every 
civil  institution,  compatible  with  the  greatest  differences  of  ecclesias*  - 
tical  discipline,  and  the  roost  glaring  diversity  of  theological  opi* 
nions?  Men  are  most  governed  by  calculations  of  present  good  or 
evil ;  and  themysteHes  of  their  faith  have  seldom  any  weight  in  their 
estimate  of  private  or  of  public  interest.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
state  would  be  worse  administered,  or  the  national  liberty  less  secure, 
if  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  cabinet  itself,  contaiqed  a 
mixture  of  catholic  and  protestant. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton's  vindication  of  the  catholics  is  pandjd, 
liberal,  and  edifying ;  and  we  trust  that  the  cause  which  he  espouses  • 
will,  ere  long,  triumph  over  every  opponent.  The  prejudices  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  its  success  are  gradually  dyitt^  away.  Every 
day -mitigates  their  virulence  and  diminishes  tb^ir  strength,  lli^ 
progress  of  philanthropy  cannot  be  retarded,  nor  the  light  of  reason 
be  obscured  ;  and  both  reason ;ind  philanthropy  powerfully  enforce 
the  complete  and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  catholics. 
Tlieir  interest  is  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth ;  and,  if  it  be  op- ' 
posed  by  ignorance,  by  bigotry,  and  intolerance,  it  is  defended  by' 
the  soundest  policy,  the  most  comprehensive  wisdom^  and  the  pur* 
tat  charity. 

POETRY. 

Art.  22. — Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialed.   By  the  R^.  JamcM 
Nicol,  In  two  voiumci*  l2mo»     Edinburgh.     Muudell  and  Son. 
.  J805. 

Til  E  success  of  one  candidate  for  literary  fame,  stimulates  the 
desires  of  a  thousand,  and  a  good  author  is  thus,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  cause  of  the  existence  or  production  of  wrilir^gs  the  most  con- 
tirabted  with  his  own.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
puets  who  have  chosen  a  provincial  or  national  dialect  as  the 
medium  of  their  communication  with  the  public.  For  of  those  who; 
admire  or  envy  their  reputation,  many  are  able  to  discern  and 
imitate  the  peculiarities  of  their  language,  while  comparatively  few 
can  catch  a  spark  of  that  poetic  enihusiasm,  with  whic^  even  pro- 
▼incialitics  may  chanoi  and  without  which  the  chastest  English  is 
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miAy  prow  roii  niftd.  The  reverend  author  of  these  toIuoms  14 
•  «levoied«diiiirer  of  the  muses,  aud  has  paid  his  addresses  to  then^ 
io  the  Scoubh  and  Engli^  dialects,  and  in  measures  of  every  d^ 
Bcription.  He  has  few  pretensions,  however,  to  the  rewards  of  eoii* 
nent  success,'  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  point  out  many 
instances  of  peculiar  felicity  of  diction  or  elegance  of  ideas ;  while 
of  the  absolute  reverse  of  these,  we  could,  unfortunately  for  Mr, 
Nicbl,  remark  various  specimens  which  may  perhaps  suit  the  merir 
dian  of  Traquais,  better  than  that  of  the  metropolis.  One  of  th^se 
We  briefly  quote  to  justify  our  assertion,     (p.  i60.  tol.iu) 

*  While  the  frice  o*  poor  Geordie  was  plastered 
An  his  mou  was  filled  fou  wi'  the  muck, 
Confound  ye !  cried  Geordie  and  spat  out 
The  glaur  that  adawn  his  beard  ran.'— 

The  epicurean  delicacy  of  this  idea  we  will  not  expose  to  the 
fastidiousness  of  our  English  reader,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  comk 
fort  of  bis  stomach  ;  and  the  same  humane  feeling  on  our  part  forbidf 
us  to  quote  from  p.  165,  one  of  the  most  nauseous  stories  we  ever 
jremember  to  have  read.  Mr.  Nicot  would  probal^ly  have  attained  ta 

ft  distinguished  rank  in  *  the  d d  nasty  club/  if  he  h^  lived 

in  the  days  of  its  existence.      We  sincerely  hope  his  sermons  aif 
bettej  than  his  poems« 

AiLT.  (23. — Poems  wriiien  OH  diffitniU  OtcasiomSt  ly  ChvioUe  Ei* 
chardson.  To  wkkh  is  prtfixed^  some  AccoutU  of  tie  Author^  tOr 
getker  with  the  Reasons  v>hicA  hate  led  to  their  FubUcation^  bit  iir 
Editor^  Catharine  Cappe.  Printed  6y  Subscript  ion  for  the  Benefii 
of  the  Author,    8vo.  Johnson.    1806*« 

AS  a  general  principle,  we  must  disapprove  the  publication  of  writ^ 
ings  under  the  assumed  name  of  Poems,  which,  however  creditable 
they  may  be  to  the  author,  from  particular  circumstances,  are  jrcc 
destitute  of  that  merit  which  can  alone  transmit  them  to  future  ages^ 
and  ensure  them  the  renown  which  is  the  meed  of  superior  talents. 
If,  however,  the  above  position  do  admit  of  any  exceptitm,  it  would  be 
in  an  instance  like  the  present,  where  charity,  where  benedcence  to* 
wards  a  distrest  object,  endowed  unquestionably  both  with  talents 
|uid  virtue,  is  the  object  of  the  publication.  Wc  apprise  the  reader  ' 
'  that  in  taking  up  the  present  volume,  he  must  expect  no  part  of  that 
gratification  which  arises  from  the  perusal  oi  genu'me  poetry.  His 
mind  will  remain  unaffected  by  any  of  the  powerful  sensations  which 
such  efforts  of  genius  are  calculated  to  produce.  They  will  neither 
be  elevated  by  sublimity,  por  soothed  by  t(ie  tenderness  of  well  ex* 
pressed  sensibility.  But  he  may  derive  pleasure  from  contrmplating 
flic  effusions  uf  an  untaught  undei-standing,  which,  had  it  received 
tjie  advantages  of  a  refined  education^  might  have  chH^iens^ed  a  high 
rank  among  the  votaries  of  literature.  But  these  poems  niuy  also 
hfi^\f  a  n^orc  important  object.     We  agree   with  the  fts^*c table 
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^dttor^  thttt  Ibey  may;  by  exatnples  drawn  fronl  real  iifc,  fwwtrMljr 
jMH^to  '  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  great  e^c^y 
at  religieus}friiiciple;  to  exhibit  its  importaace.  in  ^iing  forth 
llrtent  energies,  in  preserving  the  human  character  frtmi  the  c<icw 
tagT<m  6fvice»  that  most  latal  of  all  contagions^  and  te  demoostrale 
that  thei«  is  no  affliction  so  severe^  as  totally  to  precltHe  the  »dmis« 
eion  of  its  salutary  and  consoling  ioAuence  ;  no  situation  so  me&n 
and  abject)  not  even  that  of  a  common  pooi house,  as  wholly  to 
d^ve  its  favoured  possessor  of  true  and  gemiioe  ried^tability  of 
character/ 

Charlotte  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  present  poems,  was  bora 
ID  1775,  *  under  circumstances  the  most  unfuvourable/  (fref.)  but 
with  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  and  received  her  humble 
education  at  a  charity-school  in  the  city  of  York.  In  her  l6th  year 
•he  went  to  service,  probably  in  the  lowest  capacity,  as  we  find  that 
In  1756  ihe  was  prfferrtd  to  the  morn  exalted  station  of  cook*>maid. 
Here,  lis  well  as  in  the  still  more  early  part  of  her  life,  shegave  fre« 
t}uent  Evidences  of  a  strong  religious:teudency,pf  such  a  nature,  in* 
deeid,  at  would  by  many  be  designated  by  the  iU-«ppli«d  term  of 
*  Methodism,'  and  also  of  a  most  humane  and  beofevolent  hearl^ 
wbich^  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  is  not  always  the  portion  of  themo-> 
Hern  professors  of  superior  sanctity.  It  was  in  her  l6th  year  that 
die  first  evinced  her  poetical  disposition,  in  her  Elegy  oto  the  Death 
of  her  Mother,  the  first  piece  in  the  present  selection. 

NVhfether  she  was  allured  by  the  pleasures,,  or  instigated  by  i\n 
-ititmtf  matrimony,  we  are  not  informed;  but  in  1802  she  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
Considerable  merit  as  a  shoemaker  .and  a  man.  Previous  to  tbis 
event,  the  most  important  in  the  life  of  every  woman,  as  being  the 
hinge  on  which  her  happiness  or  misery  must  turn,  '  being  then 
Vnder  great  doubt  and  anxiety  of  mind,'  (p.  38,)  idie  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing piec6,  which  will  afford  a  specimen  both  of  her  poetical  powera 
gnd  her  religious  turn  of  mind :  /  '  ' 

*  O  Thou  whose  piercing  eye  surveys   . 

The  inmost  secrets  of  my  soul, 
O  guide  me  in  thy  sacred  ways. 

And  all  my  actions,  Lord,  controul. 

*  Wisely  to  choose  is  my  desire. 

But  O  do  thou  that  choice  direct, 
And  let  thy  grace  my  soul  inspire, 
ITie  false  pretender  to  detect, 

*  My  future  happiness  or  woe, 

ifpon  my  present  choice  depend. 
Shew  me  the  way  I  ought  to  go, 
And  be  my  Father  and  niy  Friend  ! 

^  Let  not  this  treech'rous  heart  of  mine 

To  inclination  yield  the  sway,     . 
But  unto  thee  my  fate  resign, 

And  wait,  till  thou  shalt  point  the  way." 
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^'flNrywi^'MiM  infinite  tMtn^tteU  tmi^s  hkfi^\  mfM^^m^ 
irient  prtrd«n^^  er  $«<fl|bi^t  pktj  to  be  imjfHf^^^d  wKb  A%i»MM^  s^fw 
nC«  ft  woQty  b^JiFhjostict/lifAwbviM-,  to  th^iti)  Ail\l  to  MHr.  t)*|^  (iil^ 
(^t6ri)  not  t»  hi&ett  4MHr  noiip  M  tb^  ^<!)i&idn. '  . 

^  if  young,  Udie^Mrlu)  nuive  in  asph^xe  however  diffirr^^  from  tha( 
of^i^mpl^  cqpifrin^icU.wopUl  m  tl)i»  i^Unce  foUow  beres^^Mnpi^siiuid 
fifttre^of  God  jto  ^irVct.fUfd.  bles&  thetr  matiiinuuial  <:p'vmieUpiiB» 
ft^ould  weh«ur  sa  frequeutly  Qf  tiieir  ui^ti(i|g  themsei^ef^^  witi^  bmi* 
of  tbe  mobt  uuprioqipled  and  i^bertine  chiuracter  j|  Would  our. 
newspapers  ^e  filled  with  so  baqy  un^ppy  cauiesJn  .Uqctor'sC^om* 
inous,  and  would  ^hc  manhers  of  toumany  ^i^png  tbe.g^^  continue 
to  ,be^  a9  f  bey  are  at  presetu>  a-  difegracd  and  a  r^pfioaiC^  to  ibeif 
fojyiniry  ?' 

•  But  dih-*pofct6S$  was  ti6t  Inng  destln^  tn  enjoy  that  Cranquil  hap- 
pftie$«  th^t  can  only  be  i>eittoA«'ed  byA'e  'innJrcnart^^  oif  affeciiob, 
bnd  the  gratitl^Jition  of  WivAaal  Ibve.  In  less  than  IwA  Vefet^  afteir 
ber  marrhlge,  she  becati^e  a  tnother  and  a  widow,  ^tid  it  \Va$  wbila 
i^e  #a&  bearing  tp  agAinst  iht  doable  tide  of  sorrow  and  poverty, 
that  the  charitable  editor  of  this  vork  became  acquainted  with  heft 
•1^  necmed  thtet'ire|M'etoioD  which  kindled  ttlwt  ami' cohgenial 
jgaodneto  catiDot  fail  to  tti^bibe  and  lo  impart. 

By  an  accident,  the  littlo.  piece  entitled  *  He  sleep!,'  whttt?ii  tht 
reader  who  desires  it  will  ind  at  f .  7%,  (d\  into  tbe  hands  ^  Mrs. 
Cappe,  who  was  struck  with  the  piety  and  pathos  of  the  sentiments, 
and  *  utterly  astonished  at  tt^t6  nt^tneSs,  not  to  say,  e/r^aiicc  of  the 
cofppositton/v  We  congratulate  Mi's.  C*  oh  having saVed  he^  credit, 
for  we  think  it  one  of  tbe  worst  things  Vn  the  coUcctioii,  if  we  ex* 
cept  the  two  la9C  stanzas,  which  Are  certainly  not  destitute  of  merit. 

To  be  brief,  Mrs.  C.  determined  up6it  pubti^hinc  a  collection  of 
this  nnfortunate  woman's  poc'rt^S  forhcr  b'ehcfit,  and  we  are  Uappy  to 
announce  tbatthe  respectable  list  of  sub^ribeh  which  is  a^inexed, 
fully  evinces  the  success  of  hdviicrievoKmt  design. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  "w^ell  written  preface,'  ffam  which  tha 
above  account  of  the  Afie  of  Mrs.  Hicl|ards6n  hftS  b^n-  abridged. 
Airs*  Cappe  properly  vindicates  herself  from  the  su^doh  d!f  enter- 
al ning  the  same  religious  ofiinions  With  the  persofi  about  whom 
she  has  thus  warmly  interested  Her^lf.  •  This  apology  'we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers,  who  will  agre«  With  us  that  it  does  honour  both 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  wHtefw 

'  It  has  been  no  consideration  with  me,  that  the  creed  of  Charlotta 
Richardson  differs,  in  some  points  materially,  from  my  c'recd.^  llav* 


*  Let  it  not  hence  he  imagined  the  Editi^  means  jlo  affirm,  that  $|ie  considert 
^/or  in  matters  of  opiuion  at  ui  no  importance  ;  she  believes  on  th«  contrary 
|bat,  *  What  a  sound  eje  it  fo  the  body,  such,  and  more,  is  a{ve(\:informe(( 
iodgiqent  to  tha  man— a  falthfol  guider  a  watch  fat  guardian,  thb  itiUrce  of  re^ 
luiad  and  various  pleasures.'  Se<;  an  excellent  8erionn  on  Um  Va|ua vliraih  ao4 
dauge;  q(  trro9>  b^  tlie  lata  Rev.  J.  Kturick,  ot  |Cx€ter, 
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ing  been  precluded  by  her  situatHm  frcfn  the^pofiribiUty  of  ei^aminliig 
the  doctrines  of  scripture  for  herself,  she  believes  that  system  oC 
Christianity  which  she  has  been  ^aught»  and  how  should  she  do  other- 
wise }  What !  although  in  some  of  her  speculative  opinions  I  may 
deem  her  mistaken^may  I  not  therefore  honour,  as  it  deserves,  her 
piety  towards  God  ;  her  resignation  to  his  will ;  her  firm  dependence 
wpon  the  promises  of  his  gospel ;  her  integrity  in  professing  what 
the  believes  to  be  tme  ;  and  her  entire  conviction  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  a  virtuous  and  holy  life  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
^ttry  personal  and  social  duty  ?  In  these  principles  she  is  not  mistaken, 
and  they  are  of  the  very  essence  ofthegospel.-^These  principles,  if 
acted  upon  as  well  as  believed,  are  in  my  mind  futly  competent  to 
eonduct  **  the  way-faring  pilgrim  to  the  promised  land/'  I  consider 
them  as  the  only  real  discriminating  characteristics  of  the  true  and 
senuine  disciples  of  one  and  the  same  heavenly  Master,  and  as  the  only 
indispensable  qualifications  of  those  whom  he  will  hereafter  acknow- 
ledge as  his  own  ;  and  who  with  him,  will  eventually  take  possessiou 
of  that  glorious  kingdom,  prepared  foe  then^  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  in  whatever  church,  or  sect,  or  party,  they  may  happeq 
to  be  found.' 

.  \Vc  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  our  author's  poetiy.  Wa 
subjoin  a  ^  Valentine,'  which  is  amongst  the  most  respectable  of  kef 
perlormancfes. 

*A  ValenHne,  addr^ksed  by  the  Author  to  J.  B.  Feb.  14,  1802, 

*  No  tales  of  love  to  you  T  send 

No  hidden  fiame  discover, 
I  glory  in  the  name  of  friend 

Disclaiming  that  of  lover. 
.  And  now  while  each  fond  sighing  yout^ 
llepeats  his  vows  of  love  and  truth, 
Attend  to  this  advice  of  mine  ; 
With  caution  choose  a  Valentine. 

*  Heed  not  the  fop  who  loves  himself. 

Nor  let  the  rake  your  love  obtain  ; 
Choose  not  the  miser  for  bis  pelf. 

The  drunkard,  treat  with  coiU  disdain^ 
The  profligate  with  caution  shun, 
His  race  of  ruin  boon  is  run : 
To  none  of  these  your  heart  inclinet 
Nor  choose  from  them  a  Valentine. 

'  But,  should  some  gen'rou!i  youth  appear 
Whose  honeM  mind  is  void  of  art, 

—       ^bo  hhall  his  .\iak»f^  Uw»  revere,        —  -  -      -* 

And  serv«  him  with  a  willing  heart. 
Who  owns  fair  Virtue  ft»r  hi«  guide. 
Nor  from  her  precepts  turn&  aside  ; 

1  o  him  ut  oncct  your  heart  fei^jgn,  , 

jy^l  blois  your  ^ilhful  Valentine.  *     • 
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^ThoQgliin  this  wildernet^  bdo# 

You  still  imperfect  bliss  shall  &nd,  . 
Yet  such  a  friend  wilt  share  each  woe. 

And  bid  you  be  to  Heav'n  resigned  : 
While  Faith  unfolds  the  radiant  prize. 
And  Hope  still  points  beyond  the  skies. 
At  life's  dark  storms  you'll  not  repine. 
But  bless  the  day  of  Valentine/ 

The  following  composition  is  not  only  the  best  in  the  cdlectioo, 
but  it  possesses  considerable  positive  mei^it.  It  is  professed  tQ  hi  \w^ 
tated  from  a  piece  of  Mr.  Montgomery's,  whose  poems  mc  thdl 
Portly  have  occasion  to  notice. 

'ThtWidm. 

<  What  murmuring  sounds  are  those  I  bear 

Which,  floating  on  the  dying  breeze. 
Bespeak  some  thoughtful  wand'rer  near  ? 

Again  !  what  mournful  notes  are  these  ? 
rris  the  lone  wi<low*s  plaintive  moan 

Resounding  through  the  solemn  shade. 
She  comes  to  seek  the  humble  stone 

Tbat^tellsher,  where  her  love  was  laid  : 
On  the  fresh  grave  she  turns  her  eyes, 
Where  all  that  was  her  treasure  lies : 
Not  for  herself  alone  her  sorrows  flow, 
A  mother's  love  augments  the  widow's  woe  ! 

^  The  infant,  cradled  on  her  breast 

Unconscious  of  its  mother's  woe. 
Enjoys  the  sweets  of  tranquil  rest 

Nor  feels  the  winds  that  round  him  blow* 
With  soften'd  eye  the  mother  views   . 

That  countenance  so  mild,  so  fair^ 
And  her  fond  fancy  loves  to  muse 

On  the  dear  form  reflected  there. 
But  soon  she  starts  with  anguish  wihl 
As  gazing  on  her  sleeping  child 
She  sees  his  father's  image  shine  confest. 
And  clasps  him  closer  to  her  throbbing  breait* 

*'  The  babe  awaking,  lifts  his  head 

And  wonders  why  bis  mother  weeps  ■■  ■■ 
He  knows  not,  in  that  lowly  bed. 

Beneath  that  turf,  his  father  sleeps  1 
Each  sportive  art  he  vainly  tries 

Some  fond  endearment  to  obtain. 
To  catch  the  notice  pf  her  eyes 

And  see  her  smile  on  him  again  t 
She  heeds  him  not,  her  swelling  breast 
By  all  a  widow's  grief  opprest , 
While  the  big  tears  flow  down  her  faded  cheek 
And  piercing  groans,  her  heartfelt  anguish  spealt. 
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*  The  winds  tbat  whistle  o^r  hw  head,  • 

The  rustlint;  leaves  that  round  hep  9%]]^ 
The  gloom  of  night's  a|)pTOachmg  shadv 

Conspire  the  wand'vep  t^  appaT; 
Then  memory,  too  oiEcioos,  tells 

Of  pleasures,  now  foi»  ever  flown. 
Still  on  the  de^r  remembrance  dwell », 

Till  reason  totters  a«  hei:  throne  : 
4h,  tl^efl,  *hf|t  Jiorrors  sii^f  hpr  soul  f 
.    \yii,at  clouds  qfcjarlf^ne^  r^^ad  hejr  roll ! 

iVj^h  ff^ntic-n^n  »h^  ^^fiks  tijp  daf |tf st  |h^4(|i^  . 
And  wild  despair,  her  tremblipg  tr^ims  ii>v{k4es» 

'Her  weeping  babe  ^ffngH(e4  flings 

Around  her  neck ;  his  plaintive  cries  , 

Unloosens  all  the  tender  sprin<;Sy 

Bids  each  maternal  feeling  rise. 
In  him  she  booths  her  wounded  mind^ 

She  feels  her  griefs  excess  rrprov'd, 
Views  the  swpet  pledge  still  lett  bohiud, 
/  The  image  of  me  ^int  she  lov'd. 

Though  of  her  dearest  hopes  bereft, 
Yet,  thankful  for  the  treasure  left, 
She  bends  to  Heav'nwith  gratitude  sincere, 
And  learns  to  trust,  be  naticnt,  and  revere.-  } 

*  Forlo!  dki^;}ding  from  the^kics. 

In  robes  of  orient  light  arruyM, 
Appears  to  glad  her  wandering  e^es 

Religion;   her  reviving  aid 
Dispels  the  clguds  drawn  by  Despair, 

A  brighter  scene  unfolds  to  view, 
Bids  her  on  God  rcpoj^e  her  care, 

Nor  seek  her  sorrows  to  renew  : 
She  points  her  to  yohs  realms  above 
AVhere  dwells  the  spirit  of  her  lo\c, 
Instructs  her  how  to  bear  the  cliast'ning  rod. 
And  in aftliciiou's  furnace,  glorify  her  God.'      * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  24. — Excvrsions  in  North  /America,  desQribii  in  lift  ten  front 
a  Gentleman  and  his  young  Companion  to  thdr  Friends  in  Bn^tunrf^ 
By  Priscitla  WaUefield^  Author  of  Jutemile  Travellers^  Jtai/it/j^ 
TourySfc.  Sfc.  Svo.    5s.    Dartoofl/Jif liar\ey.     1$06.' 

THIS  work  is  in  its  plan  similar  to  Wilkinson's  Tour  in  Asia  Mi* 
nor,  reviewed  in  our  last  number.  It  consists  of  selections  from  the 
worksof  the  most  esteemed  travellers  in  North  America,  ai)d  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  interest,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  twpyout^ftil  travellers  to  their  friends  ;n  England.   It  is 
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upon  tb^  ^bola  Tnor«  valuable  than  Mr.  \Vil)(inspn'8  i^lxwe&ietv 
tioned  wqrk,  an  the  accounts  from  whidi  it  is  caipp^led  a^q  morei  au» 
tiiQntic.  Thi;^  pisrbapf  is  not  difficult  to  be  acco^nt^  lor-  A  tra- 
veller in  Asii^tic  Turkey  may  use  bis  supposed  privilege  vvitb  lest 
fea/r  of  detection,  tbai)  b^  wbo  undertaken  to  describes  tbe  more  fre^^ 
quented  coui^uies  on  tbe  otber  si4e  of  tbe  Atlantic*    . 

m 
AgT.  25.—^  FnxpOiiQl  for  destroying  th$  Tire  mdCkoak  'Dmmp$  nf 
Coal-Mines :  and  their  Production  explained  on  the  Pfindpks  rf 
modem  Chemistry:  Addressed  to  the  Owners  aad  Agents  of  Coal 
Works,  S^e.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.  D.  lalt  Pkysicicm  to  hU 
Majesty*s  Fleetf  4^.  pp.  47..  Svo.  2i,  Longn^t^q*  1S06. 

t)R.  TROXTTER  berc  proposes  fumigation..  It  is  tbji^  w{tb 
roan  in  pbilosopby  as  well  as  in  politics,  tbat  ivbat  1\e  yestefday 
opposed  he  ai;Iopts  today.  By  tbose  wbo  kn^w  wbat  numbers 
of  industrious  miners  annually  lose  tbeir  lives  by  fire-damps  (hy- 
drogen ga^)  and  cbpak  damps  (carbonic  acid  gas),  our  author's 
apparent  ih(;i?n6i§tency  will  be  overlooked  in  tbe  contemplation  of  bis 
benevolence.*  To  destroy  tbe  fire-damp,  be  now  proposes  tp  fumigate 
the  mines  wilboxymuriatic  acid  gas,  disengaged  in  a  stone-waris  dishf 
containing  tbe  following  prqpoftipns,  nearly  umilar  to  those  uied  fox 
bleacbiogTUquQr;  <  bay  sajt,3  02.  2dr.  10^.,  manganese  5  c(r.  17gr., 
water  1  oa.  !^dr.  3dgr„  sulphuric  acid  1 02.7dr.  50gr«  Tbe  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  paired  slowly  through  a  glass  fui^nel  pn  the«e  ingredi- 
ents,wbicb  wiilyield  gas  sufEcient  for  a  space  of  sixteen  feet  b)'  tivelve/ 
Taannibilate  cboakdamp,  tbe  author  recommends  the  projeotiOBoC 
fr^  water  saturfited  with  lime,  tp  be  thrown  into  its  lurking-places 
by  means  pf  a  pump  constructed  like  a  fire*ei;igine.  The  proposal  ia 
very  plausjblej  ^d  .Dr.  Trotter  niorit^  the  gratitude  of  the  com^ 
munity  for  this  ingenious  attempt  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  era* 
ployed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  raising  the  necessary  article  of  fuel. 
Tbe  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  liacchett  seem  to  corroborate  his 
opinions.  - 

Art.  26. — Lecteur  Francois ;  cw/,  Recueil  de  Piices,  en  Prose  et  em 
verif  tirhes  dcs  meilleitrs  convains.  Pour  servir  a  perfeciioimer  leg 
Jeanes gens  dans  la  Lecture;  o  ktendre  leur  Connoissance  dt  la 
hutgue  Frwfoise;  et  a  leur  incnlquer  des  Principes  de  Vertu  et  de 
Pieth,  Par  Lindley  Murray ^  Auteur  d*une  Grammaire  Angloisr, 
axc*  Secondc  Edition^  RevisSe  et  Corrigke,  8ro.  Longman. 
1806. 

MR.  Murray  may  claim  the  proud  title  of  the  friend  of  youth.  His 
numerous  and  excellent  publications  for  the  use  of  young  people, 
are  too  well  known  for  us  to  descant  upon  them.  The  first  edition 
of  the  present  work,  which  appeared  two  or  three  years  ago,  %vas 
by  some  mistake  unnoticed  in  this  journal.  The  extracts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  do  credit  both  to  Mr.  Murray's  taste  and  diligence  ; 
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t)iey  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Lottts  XIV.,  thi 
sera  in  which  the  French  language  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  purity 
and  refinement.  The  student  therefoi-e,  will  find  hi^  adrantage  in 
making  use  of  it,  as  he  wili  be  sure  to  form  his  taste  after  the  roosC 
correct  models.  To  the  youthful  learner  it  is  particularly  to  be 
lecommendedy  as  the  selections  have  been  made  with  the  strictest ' 
attention  to  propriety,  and  arc  not  degraded  by  any  of  that  lax  mo* 
rality  and  false  sentiment  which  too  frequently  characterize  tha 
fiteratQre  of  our  neighbours* 

AmT.  27.— 3^Af  Fatrst  Fmner^  pr  Timber  Owner's  Assistant^  being  a 
Treatise  tm  the  Training  or  Management  of-  British  Timber  Trees^ 
whether  intended  for  Use^  Ornament^  or  Shelter^  including  mt  Eic^ 

*  ftanatkm  rf the  Causes  of  their  general  Diseases  and  Defects^  mtk 
Means  of  Prevention  and  Remedies  where  practicable;  also^  an  £xa-^ 
mination  of  the  Properties  of  English  Fir  Timber ^  with  Remarks  m 
the  Defects  of  the  old  and  the  Outlines  <f  a  new  System  for  the 
Management  y' Oak  Woods.  With  eight  explanatory  Plates.  By 
Wm,  Pontey^  Nurseryman^  ^c.  Forest  Prunsr  to  the  Dfike  of  Bed'- 
ford.    pp.  277 •  8r«.    White. 

HAD  Mr.  Pontey  been  as  jealous  to  communicate  original  and 
important  obserrations  on  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  British  timber 
as  be  is  to  display  literary  adroitness,  we  should  not  have  had 
the  disagreeable  labour  of  rrading  his  book  without  acquiring  any  in« 
fbrmation.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  presumption  in  a  *  nursery, 
man*  to  publish  a  book  on  the  diseases  of  trees,  without  being  pre- 
iriously  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Sennebier,  Medwig,  Knigbt^ 
Ike.  and  it  is  a  strange  species  of  modesty  to  confess  his  inability  to 
preserve  his  own  young  cherry-trees  in  1803,  notwithstanding  thaC 
m  1805»  he  makes  proposals  for  a  subscription  of  500  guineas^  to 
teach  600  persons  how  to  preserve  their  *  walUfruit  trees.* 

With  his  proposal  for  a  British  timber-socieiy*  we  most  cheerfully 
agree;  and  wish  that  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  would,  in  their 
respective  disti'icts,  patronise  societies  to  preserve,  cultivate,  and 
improve  the  growth  of  oak  and  iir  timber^  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms. 

ilRt.58.— ^  short  Treatise  on  several  Tmprorements  recently  made 
in  Hot-houses,  by  which  from  four- fifths  to  ninC'tenths  of  the  Fuel 
commonly  vscd  will  he  saved;  IVme,  Labour^  and  Risk  greatly  lustned^ 
4snd  several  AdvantageSy  all  of  which  are  applicable  to  HoAtouses 
already  erected^  or  to  the  Construction  of  new  Hot'Houses  illus* 
trated  by  nine  large  Plates,  By  7.  Loudon^  Designer  of  Rural  Im^ 

'  provementSj  ^^c,  pp.  271.  Svo.  IQs,  Longman.  1805. 

A  WOUK  highly  interesting  to  horticulturists.  Models  have  been 
constructed  by  the  author,  to  render  these  important  imprt>vemcnt» 
more  eusy  of  iipplication. 

^  Ffoni  Professor  Pallas  we  learn  that  there  is  a  welUfi»unded  alarm  at  tba 
Incrcuiingscttrcitj  of  timber  evui  in  Ilustia.  ^^  . 
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SERIES  THE  THIRD. 

iiM    I'll  sSSHStgiaagi 'iin '11  fi.  '      II    ■■!■■  'Lii      III  Lffir n 

Fol.  nil.  JULY,  1806.  -     No.  ill. 

Art.  I. — European  Commerce,  $hewing  ntw  and  uentc 
Channels  of  Trade  with  ihe  Continent  of  Europe ;  detail^ 
ing  the  Produce,  MamifaetHreM,  and  Commerce  tjf  JRussft, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Gtrmany ;  as  well  as  the 
Trade  of' the  Rivers  Efbe^  tVestr^andEms ;  with  a  general 
View  of  the  Trade,  Produce,  aiid  Manufactures  of  the 
Vmtea  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  amd  Ireland^  and  its 
unexplored  and  impnwed  Resources  Jind  interior  Wealfk. 
Illustrated  with  a  Canal  and  River  Map  of  Europe.  Bjf 
J.  Jepkson  Oddy,  Member  of  the  Russia  and  Turkey  or 
Levant  Contpanies,     Ato.     RtcbardsoD.     Id05. 

IT  aught  almost  be  supposed  from  the  sujrpi  isiog  fluctuation 
of  prosperity  and  decay  which  commerce  has,  experieoced, 
<u)u  the  rapid  traosiiioos  which  it  has  ofUo  made  from  ODe 
part  of  the  world  to  another^  that  it  was  a  sort  of  volatile 
and  capricious  being*  whicl)  delighted  in  perpetual  change, 
vbicb  was  subject  to  no  rational  control,  and  which  ft 
was  impossible,  by  any  regulatiouS'or  contrivaocea  of  bumaa 
vi'isdom,  permanently  to  attach  to  any  particular  situation. 
But  when  we  examine  the  matter  with  attention,  and  care^ 
folly,  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rise  or 
fall  of  nations  in  a  commercial  view,  we  shall  find  that  com.'* 
nerce,  instead  of  being  that  fanciful  coquettish  creature 
vhich  we  suppose,  has  certaii)  fixed  ru1e»  of  action,  froqi 
^hich  she  never  devices  \  and  that  whenever  she  varies  her 
plaop  or  ber  circnmst%nces^  whenever  she  flourishes  got 
iades,  or  leaves  one  region  to  migrate  to  another,  ibefie 
are  certain  definite  princi|^leA  to  which  we  may  trace  these 
different  operations.  In  short,  commerce  is  aubiect  to  geoe- 
Tial  laws,  which,  though  like  various  laws  whicp  govern  tbf 
tnoiions  of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  they  ^erate  ui>- 
ieeu,.  are  very  visible  in.^he  eifeots  which  they  produoe; 
iMid  the  alternations  of  comnufrcial  prosperity'  or  decay  ^se 
found  to  be  subject  to  principles  as  regular  and  certaiu  «• 
the  ebb  or  flowing  of  the  tides.  ^         , 
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The  two  principles  on   wbich  comRierciel  greatness  most 
essentially  depends,  are,  the  industry  of  the  people  and  the 
securilv^of  property.     The  first  indeed  is  so  intimately  con- 
nectefl  >'ith  the  Irfst,  that  it  ^s  firHiallyincliicted  in  its  ^pera-* 
tiotis.     For,'  where  property  is  secure,  industry  wiit  abound  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  industry  will  be  relaxed  in  proportion 
as  the  probability  of  enjojing^ its  fruits  is  diminished.     No 
one  labours  wilh  alacrity  where  there  is  noliope  of  fruition 
•  to amttMebis  toil.     And  though  seeufity  of  property  m^y 
•prevail  to  a  certain  exUent,  even  under  an  arbitrary  govem- 
^nientj^where  the  exactions  of  the  monarch  are  restrained  by 
a  sense  ofjustice  from  within,  or  the  force  of  public  opinion 
*<froiii  -wilhouf,  yet,  that  feeling  of  security  wlii^b  gfves  the 
-strongest  impulsion  to  industry,  aud  affords  the  most  vivid 
.incitement  to  commercial  enterprise,  can  never  beveryge* 
nerally  or  widely  diffused  except  where  civil  liberty  prevails. 
*When  we  speak  of  civil  lil)erty,  we  do  not  suppose  it  limit- 
«kI  so  much  to  any  particular  jform  of  government  in  any 
country,  as  to  the  alability  and  purity  of  its  judicial  admini- 
.Ihttations.    •  U'ilie  noble  system  of  English  jurisprudence  and 
•its  adamantine  basis,  thetrfal  by  jary>  could  beintrdduced 
"ifito  Turkey,  the  people  might  enjoy  a  sufficient  portion  of 
civfl  liberty  notwitnstandine  the  despotic  form  of  thegovern^ 
ment.     Such  a  check  would  be  imposed  on  the  rapacity  of 
•the  sovereign,  that  the  people  would  be  vhrtuaHy  free;  and 
•tirdpeny  so  secure,  as  to  give  new  Hfe  and  activity  to  exe^- 
4?oa  and   commercial  enterprlze.     Wherever  the  riffhts  «rf  - 
'■'meum'  and    '  toum'    are  forcibly  felt  by  the  people,  and 
^flistinctly  recognized  by  the  government,  such  a  sense  of 
•security  will  be  felt,  aticr  such  a  mass  of  activity  put  in  mo- 
tion, as  will  in  a  short  time  be  seen  in  the  general  improve- 
itient  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  aftd  the  condition  of 
the  country, 

**    Before  thef  revolution,' France  had  three  times  as  much 
"commerce  as  she  has  had  at  any  period  since ;  and  hence 
we  have  no  uncertain  indication  that  the  old  government  in 
that  country,  with  all  its  defee*tJ?,  was  mudh  bettei*  adikiinis* 
jtered  than  the  new.    Property  was  more  secure  and  indus* 
"try  more  acrtive.      Under  the  stJCcessivc  despotisms  '♦hicli 
%ave  succeeded  the  old,  thdse  principles  On  which  coimmerce 
4nost  depends  for  Its  support,  and  to  which  it  is  chiefly  in« 
jffehled  for  its  prosperity,  have  been  forsaken  for  others  not 
only  leas  friendly,  but  utterly  hostile  to  comir*erce  and  to 
liberty.    Tliough  the  French  government  have  affected  to 
•footer  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  has  be*^n  done  onl3r 
^y  videhce  and  oppression.    It  has  consequently   failed  of 
""end.    R>rcommerceis  Hkethe   afiecUons,  whieh  can- 
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Botendure  compulsion.  Itcao  be  reared  and  nurtored  only 
io  the  bosom  ot  liberty*  The  rulers  of  France  have  suc- 
ceeded^ either  by  force  or  iDtimidation^in  excluding  the  ships 
of  England  from  evei'y  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
from  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  to  Memel  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  But  they  have  not  on  this  account  made  the  com*> 
merce  of  France  flourish  rnore^  or  that  of  England  flourish 
lets.  For  there  is  nothing  which  commerce  dreads  so  much 
as  force;  and  ibough.  she  may  seem  like  a  teader  pliuit  in 
an  UQgenial  soil,  yet  where  she  meets  with  a  favourable  sitti- 
ationj  there  is  no  plant  which  is  so  hardy,  whose  growth  is 
so  robust,  or  whose  roots  so  difficult  to  extirpate.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  form  which  the  Proteus-nature  of  the 
Freocli  government  has  assumed  since  the  revolution^  its 
practical  administration  biis  under  every  form  been  almost^ 
equally  hostile  to  that  pleasurable  and  animated  feeling  of 
security^  which  afibrds  the  strongest  encouragemeot  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  to 
every  species  of  industry.  Notwithstanding  all  theobstruc- 
tioas  which  tlie  ill-judged  malevolence  of  the  French  coun- 
cils has  tlirowo  in  the  way  of  the  English  commerce,  that 
commerce  has  kept  continually  increasing ;  and  that  increase 
has  been  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  presence  of  those  principles 
in  this  country,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  life  of  ccmu- 
merce,  and  wittiout  which  itcan  never  long  or  greatly  flourish 
in  any  country  under  beaven.  The  only  trade  which  France 
has  really  encouraged  has  been  the  trade  of  war ;  the  natural 
ofiect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  produce  of  a  country,  while 
it  increases  the  consumers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Oddy  does  not  so  much  explain  the 
theoretical  principles  of  commerce,  as  exhibit  a  practical 
view  of  British  commerce  in  general,  and  particafarly  that 
which  we  carry  on  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
volume  which  he  has  presented  to  the  public,  though  it  is 
Dot  the  production  of  a  very  luminous  or  comprehensive  in* 
tellect,  contains  a  vahiable  collection  of  materials,  which  a 
reflective  mind  may  retider  subservient  to  purposes  of  the 
highest  utility  and  importance.  It  is  a  repository  which 
may  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  politician  and  the  merchant; 
by  which  the  firnt  may  be  directed  in  his  plans  and  reason- 
ings, and  the  last  in  his  enterprises  and  speculations. 

Since  the  inconsiderate  folly  of  Bonaparte,  more  mischie- 
vous in  its  consequences  to  (he  interest  of  France  than  of 
Great  Briuiin,  has  shut  us  out  frum  any  direct  intercourse 
with  ilie  south  of  Europe,  one  of  the  objecls  of  Mr.  Oddy'g 
book  is  to  point  out  those  channels  in  tise  north,  into  which 
the  commerce  of  this  country  may  be  diverted;  where  we 
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at  )%rcsecit  carry  on  a  consifierable  it^Ae,  and  wliifte  tk«l 
iraile  wi\y  be  iu(  reaped  to  an  almost  jitdeHnite  c-xleot.  Bal 
a«  ilia  court  oFl'rus^ia  has  lately,  after  a  long  and  disgraceful 
xj^i&ue  of  a  weak,  ireacbcious,  and  fluctuating. policj*  a§suiue<l 
SHI  attitude  decKJediy  hostile  to  tlii^  country,  we  must  tor  the 
present  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Stettin,  Uantzic,  Ko- 
nigsbers,  and  Memel»  and  consequently  frou)  the  navi«^iof> 
of  the  tVler,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Memel,as  well  as  the  VVcaer 
siMd,th(3  BIbe,  through  which  we  might  otherwise  have  con-* 
Veyed  oar  produce  and  our  noanufacture^  into  the  heai^  of 
tw^wnany.  That  our  goods  will  still  find  their  way  ihitber 
%¥«  may  con  fidenlly  e x  pect,  from  the  eagerness  of  toe  ckemniKt 
»nd  the  necessity  of  the  supply,  Uut  they  mu»t  at  present 
be  trans|>orted  by  more  iudiilect  ways  and  iBore  cyrcuilou^ 
chanoels. 

In   tlie  eleventh    century,  several  town*  on  ibe  Qaltic, 
a«nong    which    were     Lubec,  Wismar,    Koscoc^fe,    Stettin, 
D^intsic,  &c.  &c.  entered  into   a  confederacy  for   the  sake 
of  defending  their  commerce  against  the  pirates  by    whom 
the  seas  were   then  infested.     Otl^er  cities  were  afterwards 
admitted  members  of  this  union,  whidi  was  denomimiled  tlie 
UH4)seatic  leagu*»,  or  leagne  of  tbellanse Towns,  These  towns, 
Mfhich  constituted  a  sort  of  federal  republic  for  commercial 
|utrfKMe»,  soon  rose  to  great  wealth  and  po^er.   About  the  end 
of  Uie  fourteenth  century  they  had   reached  their*  highest 
pilch  of  pros|>erity,  but,  m  the  fifteenth,  they  began  to  de- 
cline.   They  forgot  the  true  end  and  primary  object  of  their 
noion,  nm\  engaged  in  ruinous  and  expi*nsive  wars,  which 
were  prompted  either  by  avarice  or  ambition.     During  the 
f>ei*iod  in  which  tliey  steadily  adhered  to  tlie  original  priuci- 
4>le«  of  their  union,  they  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
north  of^urope  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  general. 
Tliey  promoted  commerce  and  industry,  and  they   kept  alive 
the  tiiorie  of  civilization,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
eivtirely  cxttnguislied.    They  cleared  the  sea  of  those  pirate^* 
apd  robl)€rs,wiio  from  Norway  and  Denmark  infested  Europe, 
who   burned  and  pillaged  London,  Paris,  Cologne^  Ghent, 
i^ouen,  Bourdeanx,  and  many  other  places;  and  whose  ra- 
vages neither  th^  kings  of  Fra'hce  nor  England,  nor  tlie  eu>- 
pi?4or  of  (ieymany,  were  able  to  prevent. 

Ch.  II.  ^rieatsoi  the  Hiissian  empire  in  general,  of  iU  extent, 
seaa,  lakes  &e.  The  Kussian  empire  comrehend*  nearly  a 
seventh  part  of  the  continent  and  about  a  twenty-sixth  part  of 
the  whole  glol>e.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  at  present  more 
tban  fteveuteen inhabitants  to  an  CngrhHlt square  mile:  but  it 
i*jk  rapidly  advancing  in  population.  Rich  and  well  coltivaled 
C94(piries  commonly  coutain  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
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hutidr^diababitanlsto^vei^ English sqaaremile;  biUif  Ruesl* 
were  to  potseN  bnly  fi%,   an  increase  which,  if  thecouiitrj 
keep,  ittiproving  in  agriculture,  commerce,  audariA^  inn  ralici 
equal  Co   what  it  has  observed  for  the  last  lillv  jears,  it  wilt 
hardly   take  lialf  Bfty  years  to  accottiplisl),  the  populatiM 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  Iwenty-fiye  miliious.    Ai 
there  is  no  otlier  European  governmeni  whose  populattod  ati4 
resources  can  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  same  rapidiiy 
or  to  the  same  extent,  the  preponderance  ot' the  Uussikn  em* 
pire  in  the  scale  of  European  power  must,  if  thacempire  con<^ 
liAae  united  under  one  head,  become  quite  irresistible.     Apd 
Iftbc  ambition  of  the  governments  ip^tead  of  being  diredtcA 
to  the  civitixatioii  ot  the  people  and  the  internal  improves 
nient  of  the  country,  should  cake  a  military  turn,  all  £urop« 
might  again  be  desolated  by  the  rarages  of  the  North.     But 
perhaps  Europe  has  much  more  to  dread  from  the  prepon^ 
deranee  of  Ine  I'rench   than  of  the  Russian  empire.     The 
population  of  Rossia,  even   supposing  it  triple  its  present 
amount,  which  is  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  miU 
lions,  would  be  spread  over  so  wide  a  surface,  that  it  wouM- 
be  more  difficult  to  collect  the  largest  portion  of  ft  capable 
of  bearing  arms  and  of  being  spared  from  domestic  purposes', 
in  order  to  cKecuie  any  project  pf  gigantic  ambition.     Bui  the 
population  of  France,  supposing  it  not  to  exceed  the  present 
popuia^on  of  Russia,  by  beitig  brought  more  into  contact, 
and   con^reliended   in  a  narrower  space,  must,  from  th^ 
greater   facilities    which  it   would    aflbrd    for    i^ecraiting 
and  immediatelv  supplying  the  losses  occasioned  by  battle 
and  eontiogenctes,  be  considered  as  more  formidable  to  tlie 
liberties  ai)d,  independence  of  the  rest  of  Europe  than  lius<> 
aia  ever  can,  with  almost  any  increase  of  her  population  and 
resources.     Fmnce  and  Rivssia  are  at  thi«  moment   the  two 
preponderating  powers,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  attht 
east  of  Kufx>pe,  and  the  repose  of  the  world  seems  to  require 
ihatother  powers  of  considerable  magnitude  and  resources 
aliouM  be  placed  between  them.   Between  tivo  sacb   colossal 
competitors  for  universal  empire,  tliere  wantsnot  only  asepam4 
tion  of  ^ttce»  but  th^  intervention  o^' third  powers ;  for  «Hhef<- 
wi^e  an  explosion  mut>t  ensue,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  prok 
gcess  of  numan  iuipmvemenis,    and   probably  give  a  re^ 
trograde    turn    to   civilizution>    and   posh  ^sociely    off  it^ 
base* 

The  commerce  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  fccyin- 
menced  about  ihe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceatary,  and  Wat 
carried  on  entirely  bv  the  viay  of  jArchangel,  till  Peter  the 
Great  laid  the  f<»uiiJation  ut  Frieuibur^,  winch  has  &im?p 
tt  rome  tlic  ;^rcal  aiart  of  the  empire.  Russia  posse^&tPi» 
great  jfaciljUts  for  in teioal  commerce,  '<,y.J|^|*^^c'^**' *^** 
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^kBd  \nken,  rivers  and  ctnals,  which  bonncl  atid  ioters^ct  her 
territory.  The  caoals  of  Kubenski  and  VishBey  Vok>ts- 
hok,  the  first  of  which  unites  the  Dwiaa  with  the  Wolga,  and 
the  second  of  which  unites  the.  Neva  with  the  same  river^  thas 
CicuQecting^  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Caspiafi,  and 
the  Beresinski  canal,  which  joins  the  l)iina  with  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  bay  of  Riga  with  the  Black  Sea^  form  altogether  an 
(extent  of  internal  communication  which  cannot  be  equalled 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This  facility  of  internal 
comnuinicatiou  between  the  remote  parts  of  this  vast  empire, 
must  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  civilization 
imd  improvement.  The  civilizatioQ  of  an  empire  must  be 
promoted  by  the.  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the 
several  parts, and  Ibis  must  depend  on  the  natural  oranificial 
facilities,  whether  by  rivers,  roads,  or  canals,  which  are  af* 
forded  for  the  purpose ;  and«ven  theinterchange  of  products 
imd  manufactures  which  is  thus  favoured,  operates  in  some 
measure  like  the  reciprocations  of.  benevolence.  Mr.  Oddy 
gives  ample  and  interesting  details  respecting  the  Russian 
|rade»  with  which  he  appears  to  be  Uioroughly  conversant. 

The  Russians  as  well  as  the  other  northern  nations  seem  to 
think  that  we  cannot  do  without  their  commodities,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  regulating  the  price  by  a  fair  profit,  they  have, 
from  avaricfj  and  in  many  cases  from  ignorance,been  induced  . 
jto  fix  an  arbitrary  price  greatly  above  wliat  they  could  afford  to 
take.  Thus  they  raised  the  price  of  tbeirirou  from  70  to  80  -co* 
packs  per  Dood»  whichit was  i«  1770,  to 200  aoddfiOand  230 
copecks.  But  their  rapacity  in  thistostance  has  defeated  itself, 
for  ithas  greatly  reducedrtbedemand.  Great  Britain^  wbichin 
the  year  I7B1   imported  50,000 tons  of  iron  from  Petersburg 
ftlone,  iu  1804  imported  altogether  only  ^848  tons.      Great 
Britain  is  inexhaustibly  rich  in  iron   mmes ;    and  though   it 
prejudice  in  favour  of  foreign  iron   for  some  particular  pur- 
poses^may  still  remain,  it.  is  probable  that  iron  may  be  procu- 
red in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  other  parts,  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  best  iron  which  is  furnished  by  Russia 
or  Sweden.    The  iron  works  of  Great  Britain  have  made  a 
wocderful  progri^^i)  within,  the  last  twenty  years,  and  chiefly 
pwing  to  the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  northern  powers,  in 
endeavouring  to  extort  an    tmfair  price  for*  this  necessary 
icommodily.     Forty  yirars  ago  no  iron   was  produced  id 
Wales,  though  that  country  contains  inexhaustible  mines  of 
the  ricbf St  ore.     About  twenty  years  ago   it  vras  calculated 
^^t  Britain  m^de  abpMt  58,000  tops  of  bar  iron  ; 

*  but  such  has  been  the  increase  within  the  Jast  ton  yean,  ib«i 
Wales  s?6ne  prod qces  considerably  beyond  that  qwantiiy,  where 
twocompiinte?,  who  have  cbtahlishmeiUs  in  London,  at  this  period 
protiuppi^boot  |8,00D'tons    tif   bar  imn  tnnaaljy,     About  seven 
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yesrs  ago,  the  result  of  an  enquiry,  instituted  by  povemmcnt,  wai  • 
then  eakidoted  to  be  125  furmcoes  in  Great  firitain,  supposed,  to 
piodace  180,600  tons  of  pig  iron  i  tbi«  quantity,  by  tho*$e  who  have 
tbe. be^t  means  df  being  infofm<!d   in  tbe  irade*  is  supposed  tcTbe 
doubled,  if  not  near  30^^000  tons  tbrougbout  tlte  kingdom  in  pig,; 
casr,  and  bar  iron ;  of  tiie  last  from  SO  to  100,000  tons ;  the  whole 
quantity  is  almost  incredible:  but  our  surprise  may  cease  when  we  see* 
the  uses  to  which  pig  or  cast  iron  is  now  applied   for  all   domestic 
and  other  purposes  of  almost  of  every  description.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leeds  even   buildings  without  wood,  but  iron  in  iis 
stead  to  the  very  window  frames,  joists,and  rafters ;  upon  which  plan- 
a  very  large  building  is  at  this  time  erecting  near  Bristol,  on   the 
Bath  road.      Railways,  pipes,  and  acjueduCts,  are  now  formed   of  . 
cast  iron,  and  indoed  every  pdrpose,  even  to  the  building  of  bridges, 
tbe  structure  of  two  of  wbicb,  one  at  Colebroke  Dale,  and  the  other 
at  Sunderland,  are  monuments  of  national  geniUs  and   enterprisp 
not  to  be  equalled  by  any  description  in  history*     'Vhtt  Bf  itishrmade 
haHnm  is  manufactured  at  this  time  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  be  sold 
in  the  quay  at  Bristol  at  little  above  141.  per  ton  ;  before  the  pre- 
sent war  with.  France,  cargoes  of  iron  in  various  states  were  sbip|)ed 
£rora  hence  to  .that  country  :    hoops   made  of  KngUsh   iron  from' 
its  improved  manufacture  (which  till  luttly  were  .always  made  of 
foreign),  are  now  sent  to  Portugal,  Madeira,  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  ^  British  bar  iron  to  Africa,  the  Last  hviies  and  Ireland;  and 
BO  doubt  it  will  soon  become  an   article  of  rraflic   for  Americiv,  and    , 
the  whole  worM,"if  110  casualty  nor   measures   of  burihtn  are  laid 
upon  it.  as  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  and  the  high  jprice  e.Mort^d  for, 
it  abro*td,act  as  a  bounty  which  it  is  hoped  will   be  continued   iiU 
cHir  nmnulacturc  i^  completely  secured. 

*  It  was  remarked  by  an  author,  even  at  die  be<;imiing  of  th^ 
last  century,  t^at  tbc  same  quantity  of  iron  stone,  ahicb  when  fir^'t 
i;aken  from  its  natural  bed  was  not  worth  five  hilling<i,  when  made^ 
into  iron  and  steel,  and  then  into  various  manufactures  for  for* 
eign  markets,  might  in  some  cases  bring  borne  to  the  value  bC 
10,0001. 

*  Viiiit  iron  may  by  labour  be  made  seven  hundred  times  dearer 
tlian  standard  gold»  weight  for  weight,  Is  no  e.^aggcration.  In  the 
making  watch  springs,^  six,  seven,  and  eight,  will  only  weigh  one 
gniin;  the  price  is  from  sixpence  to  one  guinea  each  ;  but  in  the 
very  finest  work  for  the  very  best  watches,  reckoning  only  si^  to  a 
grain,  whi^h  is  even  tot)  little,  then  at  a  guinea  each,  iroij  can  be. 
made  seven  Hundred  and  fifty*six  rimes  dearer  than  gold. 

*  It  is  usioni«iking  t^t  a  material  s6  truly  lippttrtant  should,, 
without  any  aid  or  encouragement  from  govemmenr,  ej^cepijng  uk, 
duty  oik  foreign  iron  imported,  have  risen  to  so  higli  a  pitch  ;  whiUt 
others,  such  a*  «Mir  linen^i,  have  had  bounties,  pre miutns,and  vncoo- 
^Mgeiqent,  tiafl  yrt  have  ma<lc  but  little  ativHiice,  whilst  the  iron 
i^Muufacturos  arc  extending  nui^  luct*ea^ing  in  genera}.' 

d^r  author's  surprise  that  the  iron  inanufnctnre  should, 
flourish  so  ixiucii  withput  "^oy   dlreet  eDOcntrageuieul   frutu 
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goverDinent^  while  the  linea  and  other  m«i«(Mtiii«B  are  <Ie» 
cliiuDg  with  itj  would  cease^  if  be  ooosidered   that  indivi* 
duaU  usually  employ  their  capital  and  their  iodustrj  in  that 
way  which  ismo&t  beneficial  to  themsehres ;  and  that  when 
governo^ents  interfere  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  capital 
and  industry  of  individuak^or  different  from  that  which  they 
^rould  voluntarily  adopt,  such  interference  is  usually  attended 
ivith  the  most  pernicious  consequences ;  for  that  employ* 
meot  of  capital  and   indnstry  which  is  most  beneficial    to 
the  individual^  will  always  ultimately  be  found  productive  of 
xnosl  good  to  the  state.    But  when  covercments  pretend  to 
understand  the  interest  of  individuals  beit^  than  they  do 
themselves,  they  soon  get  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  errors^ 
or  find  that  they  iire  cpn tending  against  laws,  the  opermtiooa 
of  which,  when  not  impeded^by   artificial  contm*aiices,  are 
always  cooducive  to  the  beat  interests  of  humanity.    To  give 
a  bounty  on  the  growth  or  exportation  of  any  produce  or 
manuiacture,  is  only  to  encourage  one  species  of  industry  at 
the  expense  of  another.     Foraslhe  bounty  which  is  given 
by  the  government,  must  arise  from  a  tax  upon  the  people,  the 
bounty  itself  must  be   regarded  as  a  deduction  from    the 
profits  of  capital  and  industry  in  one  way,  to  fuigmeat  the 
profits  In  another.     But  the  strongest  encouragement  whicti 
can  be  aifordedtto  the  increaseior  prosperity  of  any  produce 
or  manufacture,  is  the  increasing  demand  in  the  home  or  the 
foreign  market;  this  d<;maud  is  in  itself  the  best  and  mostefii* 
cacious  encoui*agement,compared  with  which  th^forceof  any. 
artificial  aid  afi'ordedby  the  government  is  nagatory  and  vaio, 
Governmentscannot  moreaffectuaUy  encourage  that  em** 
ploymeut  of  capital  and  industry  which  is  most  subsenrieot 
to  this  public  soody  than   by   rehgiously  abstaining  from 
every  species  or  interposition  in  the  business,  and  leaving 
individuals  at  full  liberty  to  employ  their  fortune  and  their  la- 
bour in  those  channels  which  they  judge  to  be  most  beneB- 
cial.     The  world  is  so  wisely  constituted,  that  what  is  most 
really  con«locive  lo  the  good  of  individuals  is  most  produce 
tive  of  good  to  the  state,  and  an  enlightened  selfishness  be- 
comes another  name  for  a  generous   patriotisiii.     If  indivi- 
duals find  it  for  their  inlerest  to  employ  their  capital  and 
theii'industry  in  the  growth  of  flai^  or  tlie  manufactui:p  of 
Unen,  they  will  do  it  without  any  political   encourageiaenl. 
But  if  incfividuals  feel  it  to  be  more  for  their  interest  to  de- 
vote thf  ir  t  «j)ilal  atid  ihtir  iivdustry  to  a  different  produce 
or  maniif.iclure,  why  should  govern menis  .use   anv  sinister 
m<ans  i<»  bias  their    iiiclinHtious  f  For  if  individtials  do  not 
employ  their  fjipit.l  in   the  nirinufacture   of  linen  tl^ey  will 
«»ploj  it  in  bouic  ulher  produce^  in  exchange  for  which  linea 
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jA%j  he  pmeured.  And  whit  dbes  it  sigmfy  wlufthcr  we* 
procure  linen  fmm  abroad^  instead  of  manufHcturin^  it  «t 
iioine^  to  long  as  the  capitaland  industrj  dr'  the  country  ave< 
most  beoefictatly  employed  f  As  Any  particular  diurict  of 
th^  some  oorttr}-,  imtead  of  cudeavmiring  to  sapply  every 
particalar  artfcte  of  produce  or  manufiicture^  will  devote  il« 
capital  and  its  industry  inbre  exclusively  lo  the  production'' 
of  those  articles  which  are  best  suked  to  ils  Circniniitanoes? 
and  situation,  and  in  exehattge  for  whici^  it  may  obtain 
other  articles  which  it  could  not  so  conveniently  either  >ro«r 
or  manufacture,  so  every  coantryy  instead  of  attempting  t#  ' 
furnish  every  article  of  produce  or  nantifdcture  which  is  to 
be  fotiad  in  the  rest  of  tiie  world,  will  rath«r  eadeHvoor  ttm 
produce  a  superfluity  of  tboae  articte^,  the  production, 
•f  which  best  accords  wHh  her  situation  aad  liercircumstan*- 
ces,  and  in  exchange  for  which  she  may  obtaiA  other 'ani« 
cfes  from  abroad,  Which  she  bars  not  the  same  facility  or  op« 
portutiities  of  raising  or  cnanofacturing  at  home. 

Chapter  III.  of  Mr.  Oddy's  work  treats  *of  the  White  9ea> 
and  its  pons;  of  Arefiangel  and  its  trade  ^  its  amount  and  ax* 
ports,  and  in  what  it  consists ;  the  estiaiate  of  ship-building 
there ;  fwices  of  corn  for  some  time  past,'  &c.  &c.  All  che 
contoierce  of  the.  White  Sea  ceotersat  Archangpl.-irom  wbieb 
a  considerable  trade  is  still  carritid  on.  In  \7^(>  tiie  export* 
from  this  northeVn  port  amounted  to'5,14f^,fiC>2  rubles,  and 
the  imports  to  6bfl,743;  in  180«,  the  exports  ammmttd  U> 
4,796,017  rubles  ;  the  imports  to  549,733.  The  navigtvtion 
at  this  port  is  not  open  till  ^ay,  and  closes  in  October  and 
Sometimes  in  September,  Tfie  principal  Articles  of  expon 
from  Archangel  inloGreat'Britain  and  lrdand,consist,of  lal-j 
low,  iron,  hemp,ftax,  bri^Ues,  ^>ot-ashes/;C<)rdage,  trai\i  oil, 
linseed  oH,  ^hcnt,  linneed,  barley,  rye,  oats,  tar,  pitchy 
iiKiLs,  deals,  timber,  tongues,  la  the  year  I BO^  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Archangel  25,150  tongues. 

Chapters  IV.  to  VI  I.  treat  of  theBaitic  Sea^ils  various  ports, 
eKports  and  imports,  and  a  variety  ofparticutars  relative  to 
its  trade,Sue. '  It  was  only  in  ttie  year  1356  tiiat  the  English 
had  first  any  direct  tnfde  fo  Ruj;sia  by  the  gttlpl)  of  F^nlandi; 
and  in  !5dO,  the  king  of  Poland  threatened  <)neen  Eiiseabethof 
Hogland'  with  his  resentVticnt,  if  she  suffered  her  subject^  to 
continuieit.  }51'  These,  as  well  a«  the  other  chapters  of  Mr.iOdt 
dy'swork^are  furnishe'Uwithiinmerous  tablesof  «-xportB,import«, 
1t»c.&c.  whfchiiiny  be  very  us<?ful  lotlie  merchmitorthestHlca^ 
man,but  which  cannot  be  very  intefestin:!;  to  the  general  r<  uder. 
Upon  the  whole,  lli^  I rade  between  Uusiiia  and  Gre^tt  Urituii^ 
a{)pearsr,at  least  according  to  the  old  culculutloi^  of  cuauiHEf 
'  ♦  * 
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cial  interesti  to  be  a  lo^nj;  one  to  this  country,  lad  Ugbljr 
advantageous  to  Russia;  for  of  the  ?arious  articles  of  export 
fffomUossia,  by  means  df  the  Baltic,  Great.  Britain  taj^es 
from  one-hdf  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  without  any  thiag 
Kke  an  ade<|uate  proportion  of  her  produce  or  manufactures 
being  taken  in  return,  llie  balance  mustof  course  he  paid  ia 
bard  cash  ;  and  if  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  were  to  be  esti- 
inatedby  the  <j|uantity  of  specie  which  it  contains,  the  trade 
with  Russia  roust  be  considered  as  highly  niiachievous  to  tjhis 
country.     But  as  the  precious  metals  ai«  not  so  much  value 
itself,  as  a  criterion  of  value,  it  appears  that  a  nation  may  be 
aoofc  enriched  by  parting  with  them  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
rfttceaodmanufacturesot  other  countries,tbanbykeepingtDtfia 
at  home.  A  miser's  hoard  is  of  no  use  either  to  otiiers  or  him- 
arif;  and  a  natioii  which,  with  a  narrow-minded  jealousy , 
should  prevent  any  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  its  posses- 
abn  from  being  carried  beyond  its  own  frontier,mu&t  beutterly 
ignorant  of  the  real  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations.    A  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  precious  metals  is  necessary  as  acircula- 
tbg  medium ;  but  all   that  money  whicli  a  nation  possesses 
Wiore  than  what  is  sufficient  to  encourage  industry  at  home^ 
cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  encouraging  industry 
abroad,  or  in  purchasing  th^  produce  and  manuiactures  of 
other  countries*     ]f  our  trade  with  S^)ain,  with  Portugalt 
America,  or  any  other  country,  should  be  so  much  in  what  is 
called  our  favour,  as  annually  to  bring  a  large  balance  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  country,  it  is  plain  that  .thai  balance 
which   is  not  required  as  a  circulating  medium  for  domestic 
purposes,  can  be  of  no  service  whatever,  except  as  fur  as.it  is 

fiven  in  exchange  for  foreign  produce  and  manuiactures.  - 
be  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  consistso  much  in  tlie  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  roetalsi  as  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence,  of 
produce,  and  manufactures.  Great  Britain  may  not  at  this 
moment  possess  twenty-millions  of  specie,  and  yet  be  the 
richest  country   in  the  world. 

In  Chapter^Vltl.  we  have  an  account  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Asoph,  their  ports,  their  trade  ;  of  the 
new  town  of  Odessa,  it^  fouodatiop,  rapid  ris^  And  pre- 
sent state.  Sec.  The  Black  Sea  will  furnish  through  tl'C 
Dardanelles  those  articles  which  Kiigland  receives  by  the 
Baltic  ;  but  tl)e  voyage  to  the  ports  ol  the  Black  Sea  through 
.the  Se.a  of  M  armora  would  occupy  nearly  i^s  muU^  time  as  on^ 
to  Madras;  while,tberefore,lhere  are  canals  and  Ti\et»  to^con* 
vey  the  produce  to  the  Baltic,  Great  Britain  will  never  cpny 
OH  any  direct  trade  witl>  the  Enxine.  Aiul  indited,  in  time  <>{f 
war,  the  Turkey  trade  might  be  carried  on  by  the  Baltic^  U^^XK 
its  easy  communication  with  the  Black  ^a.   Thus  we  should 
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i»ve  the  circuitous  passage  of  the  Mediterr^neitn^  the  heavj 
freight,  high  insurance*  and  detention  for  convoy.  The  Rus- 
sian government  seems  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  it  is  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  in  Europe,  and 
placed  in  a  very  genial  climate,  it  will  probab1y>  as  culture 
and  civilization  are  advanced,  become  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Russiiiu  trade.  There  are  feur  instances  m  historyiof  a  town 
more  rapidly  rising  into  notice  than  that  of  Odessa,  which  is 
situated  on  a  bay  formed  hy  the  Black  Sea,  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  and  sixty  from  that  of  the 
Dnieper.  In  the  year  17^  the  place  w^ere  it  stands  was  a 
mere  plain.  In  1795  only  a  few  houses  were  built;  but  in 
tbeyear  1799  itcontamed 

*  3  dburches,  4  lime-ki^ns 

1  chapel,  6  wind-mills, 

1  synagogue,  18  wells  in  lioQsr% 

506  houses  of  stone,  1^  public  welk, 

233  enrtli  pits  (^m  lanki^),  13  fountains, 
591   huts,  6  fiistilleries,  , 

1 1 1  cellars  with  passages  to  streets,  5  breweries, 

36  warehouses,  5  soap«>mamiflictorie% 
8  brick-kilns,                                 4873  inhabitant^/ 

'An  uapreceJented  activity  is  now  (lti»played  in  the  constructioa 
of  moles,  lazarettos,  and  buildings  uf  every  kiiul  ;  one  of  the  new 
moles  has  already  a  length  of  215  fatht^ros;  and  the  other  of  IM^ 
each  of  which  is  to  be  extended  to  315  fathoms,  atid  raised  7|>ieet 
above  the  ]ev<?l  of  the  sea.  Tbey  will  be  made  from  tea  to  tivvlTe 
feet  wide,  exclusive  «f  a  parapet  with  embrasures  for  30  pieces  of, 
cannon  :  the  port  wiH  compnae  an  area  of  60,000  square  fathomi>; 
it  has  a  good  anchorage ;: and  tbe  depth  of  water  is  suflieient  in  ad* 
mtc  tbe  larg^t  ships  of  war.***'  So  ntpi4ly  ha*  itx  commerce  in- 
creased, that  in  the' year  1S03  there  had  already  arrived  502  »liip^.* 
"T*  In  1804  the  popuUtion  amounted  \o  15,000  •uuls,  and  above  t!^KXl 
houses  were  aJ  ready  habitable;  buildings  were  extending,  and  phitMi  kir 
its  magoificeoce  multiplying.* 

In  !804,  the  emperor  Alexander  tssned  an  nkase  to  make 
thisjport  an  entrepot. 

Chapter  IX*  explains  several  instilations  in  ltu<;sia  for  fa- 
cilitating the  coinmer<5e  of  the  country,  m  the  loan  banks, 
^*5!*ignal»on  and  aid  banks,  discount  offii-e,  &c.  &c. 

Thetenth  chapter  coHtprehendsthewhule!n;iril*riiiero»iiuifiTe 
of  Kussia,  witli  various  tables  necessary  for  the  elucifhiHon  of 
thesubjeet.'  TheKussian  merchants  seem  t»)  act  ou  m  princifile 
directly  opposite  to  the  good  old  rnaxim,  UihI  •  stii.ill  [M*oliu 
\nnkt  great  g-ains  ;*  for  without  regardioirilie  hiwr^i  priit*  h^ 
^hich  tbey  can  afford  to  bell,  th^y  ^xtor^  the  hi^h^'^t  wliiuli 
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they  can  obtain,  a'ndl  it  seeiVis  to  be  the  wish  of  government  Id' 
favour  their* rapacity,  not  only  by  the  restrictions  which  are 
placed  on  the  foreign  merchants,  but  by  ^le  facilities  which 
it  aflbrds,  by  means  of  the  loan  bank,  "kc.  to  the   Ru&^ao 
dealer  to  keep  up  the  price  of  his  commodities.     When  fo- 
reign ships  arrrve,  the  Uussinn  dealer,  knowing  that  they  must 
be   loaded,  will  not  furnish   the  artides  which   are  wanted 
without  an  exorbitant   profit,     ^J1) is  practice,  if  continued, 
must  in  the  end  prove  highly  hijurious  to  Kussia,  for  it  will 
incite  foreigners  either  to  produce  at  home  or  lo  seek  in  other 
quarters    those   articles  for   which  they  have  been  wont  to 
resort  to  the   Russian  market.     Thus  the  exoibitanl  price 
demanded  for  the  Russian  ^nd  Swedish  iron,  compared  with 
what  they   could    have   afi'orded  to  take,  has  contributed 
greatly  lodimiiush  tlieir  trade  in  that  article,  and  Uaa  lAoited 
UreatBritaio   to  pi\>cure  it  at  home  instead  of  inipof  ting  it 
from  abroad. 

The  quantity  of  jlaper  money  in  this  country  has  a  Very 
disadvantageous  effect  in  our  trade  with  Russia  M  well  as  with 
other  countries. 

*  Vlheo  biM)k«not«s  were  first  issu^  in  1778,  tfcey  even  bone  a  pre- 
mium; sooa after  that  period.  uW  1780,  there  was  an  en^o  allowed 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  on  ^Iver.  It  was  not  till  ^790  any  difler- 
rtjce  was  madf  betwixt  gold  and  bai:k  notes,  and  in  llrnt  year  kfighlecu 
per  cent,  was  allowed  in  j^iiymeiit  of  bnnkMiotes  instead  of  gold," 
Previouj>ly,  in  1788,  tliirtVen  pel  cent,  for  silver;  in  17J)0,  twenty  per 
cent. :  in  l793>  forty  one  per  cent :  in  179^,  forty-six  and  a  halt  per 
cent.:  and  in  1795  and  I79t>,  forty-nine  per  cent.;  uadin  1799,  at 
onetime,  ffomfitty-six  to  lifty-nine  per  cent.!  IT 

Thi«  cleiiriy  abows  tbe  pernicious  policy  \m  «  Commercial  view 
of  a  lavish  issue  of  paper«-tnoney  ;  and  the  bad  eifects  which 
liaire  resulted  from  the  sta>ppage  of  tlie  paywietits  in  specie 
ai  the  Bank.   This  stoppage,  from  the  enconragemeiit  which 
it  has  given  to  a  superabuitdant  paper  coinage,  while  it  haa 
made  the  exchange  so  much  against  us  abrotid,  has  greatly 
increased   the   quantity  oi'ihe  oircula^ng  «nedi<im  at  buuie^ 
and  couMquenUy  has,  in  a  mos^  nnprecedented  degree,  en-' 
hanced  the  prices  of  every  article  of  produce  or  manufacture 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.     A  large  and  redundant  circu- 
lating  nudiuin,  whether  it   be   composed   of  paper   or  of 
gold,  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  money- 
price  or  nominal  value  of  every  commodity;  and  we  consc-. 
qiifnlly   see  how  a  small    circulaUng  medium,  which  keeps 
d(  vvh  Uie  money  price  or  nomiuul  value  of  produce  nnd  ma^ 
uufactmvs  may  be  hitjiiiy  beociicial  to  a  commei-cial  coun-* 
try,   because,  us  tar  as  cLtapn^ss  i*  au  object  of  preference*. 
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M  roast  obtain  fdr  the  procl«c«  and  inanofactures  of  tb»t 
coimtry  a  preference  ia  the  tioreiga  market :  and  cbus^  how- 
ever pajraduxicfil  the  assertion  mav  seeoiyit  will  nevertke^efH  be 
§fMi9d  true,  tluit  aa  overflowtag  and  soperijuoos  sU)ck*.of  tbe 
-pxccioua  metals  hasadirect  teitdeacy  loiiap<^veri$haiiatioo; 
.or  in  otber  word»,to  render  it  less  rich  in  indastrjr,iA  ptodace^ 
Md  inanRfaetufas.  in  whidi  all  real  wealth  coosistsu     Spaia 
Mod  Portugal  have  been  in  Uiis  sense  much  more  iiDporerished 
than   enrkhed  by  tb«  possession  of  Mexico,  Perf],  and  the 
ilrasjta.     Let  us  employ  this  plain  hypothesis  for  the  further 
^Uufltratton  of  the  fact.     Suppose  Ureat  Britain  and  France 
;to  be  at  thh  moment  on  terms  of  comuierciul  amity  and  co»- 
j'espondenite ;  and   that  the  quantity  of  tbe  precious  me- 
tals, or  of    the  circulating  medium  whatever  it  may   he, 
is  tei^  times  as  great   in  Britain  as  it  is  ia  Fraaoe.'   in   this 
«rase  tbe  money  f  rice  or  nomioul   value  of  thinga  wouU 
,be   ten  times  higher  in   Britain  -than   in  France;   or  the 
aante  siib>;istence,  &c.  which  in  Britain  costs  ten  sliilling9, 
i¥^if(bt  in.  France  be  had  for  ooe ;  and  accordingly  one  abilling 
in  France  would  seins  ranch  iados'ry  at  work  as  ten  skillingn 
.  .would  in  England*  Oa  tliis  suppoaition  it  is  easy  toaee  which 
jiation  would  soon  obtain  the  preference  fop  its  produce  and 
manufactures  in  the  foreign  market,  and  that  the  industry  and 
•commerce  of  Britain  would  in  time  be  almost  annihilated  by 
tbe  superabundance  of  her  pecuniar}  wealth;  or  at  least  would 
keep  declining  till  the  circulating  medium  jfgain  found  its  pro- 
per level,  comp:»»'td  with  tJiat  in  other  countries*     Tims  we 
may  discern  how  the  commerce  of   Russia,  wbichnssaid,  in 
the  vulgar  language  of  &tate«men  and  of  merchants,  not  to 
be  in  our  favour,  because  it  cai}«eft  a«  export  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  country,  is  in  fact  highly  ad^aotaffeofis.     h 
18  to  the  body  politic  like  an  issue  in  the  nacural  body.     It 
only  drains  us  of  a  material,  which,  if  suflTered  to  accnmtii. 
late  beyond  a  certain  degree,  would  produce  nothing  but  de- 
l>ilily  and  disease.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  nation  that 
wishes  to  be  great  in  commerce  and  in  arts,to  have  the  money 
price  or  nominal  value  of  its  proditce  And  manufactures  m  tow 
as  possible.    Our  present  3nperi<3rity  in  skill  and  mae^iinery 
has  enabled  us  in  several  of  our  manufactures  locomiteract 
the  bad  eflFect  which  the  high  money  price  of  subsistence, 
&C.  owing  to  the  exorbitant  increa^je  of  the   paper-medium 
amon^  us.  Would  have  occasiooed.  |5ut  we  should  remember 
that  this  superiority  is  not  an  Indefeasible  inheritance;  that  it 
may  migrate  from  us  to  other  nations; and  that  the  surest  way 
to  preserve  the  preferenpe  which   our  manufactures  obtain 
abroa<l,  is  to  have,  them  opt  only  goo^^  bi4  as  cheap  as  ihey 
are  good.  ,       ,  .  .       .  .  .     » 

BdbkH.  containini^  eight  chapters,  furnishes  a  general  and 
partieular  view  of  tbe  Prussian  commerce.    The  commerce 
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of  Prassia  has  been  greatly  increased  and  its  maiiufactnres 
improved  within  the  Jnst  few  years ;  and  ttie  long  interval  of 
peaee  which  it  has  enjoyed,  while  the  rest  of  Germany  has 
experienced  the  ravage  of  war,  has  been  very  favonraUe 
to  ita  prosperity •*  But  the  late  conduct  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernnienr,  which  has  been  as  weak  as  it  has  been  insidtocm, 
aeems  likely  to  plunge  it  in  the  vortex  of  war,  and  to  make 
it  h  passive  instrument  in  prooioting  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Bttooi^arle.  In  conseouence  of  the  orders  wbicii  have 
been  i^ned  for  the  blockade  of  th^  Prussian  ports,  the  conn* 
merce  of  the  country  must  suffer  greatly  from  the  vigilance 
•and  activity  of  the  English  cruisers*  Prussia  at.  present 
manofactutes  blue  clotli,  all  sorts  of  woollens,  velvet,  Man- 
chester goods,  silk  stockings,  ribbands,  chintz,  cotton,  fsney 
articka,  carpets,  leather,  hardware,  sugar,  gunpowder,  aiici 
porcelain,  the  painting  of  which  is  said  to  be  inimitable.  Btft 
Jinen  constitutes  the  chief  branch  of  Prussian  manufacture, 
wbich  seems  to  rival  that  of  all  other  countries.  A  good 
deal  of  its  excellence  seems,  to  be  owin^  to  their  mode  of 
.Ueaching,  which  is  not,  like  the  chemical  process  \nitly 
employed  in  Ireland,  injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 
The  lyes  which  tbey  employ  are  mild  and  moderately  ifsed. 

*  The  Hamburgh  merchants  export  it  in  great  quantities  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  the  United  States  of  Amtrica.' — '  The 
jam  of  which  the  Silesia  linen  is  made,  is  spun  by  means  of  the 
spindle,  which  makes  it  almost  look  like  cotton,  and  such  kind  of 
bnen  requires  less  time  to  bleach  than  any  other.' — *  The  Silesia 
linen  of  different  manufactures  is  all  of  the  same  quality ;  and  there 
is  no  other  distinction  in  it  than  in  its  width  and  the  length  of  th^ 
pieces.  In  the  year  1740,  wlien  Silesia  whs  subdued  by  the  Frus* 
Stan  arms,  the  exportation  of  lioea  amounted  to  only  three  mil* 
lions  of  rix^doHaiSf  and  at  present  it  may  be  estioiated  at  from  i€ 
to  SO  milJions.' 

In  the  chapter  on  the  trade  of  Danlzic,  Mr.  Oddy  informs 
us^  that 

*  Ali  kind  of  grain  conveyed  to  Dantzic^but  particularly  that  from 
a  distance,  is  brought  down  in  ves«eU,  or  rather  floats  clumsily  put 
together,  without  any  covering  but  that  of  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
In  this  state  it  is  brought  from  the  moit  remote  parts,  exposed  t9 
all  sorts  of  weather,  sometimes  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten 
weeks  on  its  passage.     If  the  season  happens  to  be  wet,  the  surface 

^  becomes  one  coat  of  vegetative  matter,  like  a  green  glass-plot  float* 
ing  down  the  current,  and  which  partly  prevents  the  rain  pene- 
trating further  than  a  few  inches.  The  naste  and  loss  however 
must  be  incredible  in  wet  seasons,  and  even  otherwise,  for  the  fea- 
thef«d  tribe,  as  the  float  proceeds  along,  are  their  cbnstaut  custom- 
ers evan  to  tha  very  city  of  Dautzic.     Strange    as  this  may  appaar^ 
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-theve  ficofjte  bfurf  never  yet  been  able  tQ  ^  prevailed  upon  to  ba>e 
tarpaulings  or  any  covering,  which  would  in  a  wet  season  doubly 
repay  thera  fur  the  fi ntt  cost.* 

•  ^ '  This  singalar  fact  shews  how  mnch  men  are  sometimes 
itidnoed  by  custom  or  by*imio)ence  to  perseirere  in  practices 
the  most  palpably  opposite  to  their  interest. 

Book  In.  in  three  chapters,  describes  the  trade  of  Mecfc. 
ienbtirg  with  the  ports  of  Hostoc  nod  Lubec.  In  book  IV.  we 
have  detailed  accounts  of  the  trade,  &c.  of  Sweden.  Food  is 
/the  most  valuable  article  which  a  country  can  produce;  bat 
in  Sweden  we  learn  that  in  ten  years,  there  are  only  two, 
or  at  the  most  but  three  .  ripe  crops.  In  the  same  period 
tbeve  are  but  four  or  five  crops  miadling^  and  the  remainder 
wholly  bad. 

Book  V.  is  divided  into  eight  cbapters»  and  furnishes  a  copi- 
ous representation  of  the  trade,  productions,  9ic.  ofDemnark 
and  Sweden.  In  the  present  convulsed  state  of  Europe  it  jk 
•fthe  highest  importance  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Denmark^and  t!0  preserve  it  equally  from  the  rapacious  grasp 
^  Prussia  or  France.  For  at  present  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
conimepce  of  £urope  must  pass  through  the  Sound,  or  be  ad^^ 
mitted  into  some  of  the  Danish  ports,  before  it  can  find  its 
way  into  Russia  or  the  interior  of  Germany. 

*  The  canal  of  llolstein,  which  divides  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
Danish  territory,  and  runs  from  Tonningen  to  Kiel,  forming  a  com* 
mufiication  between  the  Northern  sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  saving  a 
navigation  of  450  miles,  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  commercial 
consequence  of  Denmark.  This  canal  will  admit  ships  of  200  tons 
burthen,  British  built,  to  pass,  and  ships  boi^t  in  the  Dutch  form 
of  250  to  300  tons,  ft  is  about  100  Bnglt#h  utiles  in  length.  The 
sorface  breadth  of  this  canal  is  100  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  54  ictt 
Danish  measure;  ami  the  depth  lO  feet  rhrott<«bout  at  the  least.  V  es- 
sels  can  pass  through  the  sluices  100  feet  in  length,  and  2(S  in  breadth, 
and  with  nine  feet  four  inches  draught  of  water.  In  the  3'ear  I802» 
3649  vessels  passed  through  thift  canal;  in  1803>  the  uaaiber  amount- 
cd  to  3833.' 

Mr.  Oddy  says, 

'  lliat  the  aggregate  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  may^  in  great  expor- 
tation years  of  corny  be  reckoned  to  amount  la  no  leas  a  sum  than 
twenty  millions  sterliag;  a  sum^eatly  b^ond  what  was  ever  cunjec* 
<ure«l.' 


*  The  ordinary  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  the  Baltic,  at  the 
medium  prices,  amounts  annually  to  about'  two  niilHons  sterling^ 
But  some  years  it  has  amounted  tothe  immense  !ium  of  eight  millionsV 
•rhich  is  mora  than  the  regular  |^oda£«  of. all  our  West  ladia  Islan  t 
put  together !!'  ^  ■     n  '      \ 
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The  fire  cha|>*tr»of  BookVI.  treatof  the  tw*^^  6eii!!«iyh| 
mfieral^ftml  mone  particularly  thai  which  iscnrrieclon  by  the 
Elbe,  the  VVeser,  and  the  Ems.  Book  Vfl.  in  nine  chaptert^ 
ia  appropfiaied  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  coniniercial  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  especially  an  iX 
relates  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Morthern  Powers;  some 
remarks  on  the  poor  rates,  and  other  topics  of  ppltliGal  ecu* 
Qomy  and  national  concern.  •  The  following  is  oot  an  unin- 
teiesting  statement  of  the  increase  of  the  com.oiercial  wealth 
aad  national  revenue  of  England  io  ihe  course  of  about  • 
hundred  years : 

•    *  In  ilie  beginning  of  the  Izist  century  the  rcvemics  of  En^nnd 
a»aUiitefltooftly  £.  '2,500,0OO 

Jn  tSC-l-  the  ordinary  revenues  amounted  to  45,54l,42f 

l^bey  lire  therefore  augmeated  in  tbe  proportion  of 

I  to  18. 
At  the  former  periad  our  exports  ataoufited  to  5^500,000 

In  1804  they  amounied  in  official  vtdue»  to  ^4,50p»00O 

At  the   foniier  period  our  imports  amouated   to  Sfi{)0^f> 

In  1804>,  reckonini;  the  CMSt  India  insports' at  the 

sainerate  as  in  thepriscediugyear^  Ibey  ^^)0unt- 

edto  ,  .  30,000,000 

wbich  is  an  augmentation  in  tbe  proportion  of  1  to 

10. 
la  the  former  period  the  balance  in  oor  favour  was> 

oo  an  average  of  10  years,  .    2^0O,O6# 

In  the  latter  period,  on  the  same  avera^,  10yOOO,<KXI 

which  is  an  augmentation  nearly  in  the  proportion 

ot  1  to  84 

*  in  the  tirst  period,  our  exports  consiited  chiefly  of  borne  mani»> 
fiftctures  and  produce  sent  to  the  coiitinent  of  Europe  ;  and  in  tke 
ktter  period  a  great  proportion  consisted  of  Cast  and  West  iadiis 
produce ;  while,  instead  of  a  general  trade  to  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
the  northern  nations,^  America,  and  our  own  colonies^  w«re  almost 
oui-  only  customers.  Those  customecs  are  very  different  from  eacb 
other  in  regani  to  the  nature  of  the  g»>ods  thoy  take.  Th^  coo* 
tinent  of  Europe  takes  more  colonial  and  India  prodtice  than  Bri- 
tish manutactures.  America  takes  from  this  country  no  East  India 
produce  at  all,  and  but  little  from  the  West  India  islands,  but  nearly 
all  our  exports  there  consist  of  British  manufactures.* 

Hence  we  see  that  if  Bonaparte  eversueceetfs  in  shntting 
US  entirely  out  from, the  continent  of  Europe,  ire  shall  bare 
no  market  for  the  sale  of  our  superfluous  East  India  and 
c9k)nial  produce  ;  and  what  effect'sucb  a  measure  might  have 
on  the  very  existence  of  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculat^. 

«  Mn  \k^  yHir  18M  bur  manirflKtaratf:   and  produce   exported 

amuunied  to  a6^90,000l. 
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•    Of  wbiefa  U»  Ibllowiog  \%  nearly  the  analysis : 

rCotton         .  .         .  £.  7,130,000 

.Artfcles  unknown  to  j  Wrought  iron  and  cast         -  1,5^18,000 

commerce   5J00^  Refined  suj^ar         -              .  1,541,000 

years  ago.             Cotton  yarn            -          • «  744,000 

LHops            -        *        -          -  *     60,000 

"WoaHerig0otl»        -            -  6,487,000 

Liuens'            -             *.             -  895,000  n 

Tin             -              .             .  231,000 

i)Id  staplo  articles,  <<  ?t^Ut  lind  lead            -          -  276,000 

Brass             «•                 -          -  408,000 

Ci^ppcr         ....  6*69,000 

^CoaU           -          -          •          .  536,000 

«  ■  '  ■       ■       .■■ 

,  20,555,000 


*  The  remaining  6,435,0001.  is  composed  of  various  articles  not 
described.  The  exports  in^  foreign  Articles,  not  either  produced  of 
manufACtiired  in  this  country,  amounted  in  180£  to  14,418,0001/ 

The  French  revoUilion  contributed  greatly  to  increase 
the  comtuerce  of  this  country.  By  rendering  property  in- 
secure not  only  in  France  but  in  other  countries,  where  its 
ravages  weredi£fus,ed,  it  caused  a  great  mass  of  capital  and  of 
industry  to  lake  refuge  in  GreatBritain.  Previous  to  the  last  war, 
Fritocepossessedfilargersharethanwedidof  the  West  India 
commerce  ;  and  their  sugar  and  coffee  had  the  preference  oa 
the  continent  Whether  Great  Britain  will  be  able  lon^ 
to  remain  at  her  poieseai  feoweritig  be^bt  of  Qoimaereifu 
prosperity,  futurity  only  can  disclose.  The  present  sute  6f 
the  world  is  such  as  to  set  all  conjecture  at  defiance.  Our 
present  pohcy  certainly  sbottki  be  to  conduct  ourselves  with 
that  uaoderattoQ -and  that  equity  towards  other  powers,  which 
may  tend  to  allay  their  jealoAsy  of  our  maritime  ascendancy, 
and  at  the  same  time^asmtich  as  possible  to  cultivate  those 
internal  resources  which  may  render  ns  as  little  as  possibly 
dependent  on  foreign  aid.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  imi- 
portance  for  every  country  to  produce  food  enough  for  iU 
own  subsistenoe^  and  as  00  country  can  be  really  indepen- 
dent without  it,  our  principal  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
to  the  culture  of  the  waste  laDds,  and  the  diffusion  of  more  in- 
dustrious habits  among  the  poor*  We  should  thus  increase 
the  supply  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  unproductive  consumers  oa  tiie  other.  The  poor 
laws  are  a  rapidly  increasing  evil ;  which,  if  it  be  nofi  check* 
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ed/\vill  ere  long  cause  the  idle:to  devour  the  industrious,  and 
produce  nothing  but  famine  and  misery  in  the  country,  'the 
direct  tendency  oT  those  laws  is  to  encourage  vice  and  to 
discourage  exertion,  Iii  England  their  effect  has  been  to  ren- 
der one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  paupers, or  either  not 
willing  cyr  not  able  to  support  themselves ;  while  in  Scotland, 
where  no  such  laws  exist,  the  number  of  paupers  or  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  othf?r8  for  relief,  hardly  amounts  to  one 
in  twenty-five*  The  relief  of  all  the  real  want  and  misery 
in  the  coiintrv  might  safely  be  left  to  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  individuals,  without  offering  a  premium,  as  the 
present  laws  actually  do,  on  vice  and  idleness.  The  sums 
which  are  raised  for  the  poor  in  this  country  amount  at  this 
moment  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and,  if  they  go  on  increasing  for  the 
next  twenty  years  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  have  in- 
creased for  the  last  twenty,  they  will  swallow  up  more  than 
tlie  whole  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom.  .  Surely  it  is  time 
to  devise  some  effectual  check  for  such  an  accumulated  and 
accumulating  mischief. 

We  shall  now  takeour  leave  of  Mr.Oddy  with  briefly  repeat- 
ing that,  though  his  work  is  not  a  very  refulgent  composition, 
it  is  filled  with  useful  and  important  matter^  and  that  though 
it  exhibits  no  great  share  of  literary  excellence  or  philoso- 
phical discrimination,  it  abounds  with  many  important  details, 
and  may  on  many  occasions  be  consulted  with  advantage 
both  by  the  merchant  and  the  politician. 


Art.  II, — Scott*s  Elements  af  luUllcctual  Philosophy. 
(ConcludHJTom  p.  143.; 

CLASSIFICATION offirstprinciples.  M  r.  Scott  proposes 
tlie  following  enumeration  of  the  sources  from  whtcn  our  in- 
tuitive belief  is  derived:  Ist^The  evidence  of  consciousness  : 
2d,  the  evidence  of  sense:  Sd,  the  evidence  of  memory :  4th, 
the  evidence  of  reason :  and' 5th,  the  eviddsce  of  the  moral 
faculty. 

We  have  already  considered  the  subjefct  of  consciousness, 
and  given  our  reasons  why  we  cannot  daks  it  as  a  distinct 
faculty  ;  we  have  there  stated  that  it  appears  to  us  only  a 
belief  acquired  by  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  miod^ 
and  differing  only  in  its  objects  from  the  behef  we  have  of 
an  external  world.  That  a  belief  exists  we  readily  and  ne- 
cessarily admits  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  exiatence  of 
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tMud  18  89  distinct  as  that  of  matter.    This  belief  is  certain 
and  precise,  bat  do  more  to  be  clHSsed  as  a  sq}araie  facility,, 
tl>)An  the  belief  from  seose,    memoiT)  reasoQ,  or  that  very^ 
doubtful  principle  termed  the  moral  faculty.  TV>  suppose  that 
bjM^his  faculty  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  faculties  of, 
the  mind,  is  to  go  back  to  another  consciousness  to  inform 
•    us  of  the  existence  of  this  consciousness,  and  so  on  infi« 
nitely. 

^  That  we  possie^s/  says  Mr.  Scott, '  as  a  part  of  oiir  constitutioni 
tbal  principle  or  faculty  which  is  called  voHdon,  or  the  active  prin- 
ciple>  and  which  is  always  exercised  previous  to  every  efibrt,or  actioh 
of  the  individual,  is,  I  think,  as  certainly  Aiade  known  to  us  by  con- 
sciousness, as  that  we  have  the  intellectual  faculties  of  memory  or 
conception.  But  the  very  essence  of  this  faculty  consists  in  direct- 
ing and  controuling  our  actions  ;  and  the  determination  of  the  will 
is  nothing  else  than  the  exercise  of  volition.  'J^o  sayi  therefore,  ihat 
we  have  some  degree  of  power  over  our  actions  and  the  determina* 
ffons  of  our  will,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  we  possess  such  a 
faculty  as  volition  ;  and  for  this,  1  t4iink,  we  have  the  direct  evidence 
of  consciousness,  and  of  consciousness  alone. 

*  From  this  it. seems  to  follow,  that  those  who  argue  against  the 
free  will  and  moral  liberty  of  man,  argue  against  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  consciousness  which  ipforms  us  thait  we  have  the  p^wer 
of  volition,  or  of  freely  willing  and  determining  our  actions.  It 
likewise  follows,  that  the  positive  side  of  this  question  is  incapable 
of  any  direct  proof,  other  than  a  reference  to  consciousness,  as  it  if 
an  intuitive  truth,  and  self-evident  principle.  As  far  m  I  have  exa- 
mined the  disquisitions  conceriiing  this  much  debated  question,  these 
conclusions  seem  to  me  to  hf.  fully  confirmed :  for  I  find  the  advo« 
cates  for  morariiberiy  unable  to  bring  forward  any  direct  arguments 
in  support  of  thcif  doctrine,  but  very  successful  in  exposing  the 
ab*$urdity  and  inconsistencies  which  follow  from  the  tenets  of  their 
adversaries,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  supported.'     (p.  35i,3.) 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  greater  confusion 
of  language  or  of  thought  than  occurs  in  this  sentence.  To 
the  common  and  ordinary  misapprehension  of  the  question^ 
h  added  an  inconsistency  in  supporting  the  erroneous  po* 
silions,  which  removes  at  once  the  veil  of  sophistry,  and 
takes  offthefkir  livery  of  error.  Firs(  of  all  oomes  voli* 
tion  as  synonymous  with  the  active  principle.  Then  this 
tttive  principle  exists  previously  to  every  action.  Then  the 
essence  of  the  active  principle  consists  in  directing  and  con- 
trooling  action.    Will  ana  volition  are  next  cpnsidered  as, 
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the  same,  then  aft  different  ppvnn  ;  for  to  suppose  the  haVidf 
power  oter  thedelermtnationsof  the  will,  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  td  possess  volitioQ^te  to  suppose  two  distioctpowers^  or  ex- 
plain idem  per  idem.  Then  foUows  a  very  comtnon  lostaDce 
of  inconsequence.  It  is  said  that  a  conscioosness  of  voli- 
tion necessarily  implies  a  consciousftess  of  free*will.  To  as, 
however,  if  appe^r^s  that  tile  two  propositions,  are  very  dis« 
tinctiand  unconnected.  Then  comes  an  implied  predetermiofar 
tionin  the  author  to  refuse  assent  to  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, should  an  attempt  be  made  Id  defend  the  ^ntrary  side 
of  the  question  by  such  an  uncertain  authority.  Upon  thiti 
evidence,  however,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  feel  disposed  to 
Test  some  of  our  pretensions  as  well  as  Mr.  Scott,  and  are 
of  opinion  tbat  on  our  side  not  only  many  indirect  and  proba- 
ble.argumeots^  but  direct  proofs  have  been  advanced  in  oppo- 
sition, to  the  weak  reasoning  which  supports  the  doctrine  of 
free«>wilL  v 

To  supposea  principle  of  action,  tlie  essence  of  which.  con-« 
sists  in  airecling  action,  bot  which  may  never  be  productive 
of  action,  is  the  first  contradiction  to  which  we  are  reduced 
by  this  hypothesis.    It  is  clear  tbat  at  all  events  we  naay  act 
contrary  to  direction  and  controul ;  for  adaiit  the  obligation 
to  foHow  the  direction  of  this  or  any  ^ther  principle,  and 
you  ftdmit  the  doctrine  of  necessity.      Reason  itself  is  dis* 
missed  from  its  authority,  and  superseded  in  its  direction  »nd 
controul  bv  this  new  and  omnipotent  principle  of  volition, 
which  is  alone  invested  with  sovereign  authority.  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  Stome  occasions,  as  we  have  shewn,  an  authority 
wtthoot  submission,  a  detcrmioHtioD  without  performance,  a 
command  wilboutobedience.    This  determip^ation  may  be 
followed  by  another'and  another  determination,  yet  nothing 
but  tbe  deteitmination  will  nesnlL     An  active  principle  pro- 
ductive of  no  action  is  doubtless  highly   valuable^  as  it  is 
in  its  conception  highly  ingenious  and  philosophical*  With- 
out any  .anperior  motive  for  inaction  (for  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  motives)  \re  remain   inactive,  notwithstanding, 
many  determinations^ftlie  active  principle.     That  we  are 
in  no  need  of  th»  freedom  of  refusing  compliance  with  prcr 
,  ponderating  metives,  must,  at  first  night,  appear  evident;  and 
that  under  these  contradictions,  such  a  freedom  cannot  exist, 
as  here  supposed,  must  be  eqaally  manifest. 

Volition  tJt  its  emence  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Scott,  in  an 
existence  previoos  to  action.  ^Various  absurdities,  however, 
vesult  ftom  bis  subsequent  explatiatioQ.  We  ar^  disposed 
absolutely  to  deny  the  existence  of  volition,  except  a^  pre- 
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Qcding  iK^on  or  iu  cessation ;  and^  afWr  a  strict  scrutiiiyji 
qan  acknowledge  DO  will  otherwise  than  as  paanifesttn  one; 
of  tb«se  effeolfi*  What  we  have  willed^  then,  mu«t  follow  by 
'  the  very  meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  this  .lies  the  very  es- 
asQoe  qfmillingp  that  it  is  followed  by  action  or  its  cessation* 
Tq  aSriH  that  we  can  stop  the- resolves-  of  our  wilW  >9,  oi^  tbi^ 
^yplanation,  to  say  we  may  suspend  tliat  of  which  we  are 
qot  ooBSpious  till  after  the  i^ffect,  or  when  the  period  for 
^spepsion  is  irrecoverably  gone.  Neither  have  y^e  ever 
any  oonscionsqess  of  a  refusal  of  assent  to  the  det^rofiin^^fpns 
of  the  wUlr 

Onihe^atyectofcons^onsness,  the  opl j  argqinent  whicl^ 
appears  on  l|»e  opposite  side^  we  maintain  tbat  we  feel  con- 
scious of  the  capacity  of  dehheration,  ia  wbi^b  the  mind  i§ 
equally  passive  as  in  what  are  called  its  vplitions,  and  (^ 
foJlowiog  whither  we  ^ra  led  by  the  relative  ibroe  of  motives. 
The  expression  thai  we  feel  a  disposition  and  free  power  Ui 
compare  and  weigh  motivef ,  only  implies  thi^t  we  are  capably, 
^f  distioguisbing  the  qualities  of  ideas,  ^x^  that  th^se  idea« 
ihave  a  eorresponding  effect  on  our  afiections  and  actions. 
As  these  ideas  agree  Qrdiflfer,so  must  we  necessprjly  belieye 
wr  di|beli«v« ;  actiow  does  not,  however,  necf  ssariJy  follow  the 
mere  epnplasion  of  the  judgment  or.  specula^iye  belief;  buj^ 
pore  fr^qu^otly  tiie  stronger  motives  presented  by  the  hope 
i>f  some  present  enjoy q^eufij  qr  the  preventioa  or  removal 
of  some  nearly  impending  or  actually  existing  pain.  That 
ire  fgre  pWi^4  (o  folloiy  the  path  in  which  these  motives 
lead  US,  is,  in  our  opinion,  made  manifest  by  the  very  actioa 
i^elf.  (nstead,  tl^r^fc^FC,  of  sayii^.  that  volition  directs 
(latjon,  we  say  motiye  dir^pts  volition,  which  m^y  nevert^r 
less  prieoede#cMc>fi,  audi  Itl^er^fore,  ficcQuding  tq  common 
Upg«if»il».foUfid^  pn  thi^  particuUjr  ire^tipn^  or  order  of 
^^oflieaay  m^y  be  called  tbqoause  of  action.  This  c^aono^ 
bowevor^'  bp  peJIed/i'iy,  )>ecau8e  it  is  sutyeot  to  the  infitpr 
MP9  of  mot^rp ;  wH  f|$p-wiU  is,  cooseqi^pily,  an  absttr4 
yappDsitiop. 

Ihatttbe  doctrino  of  m^Hivef*  coincides  with  what  tb^ 
ScoUb  philosophers  call  common  sense,  orgeoe^^l  and  oor 
disput^  opinion,  is  manifiest.  from  this  circuiffstaooe,  that  w^ 
jure  oaiy/ers^ty  inclitjed  tp  attribute  to  madness,  diat  qondnct 
wbipb  appears  tons  to  b^  in  pppqsition  to  motjves  whj^ 
would  strongly  ioiluence  !pHr%elves  to  a  contrary  line  of  be. 
Hvioor.  Sut,  even  in  machieAs,  motives,  a^t  with  tbei^  wbo|e 
forx^e,  though  their  relative  iu»fH>rt]ance  is  strangely  miscoq- 
l^eiv^j.  tj)^f  ««t€#^  Wt  «PBreci^^e4i  or  t^eii  ^xisteqge 
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derived  fVqm  sources  unopened  to  ourselves.  To  aToid  tb^ 
spectres  of  hH  own  imi^inttion,'  a'  inadmah  will  rust^ 
into  dangers^  from  which' wcf  shrink  with  aversion  and  horror. 
One  ghtnd  tauseof  the  difierehce  of  opinion  on  this  sub» 
ject^  bas^  we  ale  perstkad^,  bieen  derived,  not  so  much  frboi 
any  conviction  of  the  truth' of  their  systetnin  the  advocates 
fbr  liberty,  ais  frotn  a  btrange  dbjectron  to  that  bf  necessity^ 
as  if  it  ascribed  to  the  niind  qualities  and  conditions  Ivhich 
are  su(>|iosed  to  belong  peculiatrly  to  matter.  This  sopposect 
analogy  will,  however,  we  believe,  not'  operaCte  as  an  objectioii 
with  those  who  have  ever  considered  the  characteristic  attri^ 
butes  of  rnind.  Td  others^  in  whom  imagination  prevails 
over  judgth^nt,  the  subject  will  w^a'r  a  differeht  aspect ; 
and  while  they'heat  daily  mentiofai  6f  the  ideal  thcforjr  witlw 
out  alami,  atid  do  not  refuse  their  ateei^t  to  the  tera)  neces* 
sity,  when  applirf  to  thfe  Wif/"  derived  frcjm  a  'v^ri^y  of 
k>urces,  thlfey  ^111  notecase  Cb^ shrink  froin  necessity  lis  it 
doctrine  subversive  of  morality,  and  produiitive*  ^f  conse- 
^{uences  the  most  adverse  to  trun^art  happiness.  To  them 
we  repeat,  that,  in  pron6uncing  man  to  be  a  fre^  atfent,  w^ 
affirm  what  is  thie,  that  h^  <}an  do  Idli  hewilb;  but  ne'  can- 
not will  all  diat  he  wishes,  any  more  than*  he  can  do  all'that 
be  wishes.  'He  may  Wi^h  under  the  influence  of  motive,  luit 
a  thousand  obstacle!  may  staled  in  the  "way  of  ^ill,  which  i# 
only  manifest  in  action,  6r  the  abstin)?nce.  or  cassation  front 

it.  •    '   -•     ■■"'.'      ■" ;■'  •"■'•■ 

Our  author  takes  considerable  pains  to  prove  that  gravlta*^ 
tion,fift;'&c.  are  n6t  of  themselves  efficient  cfeiilsei.  It  Was 
hoveeVer  certainly  an  unnecessary  tiisk  to  demonstrate  iheii 
compound  nature  in  ord^r  to  disprove  their  efficiency.  The 
terns  have  been  long  and  unitersally  understdod  as  implying 
nose}fag^nc^,'andas  denotinj^  merely*  iighs  repireaeHtativ^ 
of  classes  6t  phencymena.  '  The  relation  existing  betw^eil 
diflTerenc  effects  in  the  sam^  ehain  of  action,  has- not' been 
assisted  by  this  new  illustration,'  not"  wilt  ii be  assisted  by 
any  illustration  which  may  be  offered.  That  philosophy 
is  no  lo'nger  the' science  of  causes,  h^  been  establishec^ 
by  the?  highest*  modern  authoritiet.  Apparent  sticces* 
sion  ib  time  and  phjce  will,'  however,  stilt  cotistrtute  what 
is  caHed'the  relation  of  caiise  hnd  eflfect.  ITie  rie^essity 
wecarfnbt 'linderstand,  the  faiit  w^  so  certainly  know  lis  to 
be  able  to  prognosticate  the  eventbul  Siic^^ssiort  of  6ne  phe« 
tiomiehonto  anothi&r  ;  and  bdwe^r^Mr.Soott  may  ^f  tA- 
dined  to  depreciate  Mr.  U>ck^*S  observations  on'^duscr  an^ 
^ffect^  as  if  theyeomprehend^  little'  xxfore  than  the  commo9ft 
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xheaniDgof.tbe  mozdSf  we  think  it  will  be  fouDd,  6d  a  very 
slight  ezaouDation^  that  all  he  has  satd^  and  all  that  can  be 
saidji  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  same  reUitioa.carcied, 
perhaps^  a  step  farther  back.  That  of  Mr«  Locke  is^  how- 
erer,  the  first  relation  in  point  of  time,  and  the  most.proper 
illastration  in  point  of  simpUcitv.  We  find  heat  to  be 
the  canse  of  wax's  flnidity,  but  the  wax  and  heat  are  not 
conjoined  without  the  interference  of  some  acti^ve  being, 
which  in  so  far  will  be  the  efficient  cause.  .  If  these  things 
were  constantly  and  invariably  conjoined,  no  illustration  of 
the  fact  could  take  place* 

*  The  result/  says  Mr.  Scott,  *  to  which  these  obtorvations  lead, 
is  that  a  cloiie  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  characterize 
natural  phenomena,  compared  with  the  dictates  of  our  own  consci* 
ousaess,  produces  the  steady  conviction,  that  every  change  in  the 
state  of  existence  is  the  result,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
of  the  operation  of  an  active  being,  or  efficient  cause.' 

It  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  con* 
sciousness,  under  his  explanation  of  it,  is  wanting  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  effect.  We  seethe  operations  ""of  our  own' 
bands  upon  external  objects.  We  see  nothing  in  external 
objects  which  can  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  We  cannot 
form  su^  objects  as  we  every  where  see  ar«ond  us.  A  still 
greater  degree  of  power  than  oors  must  exist.  We  rise 
through  many  gradations  to  the  supreme  and  omnipotent 
cause, 

*  To  the  evidence  of  memory  in  conjunction  with  tijat  of  percep* 
tion/  SHys  Mr.  Scott,  *  may,  I  think,  be  referred  the  ground  of  our  be« 
Hef  in  the  troth  which  mdces  the  I2tb  of  Dr.  Reid's  contingent  lirat 
principlcis ;  viz.  '*  That,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be,  will, 
probably  be  like  to  what  has  been  in  similar  circumstances."  This 
conviction  appears  to  me  rather  to  be  the  result  of  experience  than 
an  original  and  intuitive  principle  of  belief.  I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  any  such  conviction  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  even  when  it 
first  begins  to  reason.' 

Experience  does  not  seem  to  us  to  M  a  matter  of  mere 
memory  and  perception  (as  is  evidently  implied  in  this  sen- 
tence), bat  of  judgment  or  reason,  founded,  aslh^y  must  be,' 
upon  these  two  faculties.  On  Mr.  Soolt's  explanation  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  child  should  not  possess  this  experience, 
as  ii  rememheVa  what  has  been,  and  perceives  what  is.  It 
has  not  this  conviction,  because  as  Mr.  Scott,  by  a  contra- 
diction which  he  admits  as  a  frequent  6gure  of  speech^ 
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has  himself  afterwards  sliewB,  it  bii^i!otyetiiiTrw<ed  atihefull 
maturity  of  its  reasooi  and  alibis  parlicolar  applioatioo  of  iU 
He  is  also  disincliiied  to' allow  that  this  oooTiction  is  so 
strong ioowselvesy as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  thfit  thepbeoo- 
meoaof  nature  will  for  ever  be  the  same  as  tbey  ape  at  pre* 
sent,  or  that  they  have  been  from  all  eternity  what  they  are 
now.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  God  to  cause  an  entire  change  in  nature,  and* 
that  even  within  the  limita  of  our  own  experience,  we  see' 
sOBietbing  very  nearly  approaching  to  a  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  instances,  however,  whicb  he 
gives,  in  miracles,  eruptions,  and  volcanoes,  can  by  no  m^ans 
be  admitted  as  proofs  of  any  suspension  of  these  laws,  except 
in  a  inost  connned  view  and  limited  observation  of  natural 
phenomena.  The  rarity  of  these  occurrences  certainly  ar  • 
gues  nothing  towards  their  eccentricity,  l^y  these  very  lawi 
themselves  it  is  established  that  they  shall  be  rare,  and  with- 
out an  opposition  to  these  laws  the  combinations  by  which 
tbey  are  produced  can  occur  but  rarely. 

lo  seek  for  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in   human  testi- 
mony in  the  doubtful  principles  of  veracity  ox  oreduKty,  wbeq 
i^nowledged  principles  will  explain  the  pheppmena,  is,  cev^ 
tainly  unnecessary  and    unphilosophical.      Experience  of 
the  conduct  of  others  seems  perfectly  adequate  ta  tbiA  ex- 
planation, without  any  reference  to  the  cpnsciousness  of  a 
regard   to  veracity  existing  in  ourselves.    We  think  that 
this  experience  is  very  early  acquired,  and  that,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  it  visibly  operates  in  infancy.    A  child  very  sooq 
discovers  in  how  far  he  may  place  confidence  in  others. 
By  sensation  and  comparison  he  can  ascertain  whether  those 
around  him  deceive  him  or  not  in  ordinary  matters,  and 
'  according  to  the  belief  or  disbelief  excited  by  such  a  diseo«> 
¥ery,  is  perhaps  formed  the  character  for  credulity  or  scep- 
ticism through  life,  and  in  more  important  concerns.    In  later 
periods  of  life  those,  however,  who  are  or  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  detect  exaggeration  or  deception,  do  occasionally 
lose  much  of  their  confidence  in  testimony,  and  %nce  versa. 
On  the  whole  we  find  tbat  matters  are  related  as  they 
really  stand;  and  as  we  suppose   human  nature  to  have 
been  in   its  principles  the  same  heretofore  as  at  present^ 
ve  give  aconditional  credit  tore(¥)rt  and  history.     Having, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  made  allowance  for  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion or  unintentional  mistake,  we  admit  as  truths  what  we 
receive  on  testimony.     We  never  believe,  however,  without 
this  proviso,  therefore   the  belief  in  human  testimony  it 
not  intuitive,  nor  derivable  from  principles  unconnected  with 
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f  xperietiee.  Heoce  it  happens  that  th«  otone  refoUon  con- 
veys diflfereni  iegrees  of  belief  f  o  difter^fUpepple^  8oine  wboi 
fire  food  pF  the  marvellous,  or  vri|0  ba^  not  learnt  to  make 
due  alioiriitices  for  itoisrepre^Qtaiion^  believe  entirely ;  while  , 
anther,  who  has  beett  fiiequently' deceived*  rejects  the  sam^ 
acfcpi!iii{ik$  absolutely  fi^lse^  •  What  tooae  person  appears  at^ 
«ii worthy  ot  Inadequate  caose  of  blas^  to  another  will  seein  t<| 
possess  nmch  and  y^rio(jM  v^ight. 

^  By  the  evidenci  of  reaion^*  says  Nfr.  Scott-,  f  is  meant  ont 
absent  to  liibse  general*ie(f-ev^aBrt  truttis  oulled  axioms^  for 
the  bdief  of  whioh  noeause  oa(n  be  i&sstgned  bat  their  self''^ 
evidence/  and  of  which  the  eoMraries  a)^  gondii Ved  to  h^ 
absurd  and  impossible/  All  this  assent  appears  td  ^s  to  dii^ 
ferin  no  wfsc^  from<the  belief  resulting  from  all  other  judg* 
menls,  which,  as  Such,  evidedtty  exclude  intaition  or  self- 
evidence,  except  iji  the  increased  degree  of  evidence.  The 
clenial  of  the  contrary  to  any  proposition  is  isipNed  iti  tlie 
aftrmation  of  the  proposition  itself.  If  we  affirm  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  we  do  it  beeanse  from  experience  we  have^ 
found  it  so.  We  never  ibtfhd  that  two  and  three  uiade  four, 
there ^n^  cannot  conceive  or  affiro^  it. 

Those  truths  which  are  trutV  and  legitimately  entitled 
to  the  name  of  axioms  or  first  prfiiciplea  of  reason^  are,  Mr, 
§cott  observes,  probably  not  very  num^ons  ;  and  reason, 
uken  dear  and  unbia^9fd,  mil,  genera  thf,  ofitsetf,  give  an 
neeufale  decision  concerning  the  self- evidence  of  suen  necessary 
truths.  An  axiom  is«  in  fact,  only  a  proposition  become  so 
distinct  aotf  obvious,  as  to  require  no  further  examtnatioa 
or  illustration,  than  such  as  w^  have  had,  or  have  within 
our  immediate  reach.  Before  such  propositions  ttte  admitted 
as  axioms  or  self^vtdent,  they  are,  however,  sobmiUed  t# 
an  accurate  ^nd  careful  scrutiny,  'the  terni  self-evidence 
ik,  therefore,  a  foolish  and  unmeaning  term,  descriptive  of 
that  which  does  not  exist,  and  liable  to  lead,  as  it  has  led,  to 
strange  and  multifarioos  errors.  It  is  not  true>  that  without 
experience  we  should  give  our  assent^to  such  truths.  What 
we  call  self-evident  may  never  be  evident  to  many,  and 
every  one  must  have  experienced  some  difficulty  from  sack 
a  misondei'standing  at  the  commencement  of  im  career  of 
inouiry  aiul  examination. 

in  hisaecoont  of  the  evidence  of  the  moral  faculty,  Mr. 
Scott , has  taken  away  moch  weight  from  tlie  auUioritv  which 
he  has  before  given  to  volition,  Ihe  necessity  of  which  8em>:j 
entirely  to  be  superceded  by  this  faculty.  The  moraHaerfty, 
according  to  him^  is  chiefly  employed  in  immediately  prompt- 
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uigto  ac/toii.Wbaiotber  office,  we  wpuld  Hdk,  has  been  bv  him« 
self  assigned  to  volitioD?  With  re^iMxi  to  the  question,  whether 
the  iotuitive  truths  or  first  priaaples  which  are  made  knowa 
to  us  by  the  moral  facultyi  are  necessary  or  cooUngentj  we 
natorally  answer,  that,  if  contingent  truths  are  soch  as  they 
have  been  described,  the  moral  faculty  not  having  been  com- 

Srehended  among  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived^ 
lese  first  principles  of  the  moral  fisculty  are  not  contin- 
gent ;  and  if|  as  in  this  case,  reason  be  rejected  as  not  im- 
plicated in  their  productiou*  and  in  the  evidence  communi- 
cated, we  must,  allowing  the  former  account  of  neces- 
sary truths  to  be  accurate,  deny  thajt  these  truths  are  neces« 
•ary.  A  contingent  truth  is  .defined  such  a  truth  as  is  de- 
rived from  the  evidence  of  all  the  other  fapuUies  besides,  rea« 
son,  and  of  which  we  ma^  conceive  the  contrary  to  be  pps- 
sible,  though  we  believe  it  to  be  false.  A  necessary  truth  is, 
a  truth  derived  from  reason^  and  such  a  one  as  that  the  con-« 
trary  shall  be  evidently  impossible.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  tri|ths,a^d  Mr. 
Scott  very  unexpectedly  comes  over  to  our  opinion,  when  be 
allows  (p,  384),  that '  in  fact  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  n 
contingent  truth  is  equally  great  as  that  of  a  nece^sar^  one/ 
In  considering  the  Aristotelian  account  of  ^^Jmition, 
Mr.  S.  observes  thfit  this  account  of  definition  has  consider- 
able plausibility ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  liable  to  ver^  ma- 
^rial  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  de« 
pends  entirely  upon  o\\l  having  a  contplete  and  satisfactory 
classification,  properly  arranged,  under  genera  and  species,  of 
all  thp  objects  which  we  propose  to  define.  But  such  a 
classification  is  no  where  to  be  found ;  nor  will  different 
persons  agree  with  one  anodier  concerning  what  constitutes 
agehuS)  and  what  a  specinc  difierence.  .  Thus  Dr.  Watts 
himself  acknowledges,  that  some  would  as  soon  define  tri/i- 
/#fby  the  coidn(s$  of  the  season,  as  by  the  shortness  of  the 
days;  though  he  conceives  the  last  to  be  doubtless  the  most 
just,  primary,  and  philosophical  difference  betwixt  that  and 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  To  say  that  we  have  no 
perfect  classification,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  advance  nothing 
against  Aristotle*s  position,  that  definition  consists  in  assign- 
ing the  genus  and  specific  difference  of  the  thing  to  l>e  de- 
fined, and  which  in  the  abstract  still  appears  to  us  correct, 
and  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  that,  as  far  as  genera  are 
understood,  thev  shall  form  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  definition.  That  bad  success  has  hitherto  attended  ail  a^ 
tempts  at  ciaesiticationj  is  no  proof  that  tlicre  can  be  no  such  ^ 
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general  arrangem^nl,  or  that  i^qiforcnity  does  not  prevail 
tbroughottttb^  creation,  though  we  are  too  imperfect  ta 
comprehend  it.    A  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  knowledge 
pas  ceirtaiQly  been  the  falte  philosophy  which  has  eacteuded 
^tselfjto  objects  manifestly  beyond  itsreacb,  and  which,  a« 
they  cannot  becpme  the  objects  of  aoy  of  the  faculties  of 
the  qiind,  so  can  they  neither  be' understood  towards  defini* 
tbn.    Tb^  classification  of  such  things  as   are   within  our 
reaph  is  daily  arriving  at  g;reater  perfection,  and  of  the  in* 
dividpals  comprehended  under  theoi  we  are  enabled  to  give 
definitions  as  accurate  as  any  human  purpo^s  may  require, 
pf  things  beyond  our  risach  np  arr^ngeqient  can  c«rt|iinly 
)>e  made,  i^nq  of  such  we  stand  in   no  need  of  dennj^qn. 
though  we  niay  require  terms  for  the  common  purpo9es  of 
langdaee,  to  express  such  existences.    These,  however,  have 
beeo  chiefly  the  subject^  upon  wbichy  for  the  purpose   of 
definihg  them,  th^  infgeniiity  of  philosophers  vr$s  long  and 
vainly  exercised,  and  to  ijrhich  alone  the  objections  against 
Amtotle^can  apply.    Ail  that  can  he'said  with  regard  to  Dr» 
WatU-'s  concession  and  Mr.  Scott's  exultation  at  the  djsco* 
yery  that  people  disasree  as  to  specific  differences,  is,  tba( 
inch  instances  may  as  yet  be  inqou^plele.     We  can  see, 
however,  no  harm  which  would  accrue  in  this  instance,  if  to 
the  shortness  of  the  dai^s  had  bi^en  added  the  coldness  of  the 
W50II,  and  rather  think  the  definition  would  have  been  ren« 
dered  more  perfect  by  such  an  addition.    Mr.  Scot(  allowi 
thi^t  in  particular  tranche^  o^ science  divisions  and  classifica- 
tions arc  necessarily  employed  for  the  sa|ce  of  qdnvenience 
and  perspicuity;  and  that  in  reference  to  such  classificutions, 
the  Aristotelian  account  of  definition  has  it^  value.     Hut 
itill,  he  observes, it  must  be  recollected,  tbat^hes^  ^lassifica* 
lions  are  in  general  arbi^i*^,  ai;e  liable  to  be  changed  ac- 
cording tof    the  fancy  of  (heir  inventors,  (^nd  are  seldom 
found^  in  the  precise  discriminations  of  future.     Hence 
tb^  definitions  founded  on  these  arrana;ements  must  be  view- 
M  ratner  ais  doi^venicnt  expedients  for  the.  purposes  of  no- 
inendature,  thaA  as  conveying  just  notions  of  the  nature  of 
things.'   Where,  we  would  ask,  i$  definition  \yanted  but.iri 
parti^nfar  branches  of  science  ^  For  the  rest,  we  repeat,  that 
it  ia  validates  nothing  of  the  general  truth  of  the  Ari^totclran 
system.     The    definitions  founded  on  these  arrangements 
answer  every  purpose  ofreanoning,  till  by  a  farther  acqiiai;u- 
ance  With    ha(ure   the   arranirenients   theniselves  are  ren- 
dered mofe  perfect.     To  say  i hit  they   ct  nvey  no  jmt  no- 
Ugns  is,  perhaps,  in  oiost  iastauces,  only  to  say  Umt  we  hav^ 
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no  just  notion  of  what  are  culled  911  bsUala^  ind  to  intiraaie 
tkat  we  m^y  use  such  detiaitioae  for  other  purpiaes  thmn 
tboee  of  nofneoclature. 

This  system,  it  is  farther  urged,  is  imperfeet  becaaae  tbtt 
highest  ^en us  or  category  itself ,  could  not  be  defined,  be-> 
cause  it  IS  oot  a  species ;  nor  could  individuab  be  defined, 
because  they  have  no  specific  difierence  ! !  And  by  what 
other  system,  we  would  inquire,  could  we  arrive  at  the 
power  of  defining  the  highest  genera  ?  This  fact  only  tends  to 
ci^nQrm  by  instances  the  eKistence  of  certain  original  prin- 
/Diples^  of  which  no  further  aceoont  oan  be  given,  but  that 
s«oh  are  the  primary  law8  of  nature,  and  the  oitiosnte  re- 
salt  of  our  in  vestisjations.  Under  the  first  cause  ore  many 
genera  called  the  laws  of  the  t\vo  only  objects  of  our  koow- 
ledee,  matter  and  mind.  Each  of  these  agrees  generally 
wkh  the  rest  as  a  law,  and  specifically  difitrs.  If  many 
jfidividuals  likewise  agree  v(^\i  one  another,  it  does  not  foU 
low  that  they  should  a^ree  with  every  other  individiuil|  and 
this  non-agreement  will  constitute  the  specific  difference. 
The  use  of  definition  is  not  so  muoh  for  aitcertaining  agrees 
Rient  as  to  establish  differences. 

*  There  are,  besides,  it  is  stated,  many  species  of  things 
whose  specific  diftirence,  though  clearly  perceived,  scarcely 
admits  of  being  expressed  by  any  form  of  words.  Such  arc 
the  various  species  of  colour,  of  Which  the  difference  ia 
elearly  dtscennble  bv  the  eye,  but  cannot  at  all  he  e^^pres-* 
sed  by  definition/  l)efinitiun  in  this  case  would  be  cfearly 
of  no  use;  as  colours,  after  chey  have  been,'  as  they  must  have 
been,  made  objects  of  sen^e,  that  thoy  may  be .  understood, 
are  understood  without  definition.  To  a  person  wJiose  sighl 
13  perfect,  we  convey  everj-  notion  that  can  be  wished,  whei^ 
employing  the  terms  green,  blue,  red.  Sec.  If  the  sight  be 
imperfect,  no  language,  founded  upon  whatever  knowledge^ 
will  be  adequate  to  our  purposes  of  descripcion^  Till  wc 
understand  the  several  modifications  or  arrangements  of  the 
particles  of  matter  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies^  the  manner  if| 
which  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  act  upon  the  e)!e» 
It  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  will  not  be  sufficient  10 
enable  us  to  establish  the  specific  difference.  The  genus^' 
it  is  however  evident,  is  expressed  by  the  term  colour. 

However  disinclined  we  may  be  to  dispute  tbe  position^ 
of  a  philosopher,  so  distinguished  for  the  general  accuracy 
and  depth  ol  his  speculations,  we  cannot  help  thinking  th^ 
Mr.  Locke  is  incorrectln  his  objections  toV^risfotle*s  sy  stein, 
when  he  says^  that^ '  if^  instead  of  enumerating  those  simple 
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ideas  thai  are  oombiiled  m  the  Mgnification  of  the  tettn  i^ 
fined,  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  use  the  neict 
geneFsl  terot,  it  has  not  been  oat  of  necesbity,  for  greater 
clearness,  hot  forqaickness  and  dispatch  sake.'  The  neoe«t- 
sity  we  may  be  inclined  to  defend ;  but  it  seems,  that,  if  what 
may  be  said  of  the  genus  is  true  of  the  species,  it  is  not 
clearer  to  enter  inlQ  the  complicated  detail,  in  theenumerar 
tion  of  the  simple  ideas  which  constitute  the  genus,  than. at 
once  to  adopt  the  general  character.  The  sum  total  is,  ^^ 
least,  as  clear  a  relation  as  the  separate  items  would  rnake, 
ao^must  better  serve  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  by  the  sioa*- 
plicity  it  nece^arily  communicates. 

Afian  example  of  adequate  definitions  in  opposition  to-  the 
imperfect  principles  of  Aristotle,  we  are  referred  by  Mr^ 
Scott  to  Euclid's  definition  of  a  rhombus,  which,  it  is  apprcr 
hended,  will  convey  a  distinct  conception  of  that  particular 
figure,  even  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  be«- 
fore.     Let  xxi  see  how  far  he  adheres  to  the  enumeration  of 
simple  ideas.     '  A  rhombus,  it  is  said/  is  that  which  has  all 
its  sidesequal,  but  its  angles  are  not  right  angles.'    To  uf 
thisappears  ascotnplete  an  example  of  the  Aristotelian  mode 
of  definition,  as  any  we  could  ourselves  have  adduced*     T9 
what  antecedent  does  the  pronoun  that  relate,  but  io  tha 
genus ^gure,  under  which   the  rhombus   is  comprehende4 
together  with  the  square,  triangle,  circle,  &c.  ?    'inhere  is  aa 
additional  instance  of  agreement,  given  with  the  genus  proxr 
imum,   or  square,  as  the  rhombus  is  said  to  have  all  itssidcB 
equal.    Then   follows  in  most  explicit  and  distinct  term^ 
the  specific  difference  ;  namely,  that  *  all  its  angles  are  apt 
right  angles.'     We  are  disposed,  likewise,  to  maintain,  tha^ 
unless  a  person  had  seen  or  felt,  he  never  could  have  had  a. 
distinct  conception  of  this   figure,  as  thus  he  never  could 
have  a  notion   of  those  other   figures,  from  a  comparisoa 
with   which,  all  his  knowledge  of  this  genus  and  specifia 
difference  is  derived. 

*  The  definition  of  the  thing,'  says  Mr.  S. '  according  to  our 
view  of  the  subject,  informs  us,  not  of  the  essence,  but  oaly 
of  the  various  quaUties  of  the  object  defined;  not  all  oif 
them,  but  such  as  are  sufficient  to  discriminate  il  from  other  liht 
objects.'  Here  tlien  a  specific  difference  is  allowed  §s  being 
necessary  to  definition.  Surely  the  genus  must  be  allowed 
also  as  necessary,  in  order  that  \ye  may  ascertain  what  othec 
objects  are  like.  If  so,  what  more  does  AristoUe  endeavour 
to  establish  i  It  follows  only  from  his  account,  though  pec4 
haps  not  absolutely  so  expressed,  that  no  definition  is  perfect 
where  the  g«nus  and  specific  difference  are  not  understood; 
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•Qd  tibat  where  thes^  are  atoerUuoedj  the  defiDiUon  wiU  M 
correct. 

We  lenrn  fiirlber  thai  the  definition  of  the  name,  which 
for  the  sake  of  disttnction  maj  be  called  description,  attachef 
exclusively  to  some  simple  notion  or  appropriate  name. 

^  It  istiot  the  individual  things  of  nature,  as  the  logicians  teach  us/ 
Ittt  these  simple  notions,  that  are  incapable  of  definition;  for  whaci 
hinders  that  labould  convey  a  clear  notion  by  definitloti,  or  an  cnti* 
meration  of  tbeii  various  characteristic  qualities,  of  the  indtviduai^ 
John,  James,  London^  or  Edinburgh  ;  hut  who  can  tell  by  definition, 
wherein  the  colour  blut  differs  from  red,  or  an  acid  t^e  from  a 
bitter  ?' 

Even  here  we  assert  that  no  notion  of  the  individuals  is 
Conveyed  without  an  implied  account  of  the  genus  and  spe- 
oific  difference.  ^  In  the  former  instance  the  generic  terms, 
man  and  city,  are  necessarily  involved,  noY  should  we  corm- 
nonicate  any  real  kpowledge  of  the  persons  or  places,  if  oor 
description  of  John  corresponded  precisely  with  that  of 
James,  or  our  topography  ot  Edinburgh  with  that  of  Lon* 
don.  With  regard  to  colour,  it  ap|5ears  to  us,  as  before  sta- 
ted, that  the  diAerence  is  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  and 
that,  if  we  understood  the  modifications  of  matter,&c.  colour 
night,  upon  the  same  principles,  be  defined  as  well  as'anj 
other  subject ;  and  so  likewise  in  the  instance  of  taste. 

On  the  subject  of  in^c^icin,  Mr.  Scott  remarks   that  he 
does  not  consider  this  process  as  the  province  of  any  pecu- 
liar faculty,  but  merely  to  be  the  successive  applicalion   of 
those  truths  which  arc  intuitively  acquired,  principally  b\r 
the  faculty  of  reason  ;  so  as  to  bring  to  light,   truths  whicli 
are  not  themselves  immediately  perceived  by  any  of  our 
faculties.    To  the  term  itself  we   are  aware  that  objections 
bave  been  made  by  a  high  authority,  as  if  calculated    to 
mislead  by  expressing  a  different  process  from  that  which 
is  meant.    We  sliall,   however,  retain  it  at  present  till  we 
meet  with  one  which  is  notliable  t3  this  apprehension.     We 
donbt,  however,  whether  according  to  Mr.  Scott's  explana- 
tion, thesuccessive  application  of  intuitive  ixnih^ad  iujiuitum 
would  generate  any  conclusion  or  reveal  any  hidden  truth, 
without  the  intervention  of  some  judging  or  discriminating 
faculty.    The  process  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  relations 
which  have,  as  far  as  all  our   knowledjre  extends,  alway?; 
existed,  in  which,  therefore,  we  place  an  implicit  belief,  and 
which  we  consider  as  necessary.     Demonstrative  and  pro- 
bable reasoning  differ  only  in  deforce,  and  not  in  kind,     in 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
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4he  sobjeots  are  more  within  our  reach  and  more  compktdy 
understood. 

In  eoDsiderin^  the  qaefttion,  whether  demonslratiTe  rea* 
toning  be  apphcable  to  truths  of  the  necessary  kind  onlj, 
which  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Scott  conceives  that, 
taking  the  term  demonstration  in  its  usual  signification,  it 
may  frequtnt/y  he  applied  to  inductive  processes,  founded 
upon  coutiitgent  evidence.  That  it  is  not  the  province  of 
demonstration  to  establish  the  existence  of  facts  of  which 
daily  experience  gives  us  a  perfect  knowledge,  which  seemH 
to  have  been  Dr.  Keid*s  opinion,  we  readily  admit;  but  that 
reason  itself  can  ever  have  been  originaUy  examined  on  any 
thingelse  than  contingent  evidence,  as  it  is  called,  we  can- 
not with  Mr.  Scott  suppose  him  to  have  imagined.  That 
every  thing  to  which  demonstration  can  extend,  must  origi- 
Daily  rest  on  observed /acts  or  experiments,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  inductive  processes  in  me* 
chanical,  but  in  all  other  philosophy.  By  the  evidence  of 
all  the  other  faculties  besides  reason^we  derive  materials,  from 
whichjby  the  assistance  of  reason,  to  raise  up  a  superstructure 
for  subsequent  use.  Upon  these  truths,  which  are  called  of  a 
necessary  kind,  demonstration  is  then  employed,  and  the 
contingent  evidence  is  no  longer  an  object  of  attention* 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Scott  in  thinking  that  Dr.  Keid*5  li- 
mitation of  the  field  ofdemonstralion  to  two  classes  of  truths, 
y'iz*  the  metaphysical  and  mathematical,  which  he  considers 
as  stnctly  demonstrative*  must  be  received  under  consi* 
derable  modifications.  In  the  first  place,  probably  every 
branch  of  science  may  occasionally  assume  the  demonstrative 
form;  and  in  the  second,  the  speculations  of  metaphysics  seem 
reducible  to  a  less  degree  of  certainty  than  those  of  other  sci- 
ences. At  all  times  the  perception  of  material  objects  appears 
more  vivid  thanthat  df  mind.  Every  one  feels  a  stronger  proof 
6f  exterualthan  of  infernal  existence ;  to  which  latter,  few^  in- 
deed, pay  any  attention.  Physics  must,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, be  at  least  as  demonstrable  as  metaphysics.  Mathe- 
matical proof  seems  clearer,  because  the  relations,  though  in 
other  respects  the  same^  are  not  so  entangled  with  language 
which  is  liable  to  cause  misapprehension  and  error.  The 
same  idea  is  readily  conveyed  to  all  by  means  of  signs  and 
figures^  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  terms  em*. 
played  in  metaphysical  reasonmg. 

Having  taken  a  superficial,  though  rather  extended  notice 
of  some  of  the  chief  subjects  contained  in  this  analysis  of  the 
intelkctiial  powers,  We  shall  conclude  by  giving  a  short  ac^ 
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roani  of  an  appendix,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  the  melhttdi 
of  investigation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Various  scieaeea. 
We  are  th6  less  inclined  td  pass  it  entirety  over^  as  Mr.  ScottU 
general  view  and  explanation  of  Uie  subject^  appears  to  ua 
erroneous  and    paradokioal. 

*  He  observes,  (p.  418,)  that  the  cause  of  ttjc  peculiar  certainty, 
and  clearness  of  mathematical  science,  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  its 
ialmost  total  independence  upon  all  human  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Those  sciences  which  treat  of  the  existing  propertied  of 
body  and  mind>  are  evidently  dependent  upon  observed  facts  and 
phenomena.  Their  ttimplest  laws  can  be  ascertained  only  by  m 
laborious  comparison  oi  the  hnlividual  cases  which  are  compre- 
hended under  them;  and  the  experience  and  research  of  ages  Is  . 
necessary  to  give  to  these  branches  of  knowled|Ee  the  consistency  of 
system  and  legitknate  theory*  But  the  case  is  widely  different  wirh 
mathematics;  the  materials  upon  which  this  science  operates,  arc 
a  few  simple  postulates,  detinitionsi  and  axioin^^  which  are  deter- 
mined without  the  aid  of  protracted  experience,  or  laborious  inves- 
ligation.  By  their  assistance  alone,  without  any  aid  derived  from 
actual  observation,  it  proceeds  to  establish,  step  by  step,  its  va- 
rioas  propositions,  gradually  advancing  from  the  simplest  to  the 
more  complicated,  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  discovery  of  truths 
of  the  most  remote  and  unexpected  kind.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
science  of  mathematics  made  great  and  rapid  advances  among  the 
ancients,  while  the  various  departments  of  philosophy  were  ue\er 
successfully  cultivated  till  these  later  ages.' 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  so  much, 
in  order  that  ue  maybe  able  more  fully  to  develope  the 
opinion  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  to  expose  more  com- 
pletely the  fallacy  under  which  it  has  been  adopted.  Under 
the  view  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  the  subject,  human 
experience  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  this  modf^ 
of  reasoning  is  built;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  our  faith  in 
human  testimony,  (itself  referable  to  experience,)  we  at  pre- 
sent dismiss  theprocessof  experimetit,  and  operate  upon  data 
already  supplied,  we  do  no  moretlmn  we  every  day  do  in  the 
several  branches  of  science  in  which  tlie  process  is  supposed 
to  be  so  widely  different  from  that  employed  in  mathematics. 
Fortunately  for  the  advancement  of  this  invaluable  science, 
the  general  laws  were  more  easily  ascertained,  as  tlieir  ob* 
jects  were  more  within  the  reach  of  mankind,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  truth  was  attained,  captivated  and  engaged 
a  large  number  of  inquiring  men,  who  devoted  their  time 
and  industry  to  i\\e  discovery  of  new  phenomena  and  new 
laws.    These  laws  leaving;  been  once  establiMied  by  uicans 
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of  analysis,  the^  served  afterwards  as  a  basis  for  long  and 
^Dthetic  processes  of  reasonings  and  became  lhemsely(^Sj  as, 
it  were,  new  analytical  data,  or  njaterials  upon  which  reasot^ 
might  operate  in  the  discovery  of  more  remote  relations/ 
Mr.  Scott  himself  allowSj  in  spite  of  the  distinction  he  ^n-. 
deavours  to  make  between  matnematical,  physical^  ^nd  me- 
taphysical reasoning,  that  axioms,  thouga  in  their  mathe* 
JEnatical  application  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  experience 
and  observation,  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  science 
of  mathematics,  but  are,  in  fact,  intuitive  truths  discover* 
able  by  thefaculty  of  reason,  which  are  occasionally,  though 
tacitly,  employed  in  cv^ry  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  is  ^ 
distinction,  then,  without  any  difference  of  name,  or,  if  vv^ 
^llow  that  to  be  correct,which  Mr.  Scott  has  said  with  regard 
io  physical  knowledge,  we  may  add  of  quality.  We  fin4 
him  in  this  part  of  his  work,  however,  still  acting  consist- 
ently with  his  original  plan  of  admitting  frequent  contra- 
dictions in  principle,  and  confusion  from  an  opposition  to  (li^ 
own  definitions  of  terms.  Having  rejected  experience  a^ 
implicated  in  .the  principles  of  mathematics,  he  here  admits 
that  the  objects  of  mathematical  science,  though  not  real  * 
existences  m  nature,  are  evidently  founded  upon  our  con* 
ccptions  of  such  exislances  variously  modified  and  abstracted. 
In  the  first  place,  conception  was  supposed  to  have  no 
objects  but  those  of  the  other  faculties,  so  that  the  other 
jF^culties  must  have  been  previously  exercised  to  allow  its 
existence,  and  thus  experience  must  be  admitted.  Secondly^ 
ire  can  .have  no  conception  of  objects  which  iu  their  parts 
are  not  reaj  exist^uces  in  nature,  unless,  as  before  said,  you  re- 
verse the  meaning  of  conception,  and  adopt,  as  Mr.  Scott 
seems  to  do,  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  This  doctrine,  at 
least,  seems  to  us  implied  in  the  following  sentence : 

*The  cause  of  this  clearness  of  mathematical  definition  appears 
lo  be  the  same  as  the  cause  of  the  certaiiuy  of  the  reasooin|;$  of 
tlie.science  itself,  viz.  that  its  objects  arc  not  coliecied  from  actual 
observation,  but  arc  ia  a  grca^t  measure  the  cre^turc^  of  our  own 
conceptions,  so  that  we  are  able,  by  definiti()a  to  give  full  and  ade-  ' 
^oate  notions  of  the  particular  things  treated  of,  which  can  scarcely 
be  the  case  with  the  iadividual  things  of  luaure.' 

The  whole  of  this  is  so  unintelligible,  and  the  latter  clause 
so  inconsequent,  that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  reader?  witl^ 
any  observations  upon  it. 

As  to  what  reinaip8,we  shall  only  add,  that  physical  and  mp- 
taphv-sical  induction  differs  not  in  kind  from  mathematical 
resaoning,  being  equally  the  science  of  qualities  and  reiatioat; 
'    Crit.^Key.  Vol.  8.  July,  180S.  S        - 
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and  that  in  ihp  former,  y^nlhesis  may  be  employed  as  fa^  t\^ 
it  is  employed  in  malfiematics,  namely,  as  far  as  phenoraeni^ 
have  been  ascertained  and  laws  established. 

From  the  few  obseryations  which  we  have  been  allpw^4 
to  miike  in  this  place,  it  will  appear  to  be  our  opinion,  that 
much  contrariety  of  sentiment  and  many  conjectural  propo- 
sitions have  found  their  way  into  the  'most  profound  and 
philosophical  ^realises  ori  the  subjects  of  our  inquhy,  and 
thiit  a  hislory  o[  thjs  human  piind'  still  cqulinucs  a  cl<-Mdora- 
tum  in  science.  If  we  hav6  ourselves  strayed  into  the  paths 
of  hypothesis  qr  contradiction,  we  mainialn,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  we  have  done  it  in  company  with  men  whosq 
abilities  are  commensurate  with  the  zeal  they  hpe  manifest- 
ed in  thecduse  ofcenuin^  philosophy,  and  we  tee\  some; 
security  under  ijie  shelter  of  the  mo^t  high  and  venerable 
authorities.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  Ln  many  ot  its  operations,  is,  as  yet,  without  proof? 
Consciousness,  volition^  conception,  attention,  an3  the  moral 
iFaculty/seem  f.o  have  been  admitted  and  explained  upon 
inost  unsatisfactory  principles.  The  association  oHdefls  has 
been  less  developed  than  ita  Importance  in  the  economy  of 
human  nature  might  justify;  and  reaspn  is  misunderstood 
or  excluded  from  many  effects  where  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  an  active  cause.  From  the  specious  manner 
in  which  these  several  phenomena  have  been  formed  into  sys- 
temsapparently  simple  and  intelligible^  there  is  some  dapger 
thatthe  progress  of  inquiry  and  improvement  may  be  arrest, 
ed,  and  that,  satisfied  with  the  existing  *ate  of  our  know- 
ledge, thjB  philosopher  may  employ  these  imperfect  premises 
as  a  foundation  for  conclusions  stdl  more  retpote  irpm  the 
truth. 


Art.  hi. — Miscellaneous  Pcttieal  Tramlationt,  To  which 
is  added  a  Latin  Prize  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  francis  Howes^ 
A.M.  Svo.M.  6d.     Mawman,     1806. 

IN  this  advaiMJed  (not  to  ^y  deglining)  stage  of  liter^tore 
imd  the  nrls,  it  must  be  very  rarely  our  gopd  fprtunc  to  meet 
ifilb  reaj  originality  in  any  work  of  taste  or  genius,  ap4 
least  of  all  in  poetical  composition.  Not  but  there  are  au- 
thors enough  who  would  f«in  lay  claim  to  an  honour  wbir|i 
pur  severer  judgment  is  forced  to  deny  them,  and  who; 
doablless,  are  extfemely  oflended  atour  impertinent  rejecti/.ri 
pf  their  modest  demand*.  But  if  the  solid  grain  of  ti  ue  oriy 
gioal  g«ini«8  be. carefully  winnowed  and  separated  from  thq 
i-baffof  ^flfectatiou  with  whic,b  it  isinixfd^  wc  ^re  coippeljttj 
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to  believe  (and  few  readers  vrtU  be  iQclined  to  cavtl  wi(h 
us)  that  a  very  small  measure  will  be  found  quite  capacious- 
enough  to  hold  it  all. 

But  where  this  highest  meed  of  praise  must  necessi^rily 
be  bestowed  on  a  few  only,  we  feel  the  more  disposed  to 
cohfess  our  obligations  to  those  who  decline  to  enter  on  so 
unequal  a  competition,  and  confine  tlieir  talents  to  the  ho- 
nourable and  useful  exerlions,  in  which  ah  author  may  still 
.employ  himself  with  some  certain  prospect  of  success.  In- 
.  unaated,  as  we  have  been,  with  translations  of  ail  sorts,  both^ 
in  verse  and  prose,  and  frequently  fatigued  to  death  in  the 
^quittal  of  our  arduous  duties  towards  theai#  we  cannot,, 
consistently  with  our  notion  of  theseduties,  refuse  tp  acknow-. 
ledge,  at  whatever  risque  of  future  pains  and  penalties,  that 
this  very  article,  of  tramlation,  is  a  wide  ocean  not  jet' 
half  explored,  and  in  whioh  fevir  adventurers  have  ever 
reached  the  harbour  of  perfectioq.  We  therefore  always 
hail  the  promise  of  every  new  tr^slation  (especially  from 
classical  authors),  in  the  confidence  that,  if  the  translator  has 
a4iy  talent,  at  least  it  cannot  in  such  a  pursuit  be  entirely 
thrown  away.  We  generally  go  off  from  our  perusal  of  his 
book  satisfied  with  «omc  qew  acquisition,  or  fom«  additional 
value  derived  from  it  to  our  treasures  of  ancient  lore;  and 
if  we  are  disappointed  on  the  whole  in  the  full  completion 
of  the  design,  Qur  disappointment  makes  us  look  forward 
with  the  greater  avidity  to  the  appearance  of  a  second  tra? 
veller  from  tlie  same  road,  whose  observation  may  have  made 
amends  for  some  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessor,  and 
whose  genius  may  have  enabled  him  to  bnng  forward  some 
of  tbxise  beauties  which  lay  before  in  shade.  Thus,  thougli 
we  are  rarely  satisfied  with  one  entire  translation,  yet  with 
the  advantages  of  comparing  many,  of  chusing  for  our- 
selves, and  putting  together  according  to  our  taste  the '  disr 
jftcti  ipeifil^ra  poelae,'  we  b^ve  often  attained  the  very  hich 
dlielight  of  fee)io^  an  absolute  possession  (by  means  of  me 
transmutation  ol  iat\guage$)  in  those  very  treasures  which* 
we  used  togazeon  with  s^n  envious  admifation,  as  theproperty 
of  a  different  race  of  meU|  of  a  distant  age^  ^nd  a  foreign 
country, 

*  In  the  odes  which  i  have  translated  from  Anacreon,'  SL<ys 
Air.  Howes  in  his  preface,  *  1  have  borrowed  here  and  there  from 
Cowley's  itnitatruns.  Jn  these,  as  in  all  the  other  compositions  of 
that  poet,  there  are  sprinkled  up  and  down  many  beautifully  chaito 
}|nd  simple  graces,  intermixed  with  quaint  conceits  and  unnatural 
frolics  of  fancy.  To  pilfer  from  him  \%  to  pick  pearU  out  of  the  mire, 
and  iu  suclmcasc  (if  in  any)  plagiarism  becomes  a  venial  crime.' 
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The  cTim^,  ?f  hbe  on^,  is  indeed  venial,  al leatfl  it  fe  sore  of 
rocetiDg  our  forgiveness,  as  it  falls  inexactly  with  a  sp^cu-* 
lation  of  our  own,  contrary,  we  are  aware,  to  received  opinions 
and  the  laws  of  custom,  and  which  we  nevertheless  will 
venture  to  propound,  though  with  the  fear  of  being  outvoted 
by  a  large  majority  both  of  writers  ^nd  of  critic?.     It  will  be 
readily  granted  that  to  find  a  man  of  our  owp  life  and  coun- 
try, endued  with  precisely  the  same  bent  of  genius,  the  sitn€ 
notions  of  imagery,  and  the  same  command  of  language,  a$ 
any  one  of  the  ancients,  and  to  find  this  same  Aniipholis> 
con)scious  of  possessing  such  a  duplicate  of  talent,  actuallj^ 
employed  in  translating  his  count^erpart,  would  indj?ed  be  tq 
find  a  black  swan,  or  what  {since  jthe  discovery  of  Botanv* 
iBay)  would  be  a  muqh  greater  miracle  than  that.  Yet,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  some  such  miracle,  how  can  the  la- 
l>our8  of  translators  be  ever   superseded,  or  how  can  the 
original  itself,  such  as  it  ^s,  with  all  its  fire  and  spirit,  all  ita 
felicity  of  thought  and    jelegance  of  expression,  ever  be 
transfused  into  our  language?  Still  where  there  have  been 
many  tnanslations  of  the  same  work,  we  may,  without  any 
auch  preternatural  aid,  come  very  Hear  the  point.     Hardly 
any  translator  has  sat  down  to  work  without  some  feeling  in 
common  with  the  author  whom  he  imjlates^  and  it  become^ 
therefore  highly  probable  that  his  work,when  completed,  whe- 
ther exceUing  or  falling  short  of  those  of  his  predecessors  ia 
the  feame  taskymay  contain  some  happy  illustration,or  preserve 
s(ome beauty  which  hasnev^r  been  so  well  copied  before.   Now^ 
if  the  ne*t  succeeding  workman,  instead  of  consuming  hij 
time  and  labonr.on  what  has  before  been  better  done  than  he 
can  hope  to  ^o  it,  were  16  keep  untouched  all  the  perfect 
passages,  and  interweave  theAi  into  his  new  translation,  how 
much  nearer  should  We  6nd  ourselves  to  the  possession  pF 
what  we  ilesire !  The  third  or  fourth  race  of  translators  after 
him  (if  thje  iB^me  plan  had  been  continued)  would  find  po^ 
thing  reaiainittg  to  be  donebut  to  polish  off  the  little  asperities 
occasioned  by  the  differences  of  style  aud  expression,  and  we 
might  at  length  boast  the  pos!?ession  of  a  copy  equal,  per- 
haps superior,  to  the  original,     llavrng  thus  explained  our 
sentiments  in  a  manner  which  we  think  extremely  satisfac- 
tory, wp  proceed  to  e.xpre8s  otu* obligation  to  Mr.  i|owes  for 
giving' us  this  opportunity  of  displaying  ourselves.     Let  us 
pow  indulge  in  e^aniining  (uii^  as  I'o  a  few  of  those  liberties 

wbicji  have  met  our  approbation,  and  see  whether  we '  are 
justified  by  them  in  our  opinion,  'ilie  following  is  Cowley'^ 
'translation  of  the  first  of  Anacreon's  odes  : 
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ji'il  sing  of  heroes,  liild  df  iingt ; 
In  mi^ty  numbers  mighty  tb'mgfi: 
.B^hiyiny  muse;  hut,  lo  !  thestringis 
To  Bjy  gi:€al  Aong  rebellious  prove ; 
Xhestriuj^  will  s^und  of  nought  but  love; 
J  broke  them  all,  and  put  on  new ; 
•'Tis  this  or  nothing  sure  will  do. 
These,  sure,  said  I,  will  me  obey; 
These,  sure,  heroic  notes  will  playt 
Straight  I  began  with  thundering  J ovc^ 
And  all  ih'  imniorlal  powers  but  Love. 
Love  Smird,  and  from  my  enfeebled  lyne 
Catne  gentle  ay  res,  such  as  inspire 
Mehiog  love^  soft  desire* 
Farewell  t'uen,  hcrocfi!  farewell,  kings! 
And  miglity  numbers,  mn;hty  thingSj 
Love  tunes  my  heart  just  lo  my  strings; 

fcould  'Fawkes,  or  Girdkstooe^  or  '  exexi  .could  '  Mr. 
'iidoorc,*  hope  to  coin  anyne\v  lines  half  so  ligiit,  so  elegaot^ 

so  truly  AnatTeontic,  as  a  few  of  the  pireceditig  ?  Butihe 
j-est^  frtrsooLbi  were  cramp  aiid  autiqualed :  our   lines  arc 

4en  times  prettier  and  modern;  so  without  more  ado, 
'Cowley  is  sent  back  to  the  shelf,  and  is  superseded  by  a.neat 
-little  niamodt  bantling^  totally  unlike  either  him  or  Ana- 
.creon.     Has  not  Mr.  H.  pursnidg  his  former  kfea,  jnade  an 

DfTeringinuchmoreworthyafhis  author  and  of  the  public.^ 

*  Fain  wouM  I  sing  of  Thebeis  and  Truyj 
The  Pylian  sage,  the  Phrygian  hoy, 
The  deeds  of  lieroes  apd  of  kings — 
la  mighty  number*  mighty  things. 
But  hark  1  my  lyre  with  iaintor  tone 
Resolinds  of  love*  and  love  nion**. 
Awny  the  trembling  chorda  1  threw^ 
And  ?tnu>j  my  1)  re  of  hue  <anew ; 
'Loud  I  rehcars'd  in  Ipfty  strain 
Herculean  toils — but  ah  1  'twas  vain  : 
For,  while  oh  these  bold  thfuncs  1  sung^ 
l-'orih  from  the  lyre  myself  had  strung 
I'low'd  .gentle  ftirs,  such  »%  in^|)ire 
Mellir^  love  apd  fgnd  .dewre : 
Then  farewell,  heroes  I — farcwelli  Jcing^  I 
Love,  love  alone  shall  tuiie  my  strings.' 

One  example  IS  sufficient.  Many  olher<x!es5H)icb  CowJey 
had  rendered j  have  been,  in  the  same  maiincr.  Jt;iken  up 
ogain  by  Mr,  Howes.  X^e  transcendantly  npetioal  beau- 
ties of  our  old  translator  have  been  juditiously  preserved^ 
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and  where  he  has  been  deficient,  the  deficiency  has  been 
irery  closely  and  very  etesantly  supplied.  We  feel  ourselves 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  H.  in  one  instance  only.  We 
think  he  should  have  left  the  "  Em  fju/patvaii  rtfiamg*  untouched; 
for  never  in  our  lives  have  we  met  a  more  f ree^  faithful,  and 
flowing  translation  of  any  ancient  poem  than  Cowley's  in« 
imitable  ode^  ^ 

*  Underneath  this  myrtle  shade, 

*  On  fioivery  beds  supinely  laid, 

^Vith  od'rous  oils  my  head  o'erflowing, 

•  And  around  it  roses  growing,*  &c.  &c. 

'  Our  praise  of  the  Acme  and  Septimius  must  also  be  some^ 
what  qualified.  Some  of  Cowley's  expressions  are  weakened, 
thougn  others  are  certainly  improved  in  harmony  and  neat- 
ness by  the  new  translation. 

Besides  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  there  are  in  this  little 
volume  a  few  more  translations  from  the  Greek  minor 
poets  and  Anthology,  the  '  Mecasnas  atavis  edite  Regibus,' 
the  '  Parous  Deorum  cultor,'  and  the  '  Donee  gratus 
eram  tibi,'from  Horace,  all  whicli  deserve  the  praise  of  easy 
and  elegant  language,  and  natural  expression.  Some  of  the 
beautiful  fragments  of  Latin  poetry  that  passed  between 
West  and  Gray  in  their  correspondence,  are  likewise  ren- 
dered in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  chaste  and  feeling  originals^ 
Gray's  Alcaics  on  his  visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  ^  O 
tu,  severi  Relieio  loci,'  make  the  following  appearance  in 
Mr.  H's.  translation  : 

*  Hail,  Genius  of  these  shades  severe ' 
Whatever  name  delight  thine  ear  : 

For  sure  some  spirit,  o'er  this  ground 

Breathing  a  holy  calm  around, 
Well-pleas'd  with  Nature's  rugged  grandeur,  roves 
About  these  hallow'd  streams  and  aged  groves. 

*  'Mid  ragged  cliffs  and  rocks  that  frown, 
And  torrents  tumbling  headlong  down. 
And  the  dark  horror  of  the  wood. 

More  we  discern  the  present  god  \ 
Than  when  beneath  the  citron  dome  he  stands 
In  golden  radiance  wrought  by  Phidian  hands 

*  Oh  hail !  and,  if  with  honour  due. 
Genius,  thy  sacred  nahie  I  woo. 

Attend  a  suppliant  youth's  request,  • 

And  soothe  his  weary  soul  to  re&t; 
Hence  let  me  lose  the  world  and  all  its  woes 
In  calm  oblivion  and  obscure  repose. 
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'  Bujk  if  stem  Fate's  dc'crtt  denies 

To  early  youth  t|?e  sober  joyi 

Of  silent  peaceful  soiitude,; — 

Joys  worthy  of  the  wi^e  and  good  ; 
And,  where  the  tide  of  life  impetuous  sweeps, 
Bears  me  reluctant  down  the  troubled  deeps ;— ^ 

*  Father !  at  le^t  in  1ift*s  decline 

Be  swi^t  retirement's  blessings  mine  | 

Far  from  th^  rabble's  foolish  rage 
„       Be  the  still  evening  of  my  age  : 
There  gite  me  in  some  calm  retreat^  like  this; 
To  wait  r^ign'd  the  dawn  of  heivenly  bliss'/        •    ; 

Id  hi^  trabslaiioQ  df  part  of  the  ^rst  hook  of  t^p  Iliad  into 
blank  verse,  we  tbink  Mr.  H.  has  failed  i  but  bQ  ha»  failed 
kith  Cowper,  and  perb^p^  not  fallen  so  iow«  Tbe  Battle  of 
this  Frpgs  and  Mice  is  i|ot  a  bad  specimen  of  hnrlesque 
Miltonic  verse;  but  as  Homer  h  better  known  through 
thfe  medium  of  Pbpe's  Icanslatidns  than  of  Cowper's,  the 
translation  of  a  burlesque  on  Homer  ought  to  be  a  burles- 
que ba  Pope.  The  prize-eisay  whtch  concludes  th?s  little 
book;  and  thft  little  specimens  of  Latin  poetry  which 
ai-e  interspersed  through  the  Collection,  Ate  the  composi- 
tions of  an  able  «ind  intelligent  scholar.  The  Specimen  of 
a  heir  translation  of  Persiiis,  which,  we  cii^e  happy  to  observe 
from  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  voluriie,  is  now 
nboUt  to  be  published,  possessed  a  very  creat  share  of 
hterit  from  its  spirit;  and  fidelity.  It  is  a  well  known  passage ; 
And  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  of 
njaking  the  intended  publication  more  generally  known  : 

*  **  Sluggard,  aivake  !'*  imperious  Avarice  cries  : 
**  See,  morning  dawns ;  awake,  I  sriy, — arise  !" 
Yawning  vou  beg  another  nap  to  take  t 
*»  Up,  „p  r-iu  Oil,  spare  me;'*—*'  Wake !*"— '^  I  can't  ;'— 
**  Awake !" 
-    **  Ami  'prithee,  what  are  your  commands  ?"  say  you : 
**  \yhat !"  answers  Avarice ;  "  why  what  should  you  do, 
**  liiit  run  forthwith  to  port,  Snd  issue  thencs 
"  The  oil,  the  fish,  the  flax>  the  frankincense, 
"The  Coan  wines  J     Be  foremost  to  unpack 
"  The  pepper  from  the  thirsting  Camel's  back. 
**  Go,  tuin  the  penny ;  traffic  for  the  pelf; 
*•  And,  if  your  interest  needs,  forswear  yourself." 
**  But  what  if  Jupiter  should  overhear?" 
•*  Fool,  if  you  feel  of  Jupiter  a  fear,— - 
**  If  qualms  of  conscience  choke  the  rising  lie, 
*•  Give  up  your  trade,  and  starve  on  houebty : 
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•*  Your  sal t-tfiih  still  with  patient  finger  tore, 
"  And  lick  the  emptied  platter  o'er  and  o'er." 
*  All  hands  aloft,  the  vovage  they  prepare  j 
See^  bales  and  baggagfe  to  the  strand  they  bear ; 
And  MOW  no  obstacles  your  bark  retain, 
Ready  to  waft  you  o'er  the**  ^gean  main ':         ' 
When  lo !  persuasive  Luxury  dr&ws  hear. 
And,  beckojun^,  softly  whispefs  \ax  jrour  ear,-— 
'*  What  ai-e  3  ml  sedcing,  ma^Aiiftn  ?  do  you  know  ? 
•*  Why  all  this  hurrying  ?  whither  would  you  go  ? 
•*  What  frtfntifc  fires  within  your  bosoni  nage 
**  That  Toads  of  hemk>ck  never  can  assuage  ? 
**  You  tempt  the  ocean  !  you  the  tempest  brave ! 
"  YnU  court  the  hardships  of  the  wind  and  wave  ! 
*  You  get  your  dinner,  perch'd  upona  cable, 
"  The  deck  your  parlour,  and  a  plank  your  table ! 
*^  You  suck  fh»m  the  broad  can,  besmear'd  with  tar^ 
**  The  musty  Ices  of  Veian -vinegar ! 
**  And  all  for  what  ?  why,  truly,  not  content 
V       **  To  nurse  at  home  a  modest  five  per  cent, 
**  You  must,  the  faster  to  increase  your  store, 
*'  Froip  every  hundred  pounds  thresh  out  five  more ! 
"  Indulge  your  Genius;  drive  dull  care  away, 
**  And  seize  tlw;  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
"  To  mirth  ajid  joy  each  passing  moment  give; 
**  l^or  not  to  live  with  me,  is — not  to  lite  :* 
**  Think,  timely  think,  how  soon  that  mortal  frame 
**  Shall  sink  in  dust,  a  phantom  and  a  name ! 
**  Ev'n  while  we  talk,  the  precious  moments  fly ; 
•*  And  that,  which  late  was  ours,  is  now  gone  by." 

'  Such  is  your  stiite  !     By  struggling  passions  torn, 
This  way  by  pleasure,  that  by  lucre  borne. 
As,  when  the  fish  the  double  bait  espies. 
He  hesitates  to  chusc  and  chusing  dies, — 
So  you,  in  doubt  which  tyrant  to  prefer, 
Aredoom*d,  determine  as  you  will,  to  err.' 


•  •  For  thrs  strong  line  I  ara  incUbtcd  to  Dryden.  His  translaticm  of  Ter- 
sius.  though  careless  nnd  slovenly  upon  th«  wliole,  nbounds  wiih  flashes  of  ge- 
nius, sufficient  to  shew  what  he  might  h«Te  done,  -  if  be  coald  have  submitted 
to  the  labour  of  the  file.  His  foilowers,  though,  »eij  ready  to  sneer  at  the 
vulgarisms  of  his  translation,  hare  availed  thenwelvc*  of  iheir  great  prede- 
cessor more  than,  I  believe,  th«y  ha?e  always  been  willing  io  confess  In  »o 
arduous  a  ta^k,  however,  as  that  of  rendering  PersiuSi  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
English  reader  by  an  awkward  stiffness,  nor  the  ctaatical  reader  by  an  unwur- 
rnntable  departure  from  the  original,  it  appears  hard  to  refuse  them  any  rea- 
sonable atsistahcc  that  may  tend  to  gWe  «sse  and  spirit  to  the  vcTftion,  proridei 
aU  obligations  be  acknowlodged.*  - 
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Art.   IV.-— -/f   Clinical  History  of  Diseases.    Part  First: 
being,  I,  A  Clinical  Historu  oj   the  Actdc   Khcurnatimu 
JL  A  Clinical  Histori/  of  the  Nddosity  of  the  Joints:    By 
John   Haygarth,  M\D.  F.R.S.  ^c.  Qvo.  5s.  Cadell  and 
IS05. 


B|L|^. 


THE  science  of  medicine  can  onlj  be  successfally  cnld- 
Yaied  by  the  same  process  of  observation,  arrangementj 
and  induction,  by  which  truth  is  established  in  the  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  llie  difficulties  ofascer* 
taining  facts,  however,  in  tlie  former  science,  are  compara- 
tively great,  and  the  degree  of  certainty,  therefore,  compa- 
ratively less»  m  consequence  of  the  number  and  complication 
of  the  phenomena,  and  the  infinitely  various  combinations  hi 
which  they  present  themselves.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that 
experience  in  medicine  is  not  a  talent  of  easy  or  vulgar  ac- 
qoisilion.  It  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
patients  wha  arc  visited,  or  the  number  of  prescriptiont 
which  are  written.  It  is  the  result  of  acuteness  of  observe* 
tion,  of  aminute  attention  to  the  appearances  of  diseases^  a 
careful  arrangement  of  their  varieties,  and  an  induction  from 
these  collected  in  an  ainple  series.  -  When  this  proc^ess  is 
pursued  by  a  mind  fitted  by  nature  and  by  education  for  the 
pursuit,  the  result  may  be  received  as  a  set  of  philosophical 
truths,  approaching  in  certainty  to  many  of  the  inferences  of 
the  mathematical  and  chemical  philosi)pher.  What  axiom 
of  geometry,  for  instikice,  is  more  incontrovertible,  thaa 
thebenefitof  the  application  of  cool  air  to  the  body  affected 
with  small-pox,  under  the  circumstances  pointed  out  by 
Sydenham  i  What  more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  the 
inferences  of  the  late  lamented  Di*.  Currie,  respecting  the 
effects  of  cold  effusion  in  certain  states  of  typhus?  And 
what  laws  of  matter  more  completely  established,  than 
those  relative  to  contagion,  its  propagation  and  prevention, 
-which  were  ascertained  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
wock  before  us,  and  upon  which  those  most  useful  and  suc- 
cessful establishments,  the  fever-wards  and  hotises  of  reco- 
very, have  been  instituted  ?  Even  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  particular  remedies  in  complicated  circumstances ,  which 
are  perpetually  varying,  a  high  degree  of  certainty  may  be 
attamed,  where  many  facts,  accurately  established,  are 
brought  together  with  distinctness  and  precision.  I^  is  from 
such  collections,  made  by  sagacious  and  well  informed  prac- 
titioners, that  medicine  is  substatitially  improved  ;  and  those 
wbo  thus  study  with  c^re,  and  communicate  their  acquire* 
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xnents  with  fr^edbih  to  th^  public,  are  entitled  to  the  grr(ti- 
tucle  qf  th^  profe^^ion  and  6t  the  eomtntiriUj. 

.  With  sucn  sentioiedts  we  open  a  volume  ffoin  tbe  peW  of 
jDr.  Havgarth,  whose  fdro^er  woiKs  were  ch  a  racier  i^6d  by  a 
Spirit  orsotincj  philosophy,  and  whose  observafions  have  beerf 
amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience,  tn  tTie  present 
instance,  if  the  facts  which  he  has  Collected  be  anopied  to 
be. sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  an  oltimate  gcneralr- 
SiatJon,  as  lo  ihfe  riioSt  effectual  method  of  cur^,  his  infer^ncei 
lui^st  be  admitted  to  be  equally  Satisfactory;  But  of  this^ 
perhaps,  the  reader  who  takes  theoretically  a  ditiereht  view 
of  thediSeasCj  (we  allude  to  the  acute  rheumatism,)  dv  wild 
niay  have  seen  ityield  to  oth^r  npodes  of  treatment^  iliay  bo 
disposed  to  entertain  ft  doubt;  Thfe  author  has  deduCeu  hi^ 
conclusions  froiii  170  cases :  and  the  principal  piacticat 
deductioD  seemi  to  be;  that  an  early  ti§e  of  ih6  ()ark,  after 
flight  evacuations^  id  the  most  Successful  method  of  combat- 
ing the  rheumatic  fever;  This  practice  is  not  broognt  forward 
as  a  novelty.  On  the  ccmtraryi  Dr.  Haygarth  expressed 
great  pleasufif^in  having  trstced  ^  traditional  auth9ritj  in  it^ 
favour,  from  Morton,  Sir  Edward  Idlulse,  and  t)r.  Foihergill ; 
tire  latter  of  whom  recommended  it  td  the  author;  when 
young  in  practicei  from  an  e:tperience  of  its  beneficial  effccti 
in  his  own  person.  It  had  been  also  recorumeiided  by  Sit 
John  Pringie,  and  still  more  recently  by  br.  Saunderrf; 

From  tbe  tabulararrangement  of  the  cdses,  whichDr. Hair- 
garth  has  made,  it  appears  that  of  the  )70,  the  bark  was  admi- 
nistered in  12  h  At  first  he  employed  it  with  great  caution^ 
after  ample  evacuations  of  the  blood-vessels,  btomacb,  and 
bowels;  but  *  taught  by  attentive  observation  and  SutcesSr 
ful  experience/  he  gradually  prescribed  it  with  tiiore  and 
more  freedom,  and  with  still  more  manifest  proofs  of  its 
safety  and  efficacy,  and  gradually  diminished  or  omitted  the 
previous  evacuations.  Twetve  of  the  J 70  cases  terminated 
fatally  ;  a  proportion  which^  we  niust  confess^  startled  us  on 
the  first  view,  as  unusually  great,  and  rather  tending  to  the 
discredit  of  the  practice  recommended.  J  t  appears,  however,- 
that  only  four  of  the  twelve  patients,  who  died,  had  taken  th^ 
baik ;  so  that  these  cases  rather  seem  favourable  to  the 
practice  than  otherwise.  For  only  foupin  l£l,  or  one  in 
50  cases  in  which  bark  was  administered,  terminated  in 
death  ;  whereas  8  in  49,  or  one  in  6,  of  those  iti  which  hart 
was  not  given,  had  a  fatal  termination.  Seven  of  these 
cases  werq  combined  with  phrenitis:  three  terminated  witb 
a  suddep  and  violent  diarrhoea,  two  of  them  cgmbined  witd 
phrenitis,  and  the  third  with  convulsions  :  in  one  case^wheti 
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the  pain  and  swelling  receded  from  the  joints^  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  shortness  of  breath,  coagb,  and  spiitiog 
of  blood,  which  soon  terminated  fatdiy :  in  three  of  the 
cases,  the  patients  were  so  faint  and  languid,  that  they  wenr 
apprehensive  of  falling  into  syncope :  in  two,  miUary  crop* 
tions  accompanied  the  rheumatism  :  ip  one  there  was  a  sup* 

itression  of  urine :  and  one  was  combined  with  a  t^'phous 
ever,  and  aphthae  on  the  tongue  and  throat.  In  order  to 
explain  these  formidable  symptoms,  especially  the  phrenitis, 
\Nthich  rarely  occurs  in  the  rheumatisms  of  the  metropolis, 
tbedifferent  local  situation  of  the  patients,  and  their  conse« 
quent  vigour  of  constitution,  must  perhaps  be  taken  into  the 
account:  circumstances,  which  are  too  often  overlooked, 
in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  diseases  as  recorded,  by  dif-^ 
ferent  individuals. 

Satisfied  then,  from  a  fair  induction  from  the  number  of 
instances  above  stated,  that  the  bark  was  in  a  large  propor- 
tion beneficial,  and  that  it  did  not  contribute  to  the/atality  of 
the  small  number,  which  terminated  in  death.  Dr.  lluygarth 
now  proceeds  on  ibe  following  plan  in  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease: 

*  For  several  years,  my  usual  method  of  treating  the;  acute  rheuma* 
tism  has  been  to  give  either  the.  antiraonial  powder  or  tartarised 
antimony,   generally  the  former,  till  the  stomach  and  boweU  are 
sufliciently  cleansed.     Without  waiting  for  any  other  evacuation  or 
abatement  either  of  the  inflammation  or  the  fever^  I  order  the  bark  ; 
at  first  in  small  doses,  and,  if  they  succeed,  gradually  in  larger.     But 
if  the  bark  in  any  respect  disagree,  or  erenif  it  do  not  produce  mani- 
fest relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  bark  is  always  suspended,   and  the 
antimony  again  repeated,  till  it  shall  have  produced  sufficient  eva- 
cuations.    After  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  well  cleansed 
a  second  time,  the  bark  is  administered  again  in  like  manner,  at  first 
sparingly  and  then  more  freely.     Cut  it  is  never  continued  longer 
nor  in  a  larger  quantity  than  what  perfectly  agrees  with  the  stomach, 
the  fever,  and  the  rheumatic  inflammation.  If  doubts  occur  on  any  of 
these  points,  re(fourse  has  been  bad  to  bleeding  by  the  lancet  or 
leeches,  or  both,  and  to  more  evacuations  by  antimony.     Jn  sucb 
cases  the  bark  is  not  again  employed  till  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  abated/     f.  6*6, 

Against  the  inferences  of  sober  experience,  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Haygarth,  that  speculative  opinions  can  be  of  no  weight; 
and  having  seen  many  miserable  sufferers  under  a  lingering 
chronic  rheumatism,  the  victims  of  that  Snngrndo-practice  in 
rheumatic  fever  which  speculative  doctrines  have  but  to(> 
generally  introduced,  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  listen  to 
them.    Compared  with  that  system  of  exhaustion,  we  are 
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mtisBed  that  the  praotioe  recoiniDetided  by  Dr.  Haygaftfl 
kpctved  to  be. beneficial.  There  are^  imwey^r,  ^itiier  conw 
]M^s(His  which  ouglrt  to  be  ilistituteiiy  before  an  ullimat^ 
4ecitibn  can  be  obtaioed.  We  should  inquire  wbai  is  th^ 
usual  course  aad  period  of  the  disease  when  left  Ux  ttseifV 
or  when  few  and  slight  remedies  are  applied  to  ii ;  ^nd  ivhal  , 
are  the  eflRectsof  other  remedies  atid  c^ber  treatment  1  UarU 
mar  be  better  than  blood-letting,  but  other  p^edicines  nl^y  b^ 
better  than  bark  ;  and  even  the  unaided  efforts  of  tfoe  coostr* 
tution  may^  with  equal  safety  and  celertty/removef  the  disease. 
Here,  then,  we  observe  some  deficiency  of  evidence ;  and 
the  generalization^  clear,  philosophical,  and  conclasrive^  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  nevertheless  in  this  respect  imperfect.  Th^ 
DO  OS  t  intelligent  practitioner  will  doubtless  admit  that,  un« 
der  every  variety  of  treatment  which  they  have  been  led  to 
adopt,  the  acute  rheumatism  is  frequently  an  Acrbsttnate  and 
tedious  disease  :  and  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  mode  of" 
treatment  it  most  commonly  yields  speedily,  a  nomber  of 
cases,  equal  to  that  which  Dr.  Haygarth  has  arranged,  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  trial  of  other  active  remedies.  Steely 
we  have  been  informed,  has  been  at  least  equally  effectual 
with  the  bark  :  and  in  our  own  hands,  the  cases  most  speedily 
cured  have  been  those  in  which  opium  alone,  in  repeated 
doses,  has  been  given  with  diluents  and  laxatives.  To 
what  extent,^  and  under  what  circumstances,  cold  water 
might  be  safely  and  beneficially  applied  to  tl)e  inflamed 
joints,  as  recommended  by  a  late  writer,  is  alto«2;ether  unde- 
termined. In  a  disease  so  moveable,  not  only  from  joint  to 
joint,  but  from  these  to  the  viscera,  and  so  frei|ucntly  uccom-* 
panted  with  profuse  general  perspiration,  we  cannot-but  en*^ 
Certain  our  fears  (Dr.  Kinglake  would  call  them  prejudices) 
as  to  tlie  safely  of  such  a  practice.  We  are  still,  there-* 
fore,  left  in  a  state  of  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
most  effectual  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question  ;  aud 
we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  any  other  inference  from  the 
facts,  collected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  llaygarlh,  than  that  the 
'tark  is  more  beneficial  than  the  old  system  of  repeated 
'bleeding.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Dr.  H.  has  omitted  u» 
state  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  his  tables,  whether  dat- 
ing from  its  commencement,  or  from  his  first  visit. 

Besides  these  deductions  relative  to  the  mode  of  treat-* 
>ment.  Dr.  Haygarth  has  given  a  detail  of  other  valuable  in- 
.ferences,  which  may  be  collected  from  his  y\cW  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  tables.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  sex 
rand  age  of  patients  subject  to  the  disease  ;  to  the  seasons  irt 
which  it  occujfs  J  to  the  latttft  period,  orlhe  time  between 
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the  exposure  to  co^  and  the  dptnear^ncc^  of  Ithe  di$e«9|p;  t^ 
)lfae  previous  and  coocoQUtaDl^  diseases }  to  tbe  state  of  tM 
pnlse  and~  ^rine^  and  of  jdie  blood  wtven  it^^a,  Cpc.  ^c. 
The  obserTsttipn^  on  these  points  aie  important,  bult  w# 
xnust  refer  to  the  worj|(  itself  for  the  detail. 

The  ftodority  tf  the  joinii,  whieh  is  the  stibjejci  of  tl^  se- 
|K>nd  part  of  the  treatise,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Haygnrih  a$ 
a  disease  of  a  peculiar  p^ti^re^  altogether  distinct  from  gpnt, 
as  well  as  froin  both  acale  and  chroiric  rbecimMiems^  >5itU 
which  it  has  bje;en  generally  confounded.  He  believes  that 
these  nodes  are  almost  peculiar  to  ^omen.  about  fhe  period 
of  the  cessation  of  jthe  catameni^.  He  has  seen  ,S4  cases, 
/of  which  ^3  occurred  in  woijien,  and  only  3  of  these  during 
regular  meinstrnation,  'fhe  patients  were  all,  except  two^ 
.above  41  year?  oldi  Of.  H.  h(is  given  a  history  of  the  symp- 
toms belonging  to  this  disease,  and  has  enumerated^several 
inedicines,  whiph  were  employed  for  its  cure.  The  greatest 
^nefit  was  derived  from  the  warm  bath,  and  a  stream  of 
warm  water,  with  repeated  application  of  leeches,  on  the 
jdiseasedjoinjLs. 

*    Jt  mav  be   observed    tha|t  fjipplher  writer,  ^Ir.  Parkin- 
fon  of  Hoxton,  has^  lately  tretKed  of  this  disease,  and   re- 
commends a  similar  practice,  particularly  the  application  of 
)eeches;  and  like\yise  the  additional  use  of  alkaline   m^xii- 
bines  intemallv,  which  1ie  considers  as  possessed  of  great 
efficacy.     Oq   several  pointy  of  the  history  of  these  nodes, 
\\t.  ^.  diQers  considerably  ffpm  Dr.  Haygarth.     Having 
looked  on  the  di^ase  as  the  consequence  of  gout  or   rheu- 
matism. We  caii   add  little  to  the  opinions  of  either   author. 
It  has  appeared  to  us  tube   more  frequent  than  Dr.  H.  has 
(Stated  it ;  and  tfl  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of  men. 
'    To  conclude  :  although   our  opinion  of  the 'character  of 
:he  author,  as   a  philosophical   physician,  may  not   he  en- 
lauccd  by  a  treatise  like  the  present,  when  we  look  hark  to 
lis  fonjier  productions;  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  thnt  he 
las  now  conferred  a  bqnefit  on  the  profession  and  on  society. 
>y  demonstrating  to  his  brethren,  that  the  system  of  lepcat- 
ed  venesection  is,  at  least  comparatively,  peinicious.     Hy 
the  practitioners  of  the  metropoiisit  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned.    But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  tht  best  school  of 
medicine  in  the  island,  the  bftjf^t/  coatissliW,  in  this  instance, 
a  signal  for  depletion /in  spite  of  the  knowledge,  that  it  will 
appear  as  long  r.s  the  blood   flows,  in  thii  fever,  and  lliat  ic 
appears  in  pther  cases  (as  in  the  paroxysm  of  an    intciuiit- 
tent)  where  they  never  drcani  of  bleeding;  and  in  spilet  of 
the  many  facts  and  high  authorities^  which  apiicarcd  a^aiiiit 

• 
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the  practice.  We  tnist  that  this  volume  wHl  be  pentted^ 
there  and^elsewhere^  with  the  attention  which  it  merits ;  and 
that  the  inductions  of  cautious  experience  will  he  permit- 
ted to  pir^y^l  oyer  the  delusions  of  ingenious  speculation. 


A»T.  v.— TAfi  Secret  History  of  the  Court  wd  Cabinet  of 
St.  Cloud,  in  a  Series  qf  Letter^  from  a  Gentleman  at 
Paris  to  a  Nobleman  in  London,  written  during  the  Months 
of  August,  September,  und  Ofitqber,  |805.     In  three  VqI$^ 
8ro.    Murray.     1806, 

DID  we  ^now  hoiy  far  we  should  be  justified  in  attaching 
credit  to  jthe  copt^nts  of  the  present  extraordinary  publica- 
tion^ we  shguld  not  scruple  to  pronoupce  it  one  of  the  mos( 
interesting  works  that  h^&  for  many  years  appeared  before 
the  public.     Its  tenor  is  suf^ci^ntly  designated  by  the  Ut]e- 
page^  and  it  contains  a  history  pf  crimes^  lyhiph  an  English- 
man, accustomed  to  the  social  regularity  and  comparatively 
figid  morals  of  this  country,  has  diffipiuity  jn  cpnceiving  to 
'  iexist.     Moreover,  the  present  history  copnes  in  ^  yery  quesr 
tionable  shape.    Its  author  was  in  thp  ^nililary  service  of 
France  under  the  old  government,  and  naturally  retains  the 
inost determined  antipathy  to  the  revplutiqnary  einperor^nd 
bis  creatures ;  and  his  statements  will  be  received  with  the 
^ater  caution,  as  they  are  not  brought  forward  with  that 
judicious  candour  that  becomes  either  the  man  of  talents  and 
of  honour,  or  the  historian  who  is  bold  in  the  confidence  of 
truth  ;  but  are  marked  by  qu  indiscrimin^ting  and  scurriloui 
abuse  of  every  partisan  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  every. 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  h'cIi  as  an  attempt  to 
defend  or  praise  many  suspiciops  characters  who  are  hostile 
to  the  imperial  government.    As  some  excuse  for  this  acer^* 
bity  it  will  indeed  be  recollected,  that  allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  the  exasperated  feelings  of  a  m^n  deprived  of  hi^  ho- 
nours, and  perhaps  his  livelihood.  But  still  there  may  he  goo<{ 
reason  for  allowing  to  this  secret  history  a  considerable  sliajc 
of  our  belief.  Withoutrecurringto  theenormitics, notorious  tq 
every  school-boy,  which  disgraced  the  noblest  patrician  fa- 
milies of  Rome  after  the  extinction  of  the  repubhc,  or 
which  were  repeated  by  the  most  illustrious  families  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Greek  empire, 
we  need  only  turn  our  atteuiion  to  the  Very  country  which 
is  the  scene  of  the  present  memoirs,  and  we  shall  find  tha^ 
the  disgraceful  chronicles   of  the  French  court  under  ll*^ 
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^ourbon  princes,  do  not>  in  point  of  oppressk>n,  profligacy, 
injustice,  and  every  species  of  vice,  at  all  yield  to  those  of 
the  imperial  family  of  Buonaparte.  If  such  was  the  character 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Europe/  proud  of  their  hjgh  and 
honourable  descent,  what  shall  we  expect  from  a  court  whose 
members  were  lately  the  lowest  of  \he  p.eople,  the  very  dreg* 
of  sbcjety?  Who  needs  to  be  informed  of  the  corruptive*  efFect3 
of  suddenly  acquired  wealth  and  power  on  mir^ds  unenliglit- 
^ped  by  education, and  regardless  of  honourable  fame? 

T^C  present  memoir^i  we  understand^  e^cp^rience  very  gene- 
ral perusal  in  this  country,  and  have  probably  before  thi§  time 
been  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers.  We  shall  not. 
therefore,  give  a  detailed  account  of  them,  which  indeed 
could  only  be  done  by  making  more  copious  extracts  than 
we  approve  of;  ^but  having  laid  before  the  reader  our  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  worW,  we  shall  add  a  couple  of  specimens, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  judgment  of  ^^ch  indiyi^uaK  The 
first  if  from  vol.  i,  p.  52, 

*  Thanks  to  Tall^yrand^s  poli^tco/  emigration,  our  gevernmetit  ba$ 
never  been  in  ignorance  of  the  characters  and  foiUes  of  the  ieacling 
members  among  the  emigrants  in  England*  Otto^  however,  finish^ 
their  picture,  but  added  some  new  groups  to  those  delineated  by  hit 
predecessor.  It  was  according  to  his  plan,  tl^at  the  expedition  of 
Mebee  dela  Touche  was  undertaken,  and  it  wa$  in  following  his  in- 
structions that  tl|e  campaign  9f  this  traitor  succeeded  so  well  in 
Great  Britain. 

'  Under  the  ministry  of  Vergenne?,  ofMontmonn,  and  ofDelessart, 
Mehj^  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  in  Russia,  Swetleni  and  Poland^ 
^ad  acquitted  himself  perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  masters. 
By  some  accident  or  other,  Delessart  discovered  however,  in  De* 
ceml^r  1791 » that  be  bad,  whjle  pocketing  the  money  of  the  cal^net 
of  VersaiUe;^,  sold  its  secrets  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peiersburgh.  He 
of  coufs^  was  no  longer  trusted  as  p.  spy,  and  therefore  turned  a  Ja* 
cobin^  and  announced  himself  to  Brissot  as  a  persecuted  patriot.  All 
ihe  calumnies  agajnst  (bis  minister  in  Qrisiot's  daily  paper,  Le  Po- 
Iriqf  franfoU,  dqring  .January,  pebruary,  and  March  1792f  were 
fbe  productions  of  Mehee's  malicious  heart  and  able  peti.  Even 
%trter  ^hey  had  seat  Delessart  a  state  prisoner  to  Orlean%  his  invete- 
racy continued,  and  in  September  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Ver- 
ities tp  enjoy  the  sigi|t  of  the  murder  of  his  former  master.  Some  go 
^o  far  as  to  say,  that  the  assassins  were  headed  by  this  monster,  who 
aggravated  cruelty  by  insult,  and  informed  the  dying  mini9ter  ot  thd 
bands  that  s^tibed  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  prenia« 
Iq re  death. 

♦  To  these,  and  other  infamous  and  barbarous  deeds,  TalleyrHinl 
was  not  a  stranger,  when  he  miidc  Mehee  his  secret  a^ent,  nuil  t-n- 
tfustfsd  him  wiih  the  ipissiou  to  England,    lie  took  therefore,  suc^ 
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ttepfi,  that  iMithet  bisconfidenee could  be  betrayed,  ncvr  his  monc^ 
squandered.  Mebet  bad  instructions  how  toproeeed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  he  wa^  ignorant  of  the  object  government  bad  in  view  by 
ills  mission ;  and  though  large  sums  were  promised  if  successful,  an4 
if  he  gave  satisfaction  by  his  zeal  and  discretion ;  the  money  advan* 
ced  him  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  barely  su0icient  to  keep  him  from 
W^t.  He  was  therefore  really  distressed,  when  he  fixed  upon 
some  necessitous  and  greedy  emigrants  for  his  instruments  to  play 
on  the  credulity  of  the  English  ministers  in  some  of  their  unguarded 
moments.  Their  generosity  in  forbearing  to  a^nge  upon  that 
deluded  French  exiles,  the  slur  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  their 
official  capacity,  and  the  ridicule  intended  to  be  cast  on  their  pnvate 
characters^  has  been  much  api>roved  and  admired  hereby  all  liberal 
minded  persons ;  but  il  has  also  much  disappointed  Buonaparte  and 
Talleyrand,  who  expected  to  see  these  emigrants  driven  from  the  only 
asylum,  which  hospitality  has  not  refused  to  thesr  misfortunes  and 
misery. 

*  Mehce  had  been  promised,  by  Talleyrand,  double  the  amount  of 
the  sums  which  he  could  swindle  from  3  our  government^  but  though 
lie  did  more^mischief  to  your  country  than  was  expected  in  this ;  and 
though  he  proved^  that  he  had  pocketed  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
English  guineas,  the  wages  of  his  infamy,  when  be  hinted  about  the 
r^ompense  he  expected  hero,  Durant,  Talleyrand^s  cki^du  bmreauz^ 
alvtied  him  as  a^cnd^  not  to  remind  the  niinbter  of  his  presence  in 
FranceiSs  Buonaparte  never  pardoned  a  Septembrizer,  and  the 
Eo^iah  guineas  lie  possessed  might  be  claimed  and  seized,  as  na- 
tional property,  to  compensate  some  of  the  sufierers  by  the  unpro* 
voi:ed  war  with  England,  In  vain  did  he  address  himself  to  hi| 
fellow-labourer  in  revoluti<inary  plots,  the  counsellor  of  state  Real, 
T^hobad  been  the  intermedium  between  him  and  Talleyrand,  wheti 
be  was  first  inHstedsmoog  the  seciet  agents:  instead  of  receiving 
money  he  heai'd  threats  ;  and  therefore,  with  as  good  grace  as  he 
could,  he  made  the  best  of  his  disappointment ;  he  sporfe({  a  car- 
riage} kept  a  mistress,  went  to  gambling  houses,  and  is  now  in  a  fair 
^ay  to  be  reduced  to  the  statu  ^uo  before  hh  brilliant  exploits  ip 
(jreat  Britain. 

*  Real,  besides  the  place  of  a  counsellor  of  state,  occupies  also  tli^ 
o0ice  of  a  director  of  the  iutenial  police.  Having  some  difieieuce 
with  my  landlord,  I  was  sununaiied  to  appear  before  him  at4he  pre* 
lecture  of  the  police.  My  friend  M.  dt;  Sab — r,  formerly  a  coun* 
selior  of  the  parliament  at  Houcn,  happened  to  be  with  me  wlicn  the 
summons  was  delivered,  and  oDercd  to  accompany  me^. being 
acquainted  with  Real.  Though  thirty  persons  were  waiting  in  the 
aciei*chamber  at  our  arrival,  no  sooner  was  my  iriend's  name 
announced,  than  we  were  admitted,  and  I  obtained  not  only 
more  justice  than  I  exptxted,  or  dared  to  claim,  but  an  inyiiatiuii 
ta  Madame  Real's  tea  party  the  same  evening.  Thh justice  and  this 
politeness  surprised  me,  until  my  friend  shew^  m.^  an  act  ^f  forgery, 
i|i  his  possession^  commiucd.by  Real  in  17S:$,  when  an  advocate  uf 
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Mht  pariiatnfent,  and  for  which  ihehumawity  of  my  friend  alohe  pre- 
vented him  from  being  sU-uck  off  the  rolls,  and  otherwise  punished. , 
'  •  As  I  conceived  rty  usual  societies  and  coteries,  could  not  approve 
tny  attendance  at  the  house  of  such  a  personage,  I  was  intent  upon* 
Bending  an  apology  to  Madame  Real.     My  friend,  however,  assured 
me,  that  I  should  meet  in  her  saloon  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
Tfuiks;  and.  matiy  UiTtU  ec^pectXKl  to  see  aSfuciating    together.   I 
neat  lat^y  and  found  the  assembly  very  numeroiis :  at  the  upper 
part  ojf  the  hall  were  seated  princesses  Joseph   and  Louis  Buona- 
parte, with  Madame   Fouche,  Madame  Roederer;    the  ci-devant 
D^hess  de  Fleury,  and  Marchioness  do  Cterinont.      They  wcfro 
conversing  with  M*  Matfaew  de  Montmorency;  the  contractor  (a 
ci\devmt  4ac^uey)  Coliot ;  th«  chdevant  Duke  Fiujames;  and  IM 
le^slatdt  Martin,  a  ciWeron/ porter :  several  groups  in  the  seveiml 
»l^;rtments  were  composed  of  a  similar  heterogeneous  mixture   of 
^•dl^iMnt  nobhss,     and    li^devant  valets  $    of   ei-devakt  princesses- 
marchionesses,  countesses,  and  baronesses^  and  of  aV^viuir  chamber^ 
tnatdsy  mistresses,  and  poissardes.     Round  a  gambling  table,  by  tb«( 
side  of  the  d-dtvani  Bishop  of  Autuiv,  Talleyrand,  sat  Madatne 
UotiBgticniii,  whose  husband)  a  d-devani  shoeblack,   has,  by  thdi' 

i>iitcha9e  of  national  property,  made  a  fortune  of  nine  millions  of 
ivres  ;  ITSiOOOl.  Opposite  thehi  were  seated  the  d-devant  Prince 
4e  Cbalais,  and  thfs  present  Prirtce  Cambaceras,  witk  the  ei*^evknt 
tJoitntess  de  ficanvais,  and  Madame  Fauve,  the  daughter  of  a  6sh« 
Vrdtonn,  and  the  wife  of  a  tribune,  a  ei^devoiiX  barber.  In  another 
room  the&ivarian  minister  Cetto  was  confcrring  with  the  spy  Me- 
i)ee  de  la  Toacfae^  but  observed  at  a  distance  by  Fouche's  secretary^ 
Desmarcts,  the  son  of  a  uylor  at  FotUainbleau,  and  for  years  a  known 
folice  spy.  WHien  i  was  just  going  to  retire,  the  handbome  Madame 
Gillot,  and  her  sister  Madame  de  Soubray,  joined  mt.  You  ha^*^ 
))erhaps  known  them  in  England,  where,  before  tlieir  raarriago,  th(*y 
resided  for  five  years  with  their  parents,  the  Marquis  and  Marchio* 
Aess  de  Courtin ;  and  were  oft^n  admired  by  the  loungers  in  Bond*: 
street.  The  one  married  for  moneys  GiUot,  a  ci'devant  drnminor  ill' 
the  French  guard,  but  who,  since  the  revolution,  has,  as  a  general, 
made  a  large  fortune;  an^  the  other  unitetl  herself  to  a  ci-dtvarrt 
Abbe,  from  love;  but  both  are  now  divorced  from  their  husbands  % 
who  pasited  them  without  any  notice  while  they  were  chatting-  with 
sne.  1  was  handing  Madame  Gillotto  her  carriage,  when  from  the- 
staircase,  Madame  de  Soubray  called  to  us  not  to  quit  her^  as  she 
%as  pursued  by  a  man  whom  she  detested,  and  wished  to  avoid.  We 
bad  hardly  turned  around^  when  Meh^e  oibred  her  his  arm; 
ami  she  exclaimed  with  indignation,  **  how  dare  you,  infamous 
wretch,  approach  mei  when  I  have  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  to 
me.  Had  you  been  reduced  to  become  a  highway  mart;  or  is 
iiottse-breaker,  I  might  have  pitied  your  infamy — but  a  spy-^is  a 
▼itlain  who  aggravates  guilt  by  cowardice  and  baseness;  and  can 
inspire  ^u  noble  soul  with  any  other  scntimenl  but  abhorrei»ce,  and 
the  most  sovereign  contempt.''  Without  being  dijconcertcd^Mebea 
Crit.  He?.  Vol.  8.  July,  1806*  T 
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tilently  returnee!  to  the  company,  amidst  bursts  of  laughter  from  lift; 
servants,  and  as  many  masters,  waiting  for  their  carnages.  M.  de 
Cetto  (the  Bavarian  envoy)  was  among  the  latter,  but  though  we  all 
Hxed  our  eyes  stedfastiy  upon  him,  no  alteration  could  be  seen  on 
his  diplomatic  trounienance :  his  face  must  surely  be  made  of  brass, 
or  his  heart  of  marble*' 

The  very  name  of  Captain  Wright  will  excite  an  interest 
in  eyery  British  reader;  we  shall  therefore  insert  the  aup> 
tlior's  statement  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 

*  The  unexampled  cruelty  of  our  government  to  your  countryman. 
Captain  Wright,  I  have  heard  reprobated  ^vcu  by  some  of  our  fen«*' 
fals,  and  public  functionaries,  as  unjust  as  well  as  disgraceful.  At 
f  future  General  Congress,  should  ever  Buonaparte  suffer  one  to  be 
convoked,  except  under  hb  own  auspices  and  dicrature,  the  distine* 
tion  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  require  to  be  again  regulated;- 
that  the  valiant  warrior  may  not  for  the  future  be  oonlbunded  wttli, 
^d  treated  as  a  treacherous  spy,  nor  innocent  travellers  provided 
with  regular  passes,  visiting  a  country  either  for  business  or  lor 
pleasure»  be  imprisoned,  like  men  taken  while  conibating  with  arma 
iplheir  hands. 

.  ^  You  remember  no  doubt,  from  history,  how  many  of  our  ships 
that,  during  the  reigns  of  Geprge  the  First  and  Second,  carried - 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  kiided  there,  the  adherents  and 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  captured  on  their  return 
or  on  their  passage:  and  that  your  government  never  setaed 
the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  to  confine  them  as  state  cnminalSf 
and  much  less  torture  or  murder  them  in  the  Tower.  If  I  aas  not 
mislaken  the  whole  squadron  which,  in  1/45,  carried  the  Pretender 
and  hiSbUiie  to  Scotland,  was  taken  by  your  cruizers  ;  and  the  offi* 
cent  and  men  experienced  no  wor^  or  different  treatment  than  their 
iii'Uow  prisimer^  of  war ;  though  the  distance  is  immense,  betwefin* 
the  crime  of  plotting  against  the  lawful  government  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Home  ol  Brunswick,  and  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  ustirpa* 
tionofaM)  upstart  nf  the  House  of  Uuoni«i>arte»  But  even  durit^g 
the  last  i\ar,  how  many  of  our  ships  of  the  tine,  fri^^tes,  and  cutters, 
did  you  not  take,  which  had  landed  rebels  in  Ireland,  emissaries  in 
Scotland,  and  nmlefttctors  in  Wales  ;  and  yet  your  generosity  pre-* 
vented  you  from  retalialtni;^*  even  at  the  time  when  your  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  this  same  unfortunate  Captain  Wright  were  confined  in 
our  state  prison  of  the  Temple!  It  is  with  government?*  as  with  in-*' 
dividuaU  ;  they  ought  to  be  just  before  they  are  ^nerous.  il«d 
you,  in  1797  or  179^*  not  endured  our  outrages  so  patiently,  you - 
would  not  now  have  to  lameni  tior  wtt  to  bluhh  lor  the  untimely  end* 
of  Capt^aJn  Wright. 

^  *,From  the  la-vt  rime  that  this  offit'er  had  appeared  before  the 
rriiainal  tjibunul  which  condemned  Oeort^e'i.  ntid  Morewu,  hm 
iata  was  de^icrmiued  on  bj    our   ^  vcrr.metit.     Mi«    6riuDess  ut* 
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fended,  And  his  patriotism  displeased  ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  possel^ 
the  confidence  of  his  own  government,  it  was  judged  that  he  was  in  M 
secrets  ;  it  was  therefore  resolved^  that  if  he  refased  to  become  « 
traitor  he  should  perish  a  victim.  Desmarets,  Fouche's  private 
secretary,  who  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  secret  and  haute  police; 
therefore  ordered  him  to  another  private  interrogatory.  Here  he  was 
oftred  a  considerable  sqra  of  money,  and  the  rank  of  an  admiral  in 
our  service,  if  he  would  divulge  what  he  knew  of  the  plans  of  his  go- 
vemmont,  of  its  connections  with  the  discontented  in  this  country, 
and  of  its  mean» of  keeping  np  a  correspondence  with  tbem.  He  re> 
plied,  as  might  have  been  expected^  with  indignation  to  such  ofkt  and 
to  such  proposals,  but  as  they  were  frequently  repeated  with  new  aU 
kirementSy.be concluded  with  remaining  silent,  and  giving  no  answers 
at  all.  He  was  then  told,  that  the  torture  should  soon  restore  him  hif 
voice ;  and  some  select  gens-d'armes  seized  him  and  laid  him  on 
the  rack  :  there  be  uttered  no  complaint,  not  even  a  sigh,  thougk 
instruments  tbe  most  diabolical  were  employed,  and  pains  the  most 
acute  must  have  been  endured.  When  threatened,  that  he  should 
expire  in  torments,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  fear  to  die,  because  my  coun* 
try  will  avenge  my  murder,  while  my  God  receives  my  soul.^  Dur« 
log  the  two  hours  of  the  first  day  that  be  was  stretched  on  the  rack, 
his  left  arm  and  right  leg  were  broken,  and  his  nails  torn  from  the  toes 
of  both  his  feet ;  he  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  mtsC^ 
under  his  care  for  five  weeks;  but  before  he  was  perfectly  cured  he 
was  carried  to  another  private  interrogatory,  at  which,  besides  Des* 
tnarets,  Fouch^  and  Real  were  present. 

*  Tbe  minister  of  police  now  informed  him,  that  from  the  mutilated 
state  of  his  body,  and  from  the  sufferings  he  had  gone  through,  he 
fpust  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ever  to  restore  him  to  his  native  country,  where  he  might  relate 
occurrences  which  the  policy  of  France  required  to  be  buried  in  ob« 
livion  ;  he  therefore  hud  no  choice,  between  serving  the  emperor  of 
tbe  French  or  perishing  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  where  he  was 
confined.  He  replied,  that  he  was  resigned  to  his  destiny,  and  would 
die  as  he  hud  lived,  faithful  to  his  King  and  to  his  country, 

%  The  m«n  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  qualities  and  CoYporeal 
strength,  is,  in  most  cases,  very  diflercnt  from  that  unfortunate  being 
who>e  mind  is  enervated  by  sufl'ering^,  and  whose  body  is  weakened 
by  wants.  For  five  months,  Captain  Wright  had  seen  omy  gaolers, 
apie»,  tyrants^  e.xecutionen»,  fetters,  racks,  and  other  tortures  ;  and 
for  five  weeks,  h  in  food  had  been  broadband  his  drink  water.  Tbe 
man  who,  thus  situated,  and  thub  perplexed,-prcservcs  his  native  dig-* 
nuy,  and  innate  sentiments,  is  more  worthy  of  monuments,  statues, 
or  altars,  than  cither  the  legislator,  the  victor,  or  the  saint. 

•  This  interro;5*.ilar)'  was  the  lH^f  uuclergone  by  Cuptatn  Wri^t.  He 
was  theii  again  •»trelchc<i  on  the  rack  ;  awl  what  ih  called  by  our 
Ti^i^enerators^     the    iNffRNAt   torments^   were  inflicted   on  him. 


^VJler  b?in^   pinched  with  red-hot  i re ns  all  over  hii  body,   brandy 
cit-^eO  wiiti  j;unpawdrr  was  Jafiised   in  *the  numerous  wounds,  an4 
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net  fire  to  several  times,  until  nearly  burned  to  the  bones.  In 
tbe  convulsions^  the  consequence  of  these  terrible  sulTeringSi  be  is 
said  to  have  bit  off  apart  of  his  tongue;  though  as  before,  no 
liroanft  were  h«afd.  As  life  still  renmiDed,  he  was  iif*Hin  put  under 
the  care  of  his  forraer  surgfon ;  but  as  he  wbs  eKceedingly  exhausted, 
aipyinibe  dirss  of  a  protottant  clergyman,  presented  himself,  as 
if  to  read  prayers  with  him.  Of  thi^  oiitr  h«*  ttcqepted  ;  but,  when 
this  mnn  be$;un  to  make  some  insidious  questions,  he  cabt  on  him 
a  look  of  contempt,  and  never  spoke  t«  him  more.  At  last,  seeing  no 
meant  to  obtain  any  infonnation  from  him,  a  mameluke  Ust  week 
strangled  htm  in  bis  l»ed.  Thus  expired  a  hero,  whpse  fute  has  ex- 
cited more  compaseion,  and  whose  character  haj^  received  more  ad- 
iMration  here,  than  any  ofourgrca^  men  who  have  fallen  fighting  for 
our  Emperor.  Captain  Wright  has  diflfused  new  rays  of  renown 
and  glory  on  the  British  name,  from  his  tomb,  as  well  as  from  bis 
dungeon. 

*  You  have  certainly  a  right  to  call  me  to  an  account  for  all  the 
particulars  of  this  scandalous  and  abominable  traiisaption;  and 
though  Icannot  absolutely  gtiarantee  the  truth  of  the  narration, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it  myself,  and  1  hope  to  explain  myself  to 
your  satisfaction.  Vour  unfortunate  countryman  was  attended  by* 
and  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Vaugeard,  who 
gained  his  confidence,  and  was  worthy  of  it,  though  employed 
in. that  infamous  gaol.  £ither  from  disgust  of  life,  or  from  attach* 
ment  toCoptain  Wright,  he  survived  him  only  twelve  hours;  during 
which  he  wrote  the  shocking  details  I  have  given  you,  and  seiu  them 
to  three  of  the  members  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  corps,  with  a  pra)-" 
er  to  have  thom  forwarded  to  Sirbidney  Smith,  or  to  Mr.Wiixiham  ; 
that  those  bin  friends  mii;ht  be  informed,  that  to  his  last  moment. 
Captain  Wright  was  worthy  of  their  protection  and  kindness.  Froiu 
one  of  those  ministers  I  have  obtained  the  original,  in  Vaugeaid's 
own  hand  writing. 

•  I  know  tliat  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  promised  the  release  of 
Captain  Wright  to  the  Spanish  ambasnador;  but  at  that  time,  lie 
had  already  suflTered  once  on*  the  rack,  and  this  liberabty  on  tliPir 
part  was  merely  a  trick  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  ot  the  Spaniard, 
or  to  get  rid  of  hi*  importunities,  iiad  it  been  otherwise,  Caption 
Wright,  like  Sir  George  Uumbold,  would  himself  have  been  the 
first  to  announce  in  your  country  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.* 


Art.  VI. — The  Female  Jletoltitionartf  Plntarchf  containing 
JUograp/Ucaif  Ilhtorica/,  and  Anolulionary  ^ketche^. 
Characters,  Jnecdotrs,  &c.  J^^  the  Jufhor  of  tlie  Hevo^ 
hitionary  Plutarch,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Talieyrand,  In 
S  VoU.  JS/Tto.     J/.  Is.     Murray.     18CJ. 

•    THE  remarks  ofTercd  on  the  foregoing  article,  are  appli- 
cable  to  the  '  Female  Revolutionary  Plutarcb^'  wbicb  is  froiu 
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i\it  pen  of  the  same  author.  It  consUts  of  biographical  ao 
couols  of  the  females  of  the  Buonaparte  family^  and  of  other 
women  distinguished  in.Frauce  by  their  virtues  or  vicc^y  their 
rank^  their  crimes^  or  their  uiisfurtuQes>  duriug  that  revo* 
lutioo  which  has  convulsed  the  world. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  an  unfortunate  luna- 
tic^  there  will  at  all  events  be  ^no  reasoa  to  doubt : 

*  In  the  forenoon  of  tUe  !2J  of  November,  I79h  &  young  and 
beautiful  female  .about  eighteen,  dre^ed  in  the  .deepe^i  mourning* 
attracted  a  crowd  about  her  ofi  the  Pont  Neuf  by  her  lamentatioiis 
and  her  tears.  By  feeling  expres^iou^,  and  pathetic  though  ipcohe* 
rciit  language  apd  mannvrSy  she  called  fur  the  pity,  and  demanded 
the  support  of  the  pavsenger^.  She  said  that  !ihe  was  their  queeo^ 
whoni  regicides  had  beiieaded,  but  whom  Providence  on  that  day* 
ber  former  hirth-day,  had  restored  to  life*  She  displayed  before 
t|)e  people  some  deep  scars  round,  her  n^ck,  the  iparkisjpf  the  guiU 
locine,  which,  she  sai^,  would  never  be  healed  before  the  dauphin,  her 
son,  a^icendjed  '  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Her  g9od  bu^bmd,  their 
king,  Louis  X  VI^  the  Informed  theov*  would  never  more  app^r  upoa 
earth,  being  seated  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  his  Sa^^our,  ^y 
the  side  of  St.  Louis*  where  he  prays  to  convert  and  forgive  bis  as- 
sassins. She  declared  that  she  every  night  visited  her  children  in  tha^. 
Temple*  but  that  she  was  ordered  from  above  to  shew  herself  during 
the  day*  a  living,  exaniple  of  divine  fjoudoess,  to  wa^n  Fjfi^ttcbmea 
of  eternal  perdition. 

'  She  interrupted  her  speecb  every  moment  with  pra)  ei^  for  the 
living  and  for  the  dead,  for  friends  and  for  foes.  She  alwf^'%  ended 
her  devotion  with  imploring  Divine  Providence  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Louis  XVL  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  son  and  daughter. 
When  asked  by  brutal  intruders  whether  t>he  had  heard  any  thing  of 
Robespierre  in  the  other  world*  she  turned  pale  and  almost  fell  into 
fits  ;  but  her  tears  relieved  her,  and  she  answered,  stammering, 
**  Yes,  yes  !  ah  !  how  the  monster  supers !  the  devils  day  and  i^gbt 
moving  bis  entrails  with  a  red-hot  poker*  burning,  but  never  coiv- 
turning  them.'' 

*  The  number  of  persons  collected  round  her,  or  rather  the  com- 
passion she  seemed  to  excite,  caused  the  police-agent  to  desiie  her 
to  walk  with  him,  as  he  wished  to  speuk  with  her  ;^  bul  the  mob  ia« 
terfered,  saying  it  was  a  cruelty  to  arj;est  an  innocent  and  harmless 
woman,  whose  insanity  itself  was  tenderness  and  charity,  and  no 
doubt  the  effect  of  some  severe  afflictions :  he  was  therefore  for  that 
time  obliged  to  relinquish  his  prey.  She  had  indeed,  between  pray- 
hig  and  speaking,  distributed  among  those  4iear  her,  whose  external 
appearance  liespoke  want,  both  what  money  she  had,  and  a  great 
pact  of  her  clotbts,  and  almost  every  thin^  but  her  mourning  gowu* 
bhe  refused,  however,  to  part  with  a  nied<ftlliou,  having  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XVI.  on  one  side,  and  thg^e  of  his  two  children*  the  pnacc^ 
and  cb|s  dauphin,  on  ihe  other*-  ' 
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*  In  ft  quarter  of  an  Ijour  (he  police- ageiit  returned,  accompanied 
with  eight  gens  cKahnef,  and  carried  her  off  by  force  to  the  guards 
house,  and  thence  to  the  police-office,  where,  after  some  questions, 
•he  was  ord^fied  to  be  shut  up  among  the  female  lunatics  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Za  Salpetriire,  She  had  npt  been  there  many  days  brfora  she 
lifgan»  by  the  mildness  of  her  character,  by  her  gentility  and  com- 
passionate  brhayionr,  and  by  some  other  qualities,  tp  obtain  an  ex^ 
traordinary  power  and  influence  over  her  fellow- sufferers,  who  con* 
aidered  her  as  a « superior  being,  or,  as  she  would  have  it|  as  their 
sovereign,  and  attended  and  wai^  on  her  as  such. 

^  At  La  Sglpetriire^  as  well'  as  in  roost  other  buildings  in  France 
where  persons  afflicted  with  a  derangement  of  their  intellects  are 
confined,  small  houses,  or  rather  cabins,  are  constructed  in  several 
fows,  called  lee  petiies  maisone^  where  eich  individual  occupies  a 
aepanite  one.  Those,  who  are  rating  or  supposed  dangerous,  are 
fhained,  and  shut  up  tiight  and  day.  The  others  known  to  be 
barmlessy  tte  permitted  to  walk  about  between  the  row  of  houses  in 
the  inclosure  during  the  day,  and  are  only  locke<l  up  after  dark. 

*  Ib  a  few  weeks  Marie  Antoinette  bad  organized  in  this  mad-'house 
ft  kind  of  court,  then  as  unique  in  its  kind  as  those  of  tire  empresses 
of  the  French  and  of  the  Haytians  are  in  our  days  ;  with  the  only 
difference  thf^t  while  their  courtiers  arc  guilty  rogues  with  depraved 
liearts,  hers  were  innocent  fools  with  disordered  brains.  She  had 
^er  levees  and  her  assemblies,  her  circles  and  her  drawing- rooms^ 
Iter  ladiesin  ^ting,  and  her  favourites;  all  of  whom  she  obliged  to 
pray  with  her,  as  well  as  to  attend  on  her. 

*  In  France  the  public  mad-houses  are  open  to  all  decent  visitors, 
and  th%  confined  persons  are  permitted  to  receive  presents  in  money, 
clothes,  or  in  any  thing  not  judged  hurtful  or  dangerous.  The 
yccne  op  the  Pont-Neuf  had  made  known  to  the  Parisians  the  exist- 
jpnce  of  poor  Marie  Antoifaette,  and  she  daily  received  some  con- 
tribution  Bestowed  by  pity  or  by  curiosity.  Estty  thing  given  her, 
^he  shareyl  with  her  fellow-sufl^rers,  with  the  exception  of  paper, 
which  she  wanted  for  her  voluminous  correspondence  with  all  the- 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  whom  she  wrote  by  every  mail,  and 
for  letters  to  h^r  pbildren,  to  whom  she  wrote  twice  a  d&y.  For 
certain  hours  every  day  she  shut  herself  in  her  small  apartment, 
^fhich  she  called  her  private  cabinet,  there  to  deliberate  undis- 
turbed on  the  afiairs  of  state.  To  the  surprize  of  all  visitors,  ber 
letters  and  dispatches  )vere,  for  the  greatest  part,  sensibly,  well  ami 
properly  written  for  the  st^itioq  of  a  sovereign,  for  the  rank  of  a 
iqueen,  and  for  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  They  displayed  evident 
proofs  not  only  of  a  li beraf  education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
^ut  of  fajenti;  above  the  usual  jeyel  of  her  sex. 

*•  As  long  as  she  was  saluted  as  a  queen,  addressed  as  a  princess, 
Bnd  treated  with  the  respect  she  th<mght  due  to  a  person  of  fuch 
elevated  birth,  she  would  converse  reasonably  even  for  an  hour  toge* 
7her;  hut  ifsAe  was  contradicted,  or  treated  with  ridicule,  contempt, 
or  even  ne^^lcct,  »he  first  began  to  talk  absurdlv,  then  extravaf^anily,  ^ 
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Aftd  RD^nDjr  eoncldded^th  Mfing  into  fits,  ffdtn  wWeh  »bt?  recn- 
Vefed  sooner  if  those  about  her  prayed  aloud  fbr  tfie  repose  of  the 
sottl  of  Louis  XVf.,  for  the  prosperity  of  his  offspring,  or  for  the' 
restoration  of  monarch v«  * 

'Being  exceedingly  cleanly,  and  even  nice  in  her  person,  she  aMays 
began  the  day  by  washing  and  cleaning  herself,  assisted  by  some  othef 
lunatics  whom  she  styled  her  maids  of  honour.  That  done,  her  rootn ; 
was  sweof,  and  her  bed  mfide.  She  aftentar^s  assemble  rotmd 
her  all  the  other  unfortunate  recluses,  and  read  the  morning  prayer*' 
according  to  the  Rnman  Catholic  ritual  in  Latin,  ne%'er  leaving  out, 
DomUt^fttC  sakuTii  regent  nostrum^  and  Drmine^fac  snitam' reginimir 
nottram.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  she  took  some  milk  flhd 
bread  for  her  breakfast,  which  she  ate  in  public.  After  breakfast 
she  dismissed  her  attendants,  and  shut  hertelf  up  to  dispatch  her 
correspondence,  which  occupied  her  till  the  hour  of  dinner.  That* 
repast  over,  and  prayen  said,  she  gave  audience  to  petitioueH,  hetlrd 
complaints,  decided  the  wrongs,  and  settled  the  difffrenc*"s  ofhef 
hinatit  subjects.  These  affairs  of  state  being  arranged,  she  took 
some  bread  and  milk  for  >upper,  and  convoked  her  attendants  M 
evening  prayers,  which  she  said  publicly.  Twice  in  the  week,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  she  held  her  public  drawing  room  in  tho 
forenoon,  and  gave  private  audiences  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunk 
days,  some  time  after'the  grand  mass  was  supposed  to  be  over,  when 
the  weather  was  fine  and  permitted  it,  she  took  a  public  walk  between 
the  two  rows  ofpetites  mahom,  amounting  in  La  Salpttriire  to  near 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  inspected  her  subjects  and  their  dwellings, 
complimented  those  she  found  clean  and  tn  order,  and  reprimanded 
those  who  were  dirty,  or  who  had  behaved  disorderly.  When  the 
weather  was  rainy  or  cold,  she  invited  some  particular  favourites  tv 
her  room  to  pray  with  her,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  vilil 
lome  inferior  favourites,  and  to  say  prayers  with  them. 

'  When  any  one  was  ill,  she  always  attended  in  person  4o  ad  mi  niatev 
them  medicines  or  consolation,  and  to  pray  with  them.  On  sudi 
occasions  she  even  took  from  her  own  necessary  allowance  to  pro« 
cure  them  relief  or  comfort.  By  such  a  conduct,  or  from  causei 
which  the  medical  men  at  Paris,  even  th<*se  who  have  made  the 
disease  and  cure  of  madness  their  particular  study,  have  not  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain,  she  was  not  only  respected  but  feared 
by  all  those  in  a  similar  situation,  and  confined  with  her. 

'  Female  lunatics  are  in  France  chiefiy  under  the  care  of  the  th* 
ten  of  charity,  nuns  of  the  religious  <irder  of  charity.  They  have 
taken  vows,  and  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pass  their  lives  in  the 
abodes  of  misery,  in  prisons,  in  mad- houses  and  hospitals,  to  relieve 
sufl^ring  humanity.  They  are  never  har>h,  but  always  kind  and 
bumane  to  those  they  attend,  and  therefore  arc  always  beloved  and 
Midom  disobeyed  ;  but  even  they  were  sometimes  under  the  neces^ 
lity  of  calling  tne  assisunce  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whos«  sway  and 
commands  none  of  the*  unfortunate  persons  resisted.  She  had  esta* 
Wished  a  kind  of  etiquette  or  of  police*    Those  who  ofieaded  her,  or 
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were  j-e{ractorv«  ibe  excliuled  from  her  €ha^fy  or  Iter  pra3feij*.Tp  km. . 
threatened  wkh  t^e  queen's  displeasure,,  was  alone  a  puDH^mea^ 
suHicient  to  keep  qi|i(;t  and  ^ean  those,  who  retained  the  amalies^ 
portion  of  understand! ng. 
,  '  This  sovereign  of  French  lunatics  ohtained  quarter^  fro^n  semQ 
unknown  persons,  a  new  war^rohe«  and  a  sura  of  money  was  left  a( 
the  same  time  with  tbe  superior  sister  of  ^hi^-ity.  It  is  not  knowi\ 
from  whom  these  regular  presents  came,  ilany  thought  that  they 
iNre  sc^nt  by  ^  secret  royalist  society  ;  others  ^  her  parents  or 
relatiom.  The  former  is  iraprpbable ;  at  that  timet  m  eyer  since,  tha 
rsiyalists  were  too  little  united,  too  poorj,  apd  too  much  p^rsecuted^ 
to  perform  such  acts  pf  •  charity. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  r«'  i  ichcs  of  the  police,  and  all  attempts  of 
T>hysicians  and  priests,  her  family  name,  or  who  she  was,  could  never 
oe  d^covered*  She  said  evfn  on  her  death-hed>  though  tolerably 
coUected,  that  her  name^wasJVlarie  Antoinette,  that  she  wasan  Aus« 
trian  arch-duchess,  daughter .  of  Maria  X^^^^resa,  the  f^pr^ss'  oC. 
Gen^any,  when  she  was  married  to  Louis  XVL  The  \ofii  words  shjfi 
spoke  w(re«  **  Thi^s  f xpires  a  q^een  pf  France  a  second  time  befpr% 
her  son  reigns/' 

'  The  eauie  of  her  dfath  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  latter  part  o^ 
her  life  had  been.  A  little  old,  plump,  and .  ugly  wo^nan,  vrhosa 
fancy  was  to  believe  herself  the  Empress  of  liussia,  was  ^ut  up  in 
La  ialpetrikre,  She  ppt  only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  o( 
France  her  superior,  but  o^e  evenipg,  when  Marie  An|oinette  ha^ 
gone  iBstkf  to  bedi  stole  out  of  her  room  Voth  her  mourning  dre$\ 
imd  Ihe-iaed^Uioik  with  her  porfrait  of  U)Uis  XVL  and  his  children. 
Thpugh  the  next  day  her  lost  treasure  was  restoredi  she  never  reco- 
irered  from  tbe  effect  of  the  outrage  which  she  thought  pfieied  to 
rfyalt^  in  distress  by  an  impostor  and  intruder.  She  no  more  ap- 
peared ill  public,  but  fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  and  expired  on  the 
SOibofJuiy,  1799.  When  it  was  known  ^hat  she  was  dead,  the 
j^etcnded  Empress  of  Russia  was  nearly  killed  by  the  other  lunatics  . 
as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  queen,  and  tl^e  police  was  oblige^ 
so  remove  her  to  another  rafd-hpuse.' 

TliC  author's  whimsical  account  of  the  weddiogrni^ht  of 
the  philosophic  Madame  de  Stael,  will  be  believed  yi\\h  cau- 
tion ;  bpt  we  recommeud  it  to  the  attention  of  those  gentle- 
iDeni  ^hoave  partial  to  learned.  la^^es ; 

•  WhenMie  bride  jnd  the  bridegroom  were  left  alone,  the  latter 
began  to  undress,  and  the  former  tp  philosophize.  From  polite- 
ness, lie  listened.  She  began  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  concenir 
ing  the  physical  differcnc-  inlbe  ualural  construction  of  both  ^xes. 
She  gave  her  opinion  concerning  the*  propnfjation  of  the  human 
species  from  the  creation  ot  the  world,  which,  by  the  bye,  «be  as&ured 
him  had  never  been  createct,  but  with  little  variation  existed  from  al^ 
eternity,  and  would  continue  to  exist  to  all  eternity,  *  She  inclineil 
much  to  the  b^stem  of  Buflbn,  that   the  globe  had  been  lormeriv 
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oofer^witb  water,  aa«l  that  of  coaj»e  our  first  ancestors  ware^tliisr 
fishes  or  amphibious  aoimals.     ''  But,  my  ikta^'  iaterrupted  the 
biirun,  **  iel  us  go  fo  bed,  it  is  getting  lace.^'     '*  Not  before  I  hav« 
tdone  discussiog  these  interesting   topics,"  answered  the  baroness, 
'*  with  which  I  am  sure  you  and  your  countrymen  are  but  little 
acquainted.  For  example:  can  you  explain  huw  a  foetus,  which  can 
retpain  ji^tl^e  womb  of  a  woman  for  nine  months  without  a  breath  of 
air,  will,  after  its  birth,  die  4n  a  moment  for  want  of  air,  if  shut  up 
in  a  sack  or  in  a  drawer  f  Your  silence  evinces  your  ignorance,  and 
your  yawning  your  want  of  genius.  <  Come^  give  me  Irom  thedosee 
behind  you,  the  skeleton  Pr.  Sue  has  so  kindly  lent  me,  and  i  will  in 
a  moment  explain  the  whole  mystery/'     She  then  read  a  lecture  on 
anatomy  I  as  wcU  find  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  doctor  hinMclf 
cotitd  have  done.     How  long  she  would  have  gone  on  in  this.straio, 
h  istiifficUlt  to  determine,  had  not  the  snoring  of  the  baron  inter-* 
prupted  her,  and  shocked  ber  to  the  highest  degree.    From  that  aio« 
inent  she  conceived  the  ipost  despicable  opinipa  of  bis  abilities,  and 
of  his  application  to  improve  himself  by  lit;r  superior  capacity.-  She 
told  him  so,  and  continued  to  think  so  until  the  last.hour  of  his  liie. 
|ie  begged  a  thousand  p^rdor^s  for  his  inattention,  which  was  owing 
entirely  to  latig^ie,  having  the  mght  before  beeii  kept  up  by  the  lec- 
tures t>f  her  mother,  nearly  fni\ht  same  subject;  He  in  treated  hcrt» 
f»  fo  bed,  ts  itwas  neirly  daylight-  ^*  Whbt  would  tlie  world  sayt*^ 
retorted  sbe^  ''  if  the4tt)%hiepoTfiidgrtafphiloiK>pheri«*l|foMeur 
^*  Madame  Ncckar,*  and  a  iphfltoa|)hef  kernel^  sh6uld  pa^hec 
meddfBg^night  like!  t^  ifDorabt  ditightertef  a  oomaioB  mechaaic? 
Ko»  Sir»  dp  not  put  the  yhiloaoplvcai:  wifoyduhave  thje.bafUHaass  to 
ppssess,  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  ufilea^ited  I>ttGh«psof  F«»  witk 
|he  illiterate  Mar^l|ioHes9  qf  L^,  oc.l^e  jli^U  Cpun^eastof  C.|  i|vbo  aU 
went  to  bed  on  their  wedding-nights  before  their  ^ridegrooms^W^th* 
put  either  receiving*  or  giviogt  or  perhaps  thinking. of  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  married  and  ui^iparilc'i;!  state,  and  its  consequen- 
ces, being  as  little  informed  \Yith  regard  to'thc  production  of  tiieir 
offspring,  a^  my  bitch  Bijou  is  of  the  littering  of  her  puppies.     Is  U 
surprising  if  generations  of  fools  descend  fcon)  such  parents?    To 
punish  you  for  your  ii^docility,  I  shall  now  leave  you,  and  go  to  bed 
in  my  former  aparttoent.    If  you  do  not  listen  more  attentively  to 
my  lectures  to-morrow  night,  believe me>I  shall  remainanother  night 
a  maid,  and  persevere  so  long  t«  stain  quo^  aud  in  vht  going  to  bed 
with  you,  till  (  shall  finally  vanquish  your  obstimicy/'    The  barua 
pxaye;!  and  int^eated  in  vain  ;  away  she  went,  and  the  next  day  at 
iiinner  published  before  fifty   persons    the  phifotiophiCal    manmr 
whic^  di;»tinsuisb^d  her  wedding-night  from  those  of  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant.     1  he  poor  baron  blushed,  but  all  the  guests,  wiio  were- 
also  philosophers  as  w^ll  as  her  father  and  mother,  applauded  and 
<:ven  congratulated  him  on  ^\\ch  a  treasure  of  a  wile,     it  is  said,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  sixth  night  after  his  marriage  that  the  baron  ceased 
|o  sleep  alone,  and  probably  his  wife's  philosophical  stoicisqi  would 
|hcp  l^avc  CQi^tinucd  for  months,  had  he  not  threatened  to  leave 
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France  an<?  r^tUrn  to  Swedrti,  stiver  than  remain  thc!tiugh?ng-stock 
of  all  the  Parisians  of  both  sexfS,  who  were  not  inilmled  in  the  phi- 
losophical secrets,  or  of  the  philosophical  tribe.  Madanie  S^ael  had 
taken  care  to  setid  r^und  to  h^r  friends  a  bulletin  of  her  cbnnubial 
proceedings,  rts  a  proof  <if  the  power  of  reason  over  the  passions  in 
a  strong  Itiiod,  as  she  nlw«ys  f> rof ended  1  hat  she  was  dnatingly  fond 
of  a  husband  she  so  imfeetingly  exposed  to  pains,  as  weH  as  to  ridicule 
tbd  coiiteropr.' 


Aut.  Vlf . — Prificiples  Qiid  Pfactice  of  Navat  ixhd  Military 
Courts  Martial,  with  an  Appendix  iilustrative  of  the  Sub-- 

.  ject.  By  John  M'^ Arthur,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  on  an 
adirc  new  Flan,  with   considerable  Additions    and  Im-^ 

,  provemeni^.  2  Vols^  8»o.  Butterworth^  £geru>Dj  i^Cm 
J805.  . 

MK.  M^Arthur  presented  the  public  with  his  first '  Tre&« 
iise  on\Naval  Couits  MartiaV  in  ITO*^.  and  has  since  dis« 
tinguished  himself  as  tlie  author  of'  Finauciai  and  Political 
Facts  of  the,  Eighteeotb  and  present  Centary/  This  editioii 
is  considerably  enlarged,  and  inclndes  the  principle*  att4 
praciioe  of  military  as  well  as  nav^  conrts  martial. 

Mn  M'Anhnr  has  Hndoubtedly  the  merit  of  being  ih^  firei 
who  Inrned  bis  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  erimH 
nnl  law,  and  the  addiliomii  indnsiry  and  experience  display* 
^  in  the  work  before  ns,  have  essentially  increased  tM 
value  6f  his  labours,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
much  practical  utility. 

Some  intelligent  and  constitutional  trriters,  among  others 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  have  viewed  the  large  discretionary 
powers  of  courts  martial,  particularly  iu  military  service,  with 
feelings  of  apparent  regri?t  and  apprehension  ;  and  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  the  power  of  the  crown  to  create 
ofi^oces,  abridged,  and  the  punishments  in  various  cases, 
more  particularly  8|>ecified^  Other  writers  have  not  scru- 
pled to  condemn  the  system  altogether,  and  have  declaimed 
npon  the  injustice  of  depriving  so  many  firitisb  subjects  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  oitisens.  £very  evil  arising 
ff  om  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  oppression  is  contemplated  ^ 
the  necessary,  or  at  least  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
present  mode  of  administering  crhninal  justice  in  the  navy 
and  army.  In  answer  to  these  geq^faT  assertions,  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  this,  like  all  oth^r  institutions,  is  suscep* 
tibie  of  improvement,  and  that  as  experience  from  time  tq 
time  points  out  obvious  imperfections^  remedies  be^m^  q^« 
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<SMsaTy,  and  obght  to  be  adopted;  but  to  thitok  ^f  preserv-: 
mg  the  peculiar  discipline  and  subordination  necessary  to 
the  very  existence  of  fleets  and  armies,  upon  the  principle* 
of  the  common  law^  is  absurd  and  cliimerical.  A  strict 
bat  rational  military  code,  applicable  to  the  urgency  of  cir- 
oumslances*  is  indispensably  essential  to  the  nature  of  the 
Hervice.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  only  are  repressed  by  the  certainty  of  the  las^  pu- 
nidbment.  Life  and  limb  are  safe  in  all  cases,  ejccept  whefe 
the  oiienee  and  pnniiishment  are  previously  specified  and 
sanctioned  by  authority  of  pa^rliament,  and  w)iere  discretion 
is  given,  it  is  not  calculated  to  indulge  caprice,  cruelty,  and 
oppression,  but  to  give  free  scope  to  the  operation  of* 
mercy  and  humanity,  whenever  they  can  be  exercised  cou* 
sistently   with  justice  «id  the  paramount  interests  of  tbfi 

Cublic  service.  To  suppose^  that  this  authority  is  likely  to 
e perverted  and  abused,  is  a  libel  upon  the  general  character 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  sit  as  members  of  courts  mar* 
tial.  The  high  sense  of  honour  whfch  animates  the  minds 
and  infliienoes  the  conduct  of  British  officers,  is  a  sure  and 
satiKfactory  pledge  of  anxiety  to  do  their  duty,  with  inte- 

Srity,  impartiality,  and  moderation.  Profligate  and  aband- 
oned cbliracters  may  utter  occasional  complaints,  bat  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  genend  seoUasent  which  pervades- 
both  army  and  *  navy,  is  no  senaatioa  of  regret  at  being 
deprived  of  any  civil  right,  but  a  desire  chearfuUy  to  submit 
tbeir  eondaet  to  the  judgment  of  their  officers,  and  from 
their  hand^.to  receive  praise  or  censure,  reward  or  pu-* 
Oishment. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  members  ofcourtf, 
martialy  though  actuated  by  every  fair  and  honourable  iQ*> 
tenticWi  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  timtfuud  of  legal  in- 
formation and  acuieness  which  ought  to  distinguish  judges, 
who  apply  an  almost  undivided  atteotion  to  t^ie  study  of  the 
law  as  a  profession.  A  bare  perusal  of  the  articles  of  war  and 
the  statutes  on  which  they  are  founded,  must  leave  the 
oflioer  in  manjr  cases  in  a  state  of  uneasy  doubt  and  perplex- 
ity. Diflicmlties  will  present  themselves,  errors  both  in  foria 
add  substance  will  intervene,  and  even  by  involuntary  mis- 
takes, substantial  justice  may  be  'delayed  or  iVustrated. 
Uncertainty,  inconsiistenqy,  or  indecision  under  such  cif* 
cumstances,  are  serious  evils,  andthesq  remarks  certaiuly 
furnish  an  objection  of  apparent  consequence  to  tiie  consti- 
tution of  courts  martial.  It  is  at  the  same  lime  obvious,  that 
this  objection  must  lose  weight  in  proportion  to  the  iutro- 
ductiou  of  precision  f^nd  uniformity  in  the  proceeding?,  ai^d 
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the  diffusion  ofacctirate  and  valuable  iQibribJitioki  upon  Uie 
Tariotis  matters  oClaw  and  fact  which  may  come  under  the 
eogniasanoe  of  a  court  martial.  To  advance  tlii^  laudable 
purpose  is  Uie  object  of  the  treatise  before  us,  and  the  author 
has  successfully  exerted  himself  to  render  it  worthy  of  univet- 
»al  notice  and  encouragement.  Tlie  general  plan  of  ti^^  work, 
h  to  shew  the  origin  and  authority  of  courts  martial,  the 
fundamental  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  the  peculiar 
powers  of  cou/is  of  inquiry,  of  general,  regimental,  gar- 
rison and  detachment  courts  martial,  and  the  duties  attached 
io  the  important  office  of  judge  advocate.  The  second  book 
contains  the  practical  proceeding,  from  bringing  offenders  to 
tHal^  tojudgment  and  execution ;  interspersed  with  the  neces- 
eary  observations  which  present  themselvies  in  the  course  of 
Che  in<)uiry  upon  pleas  in  bar,  the  coiii|)etenc}t  of  witnesses,  and 
the  rules  atra  doctdne  of  evidence.  A  copious  a(>pendix  ia 
autgoined,  containing  a  variety  of  useful  and  important  pa- 
pers and  dcflcuments  imistrative  of  the  text,  and  appi  oved  pre« 
cedents  applicable  to  all  the  nsual  prooeedia^s,  from  assem« 
bling  tbe  conrt to  carrying  the  final  aenteaoe  into  execution.: 
Genet  at  correctness,  sound  law*  accmate  siatementa,,  an4 
authentic  documents  o^ightof  course  (o  be  tlie  leading  lea- 
tares  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  rso  that  it  may  be  safely  con- 
sulted by  all,  and  particularly  by  those  brave  and  honourable 
men  on  whom  the  important  task  is  imposed  ofsittii>g  both  as 
judges  and  jurors,  on  the  libertj^,  life,  and  character  of  tlteir 
associates  in  apms.  It  \%  but  justice  tb  Mr.  M'Aitbur  to  say, 
that  he  seems  to  liave  spared  nopains  to  accouiplisbiiiisdesira- 
hle  end.  A  sufficient  number  of  practical  forms  are  given  iomeet 
ail  ordinary  cases,  an  attention  U>  which  is  of  more  consequence 
than  superficial  reasoners  are  inclined  to  admit.  *  It  gives 
n  precision  and  uniformity  to  proceedings  which  in  ajl  legal 
inquiries,  particularly  of  a  criminal  nature,tend8  materially  tq 
consolidate  the  principles  upon  which  Uiey  arefounde49  to 
confirm  and  establish  due  authority,  and  to  protect  tbe  ac- 
%sat>ed  against  any  unnecess»ry  severity  or  pot>itiveinji;istice, 
which  may  restdt  fjKun  capricious  deviiUions  from  the  ordi«> 
iiary  practice.  ,.        • 

-  After  commenting  npon  the  variou$  offences  and  punish- 
nients,  which  are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  articles  of 
wj«r,  our  author  properly  pioceeds  ui>on  tbe  principle,  that 
courts  martiul,  upon  other  points  left  to  tli^ir  discretion,  are 
not  to  consider  themselves  vested  with  any  unusual  or  arbi-* 
trary  powers,  but  are  liound  to  call  to  their  aid,  and  to  be 
guKltd  by  the  rui's  and  maxims  of  the  common  law,  as  far 
MS  ibedifiVreotn^tu^e  of  U^e  prci:e€dii)gs  admit  their  appU* 

I 
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eatioQ.  Id  tlie  defioition  of  crimes  accordingly,  upon  the. 
conduct  and  privileges  of  prosequtors^prisoner^,  and  wilnessest: 
upon  the  mode  of  proofy  and  rules  of  evidenfce*  lie,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work,  introduces  such  leading  legal  ' 
principles  and  maxin^s  as  may  be  most  generally  useful,  and* 
afford  officers  the  best  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
jcspective  duties. 

Minute  details,  and  subtle  distinctions  ppon  pointsof  laware 
not  to  be  expected,  nor  are  they  necessary  in  ^  work  of  this 
nature,     it  is  not  intended  to  make  i^p  members  of  coturts 
martial  expert  lawyers,but  to  put  them  ip  possession  of  impoc* 
tarn  and  establishea  rules,  an  attention  to  which  wili,  geoeraliy 
spefiking,  lead  their  understandings  to  just  and  i^gal  deew 
aions,  and  enable  them  to  avoid  palpable  or  material  errors. 
The  author  not  being  himself  a  proiessional  man,  .has  wisely 
consulted  good  legal  authorities,  refers  to  them  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  and  generally  adopts  the  language  of  tUe 
original   from  which  the   quotations  are.  extracted.      The 
correctness  of  the  work  in   this  respect,  as  far  as  it  goes^ 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  we  are  not  uware  of  aay  errooepu^ 
doctrine  being  laid  down,  calcul^ed  to  mislead  the  courtor 
parties  in  any  matter  of  substantial  importance.  . 

A  few  points,  however,  have  DAUactfd  our  particular  no« 
tice.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  it  is  asserted,  that  if  a  prisoner  be  tried 
for  a  crime,  saia  to  have  been  committed  on  u  particular  day 
of  the  month,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trials  it  is  proved  to 
have  happened  on  a  day  different  from  what  the  charge  set^ 
forth,  it  h  incumbent  on  the  court  martial  to  acquit  him,  and 
be  is  not  liable  to  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same  offeuce. 
Mr.  M*  Arthur  is  led  into  this  err<«r  on  the  authority  of  a 
case  extracted  from  the  Admiralty  records,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  upon  the  trial  of  a  seaman  in  January,  MdOf  who 
wasaccused  of  attempting  to  desert,  by  swimming  on  shore  on 
the  44th  of  November  precedini^,  it  being  proved  that  the 
attempt  was  made  on  the  16th,  he  was  acquitted. 

Under  whatever  circumstances  this  acouktal  may  havetaken 
place,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  authority. 
By  (he  established  law,  and  uniform  practice  in  all  criminal 
cases  even  of  the  highest  magnitude,  the  precise  day  laid  in 
the  indictment  is  not  material  upon  the  evidence,  and  we 
ses  no  reason  why  a  different  rule  should  be  adopted  by 
courts  martial.  It  is  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  the 
offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  previous  t9 
the  charge  or  indictment  being  preferred,  and  within  the 
time  limited  lor  tlio  [prosecution,  where  such  limitation  Ja  ih 
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any  case  assigned  under  the  anthority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

In  stating  the  cases,  in  which  topits  are  admissible  as 
evidence,  the  author  introdaces  an  extract  from  the  trial  of 
JMajor  Gordon^  wher^  a  compared  and  certified  copy  of  an 
account  correift  taken  from  the  books  of  an  auctioneer  io 
Dominica,  was  offered  in  evidence,  and  very  properly  re- 
jected, and  yet  a  copy  of  the  same  account  as  transmitted  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  under  the  signature  of  the  chier 
justice  of  the  island,  was  received.  Mr.  M' Arthur,  probably 
from  diffidence,  and  respect  for  the  court,  gives  no  opinion 
upon  this  himself ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  ihat 
the  court  were  mistaken,  misled  perhaps  by  the  idea  that  the' 
document  in  the  latter  shape  had  something  more  of  an 
official  appearance ;  whereas  in  fact  it  appears,  to  have  been 
an  account  of  that  nature,  of  which  no  copy  whatever  could 
beevidence  except  it  were  proved  to  be  in  the  actual  power 
or  dustody  of  the  adverse  party. 

The  law  of  murder  and  manslaughter  is  defined  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  in  the  first  volume ;  but  in  the  second,  where 
the  author  takes  more  particular  notice  of  duelling,  there  is 
%  want  of  precision  ;  and  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Macnamara^i 
accompanied  with  the  simple  observation  that  the  verdict  in 
that  case  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed judge  who  presided,  and  has  been  much  questioned.  No 
lawyer  can  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subjecl.  The  crime 
in  that  case  most  unquestionably  amounted  to  manslaughter 
at  least,  and  the  verdict  was  directly  contrary  to  law  and 
against  evidence.  Whatever  disposition  there  may  be  to  put 
the  most  favourable  construction  upon  this  offence  in  making 
allowance  for  the  operation  of  prejudice,  custom,  and  the 
laws  of  honour,  the  law  of  the'land  ought  always  to  he  fairly 
ftad  broadly  stated,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  case 
in  which  homicide  resulting  from  a  duel  does  not  amount  ta 
murder,  except  wliere  the  provocation,  the  quarrel,  and  the 
fight  follow  in  immediate  and  uninterrupted  succession  from 
one  continued  transaction,  and  exclude  every  idea  of  cool- 
ness or  deliberation. 

Less  than  maiislaughter  it'never  can  be,  and  the  very  prin- 
ciples on  which  duelling  is  founded,  demanding  the  interven- 
tion of  seconds,  and  other  prepai alory  arrangements,  can 
•eldoni  reconcile  to  strict  law  evcii  this  favourable  and  niiti- 
;gaifd  <^on<it  I  Motion, 

V\'her^  there  i*  much  to  praise  we  ha.vc  no  desire  unnece^ 
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sarOy  to  find  fault;  but  we  should  have  baea  belter  pleaaed^ 
if  Mr.  M'Arthur  had  iq  soqn^  iosiances  adhered  more  Btriet** 
ly  lo-a  mere  statemeut  of  facUi  witboot  iolroducaog  strong 
observations  and  aoiinadversiooSf  which  the  oaiure  of  the 
subject  by  no  means  required^  and  which  are  calouiated  to 
give  some  offence  without  answering  any  good  purpose. 

In  noticing  the  statute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  s.  19*^  by  which   , 
senteaeesof  death  by  courts  martial  in  cases  of  mutiny  may 
be  carried  into  execution  without  reporting  the  proceedings 
to  the  admiralty^  or  the  commander  in  cbief^as  the  case, 
might  otherwise  require^  Mr.  M^Arthur   thinks  it  most  ap-^ 
pear  to  posterity  in  a  most  extraordinary  lights  that  at  son^e 
recent  trials    at  Spithead  and  in  Portsmouth  harbour  for 
mutiny^   the  members    of  the  court   seemed  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  powers^ vested  in  them  by  the  statute,  and  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  trial,  consulted  the  lords  of  the  admi* 
rfJty  upon  the  subject,  Who  directed  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  reported  as  in  other  cases.     Reconsiders   this  to 
be  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  involving  a  dereliction  of  in-» 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  an  unwarrantable    • 
aissumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty,  and  lead* 
ing  to  the  uuer  subversion  of  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  ffoveroment  and  discipline  of  his  majesty's  ships.     We 
cannot  nelp  thinking  that  this  borders  a  little  upon  decbma-^ 
tion,  and  that  posterity  wilt  see  nothing  either  dangerous  ct 
extraordinary  in  the  circumstance.    1  he  section  of  the  act 
alluded  topositively  enacts  that  in  all  capital  cases  whatever^ 
except  those  of  mutiny,  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial 
•halt  be  reported  to  the  lords  commissioners,  or  commander 
in  chief,  when  beyond  the  narrow  seas,  and  sentence  sbail  not 
be  put  in  execution  until  their  or  his  directions  be  given  for 
that  purpose.    This  unquestionably  gives  courts  martial  the 
power  of  inflicting  immediate  punishment  without  waitit^ 
for  directions  in  such  cases  of  mutiny,  as  may  in  their  difs* 
cretionrequireit^  but  it  IS  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  they  are* 
bound  peremptorily  to  exercise  ihis  power,  and  in  no  case  to 
avail  .themselves,  if  they  think  proper,  of  the  assistance  and 
directions  of  superior  authority.  The  mutiny  in  the  fieet  at  Spit- 
head,  naturally  excited  the  serious  attention  of  govcrnmebt.. 
The  communication  with  the  scene  of  action  was  e^$y   and 
expeditious,  and  instead  of  being  surprised  at  s|}ch  an  inter" 
course  taking  place,  there  would   have  been   much  greater 
cause  of  astonishment  if  goveriimeut  had  not  beet)  censulted* 
apoQ  every  stage  of  the  proceeding.     No   right  was   relin- 
ifjuisbed  or  infringpd  ;  no  nitdue  power  was  assumed.      TiM 
nultiofityuf  cuuili  martial  in  c«se»  of  wuiTtiy  /emaius  un*' 
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toiicbecl«  aod  ifl  Iba  ex€rds«  off  souod  ^scretion  m&y  kt  ^If 
timet  be  aaierted  as  cireomstlmc^  may  require. 

The  mmoiMr  in  whitfi  the  caS^d  ofSir  Jbhn  Orde  and  Sif 
Hyde  Parbefr  are  idUodttded  and  eommented  upoii^  we  think 
eqUaUy -ohjeotionableA 

*  It  appears/  («ays  ourairilior/Vol.l.  ?•  IC^),  ftobeiiititttabiyi- 
ed  doctrine,  tbat  heithertbe  lords  coromissiuners  of  the  adioiralty, ^ 
nor  a  commadder  iri  thief  abroad  vested  with  a  |^9vv^^  of.auembling ' 
courts  martial,  can  exercise  a  discretionary  pow^  \xl  rejecting 
efcilrgfes  trr  articles  of  adclisktion  preferred  agaiiist  any  ofiicer^  pro- . 
per^  drawn  np  ami  sp^ecifltolty  poinCed/ ' 

TbU  opinion  is  founded  Upon  whattodk  place  in  the  meil- 
known  Ci^Q  of  Sir  HugbPalHser  and  Admiral  Keppe),  on 
which  occasion  the  admiralty  board  did  doc  consider  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  r^ect  thre  charges  preferred  by  .Sir  Hugh 
against  the  honounible  admiral,  but  were  bound  to  submrt 
them  to  the  consideratiop  of  a  court  martial. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Orde,  howtrer,  the  admifsdtyr 
hoai'd,  under  the  administration  of  Earl  Spencer,  acted 
upon  a  dificrenl  principle ;  and  although  Sir  Jobn  Oi^ 
preferred  a  specihc  charge  against  Lord  Si.  Vincent,  and* 
demanded  a  court  martial  to  try  him  for  the  same,  Mr.M'Ar- 
thur  couitidcrs  it  a  most  singular  circumstance,  that  thef 
lords  commissioners  refused  to  comply  with  hi«  request* 
The  case  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  that  of  a  commander  in 
chief  demanding  acourt  of  inquiry  upon  hmiself,  which  on 
that  occasion  also  was  refused,  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of* 
Mr.  M*  Arthur,  to  justice  and  general  usage.  The  ex  parte 
ttatementsofSir  JoluiOrde  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  their  re- 
spective cases,  as  contained  in  their  letters  to  the  admiralty^ 
are  introduced  in  the  appendix,  lo  animadverting  upon 
their  particular  cases,  Air.  M*  Arthur,  we  think,  has  travelled 
a  little  out  of  his  way.  The  only  question  which  properly 
submitted  itself  to  bis  consideration  m  a  treatise  of  this  nature^' 
was,  *  Have  or  have  not  ibe  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad* 
miralty  a  discretionary  power  of  refusing  a  courttnartial  when 
demanded  by  one  ofticer  upon  another,  or  by  an  officer  of 
any  rank. upon  himself?'  And  notwithstanding  what  passed 
in  the  debates  upon  the  peculiar  case  of  Admiral  Keppel,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  lords  ^commissioners  ought  to  be,  and 
are  vested  witn  sucli  discretionary  power.  The  words  of  the 
act  are  ; 

'  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Grent 
Britain,  or  the .  commissiooers  for  executing  the^ofiice  of 
i^.^d  high  admiral  Vor  Ui«  time  being,  and,  they  are  tierebf 
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i^spccliviBly  aulboriz6d,ffom  time  to  time,  as  theft  ihall  he 
'occasion f  to  direct,  8ic.  of  holding  the  courts  martial.*^  Who 
then  should  judge  of  the  occasion  and  expediency  of  holding 
a  court  martiaj,  but  those  from  whom,  by  authority  of  par- 
Jiament,  the  power  originates  ?  Nenher  upon  the  letter 
bf  the  act,  much  less  on  principles  of  sound  policy,  can  it  b^ 
contended  that  the  lords  comaiissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  in  the  superin  tendance 
and  employment  of  the  whole  naval  ibrce  of  the  kingdom,  are 
in  this  particular  mere  ministerial  officers,  subject  to  the  re- 
sentment, folly,  or  caprice,  of  every  individualin  the  service, 
and  that  the  wisest  plans  and  most  important  services  may  be 
delayetl.  obstructed,  or  defeated  by  unlimited  and  peremptory 
demands  of  courts  martial,  be  the  pretences  what  they  raay^ 
cither  frivolous  or  serious.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  a 
hmitby  saying  that  the  charge  should  be  properly  drawn  up 
and  specifically  printed.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  lo 
bring  a  charge  within  the  articles  of  war,  one  of  which,  par- 
ticularly the,  thirty-third,  is  so  general  as  to  comprehend 
every  \>ossibIe  act  which  any  individual  in  his  own  iinagi* 
nation  may  conceive  to  be  unbecoming  the  character  of  aa 
officer. 

In  short,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  admiralty  are  legally 
possessed  of  the  discretionary  power  in  question.  The  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion  in  any  particular  case  is  a  distinct  ques- 
fion>  unconnected  with  law  or  general  principles,  and  may  of 
cour^e^  from  interest,  personal  feeling,or  want  of  information, 
createconsiderabledinerenceof  opinion;  but  we  cannot  admit 
the  proprietyofrecording  the  partial  statementsof  officers  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  aggrieved.  The  board  of  admiralty 
neither  do,  nor  ought  they  to  be  expected  to  publish  the 
reasons  of  their  ^decisions  in  any  case ;  and  without  krtowing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  information  they  possess,  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated,  no 
fair  and  impartial  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  the  subject. 

No  serious  evil  can  be  apprehended  from  the  discretionary 
authority  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  state  department. 
Parliament,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Commoa«,  as  the 
constitutional  guardians  of  the  countrj'*8  welfare,  may  at  all 
times,  when  necessary,  demand  the  production  of  all  papers* 
and  correspondence  connected  with  the  public  service,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  the  respective  cases  may  in  their  wis- 
dom require.    * 

We  shall  shortly  take  notice  of  a  few  other  particulars. 
In  mentioning  a  sentence  of  a  court  martial  on  major  Browne 
of  the/>7th  regiment,  (vol  ii.  p,  15SJ  by  which  helv  as  found 

Chit.  Uev*  Vol.  8.  J«/y,   1801).  U. 
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Stiiliy  of  oppretsion  to  a  soldier^  suspended  from  pay  and 
uty  for  fi09  oays^  aud  ordered  to  pay  the  soldier  40l.,  Mr. 
M^  Arthur,  in  a  nole,  doubts  whether  the  court  did  npt  ejfr- 
ceed  its  authority.  We  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
and  conceive  that  a  court  martial  can  in  no  case  awaikl 
damages  to  a  prosecutor  or  fealty  aggrieved^  but  that  such 
compensation^  when  proper,  is  recoverable  only  in  a  civil 
action. 

By  the  mutiny  act,  a  court  martial,  in  t^e  case  of  desrr'^ 
tion,  instead  of  inflicting  a  capital  pimishment  may  adjudge 
.the  offender  to  be  transported  as  a  felon.  A  case  however 
is  mentioned^  (vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  where  a  soldier  being  found 
guilty  of  muthious  brhaviour,  was  adjudged  to  receive  one 
tfiousand  lashes,  and  to  be  transported  for  life  ;  and  an  ex- 
tract is  introduced  from  the  excellent  opinion  of  the  jud^e- 
advocate  general.  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  who  doubts  whe- 
ther such  a  judgment  be  warrantable  in  any  case  except  that 
of  desertion. 

We  concur 'entirely  in  qpinion  with  the  learned  judge- 
advocate  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  are  further  of  opinion 
that,  although  in  the  articles  of  war  which  admit  an  alter- 
native, the  general  words  are  ^such  other  pnnishment 
as  a  court  martial  may  judge  fit/  yet,  upon  principle,  and 
from  analogy  to  tlie  common  law,  lo  which  transportation 
is  altogether  unknown,  this  punishment  cannot  be  legally 
awarded  by  any  c*ourt  in  any  case,  except  the.  power  lie 
^ven  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  express  words>  and  not  mere-  * 
ly  bv  implication. 

Air.  M 'Arthur  takes  notice  of  the  severity  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  2Cd  article  of  war  for  the  liavy,  which  in- 
flicts death  without  mitigation  or  alternative,  if  any  person  in 
the  fleet  shall  strike  any  of  his  superior  officers,  or  draw  or 
ofler  to  draw,  or  liflup  any  weapon  against  him,  being  in  the 
c;xecution  of  bis  office.  This  oileuce  most  certainly  may- 
in  many  cases  be  of  the  very  first  magnitude  ;  but  we  agree 
with  our  author,  for  the  reasons  he  has  given,  in  thinking 
that  the  possession  of  a  discretionary  power  in  this  instance 
is  equally  proper  and  necessary  as  in  several  others  where  it 
is  conferred.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  M'Arthur's 
attention,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  original  article  in  this 
respect,  introduced  by  the  statute  13  Car.  II.  c.  y,  contains 
this  discretionary  aUernative,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
conciseness  and  simplicity.  The  words  are:  '  None  shall 
presume  to  quarrel  with  his  superior  oflicef  upon  pain  of 

Svere  punishment,  nor  to  strike  any  such  person  upon  pain 
death,  or  otherwise,  as  a  court  martial  shall  find  the  iuat- 
ler  to  deserve.' 
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It  is  (g^nally  observable  that  the  12th  article,  Tvhich  by  the 
statute  22  Geo.  IL  c.  SS.  admitted  no  allertiative,  but  was. 
titered  by  tJie  19  Geo.  III.  c.  17>  contains  also  the  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  original  article  of  the  ISth 
Car.  II. 

Mr.  M'Arthur  expres55es  his  sorprisc  that  m  the  SOth  of 
the  present  naval  articles  of  war,  robbery  only  is  mentioned, 
though  the  law  of  £ngla(nd  make^  a  matermi  cli^tinctioa 
between  robbery  and  theft.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
omission,  particularly  as  in  tlie  original  arUcIe  Uie  ward^ 
*  and  theft/  are,  we  think,  properly  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  chrotrDlogico]  list  of 
the  principal  naval  trials  by  courts  martial  under  tiie  exist- 
ing laws,  from  the  year  1750  to  17y^»  which  may  be  occasi- 
onal fy  consulted  as  an  object  both  of  curiosiEy  and  utility. 
The  cause  of  its  not  being  continued  down  to  the  present 
time  is  stated  in  the  preface  as  a  mnttcr  of  much  more  lerU 
ons  moment  than  it  seems  to  deserve. 

In  the  general  execution  of  the  work  there  is  a  defect  ia 
point  of  arrangment.  The  chaptejs  are  tdo  long  and  mis- 
cellaneoas,  and  might  at  any  rate  have  been  successfully 
divided  into  distinct  sections.    This  want,  however,  is  in   a 

Sreat  measure  supplied  by  a  very  useful  and  copious  in- 
ex. 
We  may  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  few  objeclions 
which  occur  in  perusinf^  this  work  can  be  easily  re  moved, 
and  detract  but  little  from  its  general  merit  and  utility.  To 
officers  and  others  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  courts 
martial,  it  must  be  a  valuable  acqnisilion,  and  can rrot  fail 
lo  enable  them  to  perform  their  respective  duties  witfi  addi- 
tional attention  to  the  just  interests  of  all  parties^  and  increai- 
ed  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

gg— —weeBaMBaLLjuj' ■ji.im     n  ■  aanetegitfBgaftaBWgaaar 

Art.  VIII.— fFarm  Dhguise  ;   or,  the  Frauds  of  Neutral 
Fiags.    Svo.    4s.  6d.      Halchard.      1806. 

THE  purport  of  this  pamphlet  is  extremely  important.- 
The  author  endeavours  to  rouse  a  lesislaiure  and  a  people, 
long  the  dupes  of  brilliant  but  supcrhcial  oratory,  by  shew^ 
ing  that,  under  a  succession  of  incompetent  statesmen,  the 
enemy  Buffer  in  their  commercial  interests,  in  appearance 
only;  that  France  and  Spain  only  change  their  flags  in 
the  present  war,  and  that  by  chartering  neutral  venels^  their 
transmarine  sources  of  wealth  are  scarcely  Impairedi. 

He  af&rms^  and  we  ie>r  with  great  tiuih,  that  the  pr^ 
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tecfion  oftbe  trad^and  revenue  of  our  eaemieafVotiiUie  tmf 
dSsct^  0^  our  naval  arma,  ia  not  tbconly  prejudice  w.esua*- 
tain  hy  tlie  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag,  Ta  the  seme  cau^y^ 
ivhich  be  justly  calls  pestUent,  are  to  be  ascribed  various' 
<)tlr^  direct  and  collateral  disadvantages^  the  effects  of  which* 
we  have  severely  felt  in  tke  late  and  present  war,  and  which 
now  menace  fatal  consequences  ^  for  no  useful  effort  can^ 
avail  for  our  salvation,  if  the  shield  of  an  insidious  neutra^ 
Itty  is  suffered  between  the  enemy  and  the  sword  of  our  na-» 
vajpoWer. 

'  ^ese  truths  are  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the  • 
n€goLlatjQna  of  American  agents  with  ministers,  who  nave* 
been  J  and  ore  ^lil]  imposed  upon  by  abstract  ideas  and  a)>- 
stractiruihs  ;  aud  whose  talents,  hitherto  circumscribed  by 
parllamcDtary  maaceuvrcs,  are  out  of  their  element  in  the  in« 
ttigues  of  comuiertiial  politics* 

The  AmtTicnn^  [ire  the  modern  Jews,  possessing  all  the 
<inalitics  of  lUc  m^cittni^  under  different  masks.  They  per- 
vade every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  with  the 
j$hr^ses  of  liberty,,  morality,  and  religion,  they  deceive  the 
most  wary  and  the  most  hypocritical.  Mr.  Fox  has  bad 
akrple  experience  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  let  him  beware  o£ 
the  refined  aod  complicated  cunning  of  that  i^ace,  whose 
Adain'and  Evq  emigrated  from  Newgate. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  America  has- not  produced> 
6x  dtoes  not  contain  wise,  greats  and  excellent  men  ;  but  the 

fener.il  character,  of  an  American,  (and  that  character  pear^ 
adesits  government)  is  avaricious  selfishness* and  unprioet* 
jiled  cunning.  During  the  various  events  of  the  l^remck 
revolution,  Americans  have  been  the  t^olsof  all  powers  and 
alt  factions;  and  by  holding  the  language  of  liberty,  and- 
serving  the  puqioses  of  despotism,  they  have  loaded  them- 
selves with  Uie  plunder  of  fools,  and  are  s)>rcading  revolu- 
tioaary  riches-for  the  cultivation  of  their  nutive  land. 

There  is  yet  a  prize  remaining — the  trade  and  wealth  of 
Gj  eat  Britain — and  the  grand  question  of  Atuerican  policy 
is,  how  to  transfer  it  to  tlie  United  State*. 

Every  war  adds  to  the  probability  of  proceeding  in  thi^ 
view,  and  their  present  claim  to  bring  the  produce  of  the 
French  islands  to  the  European  markets,  if  incautiously  aud 
weakly  admitted,  would  greatly  assist  iheir  purpose. 

The  author  states  this  question  in  the  following  passage : 

^Itappeari,  then,  en  the  wholo,  llwt  ourenrmics  carry  on  ilicir 
cploniai  commerce  unclerlhe  nt^iilml  flnp,  chenply  as  well  as  safi  !y  ; 
Ibat  ihcy  arocnaUUd^  notonl^  to  fludtj  «ur  hostilities^  but  lo  v»\Vi 
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fmr  meitlmiYts  ahd  planters,  in  the  Eurbpemi  Mailt^tsYiitiid'tlAit 
their  confirparative,  astveHasixfsititeadlYanKig^,  arcMKh,  M  Mt^^ete 
\)ur  manufacturers^  and  threaten  our  colonies  with  ruin.*  '  "  > 
'That  die  hostile  treasuries  are  fbd  ^  fth^ttrire  taeans  with  a 
copbus  stream  of  revienue,  witirout  any  aj^a^ent  |>reBs\ii^  on  (tia 
•subject,  a  revenue  which  otherwise  wmikl  be  oat  off  b^  the  wa!', 
or  even  turned  into  our  own  coilRerSi  is  a  most  obvious  and 
<vexatious  consequence.  Without  the  charge  oT"  dt4eti?lihg 
4iis  colonies,  or  their  trade,  by  a  single  squadron  ar  convoy,  Ifhfe  eH^ 
my  receives  nearly  all  the  tribute  from  them,  that  they  wonid  yieil 
under  the  most  expensive  protection, 

*  Let  it  liot  be  supposed,  that  even  such  produce  as  is  impdrftfd 
hon&'fide  into  nevitral  countries,  and  sold -there  without  Teshipihetity 
fells  to  jriHd  its  jioftion  of  revenue  to  the  hostHe  state.  '■    ' 

*  To  pr^^ent  such  a  loss,  our  enemies  have  had  recou!^  to  vaii- 
oas  expedients ;  but  chiefly  to  tfcose,  of  either  tharginj  and  rectWi/fg 
(duties  in  the  colony,  on  the  exportation  of  the  prod«c^  from  Aenci ; 
or  taking  bonds  frpm  persons  resident  in  the  mother  country,  In 
respect  of  every  ship  clearing  out  for,  or  iott^nded  to  carry  fu'od^i^e 
irom  the  colonies,  with  condition  either  to  land  such  produce-rih  a 
{X)f  t  of  the  mother  country,  or  pay  the  duties  there.  *    s      ^ 

'  SonxetimeSy  in  order  to  encourage  the  performance  of  6nga^- 
ments  to  import  into  the  mother  country,  which  the  pro'pfti'tar, 
though  an  enemy,  might,  for  greater  safety,  wish  to  Violate,  the  btyad 
h2&  been  conditioned  for  payment  of  double  tonnage,  or  Hati^, 
in  the  event  of  the  cafgo  being  landed  in  any  foreign  port*.^ 

*  But  Buoiuiparlc,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  the  best  way  ofsecu- 
'  rkig  an  importation  into  France^  was  the  act^.  il  pi^vi>^;u  'yj.yu^ut 

of  the  whole  French  import  duties,  appears  now  tu  havti^enQmtly 
|>rescribed  that  course.  By  custom-house  ccrtilicatcSj'  fcni'tfd  oii 
tioard  a  Gallo-Araerican  East  Indiaman,'  from  tfie  Isle  of  Ffance 
lately  condemned  in  the  Admiralty,  it  appearcil,  tbii!  tho  proprie- 
tors had  actually  paid  all  the  French  import^  duii<i?i  u\  ncrtam^c,  in 
•the  colony,  and  were,  therefore,  to  b<r  allowed  to  im^jntt  th^^nrgo 
into  Nabtst,  duty  free.  Yet  this  ship,  as  ^su^l^  \v;u  ostensibly  ^su« 
iied  for  i^cw  York  f.  ,,       ,,  <     ^^  ,j 

*  Of  the  Spanish  treasure  shipped  from. Sou tVAmfticaj  Vi'^i^l 
^art  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  nctl  rt^vc^nue  passing  tni  jht  Ky^V'i 
account ;  and  from  his  treasury,  it  is^  n^  doubt,  copum^Ty  issue  J  to 
supply  the  war  chest  of  Btioriaparte.  K or  is  his  Spam^h  majHty 
at  a  loss  to  convert  into  specie,  jtud  draw  over  to  Europe,  th^fe  mora 
cumbrous  subjects  of  revcnne,  whicfhiic  receive  licytiFifi  the  Athm* 
tic  ;  or  to  commute  them  there,  in  such  a  ma^ner-nsmay  ser\'rfor 
theaupport  of  the  colonial  government,  by  the  aid  of  his  uejutral 
merchants.  To  a  single  com;n6rcial  house,  lye  sold,  or  pretended  to 
sell,  all  the  tobacco  in  the  royal  warehouses  in  three  of  his  So  Ah 
J  .  ' 

*  Cases  of  the  Vrow  M)irgarettn»  Marcosson  j  Speculation,  Roclofii,  kz  it 
tlie  Cockpit,   I6at.  .... 

f  Ca*c  ©i  the  Commerce,  Purk,  master,  «t  th«  Admirtlty,  August J305. 
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^•rican  provmc^  for  payment  in  dollan,  or  in  such  goods  as 
«^uld  taiipy  and  advancagopusly  be  converted  into  ipecie  in  tiiat 
pountry*. 

4,  '  ^  After  attending  to  these  fietcts,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  in 
,  what  way  the  h<)stile  governments  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war,  ia 
.^regard  to  their  cobnial  commerce. 

*     ^  The  private  merchants^  even  scarcely  seem  to  sustain  any  seri- 
ous lo8fi»  except  that  their  ships  are  unemployed.    But  transfers, 
.real  or  ostensibl^i  to  neutraU,  have,  for-  the  most  part,  obviated  this 
:  inconwnience  :  ^nd  the  government  itself  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
beral    freighted',    or  purchaser,    of  such  disengaged    native    bot- 
toms as  were  fit  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  a  service  for  which  our 
fieutral  friends  have  obligingly  set  them  at  leisure.    The  usurper, 
therefore,  might,  perhaps,  bd  as  popular  among  his  ipci^ants,  as 
|if  seems  anxious  to  be,  if  it  were  not  for  those  naval  blockidea 
-  against  which  he  is  incessantly  ihvrag.     If  the  British  courts  of  ad- 
miralty would  in  that  respect  obligingly  adopt  his  new  code  of  roa- 
.xitime  law,  the  commerce  of  France  might  cease  to  labour  under  any 
^neasy  restraint/  , 

This  is  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the 

Araerican  ^g^nts  send  the  English  ministers.     We  hope  Mr. 

^ox  Will  recollect  that  he  is  not  contending  with  them  by 

f  parliamentary  orationS||but  by  a  species  of  Jint$u,  in  whicb 

they  are  greatly  bis  superiors. 


A|iT.  W.—A^  Ejfaminaiion  of  the  British  Doctrine  which 
Mulfjttts  t0  Ca flute  a  heuiral  'Trade  not  oprti  in  Time  of 
Pioce ;  captaining  a  Letter  from  the  Minister  Plenipoteu- 
iiarji  of  the  United  Stqte$  to  Lord  Mvklgrave,  late  Se^re^ 

'  iary  of  State  for  Jtureign  Jff^irs,  Se(;ond  Editio^i. 
jtmerieaprh^ted.&j^o.  $s«  Johnsi>D.    ]8()6« 

THIS  is  a  laboured  work  and  (tiiplaye considerable  learn- 
ing in  the  prpviiice  of  cpi^ime^cial  diplomacy.  U  is  ascribed^ 
and  we  believe  Irulyj  to  the  American  secretary  of  stale, 
Mr.  Maddi^n^  an^  it  sh?w«  Uiat  Atnerica  can  furnish  a  mi- 
Disleracanainted  with  the  duties  of  hi$  s(Ht|on^  an4  [prepared 
for  the  dimcuUies  that  ipay  occur  in,  '\U 

We  shnlt  transv'ribe  thte  pass^ea  in  \vUich  th^  ^utbo^'a 
Tiewa  i^re  develop«:<J : 

•  First.  The  general  ipulc  bcing^  that  the  trade  between  a  ^eufral 
and  beliig<rrctu  nation  is  as  free  as  if  the  latter  were  at  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  U  not  as  free   being  excerptions  to 


t  Cu«c  ot  the  Amiu^  Caitharijia«  4  Robluton^  107. 
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Ae  geoerat  tmle,  tbcexcepdons,  accordit^  to  a  received  maxioi  of  ioi^ 
teRpretfttioD,  are  to  be  Ulken  strictly  against  those  claiming  tbe  be* 
Qefit  of  tbe  exceptions,  aid  favourably  for  those  claiming  ine  bene* 
fit  of  the  general  role. 

'Secondly.  The  exceptions  being  founded  on  a  principle  of  ne- 
cessity, in  opposition  to  ordinary  right,  t4e  necessity  ought  to  be  evi-f 
dent  and  urgent,  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  nay  be  dqubtful, 
am)  still  more  in  proporuon  as  the  sacrifice  of  neutral  interests  would 
exceed  the  advantage  to  the  belligerent,  the  exception  fails. 

^  Thirdly.  The  progress  of  the  law  of  nation^,  under  the  influence 
of  science  and  humrniiy,  is  mitigating  the  evils  of  war,  and  diminish* 
ing  the  motives  to  it,  by  favouring  the  rights  of  those  remainingat 
peace,  rather  than  of  those  who  enter  into  war.  Not  only  are  the 
iawt  of  war  tempered  between  the  parties  at  war,  but  much  also  in 
filalion  to  those  at  peace. 

*  Repeating,  then,  that  every  belligerent  right  to  controul  neutral 
commerce,  must,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  freedom  of  com* 
Biercc,  bcpetWveiy  and  strictly  proved;  and  the  more. stricUy, 
as  tbe  exceptions  «re  in  a  course  of  restriction  rather  than  extension ; 
the  question  «s  ready  for  examination,  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nations  that  a  trade  ordinarily  shut  in  time  of  pence,  and  opened 
to  neutrals  iu  time  of  war,  on  account  of  the  war,  is  liable*  as  mwch 
as  airade  in  contraband  of  war  or  witha  blockaded  port,  toxaytii^ 
and  condemnation,  ^     '  ,  .  j    i     '  ' 

*  It  will  not  be  overtooked,  that  the  principle,  as  thus  laid  down, 
^oes  not  extend  to  any  of  the  cases  where  a  new  trade,  though  open- 
ed during  a  war,  is  not  opened  on  accoiwf  of  the  war,  but  on  consi- 
derations which  would  produce  tbe  same  measure  if  no  war  existed  : 
from  which  follows  another  imporiaut  observation  ;  that  taking  into 
vieilv  the  probable  occurrence  of  such  considerations,  the  still  grea- 
ter probability  of  a  mixture  of  juch  with  eonbiderations  derieed  .from 
tbe  war,  the  impossibility  of  distins^uishing  t\^  profwrtion  of  Hhese 
different  ingredients  in  the  mixture,  with  the  .evident  disad*yntft»e  of 
rendering  more  complicated,  instead  of  simplifying  a  rnJe.of  c<>9duc^ 
between  independent  nations,  to  be  expounded  and  enforced  bv  one 
of  the  parties  themselves,  it  would  seem  to  require  no  great  effort  of 
candour  to  acknowledge  tiie  powerful  objeciioitm  practice  to  such 
a  principle,  were  it  really  cmliraced  by  thot  most  specuius  theogt.  . 

*  But  without  dwelling  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  however  juW  m 
itself,  the  principle  in  question  will  be  tried: 

*  Fir.t-Vby  the  writings  most  generally  ieccive4  HS  the  depositories 
and  oracles  of  the  law  of  nations  : 

*  Secondly— by  the  evidence  of  treaties  ;     *  4  «  -^  ^^ 

*  Thirdly-by  the  judgment  of  nations,  other  than  Great  Britain: 

*  Fourthly -by  the  Conduct  of  Great  Ikiiain  hcrsell;  '    ^ 
.  Fifthly--by  the  a^.4.ouiug  employed  in  favour  of  the  principle. 

These  topics  ar^  treated  with  great  i^fornjation  ami  with 
r  .  Mderable  ability  ;  but  il  is  ttic  ability  oi  a  lophtst,  oat 
tli^t  of  a  political  philosopher. 
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Tbe  real  practical  question  hetweeu  the  govMnoitiit  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  America  is  scarcely  touched.;  and  when 
it  is^  tbQ  invoIutlQUft  of  sophistry  preclude  «II  coHimon  judg* 
ment  and  decision. 

The  work  deserves  perussl ;  more  as  a  specimen  of  cun- 
ning craft  in  writing,  than  as  an  argument  to  assist  in  deter- 
iniomg  the  present  controversy. 

Tbe  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  minister,  which 
is  here  annesced,  seems  to  be  merely  adfsplay  of  diplomatic 
Vanity.  It  was  written  and  sent  officially  to  Lord  MulgraYe,^ 
the  English  minister  ;  the  subject  of  it  wai  that  of  diplomatic 
discussion.  Tbe  English  ministers  seem  to  have  been,,  and 
ve  believe  now  are,  complaisant  in  tbe  extreme -to  Ameri- 
.can  agents ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  Mr^  Monroe  adduces  ua 
l^ason  for  I^ing  before  the  public  an  argument^  which  asosi 
be  adjudged  in  the  cabinet. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  two  anthers  (reputed 
candidates  at  tbe  next  election  for  the  presidency  in  Afiie-r 
lica)  may  first  try  their  breath  in  a  literary  race,  in  which 
Mr.  Monroe  is  not  worthy  Ihe  appellation  of  a  competitor. 

Mr:  Monroe  seems  to  aflfect  the  Orator  rather  than  the 
logician,  but  he  will  nererbe  the  Cicero  or  the  Demosihenea 
pf  iVmerica. 

- "-'-'}  ^  ■■'■■'  '■ ^  '*"'*  ■'-  ■       '■  * '•*■ 

Art.  X, — The  Spctch  of  the  Horn.  J.  Randvlpk,  Repr^ten- 
iativefor  the  btute  of  Vir^inia^  in  the  General  Congress. 
i)f  Jnurica  i  on  a  Motion  J^r  the  Non-importatiBn  of  Bri* 

\  iish  Merchandize^  fending  the  present  Disputes  between 
Great 'Britain  and  America,  fVith  an  Introdnction,  hy> 
the  Author  .of  '  War  in  j[>isguise.*  'Sew  York  printed, 
St-o.     Ss.  Butter  worth.     1800'.' 

THIS  speech,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tttle-pnge,  is  reprinted 
in  England,  with  a  long  preface  by  the  author  of  *  \Var  in 
Disguise.'  "the  speech  itself  is  highly  deserving  the  perusal 
of  an  Englishman,  r,s  it  is  an  uncommon  specimen  of  Ame* 
rican  candour,  as  it  leaves  behind  all  the  sophistical  rags 
niul  tatters  with  which  the  frauds  of  the  American  neutralists 
are  covered,  and  treats  the  m^'rtaces  of  American  hostilities 
with  deserved  contempt. 

*  What  is  tlie  question  in  dispute  f  The  carrying-trade.  What 
yart  c^ii  f  Thefttir^  the  honest,  and  the  useful  trade  that  isen^ged 
in  carrying  our  own  productions  to  forjeign  markets^  and  bringing 
hack  their  productions  in  exchange  ?  jNTo,  sir  ;  it  is  that  carrying  trade 
whidi  covers  enemy's  property,  and  carries  the  cofee,  the  sugar^  0^4- 
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•ther.  WtMUJndia  prBductHy  io  fAe  rmt^  eomUrt/.  No,  str ;  if  thit 
great  agricultural  nation  is  to  be  governed  by  Salem  and  BoatORt 
New-Vark  and  Philadelptiiat  and  Bultimoro  and  Norfolk  an4 
CbarkKou,  let  .gentlemen  come  (lut  and  sa^  so  :  atid  let  a  commit-* 
lee  of  public  wety  b^appointad  from  those  towns  to  carry  on  tba 
governments  I,  for  one,  will  not  mortgage  m j  pro()erty  ana  my  lu 
berty  to  carry  on  tbts  trade*.  Tbc  nation  said  so  teran  yaan  ago )  « 
I  said  so  then,  and  I  say  so  now.  Ti  is  not  for  the  honest  carrjfing* 
trade  of  America,  but  for  thit  mushroom^  tiis /Mngta  of  roar,  for  m 
trade  tchich^  u$  soon  as  the  nations  of  Eurof>e  are  at  peace  ^  wdil  no 
lQ9g9r  estst;  it  is  for  this  Phot  the  ^rit  of  avaridaus  traffic  woui4 
plutlge  us  into  war. 

M  am  farcibly  struck  on  this  occasion  by  the  FDCdkction  <>f  ^ 
FSJoark  QMide  by  one  of  tha  ablest,  if  not  konestest,  ministers  thai 
Engkuid  ever  prodaoedr.  I  fncan  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  frbo  said  thai 
thecoMmiy.gantkra«n,  poor  maek  soub  !  came  up  every  year  to  ba 
sheaKd  ;  tbAt  th«y  laid  mule  and  patient  whilst  their  fieeces  were 
taking  off;  hut  that  if  ha  touohod  a  single  bristle  of  the  commercial 
iaterestf  the  whole  stye  \ttts  in*  an  uproar.  It  was  indead  shearing 
the  hog — *  great  cry^  and  little  wool/ 

'  But  w«  Are  asked,  are  we  willing  to  bend  the  neck  to  England; 
to^uhmit  to  her  outrages  }  No»  i^ ;  I  answer,  that  it  wiil  be  tine 
enough  for  as  to  tell  gentleflten  whsu  we  will  do  to  rindtoate  the 
Tioiation  of  our  ^agon  the  ocean,  when  they  shall  havte  told  us  wha^ 
tkty  have  done,  in  sesentmenc  of  the  viohition  oi  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Uniled  &taUs  by  Spain,  th«  true  ttrritory  of  the  Umci^.d  States^ 
not  yoirr  ii»v* fangled  country  over  die  Miseissippi,  bat  the  good  ofd 
Uaitad  Stala»-**paTt  of  Georgia,  <]f  the  old  thirteen  staiM,  whare  ci* 
tizens  have  been  taken,  not  from  our  ships,  but  from  our  actual  tcr* 
ritory.  When  gentlemen  have  taken  the  padlock  from  our  mauthS) 
f  shall  be  ready  to  tell  tnem  what  I  will -do  retatire  to  our  dilute 
with  Britain,  onthc  law  of  nations,  on  contraband,  and  such  stuff. 

*  I  imve  another  objection  to  this  course  of  proceeding.— Ocaat 
Britain,  when  she  MC£S  it,  wiil  say  the  American  people  hava  great 
causeof  dissatisfaction  with  Spain.  She  will  see  by  the  documents 
furoishcd  by  the  president,  that  Spain  has  o^tragcd  our  territory^ 
pirated  upon  our  commerce^  and  imprisoned  ottjr  citiicns  ;  and  sba  wilt 
enquire  what  we  have  done  ?  It  is  true,  she  will  receive  no  answer; 
but  she  must  know  what  we  have  not  done.  She  will  aee  that  we 
have  .not  repelled  those  outrages,  nor  made  any  addition  to  our  army 
and  navy,  nor  even  classed  the  miliria.  No,  sir;  not  one  of  ouf 
fiiilitim  generals  in  politics  ha^  marshalled  a  sin;;;! c  bri^de, 

'Althoi^h  I*faavesaiil  it  would  be  timconnu^ii  to  answer  the  ques* 
tiou,which  gentlemen  have  put  to  mr,  uhcii  thry  shall  have  answered 
mine ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  like  long  prorofiraiiou'^,  i  will  ^ivp  them  an 
answer  now.  i  will  never  consent  to  go  Ui  u.u' for  tluit  which  I 
cannot  protect.  1  deem  it  no  sacritice  of  tiisnity  to  i:n  to  the  Levi* 
atban  of  the  deep,  we  arc  unable  to  contend  with  you  in  your  owii^ 
element,  hut  if  you  come  within  oui*  lU'Dial  linuts,  wv  will  bijed  our 
iast  drop  of  blood  in  fh^irdifvuco.     in  suh  :m  i»vf  nr^  1  wuuld  feel, 
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]K>t  reaK>n  :  and  obey  an  impulse,  wliich  never  has^which    never 
can  deceive  me. 

;  *  France  is  at  war  with  England  ;  suppose  her  power  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Eurtipe  no  greater  than  it  is  on  tbe  ocean.  How  would  she 
make  her  enemy  feel  jt  ?  There  would  be  a  perfect  non-condtictor 
between  them.  So  with  the  United  States  and  England  {  akeicarct^ 
fy  presents  to  u$  a  vnlnerohlt  point.  Her  commeree  is  carried  om^ 
Jor  the  most  part^  in  fite^  ;  vikert  in  single  skipsy  they  are  stoui 
and  weU  armed  ;  very  different  froa  the  state  of  her  trade  during  the 
^American  war,  when  her  merchantmen  became  the  prey  of  pa(tiy 
privateers.  Great* Britain  has  been  too  long  at  war  with  the  three 
inost  powerful  maritime  nations  of  Europe^not  to  have  learnt,  bow 
to  protect  her  trade.  She  can  afford  convoy  to  it  all ;  she  haseighl 
hundred  ships  in  commission^  the  navies  of  her  enemies  are  anaihi-« 
lated.  Thus,  this  war  has  presented  the  new  and  curious  political 
^ctade  of  a  regular  annual  increase  (and  to  an  immense  amount) 
of  her  imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  and  revenue»  and  all  tbe  in- 
aignia  of  acciunulating  wealth,  whilst  in  every  former  war»  without 
exception^  these  have  sufered  a  greiAcr  or  less  diminution.  And 
wherefore  ?  Because  she  has  driven-  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
~  from  the  ocean.  Their  marine  is  no  more.  I  verily  believe  that 
ten  English  ships  of  the  line  would  not  decline  a  meeting  with  the 
combined  fleets  of  those  natio;ns.  J  forewarn  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^  and  his  con^titvents  of  Salem ^  that  all  their  golden 
hopes  are  vain,  Iforexoamthemoftht  exposure  of  their  trade  he- 
If  and  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  {or  now  doubling  it)  to  capture  and 
confiscation  ;  of  their  unprotected  sea^port  towis^  exposed  to  contribu- 
tion or  bombardment.  Are  we  to  be  legislated  into  a  war  by  a  set 
of  men,  who  in  six  weeks  after  its  commencement  may  be  compel^ 
led  to  take  refuge  with  us  in  tbe  country  ? 

/  And  for  uhat  ?  A  mere  fungus — a  mushroom  production  of  war 
in  Europe,  which  wiH  disappear  with  tbe  first  return  of  peace — an 
unfiair  truce.  For  is  there  a  man  so  credulous  as  to  beliete  that  vepos* 
sessacapiial,  notonljf  equal  tov^hatmay  be  called  our  own  proper  trade  ^ 
hut  large  enough  also  to  transmit  to  the  respective  parent  states^  the 
vast  and  wealthy  products  of  the  French,  Upanish^  and  Dutch  colo* 
mesY  *Tis  beyond  the  belief  of  any  rational  being.  But  this  is  not 
my  only  objection  to  entering  upon  this  naval  warfarev  1  am  averse 
to  a  naval  war  with  any  nation  whatever,  1  was  opposed  to  the 
naval  war  of  the  labt  administration,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  oppose 
u  naval  war  of  the  present  Qdministratiun,  should  they  mediutc  such 
a  measure.  What !  bhall  this  great  mammoth  of  the  American  fo* 
rest  leave  his  native  clement^  and  plunge  into  tbe  water  in  a  mad  con* 
test  with  the  >hark  ?  Let  him  bewail  that  his  proboscis  js  not  bitten 
off  in  the  engagement.  Let  him  stay  on  shores  and  not  be  excited  by 
muscles  and  peiiwinklrs  on  the  strand,  or  political  bears,  itv  a  boat 
So  venture  on  the  perils  of  the  dee)).  Gentlemen  say,  will  you  mit 
protect  your  violatetl  rightb  f  and  1  %ayy  why  take  to  water,  where 
you  can  neiit|er  fight  nor  swim?  Look  at  France;  see  her  vessels  ste^l* 
iiig  fiuln  port  to  pon.on  her  own  coast ;  and  remember  that  she  is  the 
^.r^'.  uiiliiary^power  of  the  rarib|  and  as  a  naval  peogle,  second  onlj 
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to  Engjiand.    T<Jct  amif  the  British  navy^  and  France  t(hmorroa  is 
,  the  tyrant  of  tie  ocean^ 

*  This  brings  roe  to  the  sfcond  point.    How  far  ie  it  politic  in  the 
United  States  to  throw  thtir  toeight  into  the  scale  of  France  at  this 
mowunt  f-^from  tohatever  motive  to  aid  the  tieps  of  her  gigantic  am^ 
bition'^o  make  her  nUstrass  of  the  sea  and  land^o  jeopardise  the 
liberties  of  mankind  f  •  Sfr^  you  may  help  to  crush  Great'Uritain~^ 
you  may  assist  in  breaking  down  her  naval  dwninion^  but  you  canndi 
succeed  to  it.     The  iron  sceptre  oftlte  ocean  will  pass  into  his  hands 
^ko  wears  the  iron,  crown  of  the  land.  You  may  then  expect  a  new  code 
tjf  maritime  law.  Where  will  you  look  for  redress  f  I  can  tell  the  gen* 
deman  from  MasMichusetts,  that  tbereis  nothing  in  his  Rule  of  Three 
that  will  save  us,  even  althoa^h  he  should  out-do  himself,  and  exm 
cecd  the  inanoial  ingenuity  which  he  so  memorably  displayed  on  sl 
recent  occasion.     No,  sir  ^  let  the  battle  of  Actium  be  once  fought, 
and  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conque-^ 
ror/   The  Atlantic,  deep  and  wide  as  it  is,  will  prove  just  as  good 
a  barrier  against  his  ambition,  if  directed  against  you,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  power  of  theCsesars.    Do  1  mean,  when  I  say  so« 
to  crouch  to  the  invader  ?  No,  I  will  meet  him  at  the  water's  edgc» 
and  fight  every  inch  of  ground  from  thence  to  the  mountains,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi.     But  after  tamely  submitting  to  an 
outrage  on  your  domicile,  will  you  bully  and  look  big,  at  an  insult 
on  your  flag  three  thousand  miles  off! 

*  But,  sir,  I  have  yet  a  more  cojrent  reason  against  going  to  war 
for  the  honour  of  the  flag  in  the  narrow  seas,  or  any  other  maritime 
punctilio.     It  spring!  from  my  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
gevemroent  under  which  I  live.     I  declare,  in  the  face  of  day,  that 
this  government  waa  not  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  ofiensive  war* 
No ;  it  was  framed,  to  use  lU  own  language, /or  the  common  defence 
and  the  general  welfare,  which  are  inconsistent  with  offensive   war. 
I  cat)  that  offensive  war  which  goes  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and 
limits,  for  the   attainment  or    protection  of  obje^s,  not   withia 
thusediroits,  and  that  jurisdiction.     As,  in    179S>  I  wes  opposed 
to  this  species  of  warfare^  because  1  believed  it  would  raze  the 
constitution  to  the  very  foundation  ;  so,  in   180(),  am  I  opposed 
to  it,  and  on  the  same  grounds.     No  sooner  do  you  put  the  consti- 
tution to  this  use — to  a  test  whici)  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
isndure,  than  its  incompetency  to  such  purposes  becomes   mani^ 
and  apparent  to  al|.     I  fear,  if  you  go  into  a  foreign  war  for  a  cir- 
coitoqs  unfair  carrying-trade,  you  will  come  out  without  your  con- 
Stitution^     l^lave  you  i^ot  contractors  enough  in  this  house  ?  Or  do 
you  \f^nt  to  be  overrun  and  devoured  by  cofnmisvities,  and  all  the 
vermin  of  contract  i  I  fear,  sir,  that  what  are  called  the  energy  men 
will  rise  up  again — men  who  will  burn  the  parchment.     We   bhall 
be  told  that  our  government  is  too  free  ;  or,  as  they  would  say,  weak 
and  inefficient.     Much  virtue,  sir,  in  terms.     'i*hat  we  must  give'tho 
president  power  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  to 
.  filch  the  laiit  shilling  from  our  pockets^ — to  drain    the  last  drop  ^f 
blood  from  our  veins.     I  am  agninst  giving  this  power  to  any  m^^^ 
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I>e  Im  vIm  ke  »ay.  The  AmertCBD  people  must  either  withl^olS 
this  power,  or  resign  iheir  liberties.  There  is  no  other  akemati^e, 
Kolhiitg  btit  the  most  iroperiovs  necessity  trtll  justify  nMck  a  granu 
And  16  there  a  powerful  enemy  at  oar  doors }  IToa  may  begin  mih 
m  first  consvl  ;  ^rom  that  cbrysalh  state  he  soon  becomes  an  empo- 
wer. Voo  have  yoar  choice.  It  depends  upott  your  election,  whe- 
ther you  «iH  be  H  free,  happy,  and  united  people  at  hon»,  or  tbc 
iJigSt  of  ymiroKecurive  majesty  shuU  beam  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
#Be  general  blaze  of  the  pubWc  Hberty.^ 

Tl>e  sentimeDi^  of  this  ^eecli  would  do  honour  to  aojr 
statesman  of  any  age  or  coon^y.    A§  »B  orati^o,  i&  is  lire* 
;ular  and  destiitovy  ;  but  as  the  effusioe  of  the  monieai^  it  is 
ighly  Gi^iiarbieio  the  bead  and  heart  of  the  speaker* 


^RT.  XI. — The  Present  Cluims  and  ComplaUti  (^  America^ 
driejlj/ and fair/y  considered.     8i;o.  Hatchard.     ISOG, 

THIS  little  pamphlet  seeaulobe  intended  to  obviate  au 
effect  which  hxis  uQt' taken  place,  we  mean  an  impression  on 
ihc  public  by  Mr,  Monroe's  Letter  to  Lord  MuJgrave  ;  6r&t 
)>ecause  it  is  a  letter  which  has  bad  hardly  any  circuIatioD* 
and  whe^re  itba;^beeo|>eru6ed,  it  has  be^n  witb  tto  material 
effect. 

The  arguments  here  eddtioed  asainst  tbe  lutiSces  to  cover 
a  system  of  frauds  under  general  claims  and  abstract  prio* 
ciples,  o»t  well  arranged,  and  maybe  profkafaiy  pentted  bgr 
4hose  readers^  whodmae  not  to  la5our  thjpovgh  larger  worlc€. 


AitT.  XU.—JCotttprndifiin  of  Modern  lIwbandry,frmcipaVy 
wriucn  during  a  Survey  of  Sur^^y,  made  at  the  Desire  9f 

■  the  Hoard  of  AgricuUure ;  iUustrniive  akooftbe  best  Pret-- 
tiers  in  the  neighbouring  CoHMtien,  Ktnt,  JSussex^  4rc.  in 
fu)hichis  eomprised  anjinufjfsisjnf  Manures,  shewing  if$eirChe- 
mical  Contents,  itnd  the  proper  Jpptication  of  them  to  Soi/s 
vnd  PUnts  of  all  Descriptions,  u't/so  an  Essay  oft  Timber, 
i'xhibitin^  a  Hew  of  the  iiierea^itf^  Scarcity  of  that  impor" 
ttant  Jrttcle,  rcith  Hints  on  the  Meahs  of  coantcractin^  ii  ; 
jtogclher  nith  a  Farifhj of  Mii^xeflaneoiii  Snt jet ts peculiarly 
gidapted  to  the  present  State  of  ihc  internal  Economy  of  tfte 
Kingdom.  By  James  Makofm,  Land- Surveyor  to  their 
lioijal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dakes  of  York  and 
iHarcn'ce.     Svoh.Svo.    Baldwins. 

iV£U.£  we  lo  judge  jgf  the  actual  stale  of  our  agriculture 
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fconi  the  Increasing  number  of  publications  on  the  subjeclr 
v(t  ^ould  bave  a  bij;h1de&  of  iu  progress  towards  perfection. 
The  subiect  indeed  is  of  the  first  iroportancej-  and  cannot  be' 
toa assiduoualy  cultivated;  bat  unfortunately^  books  may- 
be infinitely  maUipVed^  and'  yet  ^e  science  aqd  practice  of 
ngricultore  vemainfor  years  unimproved. 

As  Mr.  Malcolm  has  not  digested  bis  work  inlo'aoy  thing 
like  a  systeii>>  although  be  is  pleased  Lo  call  three  thick  octava- 
volumes  only  a  conmpidium^  it  were  in  vain  to  attempt 
a  minute  analysis.  Quotation-  and  anecdote  are  tbe  most 
eoQstaot  and  often  tbe  most  able  contributors  to  bis  work» 
Tn  tbe  true  sty4e  of  a  modern  book-maker^  he  bas  laid  Adant* 
Smith  and  LordShefiield  under  contribution  for  n>any  a  suc- 
cessive page,  and  even  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  are  put  in  re- 
quisition to  swell  the  bulky  volumes  of  Mr.  Malcolm  ;  and 
highly  edifying  must  a  poetical  description  of  the  bees  ia 
an  unknown  language,  be  to  the  honest  farmersr to  whose 
«se  this  work  ou^ht  to  be,  more  Immediately  devoted. 

The  author  cooiinences  bis  work;  very  properly,  with  » 
topographical  account  of  the  f:ounty,  and  in  conformity 
with  his  declaration  of  attention  and  assiduity^  we  naturally 
expected,  from  a  surveyor,  the  n>ost  accurate  details  at  least 
en  its  superficial  contents.  In  this  respect  it  has  hitherto* 
been  a  most  reprehensible  custom  with  agricultural  report-* 
er*  to  content  themselves  with  very  general  observations^ 
and  Mr.  M.  seems  disposed-  to  follow  tbeur  example^when  h^ 
tells  us  that '  the  ^eatest  length  of  tbe  county  ofSurre/ 
i^aboui  30  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about 'j^d,  its  circum- 
ference 140,  and  considered  as.  an  oblong  square  it  contains" 
<Sl/J47  stamte  acres.  In  it  are  13  hundreds,  having  140 
parishes  and  II  market  towns/  This  coDsidcralion  of  an? 
oblong  square  is  certainly  a  very  convenient  mode  of  ascer- 
taining tlie  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  county;  but 
it  is.  only  substitnitiog  a  mere  supposition  for  truth,  whet^ 
it  could  be  dea>onstrate4  by  actu^  e?£periuveut,  and  wheo 
it  was  one  of  the  fiist  duties  of  the  author  to  have  made  thaV  ' 
ex4>eriment  with  his  chain.  To  some  this  pdint  uiay  ap-* 
peur  indifferent,  but  for  what  purpose  have  we  a  Board  of  Agri-' 
culture,  but  to  ascertain  tbe  precise  q<uantity  of  land,  ilsauHu^ 
alproduct,  its*cjtf»acity,and  the  best  means  of  improving  [t,  ri> 
evkcU  county?  \VhHe  we-  renmin  ignorant  of  these  Uiings„- 
and  of  ihe  population  of  every  district,  we  nwjst  still  be  unac- 
quainted us  well  with  ilie  etfrcieut  causes  of  scareily,  as  with 
the  best  meaus  of  obviating  iU  and  iJso  witli  the,  true  extent 
of  otir  rrsoui;ccs.  ^  This  ignorance  is  the  grand  source  and' 
support  of  all  tlie  real  or  supposed  specylatiotis  in  the  corn- 
IraJe,  which  have  agitated  the  public   mind,  embarrasse* 
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statesmen^  and  very  materially  injnred  ihc  cduntry,  dthff 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  a  few  individuals^  or  to  amuse  the 
mob. 

The  author's  estimate  of  commons  and  heaths  appears  to  be 
executed  with  a  more  laudable  fidelity.  In  this  small  county 
it  appears   that  pearly   one-seventh  of  the  whole  is  waste 
land:  that  there  are  65,^21   acres,  of  which  18,235  are  m 
commonsj  and  47,28f>in  heath.     Of  this  enormous  quantity 
of  waste  land,  24,000  acres,  it  is  observed,  might  every  year 
be  submitted   to  the  plough,  7,000  devoted  to  meadow  and 
pasture,  and 34,000  to  plantations :  the  remainder  would  here* 
quired  for  roads,  ditches,  buildings,  8cc.  Thislatul  thus  occn^ 
pied  would  yield  annually,  according  to  our  author's  very  mo» 
derate  calculation,  a  profit  of  )60,425l.,  while  in  its  present 
state  it  is  almost;entirely  lost.  After  experiencing  the  late  and 
present  high  prices  of  flour,  it  is  difficult  to  xonceive  why  a 
general  bill  of  enclosure   has  not  been  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, especinlly  for  a  county  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  land  possesses  such  an  ad* 
ditional  value.     Had  the  author  oflered  some  plans  for  facili- 
tafmg  the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  these  wastes,  he  would 
have  rendered  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  public  than 
in  attempting  to  discuss  subjects  ofscience  or  general  policy^ 
for  which -he  is  wholly  unqualified.    But  the  reader  will  not 
recjuire  us  to  bring  forward  instances  of  the  author's  igno- 
rance on  matters  of  science,  when  he  reads  the  following 
statement.    *  Tb  him  (says  Mr.  M.,  speaking  of  an   intelli- 
gent French   farmer  in  "the  neighbourhood  of  Vernon   in 
1802)  I  am  indebted  for  what  little  knowledge  4  have  ia 
the  practical  part  of  chemistry,  especiallv  that  part  which 
could  be  of  use  to  a  farmer.'    If  Mr.  Malcolm  does  not 
know  anything  of  practical  chemistry  but  what  he  learned 
from  a  French  farmer  in  \802,  (And  we  readrly  believe  that 
he  does  not,)  surely>common  sense  as  well  as  common  honesty 
should  have  prevented  him  from  publishing  three  large  oc« 
tAVo  volumes  in  1805,  all  of  which  treat  of  subjects  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  most  difficult  and  recondite  researches 
in  chemical  science. 

He  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  discuss 
subjects  of  political  economy.  The  nature  of  tythes  and  the 
poor  laws  are  both  beybnd  his  powers  and  foreign  to  fait 
subject,  which  should  have  been  a  correct  report  of  the  ex- 
lent,  quality  of  the  96il,  mode  of  cultivation,  annual  pro* 
ducts,  and  improvements  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

With  his  opinions  respecting  leases,  and  thrdanger  either 
9f  having  oo  leases  at  alvor  ot  having  th^m  t;oo  long  or  tod 
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«hort>  we  m  general  coincide.  His  observations  on  the  subject 
aFejosiy  moderate^  and  judicious. 

£>pcaking  of  the  growtii  of  grasses  and  of  lucern  in  France 
ia  1808,  he  jrecnarks  with  great  truth,  that  such  was  the  ste- 
rility of  that  country  in  pasture,  that  the  fanners  were  bblig* 
ed  to' kill  hundreds  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  cowsr,  for  want  of 
provisions  tor  them!'  This,  fact  we  agree  with  the  author 
in  verifying. 

In  treating  of  the  poor,  Mr.  M.  contends  that  there  is  a 

freat  increase,  (above  fifty  in  Surry ^)  in  the  number  of  public 
oases,  which  have  contributed  to  augment  the  number  of 
Capers.  That  such  may  be  the  fact  is  extremely  probable; 
tit  proves  ratheian  increase  of  population  than  any  increase 
in  the  individual  consumption  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors. 
The  general  and  prbgrest-vel^  ruinous  state  of  the  publicans 
is  a  proof  that  the  returns  ot  their  trade  are  very  inadequate 
to  their  necessities,  or  at  least  to  their  expences ;  aud  that  al« 
though  they  haveincreased  in  numbers,  they  have  not  equally 
increased  in  business.  It  seems  an  unquestionable  truth,  that 
1000  individuals  among  the  working  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity annually  consumed,  about  ^Oyears  ago,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  inebriating  liquors  than  the  same  number  and  des- 
cription do  at  the  present  day  :  consequently  we  must  look  for 
some  other  caase  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  poor  under 
existing  circumstances.  I'he  increase  of  manufactories  and 
the  bad  discipline  of  work^houses  have  done  much  to  augment 
the  number  of  parish  dependants.  We  are  not,  however,  en- 
deavouring to  extenuate  the  vicious  habits  attending  the  in- 
crease of  ale-houses,  but  merely  inquiring  after  truth  ;  and 
we  hope  the  author  will  be  more  successful  io  combating 
the^e  abuses,  at  kast  in  the  towns  throughout  his  country, 
by  his  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  infamous  prac- 
tices of  modern  porter  manufactories.  Were  these  portcr- 
drinkera  conscious  that  they  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tobacco-water  in  each  pint  uf  porter,  they  would  undoubtedly 
decline  all  ioordinale  use  of  such  a  beverage. 

Mr.,  Malcolm's  observations  on  corn  are  very  vague  ;  he 
does  not  attempt  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  quantity  of  arable . 
land,  but  quotes  King's  estimate  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen* 
tory,  i^nd  Middleton's  at  the  end  of  the  ISth.  The  former 
gave  to  England,  and  Wales  39  millions  of  acres,  of  winch 
d  were  arabfe,  and  produced  '  79  millions  of  bushels  of  the 
ditferent esculent ^rains,and  then  worth  Qmillions  sterling;  the 
latter  near  47  millions  of  acres,  of  which  14  are  arable,  pro- 
ducing above  191  millions  of  bushels,  worth  41mlll:Q'.isalcrI. 
Pf  these   J91  millions  of  bushels,  only  77  milUoiis  are  of 
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tvheat^  Mrbich  our  author  cQnaider3  bar^>j  soAci^pli^/:  UlA^ 
annual  consumption  of  eight  millions  of  people^  anc(  sup-, 
poses  that  our  growth  is  regularly  deficient  8  millions  of 
Dushels  for  the  consuitiption :  but  if  there  be  10  milliontf 
of  inhabitants,  and  there  will  be  found  to  be  rattier  mgre 
than  less,  it  follows  that  l6  millions  of  buslieis  are  annually 
deficient;  to  remedy  this  apparent  deficiency,  there  are 
'  114,200,000bushelsof  barley^  oats,  peas,  &c.  which  arc  Ksed' 
in  bread  by  at  least  one^fifth  of  the  pppulation* 

The  subject  of  corn  naturally  excites  some  observations  qa 
forestalling,  of  which  Mr.  M.  satisfactorily  convicts  the 
millers*  But  his  developement  of  the  plaqs  of  the  ss^lesmen 
atid  carcase-butchers  at  Smithfield,  who  plunder  both  tbe 
breeders  and  the  public,  we  should  hope  will  have  a  salutarj 
effect,  though  a  remedy  for  such  g^oss  evils  is  not  sp^dily 
to  be^  expected.  The  article  on  sneep  extends  through  87 
pages,  62  of  which  are  quotations,  among  which  are  several 
ignorant  mistakes  copied  from  newspapers,  such  as  lha£ 
an  edict  was  published  in  Spain,  in  ]S03,  to  prohibit  the  car- 
port of  wool,  except  by  Frenchmen  1  .  The  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  French  indeed  boasted  that  they  had  bought  all  tbc 
finest  wool  in  1802,  but  they  forgot  to  pay  for  what  they  did 
buy,and  it  has  ever  since  been  with  much  difficulty  that  they 
can  procure  any,  and  not  a  pound  without  previously  paying 
for  it.  The  article  which  commences  the  2d  volume,  and  i$» 
called  an'  analysis  of  manures,'  we  would  recommend  to  the 
author  to  expungC'cntirely  from  his  work.  The  third  volugie^ 
which  contains  some  common  but  very  just  sentiments  on 
the  necessity  of  paying  o^ore  aiteniioo  to  the  growth  of 
British  timber,  is  worthy  of  commendation  and  perusal. 
The  free  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissiooeps  of 
roads  are  highly  honourable  to  the  aulhor^s  moral  principles, 
and  it  is  Dainful  to  aninuidvert  on  the  writings  of  a  man  wha 
is  evidently  influenced  by  an  honest  ?eal  forUi€  public  good. 
We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  his  work  with  this 
advice ;  let  him  observe  more,  read  mor^,  and  write  less. 


Aur.  Kill.— Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  nnd  to  StU- 
dents  far  the  Ministry,  from,  t/ie  Rtv.  Mr,  Job  Ortoti  ^ 
JraiiSi:rihedJrom  his  original  Short- ilandf  with  Notes,  tt- 
pianaiorif  and  hiogruphical ;  to  which  are  prrfixed,  Me- 
moirs  of  his  Life,  by  IS.  Vahner.  2  vols.   IQjifio,    LongmatK 

IT  is  now   several  years  siinc^  Mr.   Stedman,   the   vicar 
x^bt.  Chad's,  ShrewsbAjry,  pubii&hed  a  colleciiou  of  letters  ^k 
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Udiself,  under  the  title  of  Letters  to  a  yoang  Clergyman/  '  ' 
written  part  of  th^m  by  ^he  Rev.  Sir  James  Stouehou^e, 
Bart,  and  the  rest  by  Job  Orton.  The  circumstance  of  a 
dissenting  minister  writing  to  a  young  clergyman  of  the  es^ 
tablishment  a  long  series  of  letters^  employed  chiefly  in  to« 
pics  reUting  to  the  success  of  his  young  friend  in  his  sacred 
callins'^  and  containing  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
^ncerity  and  solicitude  with  which  the  various  matters  of 
advice,  exhortation^  and  instruction,  were  offered,  has  some* 
thing  in  it  so  very  engaging  and  delightful,  that  it  Was  not 
to  be  wondered,  if  Mr.  Stedman's  volumes  met  with  a  fa« 
vourable  acceptance  from  the  publiic.  Nor  did  the  intrinsic 
value  of  chose  letters  disappoint  the  pleasing  impression  and 
expectation  which  naturally  accompanied  their  first  intro** 
ductjon.  They  contain  many  observations  upon  men  and 
manners,  upon  subjects  of  literature  and  religion,  upon  the 
duties  and  dangers  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  which 
make  them  worthy  of  the  respect  and  notice  ofall,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  younger  clergy.  Mr.Palmer^  iKerefure,  had  good 
grounds  for  the.  observation  with  which  his  preface  opens, 
tnat  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ohon's  letters  are 
agreed  in  opinion  that  he  encelled  in  this  species  of  writing. 

The  favourable  reception  which  Mr.  Stedman's  colleclioa. 
has  obtained,  and  the  useful  purposes  for  which  it  was  cal- 
culated, seem  to  have  given  to  Mr,  Palmer  the  first  notioa 
of  the  propriety  of  compiling,  if  they  could  be  met  with  in 
sufficient  numbers,  a  similar  collection  from  the  same  pen,' 
more  immediately  suited  to  the  situation  and  circumstancits 
of  the  dissenting  ministry,  to  whoni  it  may  b^  reasonably 
supposed  be  was  ipore  peculiarly  qualified  for  grving  in- 
struction and  admonition.  Mr.  Paimer  had  himself  beea 
honoured  with  Mr.Orton*s  correspondence ;  and,  presudiing 
th^tsome  of  his  brethren  were  in  possession  of  other  letters 
equally  valuable,  he  entertained  hopes  of  being  furnished  , 
with  a  number  suflicient  to  make  a  respectable  yolum^.  '  Oa, 
inentioninff  my  design  to  some  of  bis  and  my  friends,  says Tie^ 
I  found  it  highly  approved,  and  soon  received  a  much  larger 
ndmber  of  original  letters  than  1  expected.  Being  ar  a  ios$. 
which  of  them  to  suppress,  a^id  being  also  r^atedljf  tiddtkat 
I  need  not  fear  printing  too  many,  I  have  made  the  collect 
lion  double  the  size  of  what  1  at  first  intended  )'  and 
by  the  help  of  memoirs  at  the  beginning,  and  me- 
moirs at  the  ending,  instead  of  one,  it  amounts  to  two  re- 
sectable volumes.  ^ 

Before  we  come  to  the  letters,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before, 
our  readers  some  account  of  Mr.  Orton,  particularly  as  tbe 

Cbit,  Rev.  VoU  8,  /u/y,  1806,  X 
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ediJtor  ipform?  i??^  thfft  '  ^  pri^dj^l  Q)uep(W|isU^gH^  % 
li%  of  the  writer  ;^  ^m^h  be  Ul^oppj.tQ  b^  ^blQ  tp.Sp^^iUi 
pcciiliiar  adyanu^,  t^pt  bivljr  frp^^  pei:$pOA),  a.Ci^Q^;;»]taa9«, 
but  also  ffc^ra  ppginal  jiapers  of  Mr^  P/iprjX  ^p4. ft^^lJ^Qwe^ 
autbenticdocunients^  fbrbotl^,9f  wfjicb  he  i^mw^^tH  tJiji 
Rey.  .Thomas  Stedmaji.^  '    '    / 

The  original  papers  of  Mr,  prtoQ^%J,Q^t  Q)enti9f  j^,  ^er^ 
ajQiem^risu  of  his^  faipily,  clra^wn  up,l^^  i{iipself  sooi^tjrp^ 
before  his  de^c^sLS^,  ^nrf  which  he  left.beh^nd  hiip  fpjp  tW 
ng^  of  his  nepbe\'^^,  the  spqs^of  his  sister^  (foiroe  was  moiselt 
liever  marripd^  tpvvardU  whom  he.  discovered,  ar.paternailaf* 
fcctioD.  AJr.  Ofton  was  a  man  of  uniinpeachable  veri^cityj^ 
andlherefore  we  think  it  of  value  t^  extract,  the  followiog^ 
ojbsejvalion,  with  which  he  introduces  the{  memorial : 

^  You  will  fii\d  here  no  lords  or  knights,  or  persons  of  distjnguislie4, 
rank,  wealth,  or  station^ among  yotir  progenitors;  but  as  fajras.I^aiQ^ 
ckpable  of  judging,  fruni  the  best  information,  there  i^  no  one,  ^ 
either  luale  or  female,  in  the  line  of  your>ncestors,  for  many  gene-** 
ritSons,  but  hath  £eeu  serious,  pious;  and  good,  and  filled  up  some 
uleftil  station  iii  society  with  honour/' 

A  document  like  this  is  a  legacy,  to  a  funnily  of  fi^^r  jgrea^ter 
value  tlmn  *  jewels  of  gold  or  silver/  apd  is,  we  trust,  treij- 
•ured  up  with   iqviolable  care  by,  those  for  whose  wejfare  il 
Was   coiiipospd.     We  should  have  been  glad  if  it  bad  teen' 
consiiitent  with  M}*,  Palmer's  design,  to  favpuf  us  with  ^larger 
extracts  from  this  menional.  especially  if  it  contains ^more.^ 
puasn^es  so  interesting  and  beautiful  as  the  following  : 
\  Of  bis  grand  father,  ajid  his  cpnp*ections  Mr.  Orlop  give^ 
ijiif  account : 

'  lie  was  a  shoeroakptt  at  Swepston.  It  i^peajcs^  by;^ap  VffiiP^f^tit. 
ibftv^  of  hb  goods  and  eflVct^  a^  bis  deat^  l67lf  t^at,k|^,w|is  n^i 
amf  idei  eible  dealer ;  tbey  amuuuted  to  461.  14$.  2d.  I  have  beard^ 
much  i>f  his  c^mincnt  piety.  He  married*  the.  daughter  ofThprnas^ 
Bobinsou,  of  Snurstoh,in  that  neighbourhpodn  of  whom  I  haveoC*^ 
tt^n  lira  nl  my  grandfather  speak Avith  the  hifhest  veneration^  parti* 
cuUriy  [ft  itli  rbpect  to  theirlast  intervfew.  J  >¥hen  he  -  was  going^ 
appi  entice  \m  Shrcwsbui^,  he  Went  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  who  Was. 
\Sa^\\  infirm  and  dying:  the  good  old  manr- having  given. bim  some' 
^d  advice,  a  bible,  and  a  piece  of  diver  (which  I  still  have),  laid^ 
bis  hand  upon  his  he aU  and  bWss^d  kiiri,  in  tbt  words  wbick  Jacob 
used  concerning  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Gen.  Alviit.'lV 

Mr.  Orton  was  born  at  Shrewsbury^  September .4tfa^  A.  D.-. 
1717>  and  hada  strictly  religious  eancation  fiDmbis  infan- 
cy. He  ^as  early  sent  to  the  free  grammar-school  in  that 
town^  where  he  continued  about  eight  years^  and  made  a 
proficiency  in  classical  knowledge  pt^portioncid' to  the  great 
vdvaoiages  which  be  there  enjoy^»    But  a^  thef  same  time 
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^^fo^ra Mtttlttthr,  dd>e  bWnSl  #ieh  dOrtrotr,  iii'^h  moslifli- 
.    {lortatit  ibteresu^  from  the  bad  examples  of  some  of  hi^ 
|cho6l«feUo^$;  •      .  ,  / 

Yet,  botwithstaddiog  the  evil  impressiqnd   thiis  received 
b^  tiioijr  hifli  prevailing    disposition  indined    liim   to   the$ 

S'JDtstr^;    AY^cordinglji  ia  Maj^  1733,  he. was  put  under' 
^ecate  blTuh  Charles  Owen^  at  Warrington;  and  iii  thcf 
bext  j«e^r.  Hie,  t^mbvied  to  North artiptoa  16  be  under  th^  tui* 
tton  of  Dr;  Doddridge^  with  whom  he  continued  above  seyea 
jeari.  ^  Ih  March)  ]73(J>  be  wad  choseti  assistant  to  Dr. 
DoddHdge  in.hii  academy.     His  einployoieat  at  firsfc  was  ta 
t^ach  geography  and  the  classics  to  the  younger  students^ 
Hut  aUefwaras  h^  uodertobk  otb^r  branches  of  science^     lu^ 
this  Jiiiuation  he  gained  great  respect  in    the    family  and 
beiMbburhood,  and  procured  from  hh  exceltcnt  principal 
the'higbiest  esteem  and  warmeHcouiimrnclatiotis*  In  the  next 
ttioath  be  pr^eached  Jii^   first  sermon,  on  the  words/ Pew/,, 
to  scrvari^  ojf/estt$  Christ,'  frdtn  which  time  he  statedly  a*-, 
sist^d  Dr.  Doddridge tljie  first  LotdV^tay  in  every  moitttif  and 
bn  btfier  days  preabhed  occasidnally    in  the  neighbouring; 
tjongregations.     From  soufke'  of  the^^e^  as  vacancies  occurred, 
he  received  very  pressing  invitations  to  tuke  upon  iiim  the* 
pastoral^  charge  among   them.;  a    teitimony   to  his  general 
^orth  the  more  reinarkableyinadbauch  as  we  arc  informed  iliat 
they  wie!re  bijghly  Calvihistical  in  their  sentiments,  and  strict 
ib  n^arnt^oin^  the  independent  discipline~;  Uulhedeclined' 
tWesfe  overtures';  fh  the  year  l74l,  however,  a  stronger  temp-' 
titiori'  arose  in  consequence  ot  the  vacancy  of  two  congrega- 
tions, one  of  the  presbyterian,  the  other  of  the  independent' 
ptersuasion,  in  bis  native  town  of.  Shrewsbury.  Thdy  both  cOn« 
ourred  in  theb  application  to  Mr.Orton,  and  promised,  if  he 
would  beconoe  their  minister>  that  they  would  unite  together, 
a  circunrstance  singularly*  pleasing  to  him,  who  delighted' 
tbore  ID  the  unioki  than  in  the  separation  of  Christians.  Some 
impei^fedtions  in  Dr.  Ooddvidge^s  management  of  the  inter* 
nml  concerns  of  thedcudemy,  which  mnd^  Mr.  Ortod's  siUia^ 
tlrm ibereoitich  leaselij^ble ihati'it would  otherwise  have  been, 
d«did^  ^s'c'boice ;  and>  totht*  great  regret  of  the  Do^toi*^' 
Ift'  qaitced  Noxthampton  in  October,  1741. 

*  Tfcc  next  atid  most  fatal  neglect  in  him/  says'Rfr.  Orton  to  ojie 
^f  bis  correstiondents^  in  reference  to  this  eveiit,  *  was»  not  keying  up 
lira  own  aatbority,  and  that  of  his  assistant,  for  want  of  keeping 
tlcm  to  thosci  lawf  and  rules  which  he  laid  down.  This  was  attend.*, 
ed  with  one  consequence  that  aftiected  him  more  than  it  ought  tp, 
'hkve  done ;  I  mean  my  leaving  hU  family ^  which  I  should  i^ot.  have . 
^a!iie  lor  any  olfier  situi^i»n^  had  he«not  put  on  me  the  burden  oC 
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i^  QrUm*s  Letters  It  BU^ntiwg  Simi$ier$L. 

fupporting  the  laws^  and  mmtminipg  the  rygatii^iiyofthefiuBBy/ 
(Leltor  1.  ».  4.) 

,  At  Shrewsbury,  therefore,  we  find  him  settled,  and  excr- 
cismghis  rhinisfry  there  for  several  years^  with  great  bene- 
fit to  bis  flock.  In  the  year  1751,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Br.  Dodjridge,  he  received  an  urgent  invitation  from 
Northampton  to  succeed  to  that  situation,  both  as  their  pas- 
tor, and  also  to  preside  over  the  academy.  We  hav6  b€t«  « 
very  pletming  picture  of  the  alarm  excited  in  the  congre- 
ffation  at  Shrewsbury  in  consequence  of  this  invitatron»  and  ' 
tfom  i\ie  apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  their  esteemed 
jninister.  They  united' in  presenting"  to  him  an  affectionate 
address^  and  the  young  people  of  the  society  drew  up  ano- 
iibef,  ^ntipeatin^  bis  continuance  among  them.  These  It^ 
treaties  wei^  what  he  couW  not  bfe^  insensible  to;  besides,  there 
were,  we  fcarn,  some  circnmstanc^s  at  Northampton  rather 
discouragincTy  which  had  indeed  been  the  source  of  trouble 
to  Dr.  Dodifridge  himself;  and  therefore  he  at  kngtb  put 
a  negative  upon  their  application^  but  not  without  a  per* 
sonalinterview. 

The  answer  to  this  invitation  is  a  very  exceWcftt  one^  andL 
cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  our  readers* 

*  Mi^  Christian  Friends, 
*  I  have  weighed  the  respcctfal  and  ft0cctiona(c  invitation  you  gave 
me,  with  the  utmost  attention  and  impartiality,  and  with  earnest 
prayers  to  God  fur  direction  in  so  important  an  aifair.  I  should 
have  been  glad,  on  many  accoihits,  to  have  settled  among  yau,  to 
^petid  and  be  spent  for  the  service  of  your  precious  souls*  But  at 
hr  as  I  can  judgfe  of  the  leadings  of  Providence,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  will  of  the  great  bead  of  the  church  thai  1  should  continue  Id 
lay  present  station.  > 

'  The  iK-ant  of  unanimity  m  your  invitation;  the  turbulent  and 
bigotttd  spirit  of  some  of  your  raeraben ;  the  largeness  of  t^e  con* 
gregation  ;  my  own  inability,  for  want  oi  better  health  and  greate/ 
.  attainments  ia  religion,  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  pastor  to  them ; 
especially  as  succeeding  so  able,  and  faithlul,  i^nd  diligent  a  oi»  a» 
you  have  lost;  the;  difEculty  of  procuring  an  assistant  with  whom  I 
and  you  should  be  jointly  satisfied  ;  the  deep  impression  which  un* 
charitable  censures  and  dispouragements  make  upon  my  tendci 
spirits ; — these  things  Join,  on  the  one  hand,  to  influence  me  ia  this 
dt[*termination.  ' 

.  •  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  every  thing  hfere,  in  the  temper  of  my 
people,  that  I  can  wish :  not  one  factious  uneasy  person  in  the 
whole  society  to  watch  for  a  minister's  halting  :  not  one  in  whose  es^ 
teem  and  affection  I  have  not  a  considerable  share.  And  the  whole 
t^rch  has  lately  given  me,  even  before  I  came  among  you,  as  >Nreli 
as  uoc«»  some  remarkable,  instances  of  tbcir  sespect.    Tht  4ong.  ex* 
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Ortonh  LeiUrs  to  i)menting  Mimstem.  SOO 

T^ricTJce  I  had  of  the  peaceable  temper  and  good  disposition  of  my 
people  ;  a^  well  as  ihe  friendship  and  respect  of  my  brethren  of  the 
established  church  ;  the  ^iicces^  with  which  Got)  has  been  pleased  ta 
flwn  my  labours  h^Tc  ;  my  being  as  hnppy  as  I  can  desire  ifi  an  agree- 
«blc  assistant;  the  difficulty  ot  Aiaving  my  place  supplied  ;  the  bad  ^ 
Consequence  that  may  pefhapsaltend  my  leaving  this  people,  with 
pegiird  to  themselves,  and  the  interest  of  religion  ^ii  North-Wales  ;•-• 
these,  joined  to  some  reasons  relating  to  my  oWn  private  affairs 
«ud  the  opinion  of  many  wise  and  faithful  friends,  pletid  (or  ny 
continuance  here,  and  over^halance  eycry  tbing  that  can  be  urged 
on  the  other  side.  ,   ' 

^  *  These,  my  friends,  are  the  chief  reasons  that  satisfy  ray  own  mind 
in  this  determination,  and  I  hope  they  will  dispose  you  to  say.  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Please  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  regard  yuu  have  shewn  to  meat  all  times,  and  especially  in  this 
invitation.,  I  earnestly  pray  that  God  would  direct  you  in  the  way 
of  duty  and  comfort :  enable  you  to  hold  the  umty  <f  the  spirit  in  ihe 
bond  of  peace  f  and  give  you,  as  a  church,  resolution  and  zeal,  jiccord- 
ing  to  the  apostle'b  command,  to  mark  them  among  you  that  canse 
divxHons  ana  offences^  Qnd  avoid  them.  May  he  inteq>oset  in  the 
co«Tsc  of  his  wise  and  kind  providence,  to  provide  you  a  suitable 
pastor,  in  whose  piety  and  prudence,  seal  and  moderation,  you  may 
Wjoice,  and  your  church  have  credit  and  honour  anfong  them  that 
mre  xoilhont^  And  may  you  be  edified  under  him,  and  through  grace 
fce  made-meet'^for  the  church  of  the  First-Born  above!  These  are 
the  sincere  wishes^  and  prayers  of,  my  dear  friends,  your  very  affec- 
tionate and  much-obliged  friend  and  servant  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
common  Lord* 

Shrexcstfury^  Job  Ortok/ 

Jfril  27, 1759. 

Mr.  Orton,  though  apparently  robust,  never  possessed  a 
strong  constitution,  but  was  subject  to  some  severe  com- 

.plaints,  particularly  of  a  nervous  kind.  By  the  year  1765 
these  baQ  so  much  increased  as  to  cKsgble  him  from  public 
service,  Hcj  therefore  resio^ned  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
on  September  15,  which  was  his  birth-day,  he  took  his  leave 
of  the'pu)pil,itnd  never  entered  one  afterwards,  thopgh*he 
Jived  for  almost  twenty  years  longer,  and  several  times  adipi- 
pistered  the  Lord's  supper  to  his  congregation  before  he  quit- 
ted Shrewsbury.  His  farewell  sermon  was  on  the  text, 
(£ccles«  vii.  t.)  '  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  monrn- 
JQg/  &c.  and  he  closed  it  with  the  following  anecdote.  <  The 
celebrated  Grotius,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  the  world 
ever  knew^  was  in  his  last  illness  attended  by  a  frie^nd,  who 
desired  him,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  learning,  to  give  him  a 
short  direction  how  to  lead  his  life  to   the   best  advantage, 

•  To  wbom  be  only  said, — be  Mcrkus.    This  is  my  parting  iuU 
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Upon  the  choice  ofhjf  succeAsora  fi^Y^P  tpolc|4%ce  io^ 
ooDgreg^ttioD^  aii4  Jth^  maforjt/  tkiought  U  tib^tr  4uigr  t^ 
p^pfiralte^  liDcl  to  provid^  Ui^melves  with  another  pl«ee  ol 
worahip.  The  b^  sptrit  /(we  are  tolfi)  which  this  4t?i8|Ofi^ 
likempAetfeert  in  chi^r(^e8,prodace4  in  some  o|il»6th  fticle^i 
so  much  hart  bis  mind  ^nd  hishealthj  that  be  found  it  neeet^ 
sary  to  leave  the  town  where  fi|S  had  spent  so  mi^py  years  of 
pomfort  and  usefulness,  both  of  which  seemed  noW  to  be  mt^ 
an  end.  He  retired  to  Kidderminster,  Qctq^or  170^/  ^P4 
]^i.p^  in  easy  circumstances  Tived  th^rp  in  comtort)  ancf  en*- 
pertained  his  j^rethren  with  great  hospitality.  A  cpn^ider^le 
l^rjt  V  hk  time  was  spent  jn  pn^^ing  his  ^rmonsand  o|^^^ 
tjrork?  for  tl^'e  prf|f$. 

In  »1efter  in  the  sepo^  volume  (p.  125),  w^  $(l4  biiQ  ^iia 
Kpeaking  of  bjs  settlement  apd  s^uiatiop  ^1^ei9 : 

*  Yo\t  wonder  at  my  settljng  at  Kidderminster.  |  as  iquqIi  yrof^^ 
atitoivself.  But  tbe  case  was',  Mrben*  t$e  iinbappy  differea^af 
Shrewsbury  mode  it  ahsoluielj  necessary  for  me  to  remmiti^  ^ht^^ 
at  (Ae  beginning  ^v^ter'f  nfy  sctieme  wfs  to  h'avjB  gone  to  Binning* 
nani,  wliere  my  nearest  relations  and  some  valqai)!^  friends  ire^Kle*: 
But  I  could  gpt  neither  a  house  ^or  b.  conyenieuf  \oAgx\)g  io.tlM^ 
town.'  *  '         '  '    '  ^  «.   ^  '  -  .    V 

Again  ; 

<  I  have  not  been  four  Tniles(rom  tbis  place  for  ^^r  thr^  years, 
and  am  quite  incapable  of  travelling,  and  indeed  almost  useles  ^cre. 

*  Yet,  I  bless  God,  my  spirits  are  In  general  pretty  free  and  cheer« 
ful. .  I  wish  for  a  few  more  sensible  agreeable  coinpanion^.  Most  of 
our  dissenters  are  nartow  and  bigoted  ;  {iy^  too  f^aq^b 'upon  formf 
and  phrases  *,  and  }t  is  nbt  easy  tolie  upon  friendly  term^  with  thieifi. 
unless  you  can  go  all  their  lengths.  *  In  this  respect  i  think  they  ar^ 
w<Mi6  ihtu  they  were  when  I'first  knew  the  place,  ahnost  thirty  years 
ago.'    Vbl.«.p.l21.        '  •       "''   -'     ',  ^'      ^f '**- 

Tbepf^ins  and  weakness  to  wbtch'Mr.  Orton  v^as  habitually 
subject,  increasing  upon  him^  his  nerVes  became  so  scattered) 
especially  by  the  free  use  of  spirits  when  he  was  in  pain  an^ 
tus  spirits  were  low^  that  be  would  see  but  few  friends.  ¥ot 
the  most  pari  he  was  confined  tohiscouch  ;  and  theJ^ebe  w&^ 
chiefly  employed  in  reading  smalt  )>ooks' of  piety  and  de^ 

.  .  .    ',    '-.  ^  ■ . — "^    " — ■ — ~: — ~"^"; — \ 

*''  I  ^ould  desir»  tlmC  the  last  words  which  I  t)ioal4  p^aoHiicir  in  this 
AtmUcmy  and  from  this  pUcc,  qii^lit  be  Ui^  i^i^e  of  MicifAfl,  Asoi^l.^.".  Si^ 
JMi. KejQoldt^  Discourse  14.  I(e>.  -i  ..i,        . .     .  v  ,  ,_  t 
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flMtoft'i  iztM$46  tmiomig  Mm^s.       ih , 

fometiTim  the  bollects  to  the  Htft^y.  HH  ctavetHknott  wm 
IHpB  tlmtbfa  goodmim-AboQt  to  leave  tb%<ilroVl9^  who  wa's  glad  * 
!•  tfee  toy  vHio  weVe  Kictely  to  bfe  o^ftil  ih  it  Wht^n  b%  sbouU  te 
110  more^ wishing  them  all  desirableencourag^di^QtiDclMcodii. 
Ai^ri^girishibga  foi^ttbe  pmleir  veVjr  iincomoioti  tfebfliur 
of  body  andminn^  be'dilsd  Jo)y  19th>  178§>irt  the  kiktjjr-sikth 
fekx  of  b»  age.  Agrebibly  to  tbe  diitctiohs  hi  his  will .  be 
fftta  buried  in  St.  Chad's  c^arcfa>  Sbiie#^b4)-y^  ^^hjel'e  i 
tnoiVQineDt  bps  been  erected  to  his  mei^ory. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  tbe  Memoir^  Mr.  Pkliheir  hai 
sketched  the  character  of  bis  friend  vHlh  consid^rdUe  abili« 
tyt  and  although  with  a  friendly  band,  yet,  as  far  as  we  cad 
iod^e,  with  su%:ient  fidelity*  fiikt  wis  kbould  ioiceed  ou^ 
JhniU  were  we  to  follow  him  mnch  farther.  ^We  shall  otily 
bi^  our  reader's  attention  to  one  parj|grapb  froiAtbe  A<^* 
count  of  his  talents  as  a  preacherj  because  the  lessoii  wfaicll 
\i  cbntains  In  an  in)|>ort4|it  one^  i^nd  caq  hardly  be  tod  om& 
iifcttlbitted| 


^  He  topk  pains  to  ipake  his  sentences  short,  tboogk  in  sqm^  i 
lure  to  the  injury  of  iiis  style,  anil  be  carefully  avoided  hard  word$| 
that  he  might  be  understood  by  tbe  most  illiterate  of  his  liei^rersa 
This  he  often  recomib^hded  to  bis  younger  brethren,  wtio  are  seldonl 
SiMiciently  aware  what  a  degree  df  plainness  tb^  lower  classes  of 
iditlkit\d  r^ulre.  The  following  occurreifee  he  himself  related  to 
ia^i  Us  havirig  ledbim  to  attend  the  ipdre  to  this  tiiatter.  Hiving 
eoee  (irescbi^  cdnten^tig  the/yrfmi/tpe  CAruiiani,  so^ie  jpoor  pe6^ 

£1e"rt)ceting  his  maid  servant  the  ne^t  diy,  asked  her,  Who  thosii 
Ibfistians  were  ef  whqmher  master  spoke  so  much  In  his  sern^on  i 
Being  unable  tp  inforn)  tbem,  when  she  came  home  she  asked  hini 
the  question.  He  told  h^r^  they  were  ih/tjlnt  Christians ;  a^id  froi^, 
th^t  time.resolved  to  iise  tbe  latter  term  instead  of  the  former,  and 
adopted  tl^rs  as  a'suted  maximi  '  never  to  use  a  hard  ward  in  a 
sermon  when  an  easy  que  can  he  found  which  as  well  expresses  the 
peaning/ — To  expose  tbe  folly  of  ministers  introducing  Xiafifi  quoy 
|i|tions  in  their  discourses,  he  related  the  fo|lpwing  anecdote.  A 
frler^man  who  was  appointed, to  preach  the  assise*sermoii  af  Sirtwt^ 
^ary,  when  the  judge  happened  to  be  a  JFeUhman^  having  quoted  a 
great  tntCny  Latin  sentence^  an  old  woo^an,  as  she  came  out  of  c&urch« 
expressed  her  displeasure. with  some  warmth,  by  saying, '  Kit  bad 
pot  been  for  this  Welsh  j^dge^  nfe  shoi^ld  not  have  had  so  much 
\ycUh  in  the  Wn^on  to-day/ 

The  reipainder  of  the  fir^jt  volunxe  contains  the  letters  to^ 
Messrs.  Asbworth,  Clacks  and  Hughes.  The  second  begins 
with  a  continuation  of  the  correspoodeoce  with  Mr.  Hngbes. 
Ifhe  other  cprrespondents  are  Messrs,  Billingsley,  R.<M>in% 
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itvhw,  the  Editor^  and  ope  cm  two  olben*  The  whole  nmi^ 
ber  of  ]|etters  U  seveoty-three^  The  secood  volume  coiir 
eludes  with  some  memoirs  of  Dr.  Wilton,  .Mr,  Beoyiunia 
Fawcett,  &c.  tvhich  were  tooloogto  be  subjoined  to  the  text 
in  the  character  of  notes. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thiA 
Mr.  Palmer  has  pe^ forqfi'ed  an  acceptable  service  in  compil- 
Jng  this  collection  of  letters.  That  they  are.  of  equal  value 
Tritfa  those  formerly  published  by  Mr.  Stedman,  we  dp  not 
think.  Buttbey  may  be  read  both  with  pleasure  and  profit 
l>y  persons  of  all  denominations^  and^  more  particularlyji 
both  by  dissenting  ministers^  and  those  also  of  the  etia-i^ 
llished  church.  The  topics  to. which  they  refer,  are  princi- 
pally such  as  might  be  naturally  looked  for  from  one  of  Mr* 
Or  ton's  profession^and  his  anxious  regard  for  the  concierns  of 
religion,  whenwriting^to  men  of  similar  profesnion  and  pur* 
^uits  wi^h  bis  own.  The  prin,cip1es  and  practices,  the  state 
^od  condition  of  the  dissenting  churches  and  dissenting 
ministers,  with  occasional  reference  to  those  of  the  establish-* 
pient ;  the  private  studies,  duties,  and  interests  of  "his  corre* 
spondents;  the  literary,  moral,  and  rehgious  topics  of  the 
day  ;  judgments  on  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  discx«» 
pline,  and  on  several,  chiefly  theological,  publicalions,  afford 
the  ^fiticipa!  materials  of  the  cprrespondence.  The  remark^ 
almost  always  are  ^qch  as  good  sense  and  a  sober  and 
^ous  turn  of  mind  would  suggest.  And  they  are  delivered 
invariably  with  very  great  frankness  and  unreserve ;  sometimes 
.  |)erhaps  in  a  too  complaining  and  desponding  tone,  which 
ieems  to  have  been  rather  to  excess  the  temper  of  the  au- 
thor's mind,  especially  in  his  later  years,  and  was  probably 
bwing  ip  ^ome  degree  to  the  feeble  and  infirm  state  of  health 
under  which  h^  laboured. 

We  shall  proceed  by  some  extracts  to  convey  a  better  no* 
iion  of  the  kind  of  entertainment  and  instruction  which  may 
be  looked  for  in  these  pages.  \ 

To  begin  with  one  or  two  more  specimens  of  his  judg.* 
inents  of  books;  ■ 

,  '  I  b»ve  just  h^n  rea4*ng  Dr.  EnfieWs  "  Btogrophical  Serffowr,?. 
and  was  inuch  di^ppointtfd  in  chpiu.  I  expected  more  life  and 
Spirit  in  ihd)  embelii«bfng  and  illustrating  the  narration  and  the 
characters.  -  I  hey  are  pretty  cbsays  ;  but  I  expect  no  good  from 
any  discourses  which  do  not  strike  men's  hearts  and  consciences,  as 
well  as  inform  tbeir  judgments  and  please  their  imaginations.  Siire^ 
ly  most  of  che  pervohs  whose  characters  he  has  described  wera  vety 
(liiifirent  sort  of  preachers/ 

The  following  remarks  respecting  Dr,  Halifax,  afterwardi 
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kUImp  of  St;-Asiiph>  though  perhaps  somewhat  tinctnted  hf 
bver-rsospicion^  and  a  too  lively  apprehension  of  designed 
iignstice,  are  not  unworthy  of  notice :  ^ 

*  1  lately  finished  reading  Dr.  Halifax's  ''  Sermons  on  the  Ymt* 
A^ecies  relating  to  Popery/'  which  are  upon  the  whole  sensible  and 
judicious;   though,  by  implicitly  following  Mede,  I   think  he  ]l4i 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  plan  of  prophecy  in  the  Revelation,    ii 
it  not  strange  that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  he  should  never  so  much    ^ 
as  mention  the  name  ofLowman  ?  for  though  he  should  not  approre 
his  interpretation,  the  book  is   written  with   so  much  judgment^ 
learning,  and  modesty,  as  rendered  it  deserving  of  notice.     Is  it  not 
strange  likewise,  that,  though  he  passes  high  encomiums  upon  the 
bishops  Warburton,  Newton,  Lowtb,  an^  especially  Joseph  Mede» 
ht  should  content  himself  with  styling  Dr.  liirdner,   *  the  lahorioos 
Lardner  i* — a  title  which  might  be  applietl  to  any  of  your  weavers  or 
coal-carriers.     But  such  is  the  force  of  bigotry  in  a  divine,  a  learn- 
ed man,  and  a  professor  !  Ther^  is  one  thing  for  which  he  is  remark* 
able  ;  namely,  the  use  of  a  great  nambfrof  hard  words,  which  those 
of  his  readers  who  occupy  the  place  of  the  unlearned  cannot  under-' 
stand.     Iwiif  give  you  a  specimen,  as  a   caution  to  you  to  avoid 
them  tind  others  equally  unintelligible* — **  Seduously,  depict,  adaaa-, 
brated, deflected,  verisimilitude,  elicic,  excogitancy,.  impugn,  red- 
"procatiou,"  &c.  &c«    Some  JVeUh  words  would  be  as  intetligrbleto 
the  bulk  of  our  reading  society.     This  has  a  shew  of  learning,  but  it 
IS  easier  to  lind  out  and  use  such  words,  than  those  that  are  more 
plain  and  intelligible ;  and  the  latter  are  generally  more  proper  anA 
degant.'  , 

Nor  does  be  express  himself  with  less  freedom  respecting 
another  writer,  irom  whom,  with  a  considerable  class  <n 
jread^rs,  there  seems  to  be  allowed  hardly  any  appeal. 

<  I  never  read  Edwards's  book*,  ^though  I  have  seen  extracts  from 
it)  and  I  suppose  never  shaii.  I  bought  and  read  his  tract  "  Upon 
Religious  Affections,"  which  I  did  not  uDd?rstandi.  And  how  that 
can  beimporUnt,  fundamental,  and  essential  to  r^Hgion,  which  a 
plain  and  unlearned  man  cannot  understand,  is  to  me  a  mystery.^ 
^nd  indeed  the  supposition  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  cdnirary  to  all 
our  natural  ideas  of  God,.and  the  account  which  the  scriptures  ^re 


•  ♦  Jonathan  iBdwards,  of  America,  on  the  frcedon^  of  the  will.    A  very  eUbo<* 
Tate»^et  perspicuous  perfViripance.* 

'  •  +  I1ii»  appears  \o  wt  very  surprising.  Some  parti  of  this  book  may  be  rather 
•bstroie  and  tedious  ;  b<kt  on  the  whole  it  is  not  only  an  intplhgible  but  a  jndi« 
^uaaitd  uJMjtul  performance.  It  contains  toauy  olwerTotions  wiiti  Mrltich  Mr. 
prtoQ.  if  he  bad  duly  utteuded  to  and  recollected  them,  f*u»t  haire  been  bigh^;f 
^  pleaMu),  l>eiftg  calcalalcd  to  expose  some  wiUt  imaginations,  «n  a  certain  .cUss 
©f  rt^ligioui  peog^lt*,  which  he  pften  censured.  Dr.  Gordon  ,pub!i#l»ed  a  go«>d 
^ndfcnxittit  of  this  book,  which  perhaps  mifiht  hava  pleated  hiio  belteribaa 
tk^  ifr'vfjjin^  aad  it  is  certainly  better  tor  the  generality  of  readet».' 
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«f  of  itmv  «|;i«ea|Ae  «ih1  txm«ftpondHit  t»  these.  I  se«  |iM)i^ 
£}p4  can  bo  th^  moral  governor  of  the  world,  sM  as  t||c  jtulge  ol  tin 
eartb  4I0  right,  if  his  creatures  could  not  do  otherwise  (hao  they  dQ, 
How  Oo4  foreknows  future  contingencies  I  know  not,  neither  is  it 
mf  bQsitwtS'to  inquire.  A  great  deal  depends  upon/ the  idea  yoa 
pBix  10  «h«  wofd  ^  cMitingency*'  and  perhaps  hid$t  of  the  ^fficulth^ 
stteBdiag  titis  controversy  iiave  been  oWing  to  thffe  use  of  won)s  to 
mbjcii^vartops  an<c|  f  p$n  coptradittory  ideas  may  be  and  hive  Wti 
ixttiv  and  argtt^ng  find  disputing  on  both  sides  without  cleat  ideas. 
I  ap pFchetid  what  immediately  influences  our  temper  and  pnf^ttch 
p  a  grneml  and  fclear  idf^^  th^t  Ood  kno#s  all  things,  j£hd  ^ill 
bnn|  every  work  in|o  judgrnent.    There  I  mubt  rfesi/ 

The  itillowing  parfigraph  contnins  sooi^  very  jii$t  md  yalu- 
Me  rei|)ecUons  on  a  V(ko%%  material  part  of  the  duty  of  % 
Cbrisiiaa  miniilen 

'  1  tantiot  ftgre^  with  you,  that  administering  the  ^apraments  it  the 
easiestandledSt  important  part  of  our  oftice.  I  always  considered 
them  fls  ibost  important,  and  found  it  more  di()icuU  tt)  iidniiiiister 
fhettiy  a$  they  should  be*  than  to  preach.  If  any  parts  6f  our  work 
be  moi'e  difficult  than  (he  rcst^  i^  must  be  these;  because  tliey  com- 
J^rehend  ^yery  other,  At  least,  of  this  I  am  thoroughly  per^uaded<^ 
that  itrequii-es  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  a  minister'^  pwnhfaft  U|. 

Set  it  ilito  stich  k  fVaiUefor  the  administration  of  them  (espec^lly 
lie  Lord's  supper)  a^  is  necessary  pr  desirable,  if  h^  would  fpread 
a  flame  of  gratitude  and  devotiop  through  the  hearts  of  tko^  thnf  . 
Join  ^\th  him.  The  superficial  ijnd  iriffing  manner  iji  ,whicli  i^jMtf 
prepare  for  these  ordinances  (if  it  may  be  called  preparation)  a^d. 
in  which  theyar^ad|iii(^8tbr^ff|  has  beeii  ^eatly  ^irejudtciU  to  tha 
interest  of  reUgien/      * 

We  shall  dose  pur  ^4:tract|  with  t\rp  [iasstuges  frolt^  a  UU 
ter  to  the  editor  ;  in  the  former  of  w^ich  onr  readers,  w^ 
doubt  not,  will  partake  i(i  the  gooci  humoiired  smile  of  tb^ 
writer;  and  will  acknowledge  the  invportaace  of  theadvtc^ 
and  warning  referred  to  in  the  latter,  and  perbafia  may 
thkik  alao  that  th^y  are  not  nnaensoivable  lit  (be  present 
taoBieat. 

'  Yog  roust  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  advisable  fp  have  ^a 
recpmmendation"  from  any  of  your  brethren*  1  imagine  it  witl^^  signi- 
fy little,  ido  not  recollect  any  thing^f  that  kind  of  late,  llie  lasf 
piece  I  remember  to  hate  seen  with  a  rec^pmmendktion,  wa|  a  sniiill 
trapcof  one  David  Rees,  Concerning  *'  the  maintenance  of  the  minis^ 
try,'*  which  was  recommended  by  almost  nU  the  diutn^ng  miniiietf^^ 
tM  London^  ^'  tvety  dtnominatwn.  AM  perhap  it  was  the  amfy 
sul^ecton  which  they  were  allagrf^ed.  They  all  thought  his  doctrind 
^uite  orthodox  ;  and  a^reat  deal  pf  mirih  it  occasioned  wh<e^n  thd 
piece  wiS  puLli:»htd,     But  this  ample  recommendation  wai  of  so  ^^ 
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jtw$nty  fiiui  fifty  y^arf  of  agjB,  over  snyir  pr  ho^rd  xH  it/     . 

^  Ifr.  Fleohere  Ic^MadtU/]  is  a  yerv  ^emjble^  worthy,  piQUft  man^ 
|iioiigh5(»nMUaie^  a  litde  ecc^intnc*  f  am  much  pleaied  both  wit% 
)ms  ifst  an^  see^^ncj  piece  (M  Chedu  to  ^iitioqii^ian.ism"),  dipugh  he 
|f  qablt  t<)ji^di^iiiaiQind  figurative.  His  cattiiom  are  imich  wantvd, 
not  ofily  among  ttfi  n^ediocii^tt,  fyxt  the  liiiienCerft,  and  I  believe  ilf 
((^V  placcjs  Q^re  iiiaH  bor<»;  for  otfr  j>oiioiM  oiff|ioraJity,  aad  tl^e  ^ 
|igRtion  9f  gospel  piVQC^ts»  aft  very  ioose,.  #ai|iist  all  M«r  2cat  for 
jMlhodo^y*  FU^bfire's  books  b#ye  sold  prodigioiiriy^  baing  mcom'^ 
nenided  b'ith  io  ^iiul.ot^t  of  tbepulptlty  by  all  }ll(miey'$pTfi^€k€n',%9^ 
pp  is  po  iD«fcl^  esl^ijfjird  by  tbe  high  Calyini^tjci^  iiwtbpdiiffl^  iffU 
iniDv  of  them  will  re|d  tl^rm^  and  I  hope  will  gei  good  by  tbeig* 
MrfliW^^nsxoer  it  w^,  cbildisb»  and  (awning.  Tia  mnr^peakf 
iHit,  ai|d  shews  hiipself  to  be,  what  I  always  thought  bin|,  a  rank  aaiw 
pomia;i,and  thorough  in  the  worst  sentiments  of  Df.  Cri:>p.  I  have  dq 
^abt  but  the  controversy  will  do  good;  and  1  hope  will  open  the  eyes  pf 
sam  ofonf  dissentrrs.  wKb  admire  pvery  thing  that  has  the  appear* 
aace  of  piety  and  ^ai  ;  and|hink  every  sentiment  espoused  and  d^r 
imde^  by  those  mfnisters  that  appear  serious  and  v^^hement,  must 
^  rigbl  and  tcnpturai.  But  when  p^rsiMis  talk  childishly, argue 
vaikly,  |in2kict  vidkedly  or  dishonoufably^  1  fan  never  think  the 
ppint  of  Ood  i$  their  guid<9  an((  helper/ 

Ii^  olpung^tiese  little  yo1|ii!ie9  we  it^nst  reiipeat  our  thanl(% 
to  Mr.  Palmer,  f^th  as  a  biogi^lipher  and  4n  editor,  he  has 
^iac^iirg^d  vf  h^t  h^  h^  if i}d(9f  taken  in  a  very  bepooaiog  at^ 
p|peditfibl4^  moianer^ 


mmmfam^ 


i^HT^  ^lV.-^Ff€eL^8qmsitipn9  on  the  Sentiments  aniC^nduct  > 
rcqimiie  in  a  BMtidt  Prince^  in  drier  to  merit  thefftvout^- 
llifk  Opinion  of  the  Public.    Bg  Jo^n  Jndrews,  LL.D. 
9v^,    Blaicka^d  Parry.     \905. 

:f  I^P^EDQM  of  inqairj  is  90  liberally  toIeriUeci  by  the 
{piritofthe  patent  tifi^s,  and  so  generally  professed,  tbni 
f  titk  like  that  of  |be  work  before  us  scarcely  serve^i  eitKef 
to  ^Uici^  the  Dao^l  acrif&Mk)us,or  invite  U)»  nost  e^«*f  don- 
ers aitQr  new  doctrines..  Tlie  vfotk  itself,  wlM^iever  alann^ 
l^e  titi^  may  (lai^^  givei)  rise  Ic^  wiitb  timid  and  weH  t&ean^. 
uig  people  whopfoscribei^il  free-tlnnkingtipon  certain  ^uU* 
jects,  is  §  very  innocenl  coiBpasitiop.     fbe  occiidions '  fo| 

5e%ctiqi^  wbicU  tlie  clxacin^kers  ami  fates  of  i^aro|M»^n  princes 
lave  abun<;latitly  furoislved,  must  have  been  wisersibly  tlirowf^ 
9^iy»^fwe  could  regard  the  present  disquisitioiv.s  asuflfording 
|Dy  lights  of  wlmk  ibe  world  bas  not  k>og  bad  tl)e  beueb^^ 
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.S!6       Andrews  on  the  Conduct  of  a  British  Prince. 

The  cxcclfences  of  Elizabeth,  the  greal  qualities  of  Henry 
IV/of  France,  the  narrow  pedantry  of  Jamet  I.^  and  the 
blindness  of  his  son,  have  been  so  long  disseminated  in  every 
form  in  which  instraction  is  conveyed  to  theyputh  of  these 
kingdoms,  that  it  requires  something  more  than  a  famiUa- 
lity  willi  these  and  other  trite  facts  of  history,  to  add'to 
our  conviction,  or  produce  any  new  reasoning  upon  the  points 
which  are  brought  under  Dr,  Andrews's  discussion. 

The   first  of  th^se  disquisitions  is  entitled,   *  Necessity 
and  advantage  of  a  Iberal  education  in  princes  and'  exalted 
personage^,  and   especially  of  an   affable   intercourse^  with 
persons  of  all  ranks.     How  much  they  are  degraded  by  ig- 
norance and  the  want  of  literature  ;'in  which  tli^se  common 
topics  are  treated  in  the  common  way,  viz.  jibe  difficulty 
which  princes  and   persons  of  high  pirth  6nd  m  resisting 
the  temptations  thii,t  environ  them  in  the  gay  season  of  life, 
iTnd  the  bene6t  to  be  derived  from  successfully^  resisting  tjie 
same;  the  value  of  a  prince's  time,  and    particularly   that 
ivhich  he  can  save  from  the  adulations  of  courtiers  and  in- 
terested attendants ;  and  finally,  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
attain  tbfse  ends,  of  laying  aside  that  stateliness  whtchis  apt 
to  keep  modest  merit  at  a  distance.    That  the  boldness  of 
these  flights  may  not  shock  the  reader,  the  examples  of 
Henry   IV,   and   Charles  V.   are  vouched  in   support   of 
tbem.      The  disquisition   concludes   with    a    compliment 
|b  the  enlightened   state  of  mind  of  the  iUustrious  per- 
son who  is  one  day  to  fill  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
like  the  foregoing  passages,  has  no  claim  lb  novelty,  and  no 
danger  of  contradiction. 

Th^  succeeding  essay  recommends  diCTity  of  demean- 
our, and  skill  in  writing  end  speaking.  1  be  names  of  Hen- 
ryVllI.,  James  I«,  and  AlFred,are  referred  to  as  illustrative  of 
,  these  points.  The  author  enters  with  so  much  warmth  into 
the  praises  of  the  last  of  these  princes,  that  in  tjie  epd  be  v^y 
gravelV  proposes  to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in  the  presence- 
chamber  at  ^t.  James's,  and  to  insert  his  name  in  tlie  calen- 
dar for  annual  celebration.  The  culpeble  negligence  of 
the  English  in  this  particular  is  learnedly  contrasted  with 
tlie  canonization  of  tewis  IX,  of  France;  which  is  repre- 
sented as  done  by  the  grateful  posterity  of  his  people,to  whom 
his  virtues  endeared  htm.    We  cannot  say  wnat  honour^  the 

E resent  cmperorof  France  imght  have  paid,  preparatory  to 
is  departure  for  Egypt,  tothe'inemory  of  this  pious  monarch, 
who  like  himself  established  a  notable  claim  to  immortality 
by  his  exploits  in,  that  country  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  ta  con- 
ceive why  the  act  of  a  worthless  pope^  a  few  years  iift^  the 
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deaih^if  the  royal  s^nt^  should,  be  represented  as  the  ioct  of 
the  natioQ  and  ofposterUy.  In  order  to  procure  a  similar 
distinction  for  our  Alfred^  Dr.  Andrews, must  himself  qoder^ 
take  a  mission  to  the  Roman  pontif'^  who>  in  hopes  of  secur<» 
ing  a  retreat  amongst  us  when  he  shall  have  occasion  for  it» 
may  possibly  complimeni  our  favourite  hero  with  a  place  ia 
the  calendar. 

In  the  subsequent  disquisitions  there  is  a  considerable  pa«^ 
lade  of  historical  learnings  if  that  name  can  be  given  to  a 
collectfon  of  stale  and  frivolous  sentiments^  affectedly  sup-? 
ported  W  trite  and  unsatisfactory  examples  from  history^ 
As  a  conbrmation  of  this  opinion  we  subjoin  the  titles  of  » 
few  of  the  disquisitions. 

•  DisQ.  3. 

•  With  wfcat  eye  a  sovereign  ought  to  view  and  appreciate  hit  sHu- 
ation — Patriotism  the  first  oJ  virtues  in  kings  and  public  men— Croia* 
well — ScSpio--<Jond4— Principal  obstructiousto  patiiotism-^Benig* 
&ty  of  Henry  the  IV th  of  Fmncei  &c. 

•  DrsQ.  5. 

•  On  the  fri^shlp  l^tween  kings  and  subjects— Henry  the  tVth 
o(  Fiance  and  Sully^-Oustavus  Adolpbua  of  Sweden,  and  Oxen- 
stienh-^Duty  and  interest  of  princes  to  hope  and  to  seek  for  men  ^f 
abilities  and  integrity  in  all  classes — Danger .  df  uaworthy  favooc- 
ites  in  Eagland— Sayiog  of  Lewis  XI  Vtb. 

•*  Dis^.  & 
'  Frankness  of  cond\iCt  towards  a  prince,  how  salutary,  and  adu* 
latioQ  how  detrimental,  in  this  kins;doni  espc^cially. — Gourville's 
opinion  of  an  English  king — Henry  IVlh's  dread  of  losing  the  affec- 
tions  of  his  people — Strictures  on  the  Plantagieaets^  she  Tudoo,  £U« 
jEabethy  and  William  the  11  Id. 

The  fourth  ahd  thirteenth  disquisitions  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  gratify  the  palates  of  those  readers.whose  fond  pa* 
triotism  incKpes  them  to  swaTlow  wHh  eagerness  and  com- 
placency any  overstrained  panegyrics  upon  their  own  Na- 
tional character>  and  such  as  will  implicitly  believe^  upon  the 
credit  of  Guthrie,  that  nature  has  made  the  brachial  muscles 
of  an  Englishman  vastly  more  powerful  than  thos^  of  the- 
inhabitants  of  any  other  country.  Though  we  feel  with 
pride  that  a  just  estimiste  of  our  national  quahties  affords 
matter  of  exultation  to  every  Englishman,  yet  we  think  it 
vnWorthy  of  any  philosophical  author  to  court  vulgar  appro- 
bation by  the  stale  and  fuhome  topics  with  which  the  work. 
before  us  is  tricked  out.  This  expedient,  however,  seldom, 
fiiils  to  meet  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  ;  for  there  is 
BO  nation  in  which  this  doctrine  of  its  own  superiority  is  so 
llfigh  ttndoed^or  pas^s  current  so  geneially,  as  to  our  own ; 
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INHioni  h«idlf  ieeart6>  girfe  the  iiatt*«»>ertdifr  ft>^«Mite<5rf 
ieost ;'  amt  «hAe  tbe91^  nalieMf  tfrrd^«il^  .Asg^Mffli'  <M^ 
^iaisibieptfrt,  (Sietromi  feiH?ted^w^p»M<bmy  inallw  ihitm  iW 
ta&iest  of  dupet  to  the  d««igtrhf g"  part- of  (hef  iithnbttlMts. 
*  kr  the  Mlh  dfeWjffiirftidli  the  afftttdf  hidtftr  fif  tb^  great  d* 
irtment  arising  from  the  Rewards  of  riieril  arid  l6arfihig  htht^ 
ippnmriiltetf  to  stmlentoitt'  thei  uni  wfsities  y  aii*ff opcHprt,  «fe  d 
ftiodc  df  otolatltig  tbfebad  eflSecW  6f  thfe^uysfiWrf,  that  Htty 
matf  df  aliuefitt  riiould  heep  a  Beh6larc*oiWttrtit>yat  bi«'<flB9w*/' 
aapart'of  hk  hoiwriioW  eStaWhhurtwt.  (See  p.l4e.y  the  W^af 
»  c^rtaitiiy  mgeritoud,  bat*mrt  niJr^h  beirtgttfaiiHertly  tMterf^ 
Irom  thfe  exaiaplfe  of  Mr.  Duberly  and  hi^Metitar,  Qtfi^ 

The  1^1  feisay  is  iijioti  dn^  df  those  topics  iihxch  cwiraff- 
Uraya-  be,readily  Called  in  aid  of  aivexhbu^d  ^bject^  yi^ 
tbedgty  of  rulers jdoC  to  Iet>  merit  go  fil^cted^.  aod  th^ 
scandal  and  bud  effects  of  deing  &Oj       - 

Th6ugh~W(fe  cannot  help  considering  tbc  present  wori  ki  9| 
fltmsy  li(ssiie  of  trite  sentinienta  contrived  U^.mafeli  a^fspiajr 
of  senne  bistoricai  readin^i  it  nia>;  claim  the  m^rit  of  b^a^ 
Wfiileti  in  an  easy v^odrirecti  aad  dnaffedediSlyle^      '      ^ 
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Art,  XV. — A  Winttrin  Londofi;  or  Sketches  of^nskiehi 
a  ^otcl,  in  Three  Volumes.  BjfT.S.Sum  l^nio.  PhillipSi^ 

WBtrndcMtyind  thai  the  keepers- of  Cifctiladii4{t}ibntrie# 
find  a-^eal  dema^  for: this  boniky  as'someprottvmeiit^hamtr-^ 
ters  iu  fashionable  life  are  supposed" lobe  pourtrajr^ili if}' 
under  the* names  of  the  Dncheas  of  Bclgrave^  tbe<l3uehes»«of 
Drinkwater^  Signora  13elloni>,CapJtain  Neville,  file.  Ndtel* 
readersare  generally  lovers  of  scandal,  and  this-pa'(>duct^ofi|ir 
though  seasoned  with  notliing  else,  suits  the  palates  of  tb^ 
old  maids,  and  idle  misses,  and  half  mascaHne  h^lffemt^' 
nine  beaux,,  fot  whom  the  numerous  host  of  modern  wat^r-^ 
^ruel  storv*teUers  find  advantage  in  catering* 

The  old  remark  that  ocddit  miteros  crambc  repftila,  is  not* 
verified  in  this  class  of  read^s ;  for  their  stomachs  do  not  tarn 
sick  at  the  recurrence  of  such  incidents  as  those  of  a  lover* 
arriving  juat    in   time  to  shatch  the  idol    of  his    heart* 
out  of  the  water,  into  which   she  hiid  been  thrown   bj* 
the  careless  coacbmanriiip  of  his  rival  ;  of  a  man,  long  sup* 
posed  dead,  starting  up  oh  a  sudden  and  proving^  the  noU^ 
father  of  the  before  obscure  and  depuscKlaBt  hereof  the 
piece ;  and  of  the  poor  lover  ia  the  pit  of  Uie  play^lKHist' 
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bf  ar4flA  iii,arqui«  (tetUneii  to  lie^ber  bcMkgP9QOtt»    Th#ip^ 
1^,  ixOamt^Dfl^  sis^qes  i^p^at;  to  be  Ui€LeQ9U9Qtifmp«ft(^ 

I«dy>  aMM4^^>  ^M^3ttrr«    Indeed,  npibiB^  cm  be,  inore.  trilo^ 
tfy^At  t^U  sepM«ii»4|i'i  p^foroMtfKce.    SorlktiaQonirivancc 
do^  ijtdif^Iay,^  that  a  young  lady  a^onr^elbow,.  nolTpartiou^^ 
iiirlj  coo^ersaot.  wifch-boolucOf  tbia  desoriptipn,  tmravellf^ 
tbe  wholf  stpry»  befofe  »he  bad  travellra  throiigb  tiM  firsitt 
v^ii$i)q.    Tli€ Uttlethat  ip  not cbmmoar place,  is  uapiY^bdUa* 
]^  iil^lice,  at  a  crowded  masquerade,  wbera  tbe  beio  ia. 
in.  r^ipst  by  every  body*  from   tbe  character  in.  whiatt  he& 
appears,  aufl  tbq  fauae  of  hisi  valour  aod.  accompHfJunenlVi* 
he  finds  leisure  and  retirement  to  hear  a  long  detail  of  bis 
father's  misfortunes,  related   by  that  father  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  over  heard  by  the  person,  uj)on  being  unob- 
served by  whom  tbe  very  lives  of  himself  and  sou  depended. 
At  this  masquerade  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  com- 
pany, and  WIS  ^c  not  only  told  who  had  the  honour  of  his 
arm^  but  his  Royal  Highness  is  most  indecorously  made  an 
aotbr   and  a  speaker*    This  is  impudence  intolerable.    One 
excuse   indeed   is  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Surr:  the  sale  of  his 
novel  was  to  depend  upon  personal  coloi^ring,  and  if  he  ba4 
failed   to  name  the  characters  he  meant  to  introduce,  or  to 
poiut  them  out  in  the  plainest  manner  possibly,  iiobody.  wouici 
have  discovered  them  by  the  aid  of  his  descriptive  talent?. 
Tiuia  tbe:  Ducbessof  Drinkwater  is  'a Jolly  Scotch. ducliess, 
who  baa  succeeded  iaobtaining^enHid  alliances' forthree 
of  her^  daughters.'    We  suspect'  that  tbis  artist  has  had  few* 
opportunities  of  taking  from  thelifethe  per^ons'of  whom  he 
pretended,  to  give  portraits.     His  pictures  are  sad  datths^ 
bc^tb  a$  to. likeness  and  execution— ^copied  probably  (and  thear 
in^^^^thfOO  bad  success)  from  his  bopkseiler's  '  Public- 
CiiM'acters^f 

We  must,  not  forget,  to  lObserve,  that  ouf  ajtleoliooiwasna* 
tiicalW  called,  by  a  soirtoffeUow^feeling;^  toth&eigbtb  chup** 
tef,  Whicb  is  on  the  subject  of  'Modebn'  Rbvibwsrs^/ 
Tbe  object  of  this  novel,  generally  speakingi  is  a  severe  and' 
pefMMiai  satire  upon  existing  indiviaoak.  Here,  however, 
IS  a  remarkable  exception,  as  this  isolated  chapter,  which  is 
introdueed  abruptly  and  without  having  any  connection 
with  tbe  story^  is  manifestly  intended  as  a'jgiti^obliqtie  upon 
one'of  the  Reviews  of  the  present  day.  Tliat  Review  is 
represented  to  be  so  distinguished  by  critical  severity  to* 
Wa^ds.the  numerous  .works  which  disgrace  modern  literature^ 
toi  ba^e  dealt  out  its  censuses  with  such  skilful. di^^f^^Q^VAment, 
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mndiQch  stgnal  cffiect^  as  not  only  to  liaire  -itM^ased  its  Mnt 
sale  and, reputation  to  tin  extraordinary  degree^  but  actuall  j 
to  baVe  driven  to  madness  ati  autlior.  Who  had  ventured  to 
lay  bis  crude  ideas  before  the  public  in  the  folm  of  a  pam- 
phlet.   It  of  course  became  an  object  6f  great  curiosity  with 

.  Qs^  to  discover  which  of  the  Reviews  was  iuleiided  to  be 
thus  favoured  by  Mr.  Surr  ;  and  although  we  hold  in  suf- 
ficient contempt  the  prevalent  but  unworthy  system  of  puf- 

Jtmg,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  yet  so  strongly  is  the  love 
of  praise  and  distinction  implanted  in  human  nature,  that  we 
could  not  help  cherishing  a  secret  wish  that  we  ourselves' 
night  beiotended  for  the  actors  in  this  innocent  but  ficti*- 
tragedy.     How  flattering  if  our  wish  wei^e  realized  ! 
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RELIGION. 

Amr.lS. — Sermons  on  Education ;  on  Rtflection  ;  an  the  Greatneu  of 
God  in  the  Works  of  Nature^  and  in  the  Gotemment  of  the 
World ;  on  Charity  ;  and  on  various  oth^r  Topics.  From  the  Germaik 
of  the  Rev,  George  Joachim  Zollikofcrf  Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Congregation  at  Leipsic,  By  the  Jlev,  IV,  Tooke.  i'.  R,S^  In  tw0 
volumes.  bVQ.,   Longman.    1806. 

THE  character  ofZoIlikofer  is  deservedly  held  in  great  estinia'-> 
tion  among  the  reformed  (^hurches  on  the  continent.  He  possessed 
ao  argumentative  mind,  a  talent  of  nice  discernment  in  matters 
relating  to  human  actions  and  human  failings,  itnd  a  sound  and 
vigorous  judgment,  with  the  faculty  of  unfolding  his  thoughts  ^th 
clearness  and  perspicuity.  *  Fe^  preachers  before  him,''  says  Mr* 
Garve,  (who  has  subjoined  a  sketch  of  his  character,)  '  ever  ventured 
to  introduce  into  the  pulpit  such  specific  relations,  duties,  taults, 
usages,  pleasures  of  domestic  and  social  life;  still  fewer  have  had 
the  art  «f  handling  them  at  the  same  time  with  such '  diguity,  witli 
such  fertility  in  important  instruction,  with  so  natural  a  reference 
to  religion.  His  niorality  is  not,  as  has  often  been  said  of  the  pre« 
cepis  of  persons  of  his  class,  proper  for  the  pulpit,  but  impracticabla 
in  the  world,  and  useless  in  the  commerce  of  life.  He  distia* 
guished  the  good  that  were  to  be  wished»from  the  good  that  is  to  !>•. 
expected  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  world  and  amid  the  actual 
circumstances  of  society;  and  furnishes  directions  bow  tba  latter  ia 
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Xb  beattiiinc(1,'nn(1-tbe  former  approached/  It  wi»nnt  in  tlip  alxtr^ct 
that  this  divine  knew  and  taught  virtue;  b'jCas It  might  and  shuulti  be 
practised  in  his  place  of  residence,  amon^  the  persons  l>etore  whoui 
he  appeared,  in  the  present  st^iie  of  society,  at  the  present  stage  of 
civilization,  or  when  it  is  particularly  exposed  to  difKcidtus  and 
Chares.  The  field  of  his  instruction  was  Jicreby  groatiy  enlargedi 
and  the  usefulness  of  his  moral  lessons  much  incrftased. 

The  volumes  before  us  coroprij*  sixly-four  sermons  on  the 
various  topics  enumerated  In  the  title-page;  many  of  \^hich  will 
ibcrease  the  celebrity  the  author  has  acquired  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  almost  all  arc  disfigured  by  the  slovenlinovs  of  the 
translator.  The  first  six  discourscs^on  the  education  of  chiUlren,  are 
not  only  distinguished  for  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
yMhich  the  author  possessed  iri  an  eminent  degree,  but  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  simplicity  and  precision  with  which  he  arranges  hisideas.^ 
On  the  subject  of  instructing  young  children  in  prayer,  we  perfectly 
-coincide  with  Zollikofer. 

*  I  have  here  a  short  remark  to  make,  particulaHy  relative  to 
prayer,  which  undoubtedly  is  an  excellent  means  for  cht^rishing 
in  us  the  seniimont  of  our  dependence  upon  God.  Very  little  chil- 
dren are  not  capable  i>f  this  exercise  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  anH  if 
we  accitstom  them  to  it,  before  they  can  have  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  a  superior  being,  we  accustom  them  to  pray  without  the 
uTiderstandiDg,  and  to  consider  the  whnle  transaction  as  a  matter  of 
mere  ceremony.  Beware,  however,  even  when  their  intclli*j;ence  and 
their  reflection  begin  to  appear,  when  they  make  the  first  steps  to- 
wards the  idea  of  a  universal  father  of  mankind,  an  invfsible  and 
powerful  oenefactor,  when  they  already  know  something  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  greatest  friend  of  man;  even  then,  1  say,  take  care 
not  to  teach  them  either  hmgor  difficult  prayers ;  not  to  keep  them  at 
this  exercise  by  compulsioR,  nnr  to  punish  ilic  neglectof  it  by  severe 
correction.  Only  go  before  tWm  at  limes  by  your  own  example  ;, 
take  advantage  of  the  moments  when  they  are  in  the  mo^t  serene  and. 
cfaeerful  mood,  when  they  are  <lisposed  toseri<  usness  and  reflection, 
or  when  they  aresfn-Mi^ly  afiecifd  by  particular  incidents;  represent 
prayer  to  thenri  iis  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  accus-* 
lorn  them eari^,  but  without  constraint,  to  express  their  thoughts 
and  ieelings  briefly  and  simply  in  their  (mn  words;  teach  them  to 
Hllcad  to  ihc  good  which  they  daily  enjoy,  to  their  wants  and 
defects, to  the  faults  they  Commit,  a«»d  to  make  the^c  obstfjvations 
die  subject  of  iheiv  prayer:  thus  will  they  gradually  become  rati- 
onal ptiitioncrb,  and  have  a  relish  for  this  sacred  practice.  And 
never  iina;»iije  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach*  of  childnn  'o  pray  with- 
out forms  prc5»cril»ed  an  I  got  by  »ote.  N  )!hii;jj  mo!t>  \*  p'Ol^s^'i^v, 
than  that  you  iiivc  th»ni  nt  tiau's  ^urli  sii_:i;<*^(i«»!»^  :J^  ;'i'*  .-uu-ii^'t^  lo 
theira^eand  coinprehi-nsioii.  Ask  ilieni,  ior  i't^t.invc,  :n  ;v.e  n.<>rn- 
itig  hch  they  uieaboutlo  pray,  wlteriter  ll«»  *'  nrp  n  t  ^l.td  that 
tM(y  re  still  aii\i-  and  in  he<ili!»  ;  wjielhtr  Xiu-y  ;■>  t:  >:  vr./'n  iik-^''^^ 
to  be  piTscrved  all  ilic  <fay  l^nu  from  cvcmv  ;T<i.ii:i' ;  whi-i^^^ 
they  have  not  a  desire  to   learn  ;ind  Tody  y  mv  j^yd  LO'.'aV,    and  in 
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bcbBV«  tijfmselves  as  obedient  children  anu  scliolars  towards  tWr 
p&rents  and  prc'ceptor^  &c.  aod  ilicn  teach  tfi<^m  to  turn  their 
thoughts  ^iid  teelinp  into  a  &hatt  prayer  in  ftome  such  ttiatmei  ai 
tbi-i :  [  rejajcc.',  my  dear  heavenly  tatherf  that  I  am  iiill  alire  atid  in 
heiihh,  j  thank  ihce  formyhfeanJ  tor  my  heakhi  Continue  thy 
watchful  provide rxe  over  ijie  this  day,  to  gunril  me  from  every 
thingthiii  jnay  be  hurijul  to  me.  Grant  that  I  may  neither  speak 
DOT  do  any  ill^ihat'l  may  rendily  obey  my  parents  a&d  instruciorft 
faith  fully  discharge  my  duty,  and  so  become  more  intelligent  ai)d 
good  from  driy  io  aay,  that  thon  maypst  bave  a  gracious  complacency 
In  m*/,  A;c. — Avofd  the  too  common  practice  of  making  them  repeat 
the  Lord's  pniyer  daily,  aaii  pifibably  more  than  once  :  it  is  in 
general  too  difficult  for  Them  to  ccjmprebfind  ;  and  by  this  dntly 
repetili^n,  they  wjl I  infallibly  fiflcnj  very  often,  repeat  it  wilhot^t 
■  attentjon  liiid  without  devoljtm/ 

■  Wt^iiJivf  perhaps  said  ^utficteni  togi%'e  a  properidea  of  these  volumf*^ 
aTitl  kbalionly  add  thrit,  prefixed  tnevery  dit^cour&e,  is  a  short  prayer, 
general!)  vt^ry  devout,  and  ^vell  adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
that  follows  it^,  a  plan  wiiich  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  f  nglist 
djvintfc  '^^         "       ♦  4        ^^ 

^  Abt,  It* — j^  Salmon  on  the  late  General  FasL  Bro,  Hatch^*  I80C« 

A  Ct)NSCIOUSNt:iS  of  demerit  has  deterred    the  stuthor  fronv'^ 
prtfijj^g  his  name, 

^     ^  DRAM4-     ^~^*  %        ^» 

AiLT.  IS. — Dion ^  a  Tmgi^dj^^  and  MiHeUaneous  Poetry^  h^  Q,  ^. 
JiAfl^t*,  Esq.     lyiiller.     IfiOd.     ► 

WK  are  always  pW^d  at  the  sight  of  poetry ;  the  perusal  indeeJ 
ofttn  dcslniys  so  h-j=ty  an  anticipationp  and  Mr.  BhiuJes,  alai  f 
cie*ily  nuikin^  the  old  sayinj^  ^ood,  *  Nacitur  pteta,  non  ftl,'  ha| 
niore  iliQti  usually  diiappoinred  oar  sangumii  hopes.  How  c6uld  ft 
gtntlemiin  nritc  the  tollowing  triplti  ? 

^  Til  ^ivo  to  thee  a  pair,  of^loveSj  ,  _    % 

JTade  tjf  the  skin  of  Venus*  doves^ 
And  work'd  by  all  thu  little  loves/ 

Of  ihe  Dion  wc  have  litile  to  sny  ;  its  Grecian  plan  is  in  apol<»g;y 
for^its  unjltnes^  for  Driirv-lane,  \Ve  rccomnu-nd,  ho>teTcr,  its  si  net 
conformity  to  uiorsiU,  and  can  conscicmioubly  also  recommend  it  oi 
fi,  piay  lit  lo  he  ^ui  vp  by  the  youtig  gentlemen  of  Headhigor  Nor- 
witii  ichouU,  ur  uny  cither  ^minariesofsuttnd  learning  and  religiuuj 
eductitiun,  Nurji  Mr-Rtio<les  le.HS  artonnve  to  the  cultivation  of 
ihe  h  male  mind  —  lie  I^hs  conferred  cf|ULil  obligations  upon  '  rural 
]  1  n X t r> n ,  a  nd  re  ji ned  C j ;^e e n V  5 q ua rp.  1  i  e  ih  us  ad  d  rcs^es  tbo sf:  y  on ng 
jiidiu :  * 

*  Not  fully  ripe,  no  longer  green, 
^rio^^  M^  ^^^  bloom  oi'  sweet  sixteen  \ 
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bat  wBcn  he  talks  of  *  kiridHng  sensibilities,' — *  beavii^ig  in  the  bo- 
som's swelling  snow/  we  are  really  obliged  to  withhold^t^e  prdsa 
wkkfe  we  shoulfl  olber wise  have  aliow^d  hini^ — nsmely,  ttiatof  baving 
written  a  boot  perfectly  well  calculated  fur  tbe  us^ot  persons  notyet 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Upon  Mi'*  RUodei'&  failure  we  borp 
^w  a  thought  from  bis  own  poetry,  P 


M 


*  When  Jo  !  wiih  ftll-exUoguisb'tl  ray 
A  litUc  creeping  thing  I'  ¥.  130. 


But  at  page  I()t,  we  arc  happy  to  di.^c<nor  i^on^c  anlmatefi  lines. 
They  are  in  anode  upon  Lord  Nelson-'s  Victory  and  Death  ; 

'Sad  on  the  roc  Vs  of  Trafttigar  ^ 

S«e'st  thou  the  red  wave  strew' d  afar  ;W 
*  See'dt  thou  again  thy  banners  low  ; 
J^gatn,  SLgain  thy  warrior'^ bleed  f  &Ct  Stc, 

When  Mr.  Rhodes  empties  hib  cou^iiHin-pIacc  book  itgiiiif  ifh« 
u  more  cautious  in  b^s  jc;[ectiun,  we  hope  to  be  ablt  tow^om^ 
tiiu  wiih&milet.  ^^_  ^^^ 


^F       .     tarn^  Invisibh  Giti^  ^c*  the  M^€  h  Mi',  ihuk^  *t«.  Siu.  i  ^.  hd, 


AftT,  !<5, — Cut ch  him  v:ho  cnn  !  a  Mmkal  Farc^  in  I'm  Ifffi^fir' 
Jbrmfd  mfhdisiinguis/ial  S(ici:cis  ar'  theTfiCdi  it:Hoi/iiI^  Buifmitrkt  f; 


i7V»T' 


.«s 


AS  possessing  the  power  of  raisint^  amfimcntary  laifj^b^^ie  pre»> 
ient  farcB  is  superior  to  any  of  the  author's  ibruKTprodiiCtioiis.  Why 
/lehas  given  it  ibe  riiit^^jf '  Cntch  birn  t\ho  c«i-i/  ^^e  are  unable  to 
onjeciure.  Funs,  hUck  cloak -^j  and  billets  ^kuSj  with  (he  urfUal 
pccompanim^C  of  Spanjab  intncacy,  ar<^  the  suie  in^rtdieiitfi  of  C' 
Ibis  furcCf  wbicb  has  beeti  pilutined  wxi'i  the  distifl^i.Uhtd  iuicess  of 
about  a  dosfcn  ni^ht^. 


AhT.  20.^ — Tie  IvtwMe  Girft  §  Pico  in  one  Aif^  as  pt^r/ormed  ai' 
L^  thtThcQtre  Rg^oI^  Drnni   Lanr.     IVniten  htf  Thtofhrt    Edxtard 

m0  Hoofif  AulJior  iij(ht  St/idkr\  iictur/i,  8i?w.  1*,  6iL  Baldwin,  1806. 

1^  TlilS  production  U  of  a  singular  and  novel  dmriplion ;  tbo  cba- 

y  racters  tntroduLTd  are  tight    in  number,    af  wbtjin  nj^ly  oivi:*  oper^. 

tijs  moarb  through  (be  i^holo  piece.     Tbis  loquitious   hero  is  rn!* 

^jjed  All-Clackj  and  i^  n^pr^itiued  by  Bsiiinhster,  to  whose  vcr.'-.itib*/ 

^k  ^t^f  taleiit  iht!   auihdr  is  j  nncipally   iiulebtj^d  for    bia   suec>-^b.     li^'.. 

>bew**d  that  he  po*%eiScd  a  iiappy  mrintjiy  ;    had    he   piii:-fd  «   i»K*- 

^i)r  hr  the  prompter,  tbepieco  l^ad  been  lost     Mr  Hook  tor^l  hy 

^^      sj^lL  of  thijs  piert-  U'ojii  ii  I'li^ich  moaologtre,  rHlh*<i    '  Lf  tiu!Mi:ut<U* 

^^L       but  the  vub^iutKo   ia  ^  KJ*«;|l^h  ^ri^iwUi,    ai^d    ih^t^lioiie  «>J   ih*i 

^^  .lioiccfct.  V  '^  Jl 
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BIEDICINE, 

Aet-  sS"HfmarA'*  on  the  tnefftcti-Lt.  State  of  the  Fraclipc  of  J 
sic  in  Great  BMttiin  ;  toith  Fropmats  fur  tts  fut*ire  Rtgulatian 
Jmpravrmentt  nrtd  (he  R^miuttons  of  ike  Mfnthrrs  of  ike  JV^ivCta* 
lent  Medical  SagjMif  of  Lmcoliuhne^'B^  Ed'jiard  Harrhnn^  Mtl^m 
^esideni  oJtii^ocutif.'BR.  J.S.  Ed. ;  af  the  M^dUal  Sucki^kdt 

IT  appears  from**tlie  reb  ilwRori^ud  stLiT^meHts  eci:taineii  lEi  the 
tr^t  before  u^t   that  a  society  of  medi^Al  person?- has  been  receuily 


i 


cljnstiluted  in  Liricalrishire  Isr  the  purpose  ot  aster  laming  rhe&ctu&l  I 

5c:LCe  of,^e  pracckbot  llie<?]cine  in  ^liat  cuu&t^,  by  tvbich  thtpubHci^'  ^ 

mkv  farm  some  situate  >  :  rai  con^Jitmti,  and  j||£ifae  nec^s- 

?iry  ol  Htviwng  jiic^ins  for  3  1       ^       -meiit.    The  ^ocietyflli  r(?cei?cd 
ihe  sanction  of  tbe  mt^mberc   ot'  the  countyi  tfho  are  do^chbt'd  ^&^        I 
jtf  trustees  iifid  is  !io injured  hy  iho  panonage  of  Sir  J^jscpli  Baiiks,         ,    4 
mtiame  cifrinently  caktiUteJ  to  recomnipnd  its   uiitity*     Tbe  rc*o-  { 

f  ution3  are  accompanied  by  Azi  address  ttj  the  public,  eicplainrng 


(KJ-  Tiatureand  views  fd  ihe  losiitution,  wilffprefaton  remarks,  illub- 
^  ti^iUvuoftbe  same  topics,  in  Vhich  the  fl^terexpr  '•  ""  -"i  the  total 
mcampetence  ^^1  frequeniiri  all  deparlmenl$  of  xh  00,   and 

^       baving  pointed  to  its  obvious  causes,  ijifers  the  cxpf^'iencc  of  certain 
t         restrictions  ^u^^^ted  by  Ihei^rjciety,  which  might  autboi^e  a  hope 

cf  fheir  compleie  though  griitiual^xtincticin. 
^-  it  Tf^ul^s  from  ibe  iiatcm^'riis  here  made»  to  wbich  penon^  oftbe 

Tr:oFt 


% 


tk-U  cbvervaiiori   uiU  scarcely  nhbhoTd    tlSinr  Qsscht,   iLa|^K 
t  less  subject  to  cr^p^lityi  nor  Ii-^^  cx[i>  <;Ld  to  the  diduito&^Bt 
josfme  than  oyr  ancestors,  uhom'lt  via>  rhuuffht  reetijHtte  to^^ 


"A 


>!• 


of  imposfme  ihan  oyr  ancestors,  u horn' It  via>  fhuyght   rwjiijHtie  1 
prole  c  I  by  s^e  vfc  \  a  ^v  s ,  ili^  ^  1  gii^d  to   g  u  an)    i  h  e  11  nvi  t  si  o  f  the  m  «dical 
arlf^iom  aU  im: roach m^tix.     Wc  do  noL  preicnd  to  asse^rt  thai  tbf 
skill  employed  in  tranungtb^se  laws  cqiidted  thv  j^idgnietitof  tbeif 
(design;  bowv  oi  iht-m  have  become  ubsol^te  fn>m  the  mere  revolu*j 
linn  of  tii»e  utit\  the  change  M  manners,  olhpr?pt*rhfip'5  from  ibe  neg- 
ligence of  lUoiewlu)  ^huuldhave  eiUorc^d  ijiLiiK     We  perceive  M^^ 
if,ison  wh}  thii  iti»i<*riu:t  quack,  wKp,  ti»  jJiuvide  a  r  ^  'v  :- irket  f^V 
hii  drug^»  exhdjils  bi:i  merry-andrt^w  ior  ihedivet  .   iDiltti* 

tudc,  ^hLTukd  iiHi  himsHf   be    coinpolleUf  Ul  ContormiTj  '^^Eil    tfiic^etit   ^|^ 
u^agc^    V\   cxhd*it  ill  bi&  owji  |>etsonj  rbe  yet  more  ludicrous  and  inti'- 
intely  ,nure  tdii>  jug  ^ptrctacle,  whicb  h  ilc^cnblfjf  ill  tTi^-  piU-^age  from         ^ 
&un\r   tjti(;U:i    'i\  tl;(^  jpFft  ^eut  iraci,'   Tsj    rtsp^ct  lo  a  point  of  mor^        ^M 
lUjp'iflHfijpi?,  \^  i.  aTr  byi^''  *3n'^ns"di^p<»Kd  tu  r^/Ci'nitijiJiid  a  rovival  of         ^1 
llil^j^lau^  which  rrirr  il|-^iiiiicigjjc^sj|  tb*?  medical  candidate ttJllis*  ' 

joUi^^'iem  of  hi^  III 'it'fhiiA^i^'r  JBH^        t^^^pi^cpptvl   ti^thority  ^^ 
vvtrtjlit ,  trivf*  ly^iCll  ivtJ^I^f^i  ci<h!^!EiQ  the  e^^rtit*  ot  ihib  JuncUon.       ^ 
'^l  hr  Irtw^  tus^tV^iili  rt"Ui*un    in,  turCt\  wbich.  mo  oni^  v»ii[  deiiy  to  be 
u^rjiil  ;j«;    btr  f^^  it:i'y  iKtfnOj    being    local    and  paitm),    and  m   %Cr|, 
pnoLipiiUv  cpJkti^uui  tLj  the  nu'tropuliii,  it  is  iva^oTKLj.t:  loti^k;  wli^ 
the  kujgtioitiia  gtacial  ilicul.l  bj.'  di^fititutc    uf  wi3;jiui'   rroitectioii  ? 
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Itiinnt  tKc  allegations  made  in  tinspamphlt  i,  iho9girBnctioTietl  by    \ 

^   the  mi>it  respecfalile  authority  and  by  ihe  <ler;nled  resuku  of  recent 

w    ftnd  accuriiti^  ittqiiii'yt   but  the  dictates  of  emu  inn  n  exp^|^nce  and 

^  commoiv   sense,    tb:it  evince  the   pfopriety  af  adopting'^some  Jfgal 

^    check  to  ihc  usurpations  of  i;:nora.nci,*  on  a   fntiction  so  inipurtant 

to  society.      Can  it  bcsisppobed  thut,  in    this  aspiring   nge,  uuqua 

fSed  per^ions  will  nnt eagerly  intrude  into  all  bra^c^es  of  iheprofes- 
Oil,  the  subordinale  ones  more  parlicttkrly,  wlicre  the  risque  of  He* 
icction  is  iniullj^htliit  tlitfre  exiskts  no  le^al  aulhurity   for  examining 
the  validity  of  their    prcEeiuions  ?— — Impressed  with  ihe^e  senti- 
mentSj  we  iienrtily  wish  the  author  success  \^  the  prosecutioii  of  *    | 
1^  work,  which  hu  seems  toliave  Conducted  with  iiiuch  jUftMmentT  and 
\  u'ith  a  Kf,il  suitable  to  Oie  e?c tensive  beneHu  likely  to  rc'iult  from  it-     $ 
H^im^  MTJ^ly  omitted  to  enter  rtlto  any   very   detailed   plan  ofrthir 
mode  in  inich  his  purpose  may  be  carije#intr»    t:ftl*cl.     fie  might 
^    fhusbave niven  mom  for  objectionK  to  the  prejudice  of  hi*i  general 
design..     It  is  ^iut^^ciently  obviou!*  that  effectual  mt^uns  may  be  readily 
devised  fur  its  «ccompii*^hment ;  but  ilie  {\x^\  nod  mo^t  reqiusite  step 
iSj  tbat  the  natua-  and  ^:^teiit  of  tlie  cvU  ^houlii    bt:  asc^ertai|jitd,  it^ 


causes  explained,  andjthe  leading  mefliures  liccessary  to  refftisne  i^jf    r- 
pointed  our. 


i: 


AeTi  22*—.^  t)L^iertafion  on  lAcyds  :  oTf'^  the  Disease  qflme  Hip  ^  '\ 

JouttftoiUfnoniif  CG^ird  a  Hip  L'tt^r^  attd  y//    the  ll.\t    of  f/fe    thitk  |  ' 

IVtiUf's  as  a  Rriitftiif  in  thh  Qmnpktint,      %  ffV  I'd  leaner,  M.  D,  %^' 
F.U,S\     Cadell  and  D^ivies.     1SU5.       '  ^ 


• 


^ 


THE  fl^jr-ct  of  thts  diiiertation  hj^o  recmnmend  tic  use  of  warm 
ba'  itiis  yl>Tln;aiP|.lingering,and  ufttn  f;it-tl  aflerlioti.  A  ciose 

anrJ       ^  hiittory  of  I  hr  disease  IS  prefij£ed,  with  the  satisfactory  ex-' 

anatioii  ol  van<^tics, which  are  observed  in  tbeiiymptoTiis,  finmded  an 
he  atwtomiCHl  strocture  of  ihe  disea?e(i   p^ins.     Dr.  Falcpner  has 
bundf  thit  tlie  permnncni  applicauon  i»f  CLkJd  to  the  pait  is  the  most 
common  ii^si^nable  cause  of  this  compiajnt.  Blows,  iklls,  over-exerv   - 
i^ei,  .and  ^trainsi  likewise  produce  ir/x  *     {V  #*^.   '; 

The  method  ot  cure  iidopted  in  liiL^  BHtli  ho»pifal  cnmi^rs  princit 
pally  in  the  use  of  the  waijn  bath  of  the  temperature  of  lOfi",  twice 
or.  thrice  a  week  ;  after    bathing  a  few  timesj  they  pump  upon  th^        *^ 
iffecicd  partj  <tn   the  days    on  tvhich  the  bath  is  not  used.     Cuiia-     j-^-f 
leral   aidft  are  not  neglected*^    Froin  a  tabic  of  the  patietlls  admitted     '^  * 
during  four ytfar*.  Dr.  F.  coucludcs,  thut  nearly    I  in  4Jj:!3  w«i* 
CTired  ;   1  in  215\  were  much  better ;  ami  1  in  3*74'  re^feiveLl    some 
l^m^i.     This*  however,  ib  viewing  the  subject  in  the  most  Javourabis 
light*  as  a   large  prtiporuun  of  ps^tients  are  eutii^ty  CAChidcd  from 
the  account,  having  been    deemtd   improper  iiAbjects  for  the  trial. 
The  utility  of  the  ptactice  i^,  notwithstandingj  made  lufficicntly  jm^ 
bable*  -,  _ 


♦*♦ 


^3^       HRf>     ^'^     >♦   ^^ 
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'^^toT-  ^%.^Oh%ifXiiHmn  end  Expmimmts  on  the  Digestive  Fi 
pfihe  Btkin  Animais*     By   Eegie^iMd  Smith.    Bvo,    LongB 

IT  is  riUemptecl  in  ihis  cJUserlalion  to  prove  that  the  bile  a>  tlic 
rfken^truum  by  wbich  digestion  and  the  form  ado  a  of  cliyleare  pi^- 
dilccd,  and  ihat  theg^^tricjnir^  lUiea  not  possess  any  digestive  ]iowcr 
vviiatever-  Thu  e^tperiineiils  adduced  in  support  of  ihn  hypothesis 
are  very  few,  and  not  very  satf^actory:  of  observntions  there  is  »n 
atninilance,  but  tbey  arc  badly  arra^nged,  and  diilortcd  to   tmt   tlie 

^^arpoie  of  the  writer.     The  point  in  dispute  is  aqwcition  more  of 

^vordi-than  offacL     Itscems  pkc<^d'beyond  a  doabt,  that  tie  food 

iindergoes   a  complete  solution  in  the  sromacbj    in  the  effecting  of 

*  vhicH  the  bile  ia  not  concerned;*  If  Mr.  Smith  chooses  to  refuse  tLi 
apply  the  term  iigeaihnio  this  proceii»  he  uses  the  word  in  a  sense 
different  from  .tllffi  physiologists.  That  bile  is  necessary  to  the  for^ 
maiiori  of  chyle,  which  this  author  calls  rtige-ftion,  is  also  vcijr  p ro- 
ta ble,  but  we  cannot  ^nd  that  he  has  thrown  any  ncvV  liglitou  lli« 
subject. 
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•Art. ^4—-^  Letter  to  Mr,  Cobhett  §^^t  Opinions  r^^^ng^ t^e 
Slave  Trade.  %  Thomas  Ctarkej  A.M.  l^rttendary  tflEtirrford* 
Spa.      Hutcbard.     I80§.  ,  . 


Ik 

i 


,  "P^SC^toucb  has  bt:en  already  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  tbe 

'iSlaveTmde,  as  fin  iihi  tract  qne^iion  of  justice  and  humanity,   that 

*  nothing,  we  coned ve,  but  the  powerful  operation  of  self- interest  ttiii 

«|jroduc«a  vote  or  argufneiUin  favnur  of  its  continuance, 
Tlie  rcveretid  author  of  rhis  pamphlet  losca  hh  labour  in  support- 
H     ^ing   |;eneral   principk-s   which    to   every   unbiassed   understand  in  jj 
7    f^  t ring  home  irrei^istible  conviction,     't'he  legislature  bns  lately  rf3 
,•        corded  ita  solemn  judgmcnun  favour  of  the  total  aboUtioH  of  Ibis 
J^i    disgraceful  trw^Qlcsand  we  iihcmld  ijow  recommend  to  the  friendj*  of 
^■t^tbis most  desirable  event,  to  abstain  from  every  ihinguhich  ma]^ 
^^     tend  to  irritate  and  prcAi>ke  unnecessary  discussion  upon  tl<egeijer; 
question,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to   those  minute  and  practiC] 
1        icieinils,  which  can  alone  be  useful,  ami  which  dtmand  strict  regard, 
I      ^     so  as  to  carry  the  nieasuri;  into  effect  wiih  the  least   possible  injury 
K    J^  H6  those,  i|c)iose  personal  JiUeresi^  aremftterlaUy  aJfected  by  ihc   dc« 
•  CJ«on, 

^^  jiiJLinS  is  a  well  writtt'Tl  pamphlet  in  favour  of  SDine  of  the  cener^ll 

notrtarv  nitasures  which  have  been   brouyla  f^rwnrd  by  ihc  pu^t  nt 
^^|KuiiisLrd!iun  ,  but  like  mobt  pr<tituLU0l]l  Mrtjcb  casi*e  frpta  ^ 


55, — Ohstrvafions  071  the  Char  act  rr  md  present  State  of  itk 
'Miik^yFnrceofOnat'BriiamM^  Bra,     Sc&tcherd.     lEofe. 
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of «  {jartisant  there  is  a  want  of  liberality  and  an  uilnecessary  aipe* 
^  fity  in  the  management  of  the  argurotnt.    Lti  die  Axjperiarity  which 

«i8  dua  be  ascribed  to  ibe  regular  forces^  but  let  the  roilitia  and  volun*  M 

Iter*  be  still  permuted  to  occupj  tljeir  proper  places,  without  beiig  ^ 

■abje»:ied    to   ridicule  and    Lamented    indignity.    Every  man  i\ho 
malei  an  exertion,   or  syLnsits   to  any  privation  ivhatevpf  fur  the  ^^ 

■ake  of  his  country,  deserves  respect  and  at teniion*  The  bnguage  i^  ^ 
of  temperance  and  concilmtion  can  alone  give  ite  roost  useful  di- 
rection to  the  general  efforts  of  the  community  ;  ivbile  a  contrary 
procedure  ivjU  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  Way  of  any  and  cv-cry 
measure,  however  well  calculated  to  promote  the  efficient  strung tn 
of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  .    ,- 

KOVEL,  ,      ♦ 

Art.  ^6, — T/te  Mj^steriav$  Frt^dtouter^  or  tht  bm$  of  Qnctti  Besu^^  , 
A  Itommcf.  B^  Francis  LathQm^  Author  oj  ^  Merf  and  Mumtcf^^^      * 
^c.4Vtiis,  12T7ia.     Lane,    1306'.  -  ^ 

^L_  STIMULATED,  we  presume,  by  the  applause  V!h^  he  obttired 
fr>r  his  '  Imjjcnelrable  Secret,'  which  appeared  some  months  ligojf 
JUr*  Lathom  has  spei?dily  recovered  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  anS 
returned  to  the  charge  in  an  ancient  i^mance ;  and  a  spirited  charge 


^^■[k  It  musl  be  confeiised  to    be;   for,   fvhere  he  fails  lo   command    our       ^k 
^^Hp  flpprobationf  be  generally  seizes  nur  attention »     He  has  faults  which.      |^ 

we  cannot  but   loudly  condetnn,  yet  he  has  merits  ^hich  tndoce  u^j|k  ^ 
^^     ^^^  readi     His  plot  is  iFarious,  and  not  com  plicated  j     the  jiseidtnt#^t      ^ 
^m  mtbai  compose    ic   are  generally   natural  and  simploi     Its  principal^ 
^^         error,  and  that  is  a  grievous  one,  is  its  prolixity  ;  a  most  sopurific     ^^ 

fflfcct  being  produced  by  the  long  reference  to  preceding  events,  wtiicli  ^^b 
^^  orxupies  ttltnost  llv>  whole  of  the  ftrst  voiuiue,  and  by  the  stonr  <^L  ^ 
^^       Miib^\  Momeitb^  ^vhich  has  little  relation  tp  the  p#mc»pat  aff^i^^ 

I  ---—•■-'—  —  ■■"* 


We  cannot  help  observing  therefore  that  this   work    mii^ht   navftf 


r 


been  with  great  advantage  redticed  Into  the   compass  ot 
most  three  volumes,  for  if  a  great  hook  of  any  kind  be*  i^. .      .  ■!,- 
^how  immense  a  mischief  is  a  great  novel  !   Qur  author  hv.n  certainly  , 
^ibe  principal  art  of  a  novel  viriter,  the  knack  of  exciting  interest  jir 
but  scarcely  any  interest  can  be  strong  enough  to  prop,  upftn  its  oA^f|i 
•tingle  basis,  four  long  volumes.     We  say  on  its  own  single  basis," 
because  Mr,  Lath om    has  most  diidainrully  rejectt;d  all  assistance 
from  gfanimar,stylcj  and  harmonious  construction*  And'  yet,  whea 
xve  bad  finished  the  work,   we   forgot  our  displeasure   at  ihe  cinjt$\ 
of  thecgmpo^iitioD^  in  our  regret  that  tbt>  stoiv>vas  con  eluded «     ^"t^^^^  jA 

r^^    POETRY,  "  >  ^Wkl 

Art.  ?7*—  Paems  ^mv4tnous  Sijhjffts  :   dtfixUaUd^  hy   Ptrmisiiun^W 
iht  Rtghi  Ho7i.  Counttss  of  £w:x^     B^  Hcnritlta  Marns,    V2mu. 
^^  c   ."  .     -.  ^  :  :tl  'kfabfe  alarm  bI.^Mj-*' ^.T  the  prodiln^)ns  \*f  a  ' 

-  -  -      ^  .  •• 
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fairauilior  coffle  hitf)  our  hiMi<!s,  Ic^t  mir  critical  intfi^rity  sTiooU 
j^ompeL  u%  10  Withhold  .lis t>-i'  prai^esi  which  gallanlry  woulil  st 
£troji*ly  i^ruinpt  us  i©%t!^rr>w  :  yet  tcarcely  a  nvDotb  flaps*?i 
wiiiuHii  our  fci'liivgs  undergoing  this  paioful  trsal ;  8iicJ  die  rej^iih  of 
lorig-cantinUCiJ  i'3<f)i:ri<^iict*  is  si  wbbi  that  the  bt^nmilul  [tart  of  ibc 
-eriiaioo>toiild  icliinn  irom  culllvftiing  tbe  Musesj  and  confine 
tluir  Htrriflrtn  t'xelusivtly  to  the  Giaces- 

The  present  ovitborrj^s  iftgcnui>u>ly  C4infess€^  tUat  Ae  should  h^ 
nfraid  lu  appi'ur  Irrlori.  ihe  publif,  were'^he  Dot  conmous  that '  tht 
^ULiSg  s  ol  ihe  C(»ui,]e:t5»  ot  Ei»eXj  like  ihe  ^un  In  mendiau  tplendotrr, 
wbuid  a  I  In  ihf'^L^  ^turms  which  itl-iiaUnr  ur  the  ciitlc  nnght  rafte 
10  fiM"'  .'      \Ve  are  ccnipliiJT^niud   by  her  ac1in<i\^lcdgliieti| 

jhiif  >l,r  i  oMr^  cinil  th;it  luthiiif:  biit  the  sinilc  oTa  ladj^^nd 

ihai  lady   a  comitcijS  cpubl  dispel  the  t'tiects  of  our  a>we-CunimaTid' 


ing  pen 


HUi.  Hairii,  'mnri*!  vr 


i!l  desire  of  fame. 


•fft 


^ 


ler  work  iTdn  quite  tt  ne;\v  ix  _  .,  '  thrfoiid  allurcuit;  tii^g 

ai  ^mile  oiiAk*  clievk  *if  bf*iiuiy  wnd  CiJiMlour/  A  pari  of  tb»*  com* 
jiluna-t  \vfj  t^l^  to  otjr*flvcs,  for  fhou^;h  we  do  nyi  insist  on  ou 
rtUeUbiirjij  tn^f^rsuiial  beauty,  i^e  stronfl^y  tuforce  our  claim  to  thi 
saise  of  candour ;  anil  t^'e  ainhorehs  In:,  r  ji  Uinly  succeeded  m  niiik- 
1^  in^  us  Jaoiile,  p4itii  alwjly  at  her  dtdxEiLuu  to  Lad)  Esg^  a  com* 
pr.&jtton  vOtich  is  ^n  peiiectly  sui  gmcuSf^  ihitl  wy  shall'lDnblge  our 
readers  with  the  wholo  of  it ;  •#  ^ 


::'* 


'  Enert^ics  iAiiit  purest  j^iatilude  atJitatc   my  bosom,  \vbik*   I    am 

^^mcknowledgmtf  t<J  the  iforW   the   htph  coii^iiieniiion   J   euH^rtarn   of 

W'ytjur  Iady6.li»p'*C(Jiiiiesc^iifkin.  in  peiniiiiinp  }our    iIiustri"U&  tiiim« 

to  appfHi  as>  a.  Fovicriug    guardiuit   to   tlit*    tollowinn  poems. — tVais 

^ir     ^ould  deier  me  fr^tm  jaunchihg  my  iilUe  ndveutiuc  on  the  lenupcst* 

%^B   ^iU!>oceiAO  ol  public  npitjituip  \Vf'r<j  t    ]ic^t   ctr^ritHi?  jfouf  bdyshi.'s  ■ 

^H|  .^■kil«|Kkc  tbe^uu  in  n>rr1di;in  ^^pli  luh  ur»  *A'  dd  idliy  ibose   !»lr,Eit)«.* 

^^Mt^fc^icbwj-fuilitr^^  or  the  cviltc  ^id^ht   rp.isc   la   ovn^vhi^lfn  a  in    the 

^■^fln*«^Pk  pi^pulHr  dit<;i('piid)atlmir    p^scuvmng  tbi^andnriori  of  cele- 

V^Sb   brtt>,  afkJ  a  Miring  yMjf  i:idyithip  that  the  roire  ot  tjn  nds^bip    mid 

jB^b  /ond  itiiurt  u.ent  <if  exciting  a  ^mik  an  the  cheek  fl£beau«y "and  axnj 

"^       2oii>i  have  be<*n  th I*  irjni^cent  motives  ot   aUrac»1iig^»ublic  notice^ 

fiaiier  lu^helf  1  rnHj  niode^ily  hi-pe,  riiy  fet  hk  efforts   are  not   allo-*^ 

jeihrj  unwonhy  y  ur  biOvsbip'':*  iuv^mr.     Your  viriut^s,  i3lcni&,  and  ' 

bi  r'l!%offfitc.  uif  sul  jictSiituvtHY  irit^  ivitb    llie  pubhc  :  vihal^  re- 

j)Mii  :-  r  r  Hiy  grann^if  to  fx prist  t  When  the  coti.];^*  erhct  s    «f^"**" 

EOi  ;^  nl  C'  ntr  i.rmer.U  tlietuime  itl  HssfX— wbnv  ihe  doTue^tic  kito 

^u Di'  co»noili<j  Lut  stuiit'i — uben  the  tenant,  proTtcied  and    supported 

H|.jp^      Ajbis -UfiU-lry,  hl^t«  #it*  JiHicli^-rd  m  Ki.     \.int-tiU-1<n — vtfitn    tli.^    no* 

JF^^I^^   m^^f  h^  nciiirt%ili«i  vimumiI^  titiiJ^  !,  m 

j^^^^   it!>  riiij  prni-.^-s  iinii   p'^  "^      *'  ■  ..:      .  ^i    *.j,...,il   l  l... 

wijuici  t»f'  ilmrifi^  ['I  %'.  iMiM  Ills  of  grandeur  1 

iHovjs    h'^u*'e  t  i  I'.^^rs,  nan  i:  ui?i  j  iic  biiush  ^ria's  with  tlii"  br  i^Hc 
^         ^^  iill  '  Ham|jiy>  *d  wi-iiijm,  4i4bnjr*  HtH>  pfiiblic  viriot'j   ;nves   my   min 
|f         ^  ullb  a  diljjl^ii^f*  uiUh  m  f[i;iil]  y 
^  totioii. 
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^pr  sofn,  wEkh  expftnds  to   the  small   as  ta  the  great,  will  Jesceod  to 

H  j*ue&5   tiii^a^  belter  feeling  which  struggle  iw  utttfiiiKe    in    ih^ 

W  breast 

^  *  Of  your  lail^^hip'^s 

H  <  Most  ilt:VOte<l,  obedi«Bt,  aud  grateful  Immbl^  £<irvatit, 

1^       '  CAapetHiti,  Lid/iei/,  Gluccstcrshire,*  *    VJ^   9F 

Such  a  itudied  piiice  of  absurd  anil  fulsome  flattery  it  woufd  not 

W  easy  to  rival*     And  &:*  ics  servility,  jcniied  to  the  rttfcrtatinri  of 

it&  style,  wiii  doubtl^trs  prtjutlice  our  rcjtdefji,   as  It  dki  ui^  again&t 

L  the  writer,  we  shull  think  it  oor  duty  lo  give  them  a  specimen  of  iier 

^■f     compoiictunj*  in  metre.     As  ti  ^rner  of  ver^e,    and  particularly  oC 

^^»     bUiik  ('ersef  her  faults  are  numeroas  j  and   tliougb  we  occasicmally 

mtifi  pH^Ji^ges  of  a  superior  nature,  f  hey  are,  like   the  Oases  of  the 

<k^'rT,   I  hi nly  scattered^   atid   of  iuconsiderHfile    magnitude.      Still 

ue  give  h  as  our  bpinloii  that  she  possesses  po\ver«ij  whjcht  *Jtb  more 

extensive  learnin^i  and  a  more  cultivated  tasie,  might  have  cntitkd 


her  to  b^ttng^furue. 

The  following  verses  are  ©n  the  Royal  Humane  Society  : 
'  Hail,  institution,  bbunJfess  and  drviue-! 
What  deedi  of  love  and  ch^jrity  arc  thine! 
Sqti^  Britain's  iiilcs  a  tenfold  ble$!;ingcla»ni, 
Whose  active  ineicli^s  wide  cvicnd  her  fame  r 
•'.See^smiliii*  Pity  bidiyon  piii^*  to  rise, 
dPfcatauards  Uic  wand'fer  Iroin    inclement  skies. 
'^Xgain  ibe  point*  where  cra(3led  in  repose, 
The  orphan  sinilfs  uncnmcious  of  its  woes. 
lfi?Te,t  ^♦heii  C"  mpi'il'd  by  want,  or  urgM    by  shfliut, 
I'he  hapless  int^thrr  shall  forego  her  claim ; 
Secure  she  yields  thi^  object  of  her  care. 
And  joins   a  parent's  to  a  niition^s  pray'f. 
A«d  view  where  fallen  viriuf  may  retreat, 
^ V  h  e  re  I  o  w  I  y  pe  i  u  te  nc  c  has   U  x  d  her    aeat  1  ^ 
l!erc%  shtltri'd  tritin  the  world's  unpiiymif  scom, 
iShall  (rt^mbitn^  h^fpe  and  mild  religion  da.wn  ; 
litre  the  fair  victim  of  deceit  and  guile 
Shall  Icain  irom  soft  humanity  Ui  sjmle: 
Accepted  penitence  shall  peace  le^itore, 
And  tbf  frail  wand'r»r  Ifarn,  to  '*  ^n  no  more." 
Again  Cum|la^^^on  tiirna  her  learlul  eye, 
And  poijil>  \%hi're  yojider  donic^  ^    d^c  nds  on  high^ 
O  hail,  bli^Nl  citanty^  whose  hanu  bestovrs 
Thi.ti  saSi'  as^1u^^  f  >r  the  ^rorbt  i'i  uoes  I 
M^here  the  piut  n^aniac  soothing  pity  finds, 
And  rta^on'a  Hounds  cnipasiiou  gently    bind^: 


*  P  9GS  i  ^  >/  u;  £ti       f  Jr  V  li .  i  d  b  1 ,  g  I  Iv#pi  Ul ,     J  MftgdaJ  ca,    ^  B<i  dl^ai^ 
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Here  view  ambit joti*  on  his  straw- wove  t>ed^ 

Plat  regal  diadems  t'  adorn  his  bead^ 

"VVhiic  the  fair  victim  of  a  lover's  vows 

AV eaves  willow  garlaDds  to  entwine  her  brows ! 

Uere^  while  protected  from  the  public  gaje, 

,1he  voice  of  sympathy  «haU  cheer  ihy  days  J%tf 


^. 


AnT»  28* — d  Tribute  to  the  Mrmory  of  the  Rigkt  Hon.  fV.  ftw, 

pith  OH  Exsajf  an  his  Character  and  Badawments.  By  ThomatKirhfm 
Dtdkated^  bif  Permusim^  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Hawkubury^ 
%V0,    Scockdale.      imS, 

THE  instance  is  not  on  rficord^  where  Mr.  Pitt,  during  tlie  wEola 
cotirsc  of  his  long  ad  mini  strati  on,  she  wed  himself  the  friend  of  §€-» 
Biust  or  the  patron  of  liters  lure.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pity  him  «l 
htlng  insulted  with  a  dirge  like  thi^. 


Amx,  29. — Potmi^  clUfty  dtHvtpiWf  of  the  9of(tt  mtimore  ieUcat$  ^v 
Sensations  and  Emotions  cf  the  Heart  ^   origiriat  and  tratutattd  ; 
er  imUatedfrom  the  IVorkAofGemer.  %  Ruber t  Felto-^a^  AM, 
l^mo,  Mawman.     iB06*  *VK 

JIR*  Fell  owes  now  for  the  first  time  makes  his  appeamDce  Ifn     iT 


J 


.^ 


verw.     The  fame  which  he  has  deservedly  acquired  as  a  moral  wri- 

ler,  will  doubtless  attritct  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  publia 
CowAids  hi^  pi^etical  efforts* 

'^^■''        MISCELLANIES,     ^'^ 

^      Amt,  30, — A  compendious  Report  qf  the  Trial  of  Henry  Pl$count*'^ 
g^Met'oilht  vpon   the  Impeachment  i^f  the  Commons   of  the  United 
^^V    Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland,   in  Parliament  assem^ied^ 
/  '      for  iijgk  Crimet  and  Misdemeanors »    Bto^    Asperne*     I8O6*    ^ 

^^      AS  the  late  decision  in  the  court  of  Chancery  hcs  prohihited 
r       t^e  sale  of  this  edition  of  Mr»  Asperne's,  along  with  every  other  ac-  J 
count  of  the  late  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  till  the  publication  of  that  ^ 
byMr.Gurnc_v»iinderthejmmediaieau5picesoftheIlouseofl.ords, 
"Kc  shall  for  the  preseut  decline  aU  observations  upon  the  subject. 

AjiT*5L — A  Letter  to  Lord  Porehfittr  on  the  present  degraded 
State  of  the  Engiiih  Church,     Sto.     Beli.     ]806\ 

«(^  ■»      "^r^^  \«'ri tcr  of  this  pamphlet  n  of  opinion,  that  asystctiratic  plan  A 

for  the  degradation  of  the  clergy  has  been  formed  in  the  act  whkb  ^ 

rxciudes  theiii  I  rum  a  teal  in  ihe  House  of  Comnions,  and  m  the  act         >' 
enforcing  residence^     Uis  argumenU  in  defence  of  their  ri^hi  of  sil-^ 

>.         ^ing„as  rrprcseniatives  will  not  easily  he  answered  by  their  oppcnenl*: 
^  w|iV  le^ptct  to  the  late  act  for  imf  osing  residence^  il  is  ^aid '  alreadf 
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f»  Inve  fiad  an  ext«mive  effect  on  ihc  studentf  in  bath  otir  ufiivcrd*         *  ^ 
li^     A  large  portion  of  those,  who  were  previously  inletided   for 
thfi  ecclesiasiical  profcision,   hare  ih run k  back  with  disgtist  at  tb«  *         ^' 
I  i^^^^^P*^"^  manacle*  which  they  have  seen  forged  for  its  votaries* '— 

L  Thi%  is  indted  a  melancholy  truth,  an  J  a  few  years  will  perhaps  ex- 

^  Pcnmetitally  establish  the  iuipnidence  of  this  new  regulation,  un- 
^V  iessj  a^  the  author  seems  to  expect,  the  present  ministry  interfere  ra 
^^  bchalt  of  the  insulted  and  injured  clerg}^  N,  B.  This  pamphlet  coii* 
I  ^iS'k  *'^*^  ^  compliment  to  Lord  Erskine,  on  his  possessing  the  hat- 
W  ^athrtod  of  appearing, ^vheii  divested  ^f  his  stiperiar  duties,  in  the  unim-  \ 

m  P^Mrng  and  ungrorescjue  character  of  a  gentle  luan  an^  a  man  ot 
^    ^Aihjoii,  L  e,  the  chancellor  puts  hit  w»g  on  the  block  and  wears  hit  t  a 

%    ■pwii  hair,  whxch  example  the  author  lecommendi  to  the  imifatbn'**        *  ^ 
,  •![  ihe  archbishops  and  bishops  af  the  united  kingdoms,   and  hopet     •      T 

^       thai  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  be  received  wiih  du«      • 
F'       respect  at  St  James's  without  this  negative  ornament,  '     *  * 

■L|Aet*  32^—^  new  and  tasg  Intr^duciion  iQthellthrcw  Laifgtiage^^ 
^^     *'F^*  '^«   "'^«  «/  (Grammar  in  genet  at     Designed  to  increatf  and 
.   ^-     promote  the  Stud^  of  that  language,  h  fa^^^tating  the  Acquire* 

ment  of  its  Pruiaptes  up&n  a  Plm  wkkh  ift  no  JP*nrk  of  tke  Kind         ^ 
i7  ^««^''Aerfo  ffc/i^^r^rc/.     BjftAi  Rev.  Jamu  mUi^ns  Kc^t^ii,  - 
M.  A.  Minor  Canon,  of  Ike  OaikednU  Church  qf  Nor  wicL    kvo. 
Longman.    1605.  '     ^ 

w  ' '^.^.1^?^"^^^^^*=  ^^ ^^^  Hebrew  tongue,  as  that  language  in  wl.icii         ^ 
tut  Q\d  Testament  was  onginaily  wntt<^n,  is  universaUv  admified- 
and  It  13,  proportioiiably   to   be  lamented,  that    tlie   knowledge   of 
Ibis  lan^uago  is  cunfined  to  so  ■miail  a  number, of  readers  in    a   \h^ 
wy  age.     One  great  cause  uf  this  d.-ticiency  is,  the  labnur  whiii  '^ 

P%afattenaed  thesicqirisition  iif  fhe   language   from  the  injudictou*     -^         '^ 
,   coiislruction  of  rtll  Hebrew  grammars :  great  aa  is~ the  merit  and   in-     '  * 
l^giiuy  of  the  learned  writer^  on  that  subject,  there  are  considerabie 
[  ^ipmculues  m  their  systems;    and    those  difficulties  ihe  author   oi  Ife 
ki^  nfjw  syuifm  has  endeavoured  to  obviate,  ^^\ 

tin    B^  omitting  the  points,  whtL'h  encumber  and  pcrphx   tli  V  .    m, 
amd  of  the  leuintfr,  '     *^  .^t  ^ 

2dly.  By  rejecting  varlotis  technical  te^ms  found  only  in  Hebrew  ^^T 

|rammars,    which  createcqual  inconvenience.     And  • 

^^^'  Ey  iniroJucmg   the    different  voices,  the  various  kind^  of       ^ 

irtH,  vvKh  such  moorU  j|;^other  terms  as  are  uiscd  by  grammariani    «i 

.5  genera,    in    the    r^l.ce  of  fnrming  a  single  verb  by  ^ven  conjiw       -^ 

gallons,  &c.  ^  ^  ■*#!?> 

Jrom  ihi.  sktttL  h  ot  file  author's  pknjt  n^  be  .fen  fhiit  fhe^ 
\\un  be  01  j^rrr^L-e  in  facilitating  the  ucfinfr<^mtmt  uf  llrbren  irfT' 
B  whoha^^Itf^raed,  or  are  leartiin-.    ili  eiammjnr  wf  otW.         ^ 
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AnT,  3S*— T4f  HhtoTf^f  Eiigiftrnd^  for  tht  UscnfSthmh  end  pmi^ 
'  Ftno7}3^  by  ^dxetird  UnlJwWt  Bsq^  JutkorcfFMts,  ancient  ^lud 
%  modern  ;  n-itk  Mrty-two  Htadi  ftf  the  Kingi^  engrgmd  on  Copper* 
*   plate,  and  a  strikhig   lUpreseniatiQn  of  an  ancieni  'JmrnamenL 

*  ^k       1* 

TVE  bad  occasion,  nut  long  ago,  la  recammend  to  the  nmlce  of 
#t  our  reaJt^rs  tLc  fables  of  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  ami    we  are  happy  in  again 

*  >'s.-    having  it  in  our  power  tii  jntroduco  him  as  the  compiler  of  hisiory 
A      r         for  the  use  of  young  persons*     The  present  work  is  well  calculated^ 
^  for  this  purpose  ;  being  an  fpitome  of  the  principal   events  of  the 

^  English  annnls  ^  Eo  ivKich   an  ^jppendix  is  subjoined,  of  thi^^es  of 

w*^        -  JitemturCp  literary  institutions,  public  ba)!tlinf;5,   battles,    !jrcge5,  nu- 
ihors  and  llieir  works^  Sec,     The  Quly   ohjecuons    we  nsake   to  tiii^ 
^      volume  are  the  groat  price,  which  Wc  suppose   ait ses  from  tbe  rfl- t 
gravini»%  and   the  use  of  Words  nith  the  meaiiing  of  which  a  child 
^*  cannot  he  supposed  to  he  acquainted,  audi  as  'the  court    of  Eliza- 

^  telh  w a i  ex c ee  J i  n gly  re iS  ne d;  a n 1 1  the  P ia t onic  and  rommni  k  i  deas  sh c 
cukivaicJj  made  it  still  more  so/     Such  wor^ls  indeed  do  but  «!'• 
^1  dom  occur,  yet  ihfy  ought  not  lo  occur  at  tiiL     In  ail  eleinentaiy  _ 

works,  the  reader  shoutd  be  supposed  pjieviouily  ignorant  of  th^ub^^ 
"■"Ih.  -      ject  dt$cti5Sed  ;  wrriiers  of  this  descnption  arc  loo  rip t  to  tl>rf>et  !■    ' 
necessary  jirecauiion,  ajul  Mr,  Baldwin  in  the  cn.se  bcipro  Ui  sec 
to  bava  iiodded  a  little*  .   *  ^^A. 

^     >      It        '  ^%  ^  ^^T 

*  J*-*       'fl^Tr.  34* — Slntograph^^  or  n  tj^^^  Si/ffen^Sf  SJntf/  JTaml^  wdudtd 

III  a  ^irjglc  P^gfj  ^fi^  illustrated   hg  ekvcit  E/igraiiJign*     //y  D 
J^ickohOfi^     l^ZmOm^   M^     Symonds.     IbOG, 

*     MEDICINE  i^  not  the  only  science  in  wlJch  a  T  qaac- 

«r)'  pretails  :  wc  have  pntent  colfins,  paiejil  uater  .  .ri^bat*, 

and  shoes^  patent  razors,  and  patvivi'caJidles ;   allot  wh;Ch  ajljc!e?, 
.'    f>^     accordmg  to  the  advertisements  vf  their  resjHCtlve  propirietors,  pO!»* 

ft    Besf  ft  decided   superit»rity  ovrr  those    of  their  brother  tradesrneD* 
^if  Among  the  teachers  of  stenography  siniiUr  preii^nsionsarc  rc&oited  to^ 
anil  each  profess^jr  pui!'s  hitnselt  oft'  at  the  expence  of  former  claim* 
^j^  anM,     Mr*    iVjcholson,   iJi  order  to  rccomtncnd    his  plan,   hi*    re- 

^  aJ^^    courac  to  ihismode  of  depreciation  5  and  hS*objcct  ii  In  supersede 
%J       iJie  popular  wiirk  of  Dr  Mavor.*    *  That   an  impartial  decision  may 
,  -        be  formed  rci*|.crii(ig  the  j>rese*tt  plan  of  sihori  hand,'  saysMr.Nkhoi* 

aon,  *  let  the  Srinm  iiunibt^r  of  letters  which  we  shall  employ  be  writ* 
^      ^B    according  to  any  sy'stem  to  which  the  r^der  i^  most  partiul  i  l^^t 
^^    int6  the  account  tlie  number ^jf  simple  Strokes  in  earn  word  ;  rectoii? 
^  *♦  *      ing  a  dot  astuostjok«,  to  which  it  r^  equal,  and  one  for  taking  off^ 
4L  '  the  pen  after  having  j^rmed  a  preposition  or  added   a    termination: 

►     0      tthe  a^re^iate  will    /l^dily  determine    the  superiority :   fnjm   v^hirk 


^  equitable  decision  the   author  is  willing  to  mtetappralMiiun  or  cei 

^^      sure/     He  then  g»vej 
*  Ik  tJie  Lord's  prayer,  1 
^j_      WE.  by  twenty- three  atroke^yBui 


sure'     Hi'  ihcn  givM  an  rxample  of  Iii»  own  aud  of  Nruvor'j'T-btfir 
^k  die  Lord's  praver,  atjj  he  rppeari  to  have  a  sup 


by  twenty- three  atrokqu  ijul  Lhi»is  not  a  fair  w 


Ik'  ''"*•  i,_*:  * 


k 
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4441^10^1  whatever  Mr.  Nicliohoti  miiv  ihbk  of  it;  Ihe  questionis, 
c&tuhc  niethtMJ  prtipoird  by  liim  ittich  oiher^  theurtof  wnan^  shori- 
iittnd  it)  a  hm  t\m*i  or  wiib  gr^uter  dispatch  I  Ituhis  we  reply  in  iht 
oegxitivo  ;    and  Uir  ihi^  rca:>un,  because  he   h&l  smdied    brevity  too 
much,     Stenograph  V,  like  comnifjn  writing,  rau^t  be  lattshl,  first  by 
accurately  ileliocaung  the  characters,   iIkni  by  juiiutig  the  vowels  to 
tbif  c.7n»iunjij)U  und  ihe  comonauti  totbi:?  vuweb  t  all  nikti  iin«l  ex- 
amples of  this  naiture  mv  hD\vevt'r  utterly  dJsres^artkd  by  Mr/NicboU 
ioti;  and '  thou^^b  bis«?stPttTued  bruiber  and  frit ni^i*  tnuy  comprehend  hii  ^^ 
'system,  nt>  ime  eUc-  will  he  aJile  tt>  derive  the  least   benefit  from  h\       ^ 
l>«sidc^,  It  ihe  maiter  ol'  \%h  book  did  not  dtttT  students  frorti  ibe  cuUw    . 
vatitniuf  his  scheme,  the  pnccuf  four^iliilUh^':  for  56  pages  woidd  cer- 
tainly hitve  tfirLteffeci.  I)f. Mttvcifimieed  hnii  ibecon^cieucetodeurjand 
ii<:uineil  \or  hispcrfrirnmnrr  :  but  we  would  rccommead  a  wrnrk  wiiich 
chrupfrthan  either,  and  >vhlc:i   cojiMbtt?*  t  ntirely  of  engravings,   the 
Stenogiajiby  of  Froiser  ;  uUckjc  system  is  at  otice  so  clear  and  yet 
so  concise,  ihut  it  requires    on^y  lo  be   more  gttnerally  ktKiivu,   to 
be  universally   adopted,     Sucb^   boweter,  are  the  eccentricities  trf'' 
the  author,  that  he  takes  very  little  pains  to  circulate  iu 


rAnT,  S.'j. — J  nem  and  easy  GuiJr  to  the  FrtmmziaUon  end  Spelimg 
of  the  Fratch  Language  :  to  u;/;:eA  are  added ^  I^ensoj^s  on  Etymo^ 
logjf  and  Jnaiogt/  ;  yif^o,  a  Ahurt  ami  plmn  Introduction  to  the 
FrcmhGramm&t\  the  Conjttgafion  uj  Vvfh9  in  all  their  ranotts 
Mof^ds  andTcfiwi :  together  xuith  an  Eftgtish  IndeXx  toojsUtthc 
Fupti^.  Bj^  Mr.  Tooimit^  M.  A.  Juthttr  oj  the  Ldtiu  ^SLhoiar*s 
Guide  ^Src.^'c.     Si¥>.      Uiw.     iSOCu 

IN  French  ^pellmg  book^  It  ba^  been  custnniary  to  begin  with  mo- 
nosyllables unmediatt'ly  after  ihe  alpbaijtt  ;  but  atf  no  rule  can  be 
Ijifadown  suiljciently  correct  to  a^crrtain  ibeir  right  prouunciaiion* 
Mr,  Tocquot  has  atiupled  a  tiew  plan  in  hh  *  Guide',  vis?.*  tiiat  of 
beginning  wrih  words  which  are  pretn^HmciMi,  as  tKcy  are  wtittcn,  ac*  - 
fcording  to  the  stiund  givun  to  each  letter  in  the  alphabet,  ih& 
'  £(iu^idii  are  su  aceuiarely  arrm^ged  in  series,  that  it  will  only  be  ne*  ^  ^ 
Ccssary  for  the  tcHclitr  toprtJiiounce  gne  word    *d'  each  series,  and  **    •! 

the  karner  will  easily  ixad  alone  iht-  remainderj    notwilhi>l    ^Jiug         f  *S 
Ihevariaiton  in  the  sjTeliing/     Thanks  perhaps  are  *kie    lo   M^.  T.        ^ 
lor  hii  endeavours  tii  iiicdttaie    instruction;  but  w*?  woulii  a'*k  him    ^^  . 

it  hel^i  ever  iirl  viitli  cliildrenj  (earriHi*^  to   ^prit^   iiVho  hHW   btf^n - 
ibie    to   tr. MIS  hue    Fn-nch   into  Ejigtisb  ?  As  wq  ait?  ciJiilidt'in  ti« 
mid  aii^wijr  ifi  tbf  iiM^^aiin^  why  b^^^  he  tn»ubfcii  the  schy|^yj|gjli 
Te*  aud  reJerence,  ^vr itten  lii  the  Krt^nch  langUBge  f 


AitT-  'Mh^^Moimirs.  of  the  R\<e   end  Pit.%rfuof  /5r  Kd 
I    %  i''\arie    Dtrtid.-,  /"wt,  oJ  the  JS'-;  ,  OJi  t\      Uo,    1 

THESE  n^emoi IS  compiince  i;o >t>  ihe  n  igti  oi  IWnry  VH  .  1  ivCgfc  ,^^     ^ 
%v\i'  sc  linte   theie  was^  Llji^thf  ^u^ijd^^i  110  t^i*+  luivv,     iL    fff:i   ..^t -^ 

^  ♦        **  ^-^         f?^         ^         'DTgitized  by  Google  1^ 
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tipftl  objeet  of  th«  Author  lias  been  to  nhcw  the  ittte  af  the  niv^f,  99 
to  ihu  number,  tonnage » &c<  of  tbc  several  classes  of  th«  ^liip^  sind  vc^ 
■eb,  ^t  di^erc^nt  periuds  ;  at  what  periods  the  naval  force  was  promot- 
<ili  neglected,  or  at  Icgst  not  augmented,  and  the  times  at  which  ivn* 
|»rovcm(.'nt£  iuibip-bullding  were  introduced.  In  all  these  points  Mr.  - 
J>errick,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  is  sufEciently  accurate*  That 
tmi  readeifl  may  see  the  araa^ing  increase  of  out  naval  force  during 


! 


the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  we  shaUlny  before  them  the  num- 
ber of  ijhip£;  6tc.  on  his  accession  in  176O,  and  their  amount  ac  lh«. 
Commeiicement  of  the  year  IB05.  ' 

October  17<J0,  the  navy  consisted  of  127  ships  of  ihe-UnCf  and 
^83  %esscU  oi  50  guna  and  under,  amgiinting  in  ^IJ  to  41^, 

In  J.inuary  1S05"— ships  of.tjie  line  ^  17.^  ^^  ^1 

y   Of  56  guns  and  under    VP^^^  7/4  ^m 

'AitT.  3T.—Hmttfor  the  Security  nf  ikt  utahlhhtd  Church.  Unmhh^ 
uddrtUtdtQ  his  Otqcc  th€  4^^hbUhoppJCafUtibar^,     St'cr,    Hal- 

T  H  E  S  E  *  11  i  r  t  <fc'  p  r<^pose  c  pr  ta :  n  regttja  ti  o  n^  o  f  the  to!  e  rati  on  act, 
^hrch  snight  clieck  that  spint  of  indiscrimniatc   schism,  whiih  uow 
threatens  the  establish ro^tit  ;    ihey  aho  contain  afgumpnt*  enforc- 
mg  the  stricter  residence  of  the  parochial  clergy.  As  we  are  decided-* 
]y  adverse  ui  the  geuf?ral  lenor  ofthcU  act  of  parliittiif^nt,  which    bito  j|. 
tti^ii  taiely enacted  respecting  iioii-rcsiiiencet  nothing  advancetl  by 
the  present  writer  1ms  tended    to   femovo  om-    objections:   but  wsj 
^utirely  coii^citie  in  oplfiion  with  bun  respecting  the  necessity  of  r^- 
trying  ihe  tnleratinn  act.     Itinerant   prracheis, '  who  go    about  Ca 
"iftn,  foMduce,  to  trepan  u  congregation,  as  an  object    of  privattf      -^ 
onveniencaand  profit;  who  make  the  act,  which  yieldt  them  a  li^ 
encc  to  p«:ach,  not,  us  itvuis  intended,  a  relief  to  render  conscien- 
m,  hut  a  means  of  esirangf^mem  and  seduction  frf^m  ihe  esiablishetl 
church,"  might  thereby  be  rct^trainrrl,  and   the  discourses  delivered 
Fin  the  chapels  of  Ehe  dissenter,  instead  of  a  ridiculous  and   fanatical 
jargon,  might  become    respectable  and  edify in;j*     Who    does  not 
leci  indignant  when  he  seeb  the  pulpit  usurped  by  a  menial  Mervani, 
-*  _^    f^xclatrningf  '  I  defy  all  the  devils  in  hell    tu  contradict  me  in  this, 
'^A.-  that    I  am    a  teacher  sciit  from  God — I    never    had    twapenny-l 
%<*jth   iii   ieaining  in  all   my    life;    my    knowledge   conies'  froia' 
tiod/    Th if  enthusiast,  as  tho  wrifer  EcSLifies,  uas  j\  licensed |^yh- 
^*     er  umfer    ihe    tidcration   act  :    anti    tliis  sin^ic  fact,    if  UOjj^fnfl 
v-touid  hf^j^dducrd J  points  out  the  neceb^ity  of  an  early  revision'' 
ibe  legislature. 

Akt.  3S' — Tht  Ijiukhg  Olfus.   A  Irti^  Ilistorg^  the  tariff  Year.^ 

vf  an  A  ft  u  t ;  at  tc  uLi  ftd  (0  «Mt/^  A  mthe  E  m  u  /a  th*i  *tf  y  q  ujjg  p€i  $ii7\^  1 
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•'  "^' 
mtarfjf  m  the  Cultivation  af  tht  Fine  Artu  Bjr  Tkeophilus  Mar•^ 
difft.     I'iMQ.    If.     Hodgkin^,     1805. 

IN  this  little  history  the  yuun^;  re^xjer  will  meet  tvith  mucfi  loi 
emyse  his  Igncy  and  interea  his  feelingSj  and  at  the  same  lime  to 

excite  his  emulation. 

Art,  !>f), — T!ic  Christ  tan  Ttachcr^  a  Rtligtout  Spetting  Book^coH' 
taifti/iga  great  Vartettf  of  Spellings  RnUsfar  good  Readings  n  con-f 
cue  Grammar^  reading  lAs^on^  in  Prost  and  Verse.  By  the  Rev^ 
T,  HarpeTy  Teacher  of  the  English  Language.  %d  Edition,  coA* 
rected  und  en iarged,     6vo.     Mdimmu  and  Bmhh. 

THE  principal  novelty  of  this  spelliog  book  h  an  alphabet  witli 
cuts^  designed  to  impress  on  the  child's  tsemory  vnriousi  inlertstiu^ 
passages  of  ficrmtaret 

*** 
Art.  4-0*— TAff  Gotitn  Centenarif,  or  Sequel  to  the  Sketch  of  Ike  De^ 
"%  noTninafionM  of  tkt  Christian  IVt/rld:   being  One  Hundred  Te^i^^ 
momes  in  Behalf  of  Candour^  Peoce^  and   l/nmimitv^  ^jf  Divines  . 
of  the  Church  of  England  t  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland^  and  among  the 
Protest  a  tti  DUsenten,    J'o  which  are  prefixed^  /Ttw  Essa^ff  the  one 
on  the  Right  of  private  Juilgmtnt   in  Matters  of  ReUgion^   the 
other  on   the  Dignity  and  Imparlance  of  the  New  Commandments, 
IVith  nn  JppendiXy  tonlaining  Puces  of  Poetrv  iUustrative  of  the 
Genim  of  Christianity,     By  John  Evans ^  A^  M,  Master  of  a  Se^ 
minary  for  a  limited  Nwmber  of  Pupils ^  Pidlin's  RirxVj   htington* 
3d  Edit  ion  t  with  Improvements,      ^vo^   Symonds,     lb06t 

*  THE  SketcK  of  the  Denominationt  of  the  Christian  Wo  rid, Vbicli 
states  the  opinions  by  which  the  vanoui  lects  of  Christianity  are 
tliitiliguishedp  has  been  so  favourabty  recety^d  by  the  public^  as  ta 
jfidiice  th^  author  to  bring  together  and  concentriite  into  one  focus, 
the  testimonies  of  certain  respectable  pL-otestant  writers  in  l)«hilf  oj 
thcrattunal  and  paci^c  spirit  of  the  gospel  ofjestjs  Christ.  These 
selections  have  been  made  with  judgment,  And  impress  upon  th» 
mind  oftharcadt^r  the  great  utility  of  m@deratluii  in  theological^ 
c&)3trovt:rsie9, 

JIrt.  4t.— Remarks  on  the  Ohservatiom  mmle  on  the  Discipline  of 

the  Quakrn  by  the  Mttnthty   Reviewers  in  their  Erami/ration  of 

Wiiliam  Ratkboncs    Narrative  and    Memoir.     With  a  Postscr^pii 

on  the  Critical  Reviewer f  Notice  of  the   Memoir*     Pbilips  and 

Fardon,  lb 

TilE  iMonlhly  ReTiewcrs,  it  should  seem,  in  their  observations  oil  *  ^ 
Brlr.  Rj^th bone's  Memoir,  have  accused  the   society  of  Quakers  uf                , 

fnanifesting  an  intolerant  and  persecuung  disposition,  in  iheir  con*  ^^.          ' 

duct  towards  some  who  dissented  from  it  iu  re  I  igioua  principles  and  1^ 

practice*  To  do  away  this  charge,  is  the  object  of  the  present  pam»  ^  ^ 

phltjt.     -As  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  ootiotia  of  propriety  tijj  *^^- 
Icrtere  with  the  disputes  of  pih^r  journals,  w«  inetvlj^   make   \\% 
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>ve  statementB  without  entering  into  the  argbinents  bi  ettWr 
?♦  and  leave  the  decision  to  those  who  think  it'sufficieittlyimpor- 
t  to  attend  to  it. 

The  author  was  also  much  dissatisfied  with  our  own  notice  of 
above-mentioned  *■  Memoir/  Me  has  added  a  short  postscript 
the  subject,  of  which  we  quote  the  principal  part,  and  our  rca- 
9  will  doubtless  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  neither  remarkable  for 
istic  satire,  nor  weighty  argumentation. 

There  is  only  on^pari  of  their  (the  Critical  Revttwers')  renuirks  on 
tch  it  seems  proper  particularly  to  animadvert^  l^t  itsbodd  mis- 
d  the  public  mind.  This  is  Jheir  frequently  iicpeated  reflections  on 
Quakers  for  ihe  diminution  of  their  numbers,'  Whi^t  opportunity 
nfonnation  on  this  subject  these  reviewers  may  bave,I  cannot  sny, 
t  this  I  know,  that  it  is  a  point,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  society  in 
eat  Britain,  on  which  the  Quakers  themselres  are  not  agreed. 
some  places  they  increase,  a^d  in  others  they  decrease  :  but  sup- 
ping that,  on  the  whole,  tlierc  is  some  diminution  of  their  num* 
's  in  ihis  ccmntty,  the  reverse  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Ame- 
4:  and   on  the  whole^  the  society  may  be  considered  as   increas- 

'  This  reflection,  however,  comes  with  no  good  grace  from  the  Cri-  • 
ul  Reviewers,  if  they  are,  as  is  supposed,  members  of  the  church  of 
^giand  ;  the  diminution  of  whose  cougrcgations,  and  the  increase 
those  of  dissenters,  are  frequent  subjects  of  observation,  and  even 
lamentation  by  t*he  friends  of  the  church.  Were  the  same  dis^i- 
ne  exercised  in  tha^  church,*  is  is  among  the  Quakers,  in  cases 
infidelity  and  immorality,' it  is.  probable  its  numbers  would  be 
II  more  diminished.  These  remarks  are  not  intended -as' any  au- 
ction on  the  church  of  England ;  but  to  show  the  incongruitjT 
the  Critical  Reviewers.  The  writer  is  sensible  that  numbers  afford  * 
test  for  truth;  '*  Strait  is  thegate,  an<l  narrow  is  the  way  which^ 
.dcth  unto  life,  and/c w  there  be  that  find  it." ' 

IT.  42. — TJfeofLadtf  Jane  Grey,,  and  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley 
her  Hutbaad,     Bj/'Thcophilus  Marcl^c,     \2mo,  la.     Hodgkin^. 

1806\  '  . 

LADV  June  Grey  is  th«  roost  perfect  model  of  a  meritorious 
iiiig  temule  to  be  found  in  history ;  her  example  therefore  is  the 
e^t  posiiible  to  be  held  up  to  tbe-fairest  half  of  the  rising  gene- 
ion.  Hur  stoiy  is  .tragical ;  it  ift  adnpted  oi)  tha(  account  to 
erest  the  affections,  and  to  soften  the  heart.  In  radditioo  .to 
's«'  aih'antupcs  it  tr^ny  serve  to  stimulate  the  juvenile  rvader 
tne  Mu^l)  ot  Kngfi^h  history.  The  pn^cnt  woik  'will  not  f;iil 
projuttf  ihijJ  effect ;  being  written  in  an  easy  and  familirtr 
If,  ..nlwell  ndJTptcd  foryour.g  persons.  We  have*  therefore  no 
>ili»|.iu|j  ii)  iccc^rtmclidrng  it  to  rbeir  patronage. 
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Vol.  Fill.  AUGUST,  18(;6.  No.  IF. 
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Art.  I. — The  Hhtory  of  the  Orkney  Islands j  in  vthich  i$ 
comprehended  an  Jccount  of  their  present  as  well  as  their 
ancient  State  \  together  with  the  Advantages  they  possess 
for  several  Branches  of  Ifidustry,  and  the  Means  by  which 
they  may  Se  improved.  Illustrated  wi^h  an  accurate  and 
extensive  Map  of  the  whole  Islands,  and  with  Plates  of 
some  of  the  mo^t  interesting  Objects  they  contain.  By  the 
Rev,  George  Barry y  D,D.  Minister  of  Shapinshay.  4to. 
Edinburgh,    pp.509.     Longman  flwrf Co.     1805. 

THE  numerous  islets,  whiph,  with  irregular  frequency,  be-^ 
sprinkle  the  northern  ^nd  western  borders  of  this  kingdom, 
and  present  an  immoveable  barrier  to  the  attacks  of  the  At- 
lantic, have  been  usually  divided  into  three  sroupes,  under 
the  names  of  the  Orkney^s,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Shetland 
isJes.     It  is  truly  remarkable  how  very  limited  is  the  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  southern,  but  of  the  northero  inha* 
i>itants  of  3*itam,  regarding  these  out-posts  of-  our  island, 
^nd  we  hail   with  pleasure  this  attempt  towards   a  general 
^nd   statistical  brstory  of  these  minutf..  but  not  unimpor* 
tant   appendages  oftjie  empir<2.     The  Orkney  Islands  are^ 
perhaps,  of  more  value  than  they  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered, and  no  just  estimate  of  their  advantages    can.  be 
foriaed  from  a  superficial  survey  of  their  scanty,  surface,, 
tlieir  nortliern  position,  or  .the  inclemency  of  their   seasons, 
Wli€tbec  we  regard   ihcir  imperfect  state  of  cultivation, 
tlieif  neglected   lislierie*,  their  languishing  commerce,  or 
Uieir  sparing   population,   we  mo«t  equally   feel   ourselves 
8timtt]a^d  to  investigate  the  canses  of  these  misfortnne!(;  to 
altettipt,  ^hjle  our  ent^mics  extend  their  power  by  enlarg- 
ing their  doipinions,  lb  increase  ouf  resources  by  bet|ernia- 
pageriient  of  ijip  terrilories  we  possess;  and  wliijethey  con- 
quer by  injiisiice  and  vitjlence.,  to  aim  at  the  more  commen- 
ijap.le   acimibiLiQii:?  \\h\t:h  are  to  l>e  all^in^d  by  the  exertion 
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of  political  sagacity,  and  the  "practice  of  national  virtue. 
'These  reflections  induce  us  lo  regard  the  performance  before 
us  in  a  light  of  considerable  value^  and  vill  lead  us  to  be- 
stow  upon  it  some  degree  of  attention.  If  the  work  is  not 
of  a  brilliant  or  elegant  description,  it  possesses  the  more 
solid  merit  of  containing  much  important  and  some  rare 
information. 

Dr.  Barry  introduces  his  subiecl  to  the  -reader  by  a  gfe* 
nera)  view  of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  beexpect^ 
in  a  hiMory  of  the  Orkney  Islands,     He  divides  his  work 
into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  affords  a  general 
«ketch  of  the  number,  productions,  extent,  and  siluaUon  of 
this  group.  These  islands  appear  to  be  extremely  numerous, 
and  to  amount,including  those  of  all  8izes,to  asmanv  assix^- 
•even,  of  which  twenty-nine  only  are  inhabited,  and  the 
I'cst,  being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  pasturage,  are 
denominated  Holms.      Besides  all  these,  there  are  a  nom- 
l)er  of  spots  which  are  overflowed   at  higli  water^  and   are 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Slcerries;  a  term,  to 
which   we  believe  no  English,  word  exactly  corresponds. 
These  skerries  beIong,in  general,  not  to  the  proprietor  whose 
lands  are  the  nearest,   but  to  him  whose  demesne  is  divided 
from  them  by  the  shallowefct  water.  Dr.  Barry  seems   to 
consider  this' as  a  proof  that  the  bkerries  have  been,  in  long 
past  time,  torn  from  the  neighbouring  islands;  though  with* 
Out  any  such  supposition,  it  appe^lrs  natural  to  conceive  that 
the  access  liiust  have  been  easiief  through  :)hallow    than 
through  deep  water,  to  a  rude  people  whose  sea-craf^  could  not 
benumerousina  country  destitute  of  wood,  and  consequently 
that  the  first  occupant  would  more  probably  be  a  wbdtr 
than  a  navigator.     With  respect  to  these  skerriei,  Dr,  Barry 
assures  us^  with  a  quaint  simplicity  of  style  which  pervades 
every  part  of  the  work,  that  ^  excellent  are  thp  haunts  they 
form  for  several  kinds  of  amphibious  animals.  To  them  the  seal 
and  the  otter  in  particular  very  often  resort  in  hot  wealh^r, 
where,  stretching  themselves  at  full  length   on   the  rocks, 
.    they  bask  in  the  sun's  rays  for  many  hours  at  a  time  with 
the  utmost  apparent  sati^actinn,* 

The  twenty-nine  inhabited  islands  have  almost  all  naineft 
of  l>(orwegian  extractioriy  terminating,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  ay,a,  orrj/;  signifying  island  in  various  Gothic  dialects,  and 
appearing  also  in  the  composition  of  the  names  of  many  of 
the  islets  which  appertain  to  the  English  crown,  as  Jersey^ 
Alderney,  &c.  Tl)e  largest  of  the  Orkneys  is  styled  Pomona 
or  Mainland,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  extends  to  a  length 
of  thirty  miles,  containing  the  cnpital   town   of  Khkwallt 
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Tilt  ideas  of  out  ^tbor  seen  to  have  received  a  certain  de- 
.^feeof  coQif)^siii)A  from  his  residence  ainid  tbese  liille 
jslaods,  ai^  it  is  auMisiog  to  b^ar  of  '  asi  ^iLleosive  trect 
of  bill  and  dales/  in   a^li^trlct  of  Mainland.     NodouM, 
in  more  senses  thanone«it  was  truly  said  Uhese  liule  things 
are  great  to  little  man/  and  the  minister  of  Shapinsbny  mt\y 
be  excused  for  regarding  with   veneration  the  vani  size  of 
«pomooa.    The  town  or  Kirkwall,  above  all*  seenil  to  have 
absorbed  the  reverend  doctor's  admiration^  aad  is  asserted, 
in  its  single  street  of  ^  mile  loog^  to  contain  houses  whicb* 
in  their  ippearance^  st^te  lof  buiwng,  and  furnishing,  may 
bear  a  comparison  which  those  of  any  little  town  in  the 
kingdom.    The  tasteful  inhabitaats  of  thii  choice  regroii 
have  also  a  tQwn-house,  supported  on  pillars,  which  is,  ac^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Barry, 'a  neat  aod  commodious  building/ 
;uid  is  oivided  into  three  storie^^  of  which  the  first  is  a  oom- 
pion  prison,  the  second  a  ball-room,  and  the  third  a  free- 
mason's hall,  each  storv  thus  rising  over  the  former  at  onoe 
in  height  and  merit  in  tlie  most  appropriate  manner. 

The  soil  of  Mainland  varies  considerably,  but  appeats 
on  the  whole  to  be  of  a  quality  sutiiciently  fertile,  aod  capa«- 
ble  of  great  improvement.    The  island  affords  on  every  side 
excellent  6sbing  stations,  which  are  almost  entirely  neglect- 
4ed>  ^>d  in  ooelake  an  abundance  of  trout  are  found;  which, 
observes  Or.  B.  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  otters  haunt  it  so 
oitenand  with  so  much  seeming  satisfaction.    The  IX)ctQr 
must  be  allowed  to  haveafatlieriy  regard  to  the  comforts  of 
^nimalsf    In  one  of  the  districts  of  this  island,,  a  lungular 
sort  of  proprielATs  of  land  exists,  who  are  called   UdaUtn^ 
and  whose  property  has  never  been  held  by  the  feudal  te- 
jiure.  The  cultivation  of  this  chief  of  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as 
,  oi  piofttof  the  other  islands,  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and 
multitudes  of  sheep  and  swine  are  suirereci  to  roam  aboat 
,   lit  large,  to  ihe  infinite  prejudice  of  the    crops  of  every 
#ort. 

Mainland  contains  the  remains  of  some  extensive  build- 
ings ;  among  which  we  remark  the  ruins  of  the  pala(!e  of 
the.uacienl  earls  of  Orkney,  and  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  St.  Magnus,  still  in  a  siute  uf  coQi^idcrable  preservation  ; 
and,  if  we  may  jiulge  from  a  view  of  it  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
.  it  is  doubtless  a  structure  of  much  greater  beauty  and  gran- 
deur than  one  could  rrasonably  or  indeed  at  all  have 
exjiected  in  \\\es^  reuiote  islands. 

fhe  little  island  of  (Jraiinsay  is  next  dc3cril)cd,  and  is 
represented  by  our  author  to  be^a  very  snug  spot,  and  to 
want  nothing  to  render  it  a  region  uf  coinplele  comfort  but 
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turf  for  firings  and  a  kirk.     In  all  these  islands  there  is  a  totij 
deficiency  of  wood.  In  former  times  indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  large  trees  still  found  in  the  morasses,  consider^ple 
•forests  must  have  existed.     But  now ^p  tree  will   ^row  to 
any  magnitude,  unless  immediately  protected   by  a    wall. 
In  summer,  it  is  true,  a  few  shoots  extiend  a  little  farther,  but 
the    biting  and   violent  winds    of  the  succeeding   wfnter 
never  fail  to  reduce  all  again  within  the  former  limrts.   That 
.this  is  a  feet  we  ourselves  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining, and  of  witnessing  the  surprise  of  a  new  imported  na* 
tive  of  Orkney  at  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  trees  of  the  south. 
We*remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  an  Orkney  mao^ 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life,  committing  his  '  carcase  to 
the  faithless  sea,'  sailed  in  the  packet  for  a  pott  in  Eng- 
land.   The   weather  was  bbisterdus,  the  passengers  were 
worn  out  vvi^h  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep^  and  were  landed 
early  of  a  morning,  by   their  own  desire,  at  a  little  dis« 
iance  from  the  place  of  their  destination.    They  proceedecl 
on  their  journey  in  a  carriage,  and  while  the  light  was  yet 
imperfect,  most  of  them  attempted  to  procure  a'' little  sleep* 
•The  curiosity  of  the  Orkney  mftn,  however,  .to  view  the  state 
of  the  country,  was  too  Irvely  to  permit  him  t6  indulge  in 
repose,  and  very  soon  he  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  rest 
ty  violent  exclamations  of  *  what  is  that  ?  what  is  that  V  or, 
in  his  own  dialect,  'Fat's  tat?  Fat's  tat  ?'  The  passengers  ima- 
gining that  a  robber  «pproai6hed,  involuntarily  felt  for  their 
purses,  and  one  of  them,  a  lady,  clinging  tohisarm,  intreated 
nim,  in  moving  accents,  for  God's  sake  to  tell  what  it  was  that 
so  terrified  him.    The  only  answer  to  be  got  from   him  was, 
*  That  tall  thing.*  Upon  explanation  it  turned  out  to  be  part 
of  a  row  of  high  trees. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  small  islands  which  seem  all 
to  agree  in  barrenness,  moderate  fertility,  And  the  possession 
of  excellent,  but  neglected  stations  for  fisheries,  we  were 
struck  with  an  amusmgly  simple  remark  ofDr«  Barry  regard* 
ing  Cavay,  a  little  spot,  where,  says  our  author,  *  thr^e 
families,  consisting  of  six  persons  each,  inhabit  and  live  on 
butter,  milk,  and  fish,  with  mxiGhsohriety,  indnslry,  and  decen-' 
cy  of  mannen*  A  debauch  upon  milk  and  fish  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  rare  spectacle. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  carried  on  with  ^reat  spirit 
in  many  of  these  islands,  and  the  produce  of  the  sea- weeds 
bas  there  afforded  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietors,  and 
b^s  in  many  instances  doubled  I  heir  former  rental.  The 
low  state  ot  agriculture  in  the  Orkney^  may  be  gathered  front 
the  existence  of  a-custotn^by  which  all  thetttrmipg  stoe)c^ 
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|MetiMls;Uadhorsa8r  catlle^  imd  part  of  the  erop^  belong  to  the 
UM9(Uord^  and  are  received  by  the  tens^Qt  on  bis  eotry^  and 
t^ftroa  bia  departure  |rom  his  faroi*  under  the  name  of  SteiU 
iotp  ;  A  prftcUqe>  ^s  Or,  Blurry  observes^  at  once  a  unark  ana 
^  cajqse  of  poiirerty  in  the  farjOier.    At  thf^  cooclusion  of  the 
&rst  hook^  tbe  ai;^hor  having  enumerated  and  oescribed  all 
the  islands^  profe8se$   bis  coilviction  that  they   forori  a  di8«« 
iirict)bj(.ho.iiieaQa  of  little  consequedce^  and  scarcely  in fe-» 
ribr  tGt  Zealand ^  one  bf  the  Batayian  provinces^  and*tliat 
they  demaod  only  a  due  portidn  of  fostering  care  tq  enable 
them  to  me  to  a  degree  of  importance  far  exceeding  the 
most  sanguine  expectptiod..    VVe  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  tjrutli  in  Pr.  Barry'^  .opinion  on   this  subj^ct^  and 
thotlgb.it  ha^  not  beeii  in  our  power  to  follovv  his   footsteps 
tritb  minute  accuracy^  we  ean  candidly  affirm  that  the  rea* 
iter  will  meet  hei:e  ^  niore  aoiple  and.icorrect  account  of  these 
klaods  than  ha9  hitherto  been^ord^d  by  any  writer.  • 

Ia  the  second  book^  Dr^  Barry  proceeds  to  consider  the 
early  inh^bttanU  of  the  Orkneysj  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms; the  people  who  succ^^ded  them,  and  every  ibing  re- 
garding the  history  and  antiquities  of  tliese  islands.     The 
nrat  part  of  thi^  disquisitipn  is  directed  to  the   investigation 
of  the  original  discovery  of  the  Orkneys  ;  and  the   preien- 
iions  of  various  languages, to  the  honour  of  bestowing  their 
present  appellation  are  weighed  with  mucbetyoiological  skill, 
and  the  conclusion   |s  altogether  as  uncertain  as  inquiries 
6f  ibis  kind  generally  lead  to.    The  Doctor,  however,  makes 
oat>  at  lasti  that  these  islands  have  derived  tlieir  name  from 
the  great  abundance  of  large  whales  found  in  the  Northern 
Ocean.  .  From  this  topic  he  proceeds  with  much  warmth  to 
prove,  that  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  his  native  shores   were 
not.  desert  and   uninhabited,  and  fairly  quarrels  with   an 
ancient  writer,  named  SoUnus,  for  asserting, that  the  Orkneys 
were  but  three  in   number,  were    without  inhabitants,  and 
covered  only  by  rushes.     Dr.  Barry  feels  very  sore  at  this 
lispersion,  and  assures  us  with  patriotic  vehenience>  that 
though  his  islands  may  not  equal   in  beauty  those  of  the 
Ardiipeiago  and  Ionian  Sea,  they  are  not,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, sterile ;  for,  continues  be>  they  produce  erain   of 
rarrous  sorts>  roots,  and  grasses ;  and  as  to  wood,  for  their 
deficiency  in  which  they  have  been  so  much  abused,  they 
ceriakily  oannot  be,  said,  without  limitation^  to  want  that 
commodityi  '  since  the  morasUs  contain  so  mafu/  half  putrid 
trees.* 

Dr.  Barry  concludes  after  grave  deliberation,  that  the 
Orkney  islands  received  their  first  inhabitants  from  the  nor« 
thcrn  promontories  of  Scotland,  and  every  probability  con« 
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tviTs  to  demonstrate  Cbe  truth  of  iMs  sapposkion.  0*r  MthoT 
adopts  on  this  sobject  the  hypotbe6i«of  some  former  writtirty 
that  the  Picta^  were  a  race  of   Obthic  extmcttoo^  imd 
emigrating  from  the  frozen  Kmilt  of  ancieiH  Soaiidinai^# 
lirst  peopled  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Scotland/ 
and  thence  proceeded  to  occupy  the  adjacent  ietands  of 
Orkney.     Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  tblloWs  that  the! 
manners,  customs,  and  peeo(iarities  of  the  PicftMi  tribes 
were  in  effect  the  same,  or  neerly  the  same,  over  all  the  dii-  , 
Iricts  possessed  by  them;  and  Dr.  Barry  aecorcKngly  collates, 
from  various  sotirces,whatever  particulars  be  has  been  able,  iiC 
order  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  his  forefathers^  and  to  Wt 
the  blank  pages  of  the  annals  of  Orkney.    He  has  thus,  vrith 
great  labour  and  careful  quotation,  selected  from   aneveot 
and  modern  writers  a  series  of  remarks,  which  woitkl  have 
been  just  as  applicable  to  the  elucidatidn  of  the  $tate  of  any 
of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  as  €ff  those  here  considered  :  and* 
^Tler  all  it  is  a  tnatter  of  considerable  doubt,  whether  the 
aborigines  of  Orkney  might  not  have  been  oTCehvc  birth  ; 
a  supposition,  the  establishment  of  which  would  altogether 
iQvalidale  the  greater  part  of  the  reverend  Doctor's  obser- 
vations'in  this  part  of  his  work.    There  are  certainlv  strong 
reasons  for  hnagining  that  the  Celts  atone  period,  however* 
remote,  bad  a  permanent  footing  in  these  islands,  as  well  aa^ 
on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Scotland,  where  their  descen-. 
dants  still  exist  and  retain  their  original  language. 

Dr.  Barrv  considers  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  inha« 
bitants  of  the  Orkneys,  which  are  still  visible,  as  of  tliree 
kinds.    The  first  of  these,  thetumuli  or  barrows,  were  us^ 
to  mark  the  distinction  due  to  the  mortal  remains  of  emi- 
nent  men,  and  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  various  parta« 
of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  British  dominions.      The  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  set  on  end,  which  occuv-  in  the  Ork- 
neys, as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain^  are,  we  think 
erroneously,  viewed  by  Dr.  Barry  as  the  work  of  a  Gothic 
race,  and  he  labours  hard,but  unsuece8sfal)y,togtveany  pro-* 
bable  account  of  their  erection  or  use.     We  have  here  also  a* 
sketch  of  the  third  sort  of  ancient  monntnents,  commonly 
called  Picts*-houses,  anda plate  is  afforded,  which  is  calculated 
to  give  the  reader  a  tolerableidea  of  these  singular  structures, 
wliich  are  probablv  of  most  remote  antiquity,  and  the  origi.* 
nal  desi|^  of  which  is  far  from  l>eing  perfecthr  under«loo4> 
diougfa  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  their  present  form  they  are^ 
only  the  ruins  of  larger  buildings.  ^ 

But  whoever  may  have  been  the  constructor  of  these  mo* 
numents^  or  whoever  may  have  first  inhabited  the  stormy 
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iovaded  atid  sabdued  about  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Alfred 
tJie  Gyeat>  by  some  of  those  Norwegian  tribes  who  ovetran 
-end  desolated  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  £urope.    The 
▼icinity  of  these  defenceless  isdands  presented  them  as  aH 
'ea;iy  if  not  a    rich  prey^  and  for  many  centaries  aftefr 
this  period  they  continued  sobject  to  the  sway  of  earls  6t 
^Norwegian  lineage^  and  sometimes  even  appended  as  a  feudal 
fief  to  the  crown  of  the  kings  of  Norway.     The  history 
of  these  petty  sovereigns  is  detailed  with  much  care  by  Dr 
Barry^  and  for  many  pages  we  have  been  compelled  to  wade 
through  micceseive  scenes  of  bk>odsbed|  where  one   barba- 
rous chief  assassinates  another^  and  is  himself  burned  alive 
by  a  child,  and  where  one  endless  round  of  murder^  desola- 
tioo J  raTfstimeni,  and  every  species  of  savage  cruelty,  fatigues 
the  mind  with  its  sameness,  and  cUsgusts  the  tasle  with  tlife 
spectacle  of  unvarying  ferocity..  To  enter  into  any  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  subject  isnot  our  intention,  and  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  about  the  year  1383>  the 
male  branches  of  the  Norwegian  earls  became  extinct^ 
and  the  Scottish  earls  of  Stratherne  succeeded  to  their  dig- 
nities and  power,  as  the  nearest  heirs  by  the  female  line. 
From  them,  in  a  similar  manner,  theearldom  of  Orkney  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  St.  Clare,  though  still 
held  as  a  feudal  tenure  from  the  king  of  Norway^    At  last^ 
in  the  reign  of  James  III.  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  islands 
were   mortgaged  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  for  part  of  the 
dower  of  his  queen,  aprincess  of  Norway, and  they  have  ever  * 
since  oontinfued  to  form  an  appendageto  his  crown.  Christian, 
dwn  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  a  powertul  and 
aagoci^s  prince,  was  induced  to  consent  to  this  alienation  of 
bis  ancient  domains,  partly  by  the  difficulty  which  he  found 
of  raising  money    to  carry  on   his  projects,    and   partly 
'bytbe  impossibility  which  he  perceived   ta  exist  that  he 
or  his  soccessot^  should  long  be  able  to  retain   the  sove- 
Migfity  of  these  distant  islands,  which  lay  so  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Sects,  and  wliich  were  governeo  by  a  chief 
whose  territories  were  partly  included  in  Scotlarid^  and  who&e 
conneKioirs  and  inclinations  centefed  entirely  in  that  king- 
dom. The  Orkneys  seem  to  have  derived  no  small  advanta^ 
from  this  change  of  masters,  and  though  at  first  only  the  ho- 
mage and  feudal  superiority  were  transferred  to  the  Scottisb 
monarch,  very  soon  the  earls  of  the  St.  Clare  family^  tired 
of  their  remote  sovereignty,  and  anxious  for  the  sale  comforts 
of  peaeeand  civilization,  resigned  their  possessions  iuto  the 
bands  of  the  kin^,  and  received  in  exjcfaange  various  grants 
wiibin-ibe  ancient  limits  of^c<Hland« 
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.FroiQ  ibis  eppcb  a  d£w  train  of  events  comtnenced  m  tbeae 
jsiands/whicb  ionnerly  were  connected  wjtb  Norway  neksa 
by'alliance^  descent^' and  allegiance^  than  by  resepibUnce  of 
manners^  similarity  of  laws^  and  identity  of  language,  fiot 
from  the  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Scottish  crown>  the  irihabitants  begao  to  be  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  tlieir  southern  neighbours^tillatlast  in  mao*- 
ners  and  in  language  scarcely  a  trace  is  now  left  to  betray  their 
Korwegian  extraction.    Various  plans  were  followed  in  the 

fovernment  and  management  of  these  islands  by  the  different 
ings  of  Scotland^  and  much  evil  was  for  a  considerable  time 
produced  by  the  practice  of  conferrijsg  tbeir  revenues  and 
advantages  on  greedy  favourites^  who>  conscious  of  the  short 
and  uncertain  term  for  which  they  held  their  authority^ 
plundered^  with  apprehensive  rapacity^  the  defenceless  iohii- 
DJtants.  In  process  of  time^  however^  they  were  admitted  to 
all  the  incalculable  benefits  of  a  regular  government^  and 
have  at  last  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  for  the  loss  of  their 
ancient  superiors. 

In  the  tnird  division  of  his  work^  Dr.  Barry  con^ders '  tliC 
'present  state  of  these  islands^  their  favourable  situations 
and  circumstances,  and  the  advant^^s  that  might  be  de* 
rived  from  them.'  In  the  6rst  chapter  of  this  book,  the 
Doctor  treats  of  their  natural  history >  and  assures  us  that 
there  would  be  no  ^reat  difficulty  in  giving  a  complete  ac- 
couiU  ^of  the  various  productions  tiiat  are  here  fonnd 
in  the  animal,  vegetable,  land  mineral  kingdoms.  Whethei 
.this  facility  arises  from  the  greatness  of  our  author's  know.* 
ledge,  or  the  small  number  of  objects  upon  which  be  is  en* 
abled  to  exercise  it,  we  pretend  npt  to  affirm.  But  certain 
it  is  that  here  little  food  will  be  found  for  the  gratification  of 
;tbose  who  hunger. after  new  objects  of  natural  science.  Of 
the  mineral  prgductions  of  t^e  Orkneys  wfe  have  a  brief  ami 
not  a  very  distinct  enumeration;  and  of  the  indigenous  plants 
a  meagre  list  of  the  LinnaBanand£nglish  names  is  presented, 
with  a  notice  of  the  places  of  their  growth.  At  the  end 
of  this  catalogue  Dr.  fearry  gives  an  account  of  the  vege- 
tables which  are  cultivated  in  the  fields  or  in  the  garden  tot 
the  suppcut,  the  luxury,  or  the  delight  of  man;  and  last  of  all 
he  ventures,  with  evident  feelings  of  anxiety ,to  apologise  lor 
the  absence  of  trees  from  bis  native  islands*  Again  are  we 
led  into  the  morasses  to  view  with  real  or  feigned  admiration 
the  stumps  aud  ruins  of  trees  of  other  times,  which  solace 
the  mind  of  our  author  for  the  present  nakedness  of  his  native 
land,Hnd  aninquiryisinstitutea  by  himto  discoveriif  tbatmay 
be  don^,  the  causes  which  thus  Ipd  to  the  extirpation  of  these 
from  the  Orkneys^   i/lft^r  mature  igonsideration  he  determines 
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^t  tbe  ancieDt  vfoqAs  may  have  been  cut  down  to  bui^^  or 
to  baild  Bhtps  and  formimpieiBentsofhosbandry  ;  or  be  con* 
jectares  that  storms' may  have  blown  them  away.  Or  tbad 
deluges  may  have  overwhelmed  them.  But  the  last  reason 
far  surpasses  tbe  rest  in  ingenuity^  and  it  is  sagaciously 
hinted  '  that  perhaps  there  ma^  be  something  in  the  air  of  a 
country  under  cultivation  inimical  to  trees/  We  believe  the 
leverend  Doctor  will  find  it  a  task  almost  as  difficult  reai^ 
a  tree  in  Shapinshay^  as  to  persuade  an  £nelishman  that 
wood  will  not  thrive  on  the  very  borders  of  tlie  best  cuhivalcd 
fields  in  the  worlds  a  fact  of  which  daily  observation  present 
him  with  the  most  agreeableand  convincing  proofs;  It  is  bow* 
ever  recomiuended  with  much  earnestness  by  the  author  to 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Orkney, to  bestow  greater  attention  on 
the  growing  of  timber,  and  to  adopt  some  of  tbe  commoa 
bjut  mdispensaUe  precautions  for  effecting  their  purpose^ 
without  attention  to  which,  trees  will  not  thrive  in  tnore. 
favourable  situations,  and  which  appear  toh^ivebeen  wholly 
neglected  in  all  former  attempts  to  establish  plantations  in 
these  abodes  of  winter  and  ^olus. 

Under  the  head  of  Zoology,  we  observe  an  enumeration 
of  inany  excellent  varieties  ot  fisb^  which  exist  in  great  ubun« 
dance.  The  lobster  is  caught  in  vast  quantities  for  the  Lon-» 
don  market,  and  sold  to  the  smacks  at  only  two-pence  a 
piece*  their  claws  being  boniid  with  twine  to  prevent  thetn 
from  fighting  and  maiming  each  other.  I'hegrey  gurnard  is 
also  plentiful,  and,  aceording  bo  Dr.Barry,'i$  no  sooner  hauled 
on  board  than  it  begins  to  ut^er  a  croaking  piaintivc  noise, 
something  like  an  angry  person.'  Wecannotanswer  for  the 
effects  of  rage  in  the  North  Seas;  but  the  voice  of  anger  has 
certainly  very  little  of  the  plaintive  in  it  in  these  soutlwrn  re- 
gions. I'he  herring,  mackerel,sole,tench,cod;8kate,  and  muiti* 
iudesof  other  inhabitant^  of  tbe  ocean,  abound  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Orkneys,  and  afford  an  excellent  and  plentiful  article 
of  sustenance  to  all  whose  laziness  is  not  superior  even  to 
their  desire  of  food.  A  great  number  imd  variety  of  birds 
frequent  or  inhabit  these  islands,  and  various  quadrupeds  are 
also  enumerated  by  oar  author  as  the  natives  of  their  sherey. 
Their  swine  are  very  numerous  and  very  Iean>  thougli  whea 
•but  up  and  properly  fattened  they  are  asserted '  to  acquire^ 
ID  a  short  time,  a  flesh,  which  for  delicacy  and  flavour  is  much 
esteemed.'  The  sheep  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  simiiar,  as  our 
juthor  says,  to  those  of  Ireland  and  Shetland.  Tliey  are  suf- 
fered to  roam  at  large  without  the  smallest  prote^iion  or  ask 
sistance ;  and  Dr.  Barry  observes,  that  had  Buffon  been  ac* 
qu^ioted  ^'uU  their  breed,  he  would  not  haveassei-ted "  thattbe 
8pectes,oa  account  of  their  natural  defects,caQnoUubsi»t  with* 
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4>ut  Ae  prateetiot)  of  maa/  Atiotiier  eurioat  cir<!unisttftf^ 
if  here  menUotiedj  whicli  We  extract  for  the  amasement  o^ 
.our  readers: 

*  Iq  those  little  tmidhaUted  istancit  tKat  are  callei]  hoIms»  ]>regnant 
awes  are  frequently  put  to  pasture,  in* order  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
^et  of  the  place,  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  greater  safety.  If| 
about  the  time  of  yeaning,  a  person  with  a  dog  enters  the  place,  the 
ewes,'  unaccastomcd  to  this  animal,  take  the  alarm,  suddenly  start 
Up  and  run  a  little,  when,  in  a  moment,  they  drop  down  dead,  pro- 
bably by  the  joint  influence  of  surprise,  fear,  and  weakness.  Such 
gs  have  died  in  tbi«  roaaner,  and  been  opened,  have  been  found  to 
Taotain  two,  and  sometimes  three  himbs  wilktn  them.  The  same 
.mnut  of  attention  to  our  shoep,  that-  manifestly  hurts  the  nature  6f 
the  carcase,  has,  withoat  doubt,  some  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  wool  also,  which  is  notwithstanding  very  excellent.  Insteftd  of 
washing  the  animals  carefully^  as  in  other  places,  before  they  be 
shorn,  in  order  to  clear  the  wool  of  what  may  be  hurtful,  it  if 
taken  ofl'from  them  in  its  foulstate ;  and,  without  regard  to  sorttngi 
in  general  all  kinds  of  it  are  mixed  together,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
manufactured  into  a  coarse  cloth  and  stockings,  for  the  use  of  the  ittr 
habitants,  and  for  exportation/ 

.  In  the  remnining  chapters  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Barry  proceeds  to  treafof  the  population,  agriculture,  and 
inanufectures  of  the  Orkney  Island?.  The  number  of. inba-k 
bitants^  according  to  him,is  about  '24,000,  and  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  about  150,000.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  suf- 
ficiently fertile,  but,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish islands,  suits  better  for  the. cultivation  of  turnips,  pota^- 
toes,  apd  the  grasses,  than  for  the  various  species  of  grain, 
though  coro  al^  may  be  raised  with  advantage.  The  i»aoui> 
facturesare  chiefly  those  of  linen  and  kelp,  which  last  indeed 
is  the  grand  article  of  produce,  and  has  been  exported  in 
•ome  years  to  the  value  of  30,000l.  -Under  this  head  also 
may  be  included  the  fisheries,  which  may  be  carried  to  any 
<:xtent,  and  with  prodigious  advantage.  According  to  our 
nuthor^  if  all  these  branches  were  pushed  to  even  an  inconsi- 
derable degree  of  improvement, '  the  Orkney  Islands,  instead 
of  being  a  neglected  and  comparatively  useless  province, 
would  soon  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  the  British  empire/ 
Whether  the  Utopian  views  oi  Dr.  Barry  ane  ever  lihcly 
to  be  realised  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  but  one  tiring 
is  clear,  that  these  islands  tiave  languislied  under  the  most 
omfavourable  circumstances,  have  been  treated  with  unitbrifr 
jieglect,  and  that  the  patriotic  wiahes  and  exertioiisof  the 
j-evereud  writer  for  the  aqselioration  of  tlieir  eondkion,  de* 
serve  the  warmest  approbation  on  our  ptf  t|  and  wf  bt^  wiH 
t     « 
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Iheet  pMronage  in  a  quarter  where  it  may  be  more  ti9efid 
to  find  it. 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Hiitoky  of  iheOrkMjns,  on  which 
wie  are  disposed  to  bestow  no  ineodsiderablte  portion  of  com^ 
inendatioD,  In  it  are  ik>ntahied  a  store  of  valuable  ami 
^curious  but  neglected  Tacts,  wdl  fitted  to  amtrsethe  hours  of 
'leisure  with  a  wholesome  and  i^greeable  recreation ,  and  adapt- 
ed no  less  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  penetrate  be/ortd 
the  surface  of  human  affairs,  and  fores^e^witn  the  sagacity  of 
jttst  speculatbn»  the  future  wditireofprovinces  and  of  nations. 
The  style  is  generally  siikiple^not  often  marked  withpecnliar 
beautie^^  though  the  destfe  of  fine  writing  seems  to  have 
dwelled  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  to  have  prod uctnl 
various  attempts  at  metaphor  and  comparison^  which  can  be 
regarded  at  the  best  as  slight  specks  on  a  work  ^nerally  es« 
timable.  • 


»j>u-i- 


Art.  IL^^SiricturfB  and  Remarh^on  the  Earl  of  Selkifk*i^ 
Ohsttvatioiu  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Utghlands  €^' 
Scotlandj  with  a  View  of  the  Causes  and  probmUe  Const^ 
qutnces  of  Emigration.  Bi^,  "Robert  Brown,  Esq.  Sharif -^ 
iubstitute  of  the  fVeitern  District  of  Invernc»^hir§c  8io* 
Murray.     I8O6. 

IN"  the  Crllical   Review  for  August,   1805,   we  offered 
to  our  readers  a  brief  inquiry  into  tbjs  merits  of  a  r<^cenc 
publication    of  the    Earl   of   Selkirk,  entitled  '   Observa* 
tions  on  the  present  StHte  of  ttie  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
wiUi  a  View  to  the  Causes  and  probable  Cunseqaemces  of 
Emigration.'    It  will  be  recollected  that  wc'exprescted  our 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  clear,  argumentative,  and  in- 
genious manner  in  which  tlie  noble  author  had  treated   a 
subject  of  some  delicacy  and  considerable  difficulty.     We 
acknowledged  our  acquiescence  in  the  general  statements  h^ 
afforded,  of  the  changes  which   have  for  some  ti:ne  beea  ' 
operating  in  the  condition  of  the  Highland  peasanlrv,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  progress  of  civil  and  agnciil* 
tural  improvement.     The  facts  which  Lord  Selkirk  add«ce4 
from  a  great  number  and  variety  of  sources,  the  candou?, 
with  which  he  detailed,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  directed 
them  <to  the  purpose  of  his  investigation,  wrought  on  bur 
minds  a  conviction  that  they  were  derived  from  the  sou^deat 
authority.     However  we  might  differ  from  the>  noble  wrtoer 
on  some  very  material  arguments  of  his  work,  w«  aooftp^ed 
our  entire  belief  in  the  fairtiess  of  his  repftsentations,  and 
even   ventured  to  encounter   bii  positions  on  the  ground 
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irbich  be  hltnsdf  bad  marked  out;  ^  .Nor  was  oar  CDRfidenob 
in  his  slatemenls  iKe  result  of  cursory  or  incautious  observ^^, 
tioD.  Tbeir  agreeQient  witl^  \hf\  various  publisbed  and  un- 
publi»ied.  j^ccouQts  occasionally  subpfiitted  to  our  attentioD| 
tbeir  mutual^  corroboratipii^  and  general  cprrespondence 
tlirougbout  a  lojQg  series  of  e^^^ts,  aided  by  the  .prl;*s|^np«^ 
tion  io  favour  of  uucomuioa  talents^  industry^  and  reputa^ 
tion^  constituted  in  our  opinion  a  body  of  evidence,,  not 
easy  to  be  confrdtlied  and  hardly , possible  to  subdue.  With 
somepain  therefore^  and  with  much  doubt, we  entered  on,  the 
perusal  of  a  declared  refutation  both  oObe  principles,  inii 
the  facts  of  JLoi-d  Selkirk's  inquiry.  The  author  of  thii 
lepl  V  has  very  judiciously  exposed  hi^  name  sind  bcciipatioi^ 
bn  the  title  page  of  his  pamphlet ;  for  altboUgli  w^  ourselves 
ate  incompeient  to  eslimate  the  degree  of  credit  respecjivehr 
dt^e  to  them,  yet  we  conceive  they  may  afford  to  v*9rd  Sel- 
kirk and  others^  who  have  embarked  widely  in  these  in-i 
Testigationt^Aome  guide  to  their  judgment  of  a  work  most 
penuriously  sparing  of  authorities  and  referenced.  . 

Mr.  BrOwu  professes  to  e)i&mine  Lord  Selkirk's  b^k  id 
the  tegular  otder  of  its  p^rts.    From  the  confusion,  haw^~ 
ever,  inseparably  from  a  htfsty  performance,  lie  has  notfrt^- ' 
served  a  very  concise  or  discSpiincd  method  of  inve^igatkin  \ 
vre  have  bad  frequent  difficulties  in  ascertaihirig  his  design,  ' 
and  still  more  frequent  disappointment  in  searching  fvt^  rhel 
inconsistency  of  niany  of  his.  positions  with  those  to  which 
they  are  opposed.    The  remarks  commence  iii  the  following 
manner: 

*  On  wy  arrival  in  Edinburgh  a  few  days  ago,  a  friend  favoured 
ne  with  a  perusal  of  Lord  8eliurkV  work,  entitled,  ^*  Observations 
on  the  present  State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  the 
Causes  and  probable  Consequences  of  Emigration/' 

*  Feeling  an,  interest  in  the  prosperity  of -the  Highlands,  where  my 
lot  is  cast,  I  read  the  book  with  attention,  and  b^g  leave;  to  lay  befoit 
tho  public  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

.  *  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  controvert  any  of  his  lordshipV 
theories,  borrowed  from  received  systems  of  political  ecotiomy,  of. 
which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge.  'But  I  am  bold  to  maintainjf 
that  these  theories  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of 
the  Highlands ;  or,  rather,  that  that  state  has  changed  so  rapidly^ 
of  late  years,  as  wholly  to  elude  their  grasp* 

*  I  hope  to  make  it  evident  to  ty/^ty  candid  reader,  that  his 
lordihip*8  knowledge  of  the  Highlands  is  very  superficial;  that  hit 
iotbrmation  was  ckiedy  derived  from  persons  who  had  no  partialicy 
towards  iheir  own  country ;  and  tktftt  bis  lordship,  misled  by  th». 
pMia^  examination  of  a.  district  or  .t«o»  made  a  sweeping  €0ucfais>0%  • 
that  all  the  Highlaads  and  isi?s  wer«  in  the  same  stale. 
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*  That  so  far  ftotti  the  Highlands  snd  isles  bring  t>Yerstodred  wfH| 
inhabiUnfs,  so  as  td  require  emTgration,  these  countries  Tequfiia 
fhe  aid  of-iiev  settlers  to  stock*  them  properly,  a))d  to  convert  to 
pro&t  all  tiioee  sources  of  indiutry  ^hich  natun  '^rasents. 
'  *  That  the  authorities  on  which  his  lordship  fdmds  bis  argumeofs 
are  obsolete  apd  wholly  inapplicable  to  .the  present  state  qt  tlm 
}iighlafid#  and  isles ;  ,and  (ha^,  in  fact,  po  #uthpritj  oldier  A&n  tefi . 
jf^rs  U  admissiblje.  '  .  .  % 

'That  ev^ry  indu^trioi^s  ipau  ipay  find  a  cpmfortablp  subsisteooei 
for  him^If  and  family  in  tb^  Highlands  and  isles:  and,  with  re* 
^»ect  to  those  who  will  not  work,  we  ^^hould  be  obliged  to  the  £arl 
of  Selkirk,  and  others  who  wish  to  Jtock  their  est^es  fn  the  other 
«d9  of  the  Atlantic,  to  take  them  from  us/  '  ^ 

The  reader  who  expects  to  findin'Mr.  Brown's  pampljlet 
an  adeqimte  or  satisfactory  acaoittal  of  the  various  oblige* 
tions  which  be  has  here  volutitarily  imposed  upon  himself, 
will  infallibly  be  disappointed.     How  for  the  vigour  of  the 
attack  corre^pooida 'With 'the  fierceness  of  the  meiiapeja  short 
inquiry  may  tend  to  disclose.  As  the  writ^^r  declares  that  the 
'  o;i^ object  he  has  JQ  view  is  to  set  tbe  pirblic  right  wiifi 
regard  to  jfitcU,  wbicb  he  states  from  (ocni  knowledge/  tt 
behoved  him  to  be  encompassed  on.  all  sides  with  epecilic 
'^ocffiktents^'Buthorrties,  and  references.     If  it  was  hU  wish 
to  set  the  public  right ^  in   contradiction   to  former  impre^ 
aions^  it  is  manifest  that  be  coticeived  theat  to  be  alrendy  in 
ibc  wrdng;  and  if  they  were  wrong  in  point  o(  fact,  the 
^onclnsibti  is  obvious  that  they  had   been  intentionally  ox 
unintentiqndly  deceived.     Thai  public^  however,   has   de- 
rived itis  information  from  the  very  clear  and  -candid  repre- 
sentations of  Lord  Selkkk  ;  n!lid  it  were  fafat  doing  c6mmoQ 
justice  to  the  noWe  writer,  and  common'  respect  to  gen er*I 
optinion,  to  adduce  freouent  and '  attested  evidences  in  sup- 
port of  a  controversy,  thus  involving  the  credibllily  oPan  in- 
dividual most  highly  respectable,  ahd  the' decision  of  the 
public  in  generaron  a  question  of  the  first  moment.     As  the 
fx)ntest  how  exhibits  itself,  the  most  impartial  spectator  can- 
not fail  to  rest  his  expectations  of  success  wi^h  the  party  who 
first  appeared  in  the  field,  accoutred  with  ^rms,  not  indeed  at 
all  poirits,  or  obsojuteiy .  impenetrable,  Uut  |)re(>ared  for  n 
longer  resistance  than  the  stoutest  champion,  naked  as  his 
present  ndversary,  can  maintain. 

'The  '  Strictures-  commence  with  a  somewhat  petulant  at- 
tack  upon  Lord  Selkirk  for  having  declared  that  he  exerted 
his  ability  to  (direct  the  curren-t  of  Highland  emigrnHon  to 
pur  own  iettleoietil<,  in  preference  to  those  ^f  tlie  CJnJied 
States,  oi'  Auieric^.    Th^  aulborV  contradiction  cani^s  with 
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it  the  ftk  of  an  impeachmmt  of  ^  nobU  iirriter'i  veradty, 
Aod  16  even  mude  a  snt^eei  of  some  impertiDent  reflections 
ion  bis  lordship's  well  known  *  disinlerested  and  patriotic 
Tiews ;'  wbereaa  the  couoter^stateaieot  of  Mr.  Brown  amounts 
tneieljrto  ibis,  ibat  in  manr  parts  and  among  maiqr  dasses 
of  Hollanders  there  conld^  m  his  own  opinion,  be  no  ocea-  • 
•ion  for  Lord  Sri4[tfk  to  labour  at  enforcing  a  line  of  con* 
duct/Wbidi  they  were  tbemselves  sufficiently  disposed  to 
|>nrsne.    The  merit  however  of  his  exertions  in  this  respect, 
which  tlte  jpamphletrwiriter  is  studiou$  to  decry ,  n^ijght  depend 
either  oi^  the  difiiculties  he  had  to  encoupter  in  directing  the 
views  of  the  individiuiU  with  whom  he  acted,  or  tne  perma- 
nence which  he  gave  to  a  desultory  sentiment  amon^  the 
<omainnityat  large;  wbiist  the  distinguidied  and  original 
merit  of  what  he  has  crriflfA  on  the  sul^ct,  consists  in  his 
having  es^tabli^bed  a  favourite  preditectioii  on  the  basis  of 
sound    reason  and  prudence.    His  accuser  wiU   tberefove 
pardon  us  if  we  pay  the  tribute  of  oonfid^noe  and  Jipproba-  . 
tion  to  the  correct  and  unassuming  narrative  ooniained  ijn 
tl^  '  Observations/ 

Mr«  Brown  next  proceeds  to  advert  to  Lord  Selkirk's  reprf  * 
aentation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Highland  peasantry. 
Those  changes  which  the  modern  system  of  labouraaddepen- 
dence,  of  civile  commercial^  and  agricultural  advancement, 
have  slowly  wrought  amouff  the  people  of  the  north  of  Soot* 
land,  are  slated  by  hislorasbip  to  be  now  arrived,  in  many 

1>artSj  at  a  great  and  pnessing  crisis.    The  overgrown  popu* 
ation  whicn  formerly  issued  from  habits  of  clanship,  froa^ 
the  pride  of  a  numeroi|s  tenantry,  from  the  local  residence 
and  unthrifty  notions  of  greait  lamllords,  has  already  received 
a  powerful  check  or  considerable  diversion*  in  consequence  of 
the  pi;o^ressive  disuse  of*  those  habits  and  liotions.    But  in 
proportion  as  such  changes  have  been  rapid,  the  difficulliea 
of  transplanting  or  adjustipg'tbe  superfluous  population  have 
increased*    Of  late,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
small  farms  have  been  laid  together  and  converted  into  large 
ones,  considerable  tracts  oi  laod  have  been  turned    inio 
sheep*walks,  and  whole  tribes  and  villages  have  been  removed 
from  |heir  aneient  seats.    Many  great  proprietors  have  aU 
ready  effected  their  ne>y  arnongeraepts  and  completed  a  new 
system.  Others  are  approaching  in  various  order  to  a  complex 
tioh  of  their  labours;  and'we  are  informed  by  the  Earl  of  SeU 
kirk,  that  the  revolutions  of  this  nature,  which  have  beep  ope- 
rating for  some  time,  have  now  ip  man^y  paits  arrived  at  n 
period  of  considerable  and  distfessing   perple:(ity.    These 
^ateo^ents  are  supported  by  pbundi^it  facts  and  indisputable 
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•uk^oritie^;  yetiiU|iartiaI  opponent  deda&aas  agaia«t  iMr 
Taliditj  ^  ana  without  addiuuDs;  a  siogle  docooMat  in  bis 
favour,  ap{)ears  even  to  confute  aimaelf in  the  foUowiag  vtgne 
aod  p^emptory  cootradicUoD ; 

'  To  sav^  repffifroi),  it  may  be  proper  to  femark,  that  th«  change 
whkh  his  Idr^ip^otnetimies  de^ribes  asadvaiTcii^  and  sometiiim 
to  be  at  thk  moment  at  a  crisis,  it  already  j^ast.  l^e  change  allud«- 
ed  to,  ii  from  the  wild  and  disorderly  state  of  feudal  barbarism,  of 
rather  of  clanship,  to  the  security  producisd  by  the  eiteBli^ti4if  the 
power  of  general  government  and  laa^;  a  cban^s  from  idhmets  atii 
;apine  to  peace  and  industry*  lliis  cbaAgei  I  mainUiin^  is  now  ef* 
fected  ;  and  all  that  his  lordship  says  about  it,  ill  ihe  pro|fefft  of  hii 
work,  convinces  me,  that  be  has  formed  his  opinion  more  iron  boeb^ 
or  from,  tradition,  than  from  actual  inspection  of  the  state  of  lk<i 
Highlands/ 

It  is  Bomewbat  uaforlanata  ibt  Mr.  Brown'*  iirgumetrt, ' 
and  depreciates  the  valae  of  his  treatise,  that  by  denying  the 
^reaent  deraDgenoent  and  partial  soDerflnitiei  of  popdlatioa 
3n  the  Highlands,  he  has  annihilated  all  question  -respecting 
the  proper  policy  of  its  disposal ;  a  sul^ect  which  occnpiea 
the  far  greater  and  more  important  part  of  his  inquiriea. 
The  conduct  of  the  writer  in  this  and  other  prooeediagi 
betrayv  more  animosity  than  prudenoe  ;    but  we  should  km 
unwilling  to  derogate  from  the  intrinsic  force  of  hia  reascra** 
ings  because  they  are  sometimes  misplaced,  or  conolied  ik 
terms  needlessly  hostile  and  severe.  This  attempt  to  demons 
strata  that  emigration  to  foreign  settlements  is  nti  expedient 
neither  required  by  necessity  nor  recommended  by  soiind 
policy,  may  at  least  be  deemed  laudable,  and  we  aredisposefl 
to  add,  in  many  respects  satisfactory.    It  may  be  recollected, 
that  in  our  former  remarks  on  Lord  Selkirk's 'Observations^'' 
ve  stated  at  some  length  our  reasons  for  preferring  almo^ 
every  other  practical  mode  of  disposing  of  the  superfluous  pa- 
pulation of  the  Highlands,  to  that  of  distant  or  permanenjt 
emigmtioii.  Of  the  resources  open  tothoRe,who  arecompelled 
to  quit  their  ancient  habitations  in  consequence  of  the  new 
£\'stems  of  engrossing  farma  and  extending    aheep  pastures, 
.    tl>e  following  were  enumerated  as  the  principal  and  mo^ 
inviting  :    The  cultivation  of  waste  lands  :  Agricniinral  and 
manufacturing   labour  in   the   lowlands  of  Scotland  avid 
various  parts  of  England  ;    The  extension  of  the  fisherlc't 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland  :  The  recruiting  of  the  army  :  Tbfe 
execution  of  public  works,  such  as  canals,  hi^h  roads,  &r.  t 
Emigration*  to  our  own  or  other  settlements  abroad.     On 
each  of  these  means  of  employing  the  population,  which  ^i» 
now  in  various  parts  sepjirating  from  its  native  soil,  we  ofTcr- 
4;U  a  k\Y  remarks.    The  result  of  our  judgmenii  contrary  to 
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that  of  Lord  Selkirk^  was  riven  in  fsvbtfr  of  any  one  or  all  of 
tbei&stpecKenU  enumerated  (exeepting  the  la«t)  in  preference 
to  that  extreme  resowce  of  emigration.  The  question^  how- 
ever^respecting  the  adoption  of  these  expedientSj  is  a  matter 
pot  of  cboicp  but  of  neoessity,  and  the  noble  author  hasbeea 
at  great  pains  to  deii^pnstrate>  that  all  other  means  but  emi^ 
gration  are  either  inadeqpate  or  uoappropriate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.  Without  questioning  the 
correctness  or  candour  of  his  statements^  we  founds  some 
scope  for  doubtipff  the  validity  of  bis  reasoning;  and  we 
exposed  with  freedom  his  too  partial  bias  towards  the  sysn 
tern  in  which  he  himself  Had  extensively  and  not  unguc* 
eessfttSy  embarked.  Mr.  Brown  embraces  opinions  on 
this  sul^t  wbich^  in  a  great  measure^  accord  with  our  own ; 
bnt  by  denying  or  concealing  the  truth,  that  considerable 
tracts  of  population  hate  b^n  and  ar6  still  likely  to  be  dis« 
possessed  by  the  new  measureof.engrossing  farms,  he  renders 
lis  own  scheinp  pf  policy  utterly  nugatory.  We  sbaU  insert 
}^U  wordf ; 

•  Tfcc  mountainous  Higliland  districts  have  never  been  populous  j 
^tin  fact,  the  great  mass  of  Highland  population  has  always  beeq 
accunulated  on  the  sea-shoi^es  of  che  Mainland  and  ides,  or  on  the 
numerous  bays  and  lochs  which  intersect  that  country.  The  remain* 
ing  and  lesser  division  of  the  population,  ih  the  interior  of  the  High<f 
Mnds  remote  from  the  sea,  is  situated  in  glens  and  valleys,  intersect* 
ed  by  rivers,  or  od  the  margin  of  fresh*-water  lakes,  which  can  only 
}ft  considered  as  exteusions  of  rivers, 

*  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  bis  lordship  asserts,  that  it 
nay  be  more  for  the  interest  of  a  landlord  to  cou&i^Q  li^rge  tracts  of 
land  to  one  tenant,  and  to  disposaess  the  small  occupier,  where  sucU 
land  is  situated  in  an  inland  country  :  I  say  this  inay  be  done  in 
certain  cases^  but  I  could  quote  instances,  in  t)ie  interior  Highlands^ 
directly  in  the  face  of  his  lordship's  whole  argu,ment.  These  cases 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  gentlemen,  who,  haying  stocked  their  moun- 
tains with  sheep,  without  dispossessing  a  single  tenapt ;  and,  bein^ 
influenced  by  no  nonsensicul  ideas  about  clanship,  invited  strangers 
|o  settle  upon  their  property,  built  houses  for  them*  furnishe4  them 
.with  seedy  and  with  lime  or  mnrle  during  a  limited  period.  Theiie 
occupiers  had  a  portion  of  waste  land  assigned  them,  rent-free  dur- 
ing a  certain  period ;  after  which  the  rent  was  to  rise  progressively 
during  the  existence  of  their  tenures.    -  Such  bargains,  as  far  as 

jtbey  have  com^  to  my  knowledge,'  have  i^niformly  proved  beneficial 
^to  both  the  parties.  While  the  landlord  laid  the  foundation 
of  progressive  Increase  of  wealth  to  himself  or  family,  the  tenant 
also,  by  having  the  full  advantage  afbi.<^  industry,  soon  emerge^ 
from  poverty  to  comparativu  wealth,  and  thus  addfed  \,o  the  permc\\ 
ii%nt  capital  of  the  nation, 
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*  Nor  is  the  engrossijj^g  or  enlarging  of  farms,  when  crops  are  the 
principal  object,  so  hurtful  to  population  as  bis  lordship  seems  to 
apprehend ;  provided  this  engrossing  have  th^  effect  of  extending  th« 
caitivated  surface,  and  of  rendering  the  former  arable  lands  more 
j^roductive.  It  is  true,  as  his  lordship  Justly  states,  useless  mouths 
may  be  discarded;  but  the  joint  operation  of  capital  and  skill,  will 
put  in  motion  a  greater  proportion  of  useful  labourers.  A  man  can« 
not  drain  swam p5,  inclose  fields,  remove  stones  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  substitute  useful  crops  in  place  of  barren  heath,  without 
employing  more  hands  than  operated  before.  In  other  districts  it  has* 
been  founds  that  engrossing  of  farms,  against  which  there  was  so 
niQch  outcry,  when  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  produce,  occa-^ 
sioned  more  hands  to  be  employed  on  these  farms,  "than  when  they 
were  occupied  in  patches  by  a  number  of  small  tenatits.  For 
confirmation  of  tins  fact,  his  lordship  is  referred  to  the  late 
Aeverend  Dr.  Robertson's  treatise  on  the  size  of  farms,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  survey  of  Mtd-Lothlan  by 
George  Robinson,  Esq. 

'  Such  districts  of  the  Highlands,  therefore,  as  are  favourable  for  the 
production  of  crops  by  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  as  the 
principal  object,  arc  likely  to  sufTt^r  n«  diminution  of  population  by 
rfae  enlargement  of  forms.  But,  exclusive  of  sheep^farms,  we  shall 
bave  occasion  to  show, that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  couh-* 
Uy  is  best  adapted  for  farms  of  various,  though  mostly  of  small  sise/ 

There  is  a  singular  obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  preceding  clauses.  A  faint  attempt  to  deny  the 
fact  of  dispossession  is  unaccountably  coupled  with  a  pro- 
visional scheme  for  Ihe  occupation  of  those  who  are  dispos- 
sessed. Now  the  fact  is  obvious  and  unconditional.  Where- 
ever  the  engrossing  of  farms  has  been  adopted,  a  certain  po» 
pulatioa  has  been  removed  from  its  ancient  seat ;  and  the 
number  thus  removed  must  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the* 
extent  of  latid  engrossed,  and  the  individuals  previously  maiQ-' 
tained  upon  it,  Both  L^ml  Selkirk  and  the  pnmphlet-writer 
are  agreed  in  this  opinion, that  consider«ible  tracts  of  Highland 
territory,  formerly  occupied  by  numerous  small  farms,  have? 
recently  been  converted  into  open  and  uninhabited  pastures; 
they  areagrefd  also  that  these  changes  are  likely  to  be  stiW 
more  extensively  adopted  ♦  but  ^vhilst  Lord  St:lkirk  pauses  at 
thi3  statement,  to  inquire  iuio  the  most  eligible  modes  of  em- 
ployini>  the  disiDJased  farmers,  the  pamphlet- writer  goes  oil 
to  specify  particular  districts  or  individual  estates,  where  tbtfs^ 
farmers  have  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  ^f  waste  land, 
or  in  other  occupations  similar  to  those  which  titey  had  quit- 
ted. ^The  one  assumes  a  general  position  from  singular  and 
partiaf  examples,  the  other  extends  his'ground  so  widely  a^ 
to  embrace  these,  examples  only  ps  casual  exq^ptipns ;  the.- 
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former  iufers  general  success  from  particular  good  fortme^ 
whilst  the  latter  is  anxious  to  secure  fiis  coon  Cry  men  from  the 
delusions  of  ho^  founded  only  on  peculiar  chances.  There 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  views  of  Lord  S.  to 
be  more  enlarged  and  sagacious  than  those  of  Mr.  Brown  ^ 
although  the  latter  gentleman  may  be  judiciously  employed 
in  controverting  the  respective  arguments  or  statements  ot^ 
the  former.  Mr.  Brown  is  doubtless  correct  in  declaring^ 
that  the  peasantr}'  dismissed  from  newly  engrossed  farms 
have  in  many  instances  been  continued  in  the  service  of  their 
landlords,  by  directing  their  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  or  the  further  improvement  of  land  already  cuhrvated. 
That  this  resource,  however,  cannot  be  in  the  reach  of 
all  dispossessed  tenantry,  is  obvious  trom  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion; and  that  it  may  be  wiihjn  the  reach  of  ar<!rry/<'m  is 
rendered  probable  from  the  folFowing  considerations :  Eitlier 
the  landlord  may  have  no  possessions   in  waste  land,  or  his 

Eossessidns  may  be  too  scawry  to  occupy  his  supernumerary 
ands.  His  capital  (a  common  case)  may  he  wholly  invested 
in  the  lauds  which  he  has  already  under  Culture,  and  he  may 
therefore  be  unable  to  supply  his  tenantry  with  the  requisite 
sitock  and  assistance  for  the  mclosure  and  fertilization  of  bar- 
ren ground.  Possesi^d  of  abundant  capital,  he  may  wish  to* 
employ  it  in  improvements  which  occupy  few  hands;  or  lastly, 
with  every  circumstance  in  his  favour  he  may  want  the  pru- 
dence or  inclination  to  adopt  the  measure  of  policy  here  pro- 
posed. On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider the  confidence  of  Mr.  Brown  in  theadequacy  of  his  pfan 
to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  depopulation,  as  inconsiderate 
and  immeasured;  wTiiIstontheotherhand,LoidSelkirkmay  be 
opeti  to  the  charge  of  under-rating  the  importance  and  prac- 
ticability of  this  individual  resource.  An  impartial  inquirer 
may  perhaps  suspend  his  decision,  until  more  elaborate,  au- 
thentic, and  specific  statements  are  adduced  ;  and  it  may  in 
the  mean  time  satisfy  the  zeal  of  Lord  Selkirk's  opponents 
to  re-assure  them,  that  not  only  his  lordship,  but  the  whole 
world,  a  e  fully  disposed  to  accede  to  this  opinion,  that  the 
employment  of  di$|K>ssessed  tenantry  in  the  inclosureand  fur- 
ther improvement  of  land,  will  commonly  be  the  wisest,, 
whenever  it  is  a  practicable  scheme  of  policy.  Mr.  Brown 
given  a  flattering  view  of  this  practicability  : 

'  «'A  nomcroos  and  increasing  |?opDlation  increases  the  quantity  of 
cultivated  land,  which   would  otbcrwiK'  rcmaia  wa^lc     In  maay^ 
parts  of  tbc  ntfrili-wc^t  highlands   and  i^les,    ihc  quantity   of  cul- 
Tivaled  land  ha^i   beun  doubled,  within  the  memory  of  inany  pcoplo 
drvt;  by  ibe  imp'.ov«UJclU  ut  inou  uud  ba/rcu  ground.     VVbco  an 
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bcreasing  population  requires  ^n  addition  of  cultivated  land,  it  i» 
Common  for  ihe  inhabitants  of  farms  on  the  cuobC,  to  take  in  a  large 
tract  of  adjacent  mo;JS,  which,  being  all  manured  with  shell-sand  or 
sea-wecd>,  of  which  ihcTc  is  always  on  thest?  coasts  an  inexhaustible 
abundance,  in  the  ct>urse  of  bcinij  cropped  for  two  or  three  years, 
vill  equal  in  value  any  other  part  of  the  farm.  A  still  more  com- 
mon practice  is,  when  tenants  become  too  numerous  on  the  cultiva- 
ted part  of  a  farm,  for  one  or  two  of  them  to  remove  to  some  other 
part  on  the  sea- coast,  and  there  form  a  new  settlement.  In  the  coursie 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  by  the  acce-j^ion  of  new  settlers,  and  ty 
the  early  marriages  of  the  children  of  the  first  settlers,  this  new  co- 
lony equals  in  population  and  value  the  origin^  farm  from  which  ie  . 
was  detached.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one  parish ,  of 
the  Long  Island,  aboirt  forty  years  ago<  the  east  side  of  the  country, 
which  borders' \1fifh  the  sea,  and  i^  there  wholly  moss,  had  only 
about  ten  fadifli.es  settled  upon  it.  Instead  of  ten  families^  that 
tract  has  now'tf  j^opulation  of  nine  hundred  souls ;  while  the  popu^ 
lation  of  the  other  side  of  the  parish,  instead  of  beiii^  diminished, 
has  increased.  In  other  parishes  of  the  Long  Island,  though  the 
uumbei's  cannot  be  so  exactly  ascertained,"  the  population  has  in-^ 
creased  from  the  same  cause,  and  at  least  to  an  equal  extent. 

*'  As  the  land  already  cultivated  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  ' 
to  the  extent  which  is  capable  of  culture,  it  will  require  an  incrca-' 
sed  population,  ^and  a  length  of  lime,  to  effect  the  necessary  improve- 
ment.    The  people  have  no  occasion  to  cross  the  Atlantic   to  cul- 
tivate waste  lands,  because  they  can  beturnished  with  abundance  of 
employment,  in  this  way,  at  home.* 

Mr.  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  the  ex  tension  of  cominerceantt 
manufactures,  even  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland, 
opens  a  wide  field  of  resource  for  dispossessed  tenantry*     His 
reasoning  on  this  head,  however,  isunquestionably  vague  and 
desultory.    Whatever  changes  the  slow  progress  of  a  cetUury 
may  effect  in  the  maniifactnring  industry  or  commercial  ea- 
terprizeolthose  regions,  it    is  an  undeniable   truth  that  thty 
could  not  be  effected  in  time  to  meet  the  present  exigencies 
of  depopulation  ;  and  it  may  even  bedoubled  whether  it  will 
ever  become  the  intei est  of  those  barren,  maccessibie     and 
thinly    peopled    territories,  to   embark   widely  in  commer- 
cial utideriaktngs.      Our  author  js  more  anxious   to  cotf- 
tradi^t  than   to   disprove  itie   statements  of    JLoid  Selkirk. 
But  few^  we  apprehend,    who   have  attentively  considered 
the  matterjywill  acquiesce  in  the  fairness  or  policy  of  his  spe- 
culations.    Me  has  with  more  truth  and  with   keener  pene- 
tration, disclo-jed   the   piHcricHoilny  of  extending  the  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  of  Scotland    and  its  isles.     To  this  part 
of  his  inquiry  wt-  are  dis|K»8ed  to   give  much  praise.     HU 
facte  and  at^ueiacais^  however,  diffor  so  wide}/  tiom  thos* 
A  8  <J 
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of  Lord  Selkirk,  that  we  pause  in  the  expectation  of  more 
specific  evidence  lo  sustain  I  hem,  before  we  finally  accord 
our  belief  in  their  correctness.  Mr.  Brown  is  desirous  to 
prove  that  by  annexing  to  the  occupation  of  fishing,  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  tract  of  land  by  each  fisherman,  the 
evils  incident  to  a  singularly  precarious  mode  of  life  would 
be  certainly  obviated;  aqd  that  numbers  might  be  induced 
from  this  security  to  embrace  an  adveoturous  though  lucra- 
tive means  of  subsistence. 

Speaking  of  the  shares  of  land  allotted  to  each  family 
emiployed  io  the  fisheries^  the  writer  says : 

'  That  these  lots  of  land  are  not  so  small,  nor,  in  general,  so  unr 
()roductiveas!»ome  people  imagine,  may  appear  from  this,  that  there 
are  several  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  tenants,  who,  pi«au^g  to  follow 
out  the  improvement  of  their  lots  of  land,  in  the  f^rM  instance,  to 
the  fisheries,  have  this  laa  year  solJ  such  quantities  of  potatoes  and 
grain;  as  did  much  more  than  pay  their  rents,  and  thatf  too,  raised 
from  lots  or  portions  offanns,  which  formerly,  with  a  similar  num- 
ber of  tenants,  never  were  known  to  raise  a  crop  sufiicient  to  sup- 
ply themselves  *, 

*  On  the  coast  of  Lewis,  a  very  great  number  of  the  small  tenants 
follow  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  ;  while,  in  the  village  of  Stornaway, 
which  has  been  established  one  hundred  and  fifty  yea rs^  there  are 
Jiqt  six  fishing  boats  in  all.  In  many  parts  of  Lewis,  «in  equal 
number  is  fitted  out  by  the  tenants  of  a  trifling  farm.  It  is  needt 
less  to  say  any  thing  of  the  villages  of  Tobermory  or  Ullapool,  for 
scarcely  a  boat  is  fitted  out,  fur  this  species  of  fishing,  at  either  ; 
while  all  a]o\)g  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mainland,  and  in  the  numerous 
isles,  boats  are  successfully  employed  by  the  tenantry  who  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Whatever  may  be  Lord  Selkirk's  opinion,  or 
that  of  practical  men,  as  he  calls  them,  experience  shows,  that  they 
have  formed  v(!ry  erroneous  opinions,  which  ihey  roust  retract  when 
they  are  divested  of  prejudice,  and  acquire  more  correct  notions 
from  existing  facts.  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  not  only  in 
the  West  Highlands,  but  along  tLe  hhorcs  of  the  Moray  Frith,  the 
fishers  are  accommodated  with  small  lots'of  land  ;  so  that  the  reverse 
of  his  lordship's  doctiine  is  clearly  eslnblishcd  by  fact, 

*  As  to  the  herring  lisher),  in  so  tarns  it  can  be  carried  on  by 
boats,  it  must  be  by  people  residing  in  the  Highlands,  who  have  a 
holding  of  lands.  The  herring  fishery  is  much  more  precarious 
than  the  cod  or  ling  fishery.     Some  }  ears  the  fiyh  visit  the  coast  in 


«  *  I  understand  Mr.  MacdonaUU  wlm,  I  hope*  \vill  excuse  mv  mentioning  it, 
lias  been  in  the  practice,  dunng  aiveral  years  past,  ofk»-tpinga  rcj^uiar  jour- 
Dtlof  the  improvements  carrying  (»n  upon  his  esruic.  It  cuntaios  much  valu- 
able infonw  at  ipn  cojicnrning  th«  cod,  ling,  and  htrring  fishcnrs,  and  the  hcK 
modes  of  carry  Iuf»  liu-in  on  with  vij^oiraad  >uc«C5s,  which  ii  niijjht  piuvc  uftc« 
U<r  to  lay  bffore  t'le  publi*;.* 
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smaller  quantities  than  in  others.  Some  years  tbey  only  remain  ^ 
lew  months,  or  even  a  few  weeM.  These  circumstances  poiut  out 
strongly  the  necessity  of  a  small  farm,  even  to  those  who  arc  possess- 
ed of  boats  and  mate:  ials  for  this  kind  of  fishery.  Without  this, 
their  sittiatiou  must  prove  truly  unpleasant/  and  their  sustenance 
precarious.  At  mnst,  the  fishing  lasts  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year  ;  so  that  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  fisherman  may  work 
athis«farm  ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  fishing,  the  farm  labour  may  bb 
carried  on  by  the  remainder  of  his  family. 

*  In  the  Isle  of  Mann  it  is  the  small  farmers  who  carry  on  the  her- 
ring fishery.  A  few  of  them  join  stocks,  an<i  purchase  a  bont, 
which  is  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  ions  burden,  and  half 
decked.  They  procure  asufficien:  train  of  nets.  At  first  they  go 
lar  nut  to  sea,  and  afterwards  follow  the  herrings  when  they*  approack 
the  coast  ;  and  their  operations  are  generally  successful.  As  it  is 
only  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year  that  the  fishing  lasts,  they  con- 
trive to  carry  on  iheir  farming  coucerns,  it  may  be  said,  almost  with- 
out interruption. 

*  So  far  from  the  fisheries  being  incapable  of  affording  employment 
to  many  additional  hands,  (as  hinted  p.  IS*.)*  't  is  a  certain  fact, 
that,  were  the  salt  regulutioris  so  framed,  that  this  necessary  x article 

'  might  be  procured  flee  of  all  duty  and  r(»straint  of  every  kind  co- 
lonies of  Dutchmen,  and  even  of  Americans,  with  large  capitals,  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  settle  in  the  West  llighlWnds  and  to  prosecute 
the  fisheries.  'I'he  period  of  the  herring  tishtry  is  tikoly  to  be  ex- 
tended, by  adopting  llic  method  pursued  by  the  people  of  the  Isle  of 
Maim,  who,  like  the  Dutch,  go  out  and  catch  thcni  in  the  open  sea, 
early  in  the  season,  and  eoatinue  the  pursuit  alter  they  come  upon 
the  shores,  or  into  bays/ 

We  shall  coocluck  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Brown'^  pam- 
phlet hy  again  urging  upon  our  readers  the  consiHeralions  we 
formerly  stated  as  the  result ofour  candid  examination, — 
These  opinions  have  been  neither  altered  nor  modified 
by  he  representations  of  tliiit  writer,  with  whom,  never- 
theless, we  accord  in  many  important  respects.  But 
whilst  we  praise  the  zeal,  we  must  censure  the  asperity  of  his 
conduct,  throughout  the  whole  performance ;' wlulst  we 
acknowledge  the  force  of  his  weightiest  arguJ^ents,  we  re- 
probate with  severity  the  ill-will  he  has  displayed,  and  the 
inapertinencieH  he  has  occasionally  indulged,  in  armigning 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  his  most  amiable  and  respecta- 
ble opponent.  VVe  sincerely  hope  that  his  leisure  and  incli- 
nation will  prompt  him  to  thcaciomplisiimeutof his  present 
design,  to  give  the  world  a  more  ample  and  satislaclory  de- 
ixionstration  of  his  doctrines. 

li}  respect  to  the  various  ujodcs  of  disposing  of  the  super- 
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abundant  population  of  the  Highlands,  we  are  of  opinion^ 
asf  we  staled  in  our  former  criticism,  that  the  first  regard 
should  be  had  for  those  resources  which  are  calculated  to 
withdraw  the  least  useful  part  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  aflbrd  the  occupation  most  ponsislent  with  their 
ancient  habitsand  the  benetit  of  their  country.  These  in 
order  of  importa^ice  are,  1st,  Agricultural  employm?nt3,whe- 
ther  of  inclosing  waste  land,  or  improving  the  fertility  of 
what  is  already  cultivated  :  'jdly,  The  extension  of  the  fish- 
.eriejs  on  the  coast  and  ibies  of  Scotland,  in  conjunction  with 
the  occupation  of  small  lots  of  improveable  ground :  3dly, 
Manufacturing  labour  in  the  south  of  Scotland  or  in  Eng- 
land: 4thly,  Recruiting  of  the  armies  of  the  united  kingdom, 
or  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  as  canals,  high- 
%vays,  &c. :  and  last  of  all,  Foreign  emigration,  whether  to 
our  own  settlements  or  those  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
r'lta.  Until  the  preference  iiraong  these  different  resources 
oe  finally  and  satisfactorily  established,  the  laws   of  sound 

f>olicv  $eeqi  to  us  to  require,  that  all  the  various  me«ns  of 
jvelinood  which  nature  or  accident  may  furnish,  shall  be 
Jeft  open  to  the  unbiassed  choice  of  those  who  are  to  enter 
upon  them.  1b  obviate  prejudices  and  to  remove  obstruc-t 
tions  which  may  lie  in  the  way  of  this  free  choice,  is,  for  the 
present,  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  business  iliat  we  can 
engage  in  ;  whilst  every  effort  that  aims  not  at  this  object, 
will  inevitably  tf:nd  to  disturb  the  balance  of  open  and  unU 
versal  competition. 


Art.  III. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  various  Diseases  of  ihc 
■  Abdomival  Viscera,     ]>y  Christopher  Uohert  Fembcrton^ 
MJ).  i'./f.6'.    8;'<>,     iSicol.     IbOO. 

AUTHORS  have  followed  two  methods  of  cultivating  llie 
science  of  medicine,  which  are  analogous  to  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  method^  of  the  mathematicians.  The  first 
consii'ls  in  the  relation  of  cases,  illustrative  of  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  or  of  the  operation  of  remedies  in  indi- 
vidual examples :  the  second  inkesa  more  general  survey  of 
the  signs  of  disease,  and  the  methods  of  cure  common  to 
multitudes  of  individual  cases,  dcnominatecJ  and  arranged 
in  a  certain  order,  which  has  been  generally  received,  or  is 
more  particularly  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  writer.  Each 
of  the»e  riiclhods  has  it^  peculiar  advantages  and  defects. 
I'he  first  seems  the  best  adapted  to  the  discovery  or  illustra- 
fion  of  ne>\  truths;  the  second,  to  the  expounding  of  ihos^ 
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^liich  are  already  known.  An  union  of  both  these  ma- 
4ho<l»  is,  perhaps,  still  more  Instructive;  of  which  some  ad- 
oiirable  examples  are  to  be  found  among  the  earliest  records 
x)f  the  ait,  in  ti)e  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates. 

Dr.  Pemberton  Imu,  in  the  work  before  us,  preferred  the 
method  of  gerteral  description  to  the  testimony  afforded  by 
the  recital  of  particniar  cAses.  It  is  cerluinlv  more  suited  to 
•the  design  of  his  work  ;  though  we  are  far  from*  tlvinking 
with  him,  that  the  species  of  conviction  is  in  both  cases 
equal.  In  truth,  in  the  latter  case,  the  evidence  rests  en- 
tirely on  our  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  facts,  on  which  his 
judgment  is  founded  being  entirely  v.ithheld. 

But  every  author  has  a  right  to  select  the  manner  in 
which  he  thinks  that  he  can  most  usefully  iustrtict  the  pub* 
lie;  and  we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  Dr.  Pembcrtoa 
has  performed  the  task  he  has  assigned  to  himself,  that  of 
giving  a  practical  treatise  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  more  common  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  with 
£reat  credit  to  himself,  and  that  his  work  will  be  very  use»- 
lul  to  the  young  practitioner.  It  is  divided  into  chapters,  not 
according  to  any  systematic  arrangement;  and  the  different 
diseases  of  the  same  organ  have  given  occasion  to  a  subdivi- 
«on  of  many  of  those  chapieri.  As  the  matter  contained  m 
it  is  therefore  of  grecit  variety  and  ciiient,  wc  must  content 
ourselves  with  some  remarks  ouv particular  pa:  ts, to  which  we 
think  it  useful  t6  call  the  attention  of  our  reader?,  or. occa- 
sionally that  of  the  author  himself. 

In  the  tirstcl^-xpier  l)r.  P.  very  properly  notices  xhechronic 
Vijiammation  of  the  pentonaum,  a  disease  which  is  of  frequenc 
occurrence,  and  butsligiilly  touched  upon  by  syslruiatic  wri- 
ters. This  attack  differs  much  from  that  of  the  acute 
species;  it  advances  by  degrees,  manifesting  itself  only  by 
occasional  superficial  pricking  pains,wiih  some  tension  of  the 
abdomen,  without  producing  any  inclination  to  go  to  stool. 
There  are  febrile  sym|ilonis;  hut  without  any  distinct  even- 
ing paroxysms,  or  any  hectic  llnslies  on  the  cheeks':  on  the 
contrary  the  countenance  is  full  ot  languor,  and  the  face 
pale  and  doughy.  This  condition  termmates  sometimes  by 
fatal  and  acute  peritoneal  indacnmation ;  sometimes  by  a 
destruction  of  the  organization  of  the  parts;  often  by 
effusion  of  water  into  the  cavity  of  the  Mbdome'n,  Jit 
demands  then  the  anxious  alieniion  of  the  practitioner^ 
as  being  equally  dangerous  and  insidious.  TIm^  lr4;aluicnfc 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  in  abstain-. 
ing  fro.n  fermented  liquors,  in  taking  away  blood  once  qp 
ilwjcc  a  week,  to  the  quantity  of  six  ouaces,  either  from  the 
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arm,  or  from  tbe.skin  of  the  abdomen^  and  in  keeping  the 
bowels  regularly  open  once  or  twice  a  day.  VVe  think  this 
chapter  very  judicious. 

Chap.  II.  The  Liver.     When  matter  is  formecUn  conse- 

aueoce  of  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Dr.  P.  advises  that 
)e  moment  any  tumour  is  discovered  which  gives  the  sen* 
sation  of  fluctuation,  it  should  be  opened  by  a  small  orifice. 
Is  this  advice  consistent  with  wflat  he  has  admitted  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  preceding, '  that  we  have  not,  by 
any  management,  the  smallest  controul  in  directing  ihe  most 
advantageous  route  for  the  matter  to  pass  off  ?'  We  advert  to 
it  also  more  particularly,  as  we  have  seen  much  mischief  from 
^he  activity  of  surgeons  in  opening  these  abscesses;  and  the 
advantage  g«iined  nas  always  appeared  very  problematical. 
The  opening  of  an  abscess  of  this  nature  into  the  abdomen 
)s  extremely  rare,  and  the  case  where  it  occurs  would  most 
probably  have  proved  fatal  under  any  management.  V^^e 
wish,  therefore,  practitioners  seriously  to  reflect,  whether 
nature  is  not  commonly  equal  to  that  execution  of  her  own 
purposes,  and  whether  they  are  not  likely  to  do  more  harm 
jhan  good*  by  an  officious,  interference  with  her  processes. 
The  operation  in  question  we  would  never  recommend,  unr 
Jess  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  great  and  ur- 
gent distress. 

In  treating  on  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  (Chap.  XIF. 
p.  82.)  Dr.  Pemberton  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  method  of 
detecting  the  seat  of  obscure  diseases  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera,  by  considering  the  functions  of  the  various  parts.  *The 
glands  of  the  body,*  he  observes,  '  are  divided  into  those 
which  secrete  a  fluid  from  the  blood, for  the  use  of  the  system, 
and  those^hich  secrete~a  fluid  to  bedischarged  from  it. 
The  former  may  he  termed  glands  of  supply ;  the  latter, 
glands  pf  waste.  The  glands  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  be 
employed  in  the  system,  as  well  as  the  glands  of  direct  sup- 
ply, may  he  considered  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  perhaps  the  stomach,  and  the  small  intestines  t 
and  the  gland j  of  waste  are  the  kidneys,  breasts,  exhalant 
arteries,  and  the  large  intestines.*  He  further  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  diseases  of  the  glands  of  supply  are 
attended  with  emaciation;  whereas,  in  the  diseases  of  the 
glands  of  waste,  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  not  diminished. 
ny  CQOsjderin^  the  sqhjert  in  this  point  of  view,  we  may  be 
assisted,  he  thinks,  in  approaching  to  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
flisorder,  by  deciding,  where  the  disorder  is  liot  situated  ; 
and,  consequently,  by  contracting  witljip  narrpwer  jimjts  the 
flilUcuUies  pf  ouf  leseajcheb. 
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This  speculation  is  both  novel  and  ingenious,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  built  on  a  solid  foundation.     Eoiaciatlon  takes 
place  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  when  the  parts  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  the  glands  of  supply,  as  Dr.  Pemberton 
terms  them,  are  perfect,  or  are  acting   with   extraordinary 
vigour.    Pain  will  of  itself  sometimes  waste  the  body,  as 
the  author  himself  confesses.     *  But  here,'  he  replies,  '  the 
ivasting  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  part  from  which  it 
proceeds.    A  stone  in  the  bladder  of  urine,    or  in  the  kid- 
neys,  nearly   stopping   the  discbarge    of  qrine  and  occa- 
sioning the  greatest  pain,  will  not  in  the  least  aflfect  the 
I'ulk/     A  strange  assertion   indeed  !     Let  Dr.  Pembertoki 
O'jnsult  Morgagni.     In  the  forty-second  epistle.  Art.  90,  be 
will  find  the  nisiory  of  a  girl,  who  died  or  a  disease  of  the 
bladder,  from  a  calculus  formed  upon  a  bodkin,  introduced 
into  the  urethra.   Among  the  other  symptoms  he  enumerates 
a  great  wasting  df  the  flesh  ;  and  he  ados  expressly,  that  the 
carcase  seemed  to  be  a  skeleton  covered  with  skin.     Equally 
follacious  we  regard  the  assertion,  that  *  in  scirrhus  of  the 
rectnm>  there  is  no  emaciation:'   p.  82.  Doubtless  such  cases 
-have  occurred.     But  it  were  easy  to  oppose  to  them  contra- 
dictory observations,  (we  have  at  this  moment  one  in*our 
eye,)  which  prove,  that  the  circumstance  of  emacic^tton  is 
accidental,  and  independent  of  the  seat  of  the  focal  affec- 
tion.    But  to  overthrow  this  whole  doctrine  we  have  only  to 
quote  a  very  curious  case,  which  Dr.  Pemberton   has  him- 
i^elf  given  us  in  another  part  of  his  work : 

'  I  have  seen  a  large  scirrhus  io  the  stqmach  C^ne  of  tht  glands 
of  iupply^}^  near  the  pylorus^  with  an  open  cancer  in  one  pan  of  it, 
wliicft  had  made  its  way  through  the  stomach,  through  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  (another  of  the  glands  of  supply)^  and  an  adhebion  had 
tukcu  piace  between  the  sides  of  the  abscess  in  the  pcritonacuni ;  so 
tbat  had  not  the  patient  bcon  taken  off  by  a  disease  in  the  aorta,  | 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  uhsCess  would  fanve  made  its  way  out 
through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen.  Still,  however,  though 
this  must  have  been  a  disease  of  very  long  standing,  the  body  was 
hut  little  emaciated^  and  the  patient  had  never  shewn  any  one  symp- 
tom, by  which  such  a  disease  of  the  stomach  could  possibly  have 
been  suspecte<L'  ' 

After  such  a  history ,we  hope  to  hear  no  mor^  of  this  piece 
of  theory. 

In  the  treatment  of  tj^at  species  of  palsy  of  tht*  hands, 
which  is  produced  by  the  poison  of  lead.  Dr.  P.  lias  made 
tiseofan  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  adapted  toplac^ 
the  muscles  jn  ^  fa\'ourable  stale  for  recovering  their  powcfj- 
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It  is  a  fipjint,  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  batlledare, 
to  be  fastened  under  the  fore-arn:.,  and  continued  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers.  The  object  of  tins  instrument  is 
to  take  off  the  weight,  appended  to  the  extrcmilics  of  the 
muscles,  under  the  idea  that  this  weight  is  a  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  restoration  of  the  muscular  power.  In  thje 
^i*st  tiial,  the  splint  was  apphed  to  the  right  arm  oiiJy, 
and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

*  In  one  month  from  the  first  ftpplicof  ion,  I  bad  tlie  satisfaction 
if>  find,  that  the  right  band  was  able  to  raise  an  eight  ounce  weight 
info  a  \mt  with  the  fare-arm«  by  the  power  oi  th«;  eNren*<or  roiisclc^ 
"whereas,  at  this  time,  the  left  hand  remained  as  perfectly  paralytic 
'aB  before.  In  live  weeks  more,  the  extensor  muscles  of  llic  right 
band  ba^  regained  their  natural  strength:  but  the  k^ft  band  rc» 
mained  perfectly  paralytic* 

'  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  improvement  could  be  con- 
ceived to  have  arisen  from  any  change  in  the  constitution,  and  not 
from  the  locaL  means  hero  ubcd,  I  discbHrg^Hl  the  patient  from  the 
hospital  for  one  montli,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  with 
*  the  left  hand  still  perfectly  paralytic,  but  the  right  hand  enjoying 
its  full  and  natural  powcirs.  The  ^plint  was  now  applied  to  the 
left  hand,  and  In  seven  weeks  the  power  of  the  extenwjr  muscles  of 
that  band  also  was  perfectly  restored/ 

In  other  cajses  of  paralysis,  which  seenuid  t^  have  arisen 
nierely  from  a  mechanical  caus^,  but  which  were   indepcn- 
dant  of  any  absorption    of  lead,   he   was  disappointed  by 
finding  that    this  mechanical  application  afforded  no  relief* 
VV6  think  that  Dr.  Pemberton  hns  been  least  snccessfnl  in 
those  parts  of  his  work,  in  which  he  has  not  wholly  confided 
in  his  own  powers.     Under  the  head  of  /Vim  infantum  rr- 
tnittens  he  has  copied  pretty  closjcly  (not  without  acknowledg- 
ment) Dr.  Butler's  treatise  under  this  title;  an  author,  whose 
palnological  descriptions  we  cannot  approve.     This  writer 
seenjs  to  have  confounded,  under  the  common  name  of  remit- 
tent fever,  a  variety  of  diseases,  requiring  different  and  even 
opposite  modes  of  treatment.     He  is  one  of  that  class  of  me- 
dical writers,  who  fancy  that  they  describe  accurately  wjieii 
.  they  crowd   together  a  multitude  of  symptoms,  which    are 
common  to  all  diseases  of  the  same  order.     JSuch   descrip- 
tions serve  to  perplex  more  than  to  instnict ;  to  conceal  the 
ignorance  of  the  writer  as  to  the  proper   seat   and  real  na- 
ture of  the  disease  he   has  undertaken   to  depict;  nnd,  un- 
der an  imposing  name,  to   supersede  the  necessity  of  accu- 
latc  and  scientific  discrimination.  If  we  except  the  article  in 
question,  Ur.  Pemberton's  work  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
iuuh. 
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EiUerilis  Qjid  peritonitis  ought,  we  think/  lo  have  been 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  disease :  they  often  exist 
together^  and  at  other  times  they  run  into  one  another  so 
closely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  discri- 
mination between  them:  they  reqnire  too  essentially  the 
same  method  of  cure.  In  the  treatment  of  enteritis,  Ur.  P. 
has  recommended » in  the  advanced  stage,  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  to  be  injected,  to  proctire 
evacuations.  We  cannot  recommend  this  practice,  having 
commonly  found  so  much  distress  produced  by  it,  tbat  few 
can  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  repetition  of  it.  The  DOtioa 
that  this  disease  is  wholly  caused  by  the  want  of  stools,  a 
notion  which  has  given  rise  so  much  to  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  strong  purgatives  in  inflammations  of  the  bowels^ we 
esteem  n  pernicious  error.  When  the  inflammation  is  remo?ed^ 
the  bowels  commonly  recover  their  powers  spontaneously^ 
the  secretions  are  duly  performed,  and  evacuations  are  easily 
procured.  The  sole  object  of  the  practitioner  in  the  first  and 
dangerous  stages,  should  be  to  remove  the  inflammation  ; 
and  till  this  is  effected,  we  deem  all  drastic  and  irritating  pur- 
gatives to  be  always  misapplied,  and  to  be  often  highly  detri- 
mental. 

Upon  the  whole  Dr.  Pemberton  has  presented  the  medical 
world  with  an  able  and  an  useful  work.  His  subject  and 
design  precluded  the  introduction  of  much  novelty,  either 
speculative  or  practical.  But  his  descriptions  are  concise 
and  l^jminous,  his  diagnostic  signs  are  clear  and  definite,  his 
practice  judicious,  decisive,  and  efficacious.  We  think  that 
the  young  practitioner  cannot  follow  abetter  guide  in  some  of 
the  most  arduous  situations^  in  which  he  will  be  placed  by 
Lis  professional  duties. 


AmtAV, — TheWanderer  ofSmtzerlahd,  and  other  Poems,  hy 
James  Montgomery.  iSmall  Si o.  London.  Vernoc  and' 
Hood.   1805. 

WE  acquiesce  without  reserve  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
ingenious  poet^  that  '  no  new  publication  awakeqs  less 
cujriosity  than  a  volume  of  poems  by  an  unknown  author.' 
A  severe  critic  might  be  disposed  to  add,  that  snch  indiffer- 
ence testifies  the  good  taste  of  a  discerning  public.  It 
were  needless  10  expose,  and  fruitless  to  bewail  the  irksome 
duties  of  our  ofGce,  as  examiners  of  the  ordinary  wares  set 
up  for  sale  under  the  abused  title  of  poesy.  But  we  Khali 
not  be  ciiaryedj  at   least,  with  ostentatious  candour,  if  we 
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acknowledge  that,  wearied  with  the  labour  and  disappoint- 
ment of  searching  vain  pretensions,  we  pause  with  satisfac* 
tion  on  the  grateful  refreshment  aflforded  by  the  claims  of 
genuine  merit.  Possibly,  however,  our  commendations  may 
be  loo  lavish,  because  excited  by  the  edge  of  contrast,  or  we 
may  indulge  the  sentiment  of  aamiration  too  freely,  from  its 
long  and  reluctant  bondage  to  austerity. 

The  volume  before  us,  whose  obscure  exterior  is  not  form- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  the  curious,  consists  of  a  small 
collection  of  poems,  addressed  to  different  subjects  in  various 
measure.  Some  of  them  have  already  appeared  and  been 
admired  in  other  collections;  but  the  principal  piece,  *  Th^ 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland/  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  the  world.  The  author,  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  has 
incidentally  disclosed  that  he  is  a  printer  at  Sheffield.  A  well 
attested  report  has  reached  our  ears  that  his  name  is  known 
16  a  political  party,  by  the  commission  of  some  irtiprudencies 
for  which  he  formerly  incurred  the  penally  of  imprison- 
ment. Some  of  his  [K)em9,  arid  one  in  particular  which  is 
supposed  to  relate  especially  to  his  own  condition,  may  satis- 
fy the  reader  that  the  poet  is  no  unenlightened  adherent  ta 
a  certain  sect  of  religious  enthusiasts.  -  But  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic both  of  religious  and  political  fanaticism  to  reveal  itself 
only  by  fils ;  and  the  jealous  admirer  of  loyally  and  sound 
doctrine,  may  venture  with  little  sacrifice  to  peruse  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  effusions. 

*  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  says  the  poet,  *  the  first  and  lon^st 
essay  in  this  collection,  has  a  peculiar  claim  ou  the  liberality  of  crilir 
cism.Whatever  its  fate  or  its  character  may  be,  it  is  neither  written  in 
the  spirit,  nor  after  the  manner  of  any  preceding  poft.  An  heroic 
subject  is  celebrated  in  a  lyric  measure,  on  a  dramatic  plan.  To 
unite  with  the  majesty  of  epic  song,  the  fire,  rapidity,  and  compres- 
sion of  the  ode,  and  give  to  both  the  grace  and  variety  of  earnest  ^ 
impassioned  conversation,  would  be  aa  enlargement  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  Parnassus.  In  such  anadvcnture,success  would  be  immortality^ 
and  failure  itself,  in  the  present  instance,  is  coa&ecrated  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  first  attempt.  Under  these  circumstances,  The  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland  will  be  hospitably  received  by  every  lover  of 
the  Muses:  and  though  the  poet  may  have  be^  as  unfortunate  at 
.his  hero,  the  infirmities  of  both  will  be  forgiven  for  the  CM>urage 
which  each  has  displayed.  The  historical  fact  alluded  to  in  this 
parrative,  maybe  found  in  the Svpplemetif  to  Cuxt^s  TraveUy  and  io 
tlanta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Cfmfederacif/ 

To  celebrate  an  heroic  subject  in  a  lyric  manner,  and  ao- 
pording  to  a  dratnatic  plan,  is  uhdoubtedly  anovelimd  by  no 
ineans  easy  species  of  composition.  The.poet,bowever,has  do 
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aimed  at  the  highest  order  of  that  species.  His  piec^  is  short, 
the  characters  in Irodiiced  are  few  in  number,  the  incidents 
confined,  and  ilie  plot  pretty  nearly  comprized  in  a  single 
historical  fact.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  wish 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  his  attempt.  There  is  some  origin^ 
ahty  in  thedesign,  and  considerable  success  in  the  execution; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  design  l>e  adapted  to  a  larger  sob* 
ject,  or  a  greater  genius.  The  undisciplined  meaaure,  Ihe  wild 
hregularity  of  compoRiiion,sa  well  suited  to  the  fireand  rapidi- 
ty of  an  ode,  are  also  adapted  only  to  the  limit  of  a  few  strik- 
ing images,  and  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  transitory  emotioii. 
Nothing,  it  is  obvious,  gives  more  pain,  not  to  say  disgiisl/ban 
an  attempt  t^overstrain  the  feelings, or  to  keep  them  too  long 
in  agitation  or  suspense,  when  raised  to  an  exalted  pitch. 
Bat  it  is  the  purpose  and  perfection  of  lyric  composition,  to 
rush  at  once  into  the  chamber  of  the  passions,  to  excite  with 
promptitude  and  skill  their  various  movements,  and  by  alter* 
nateiy  rousing,  soothing,  or  contrasting  thehr  violence,  to 
harmonize  their  tumult,  so  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  de- 
light. To  eflectthis  purpose,  there  is  no  question  that  a  short 
composition  alone  can  be  adapted  ;  nor  is  it  less  manliest  that 
such  a  design  can  be  suited  only  to  the  expression  •f  a  ftw 
incidents,  or  at  b(?st  of  a  rapid  and  broken  narrative.  These, 
thereforct  we  consider  as  absolute  disqualifications  for  the  use 
of  the  lyric  manner  in  'celebrating  heroic  subjects;  and  the 
use  of  the  measure  solely,  can  be  deemed  little  else  than  a 
trick  of  indolence  and  bad  taste. 

We  haTestated  ouropinion  that  the*  author's  efforts  at  poe- 
tical composition,  by  whateverdenomination  he  may  please  to^ 
style  them,have been  aitendedwith  success, and  merit thepraise 
of  original  skill.  But  his  skill  consists  chiefly  in  the  care  with 
which  he  has  avoided  false  ornament,  affected  or  trite  phrase- 
ology, and  common-place  topics  of  declamation;  and  his  suc- 
cess is  principally  marked  in  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  his^ 
narration.  The  lyric  metre  gives  an  air  of  spirit  and  variety, 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  not  ill  adapted  to  the  bre- 
vity of  his  subject.  The  story  is  as  follows  :  A  wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  considerably  advanced  in  years,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  his  daughter  and  her  young  children,  emigrate  from 
theircounlry,in  consequence  ofits  subjugation  bvthq French  in 
tl>eyear  479B.Ontheirway  they  arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  shep- 
herd beyond  the  frontiers,where  they  are  hospitably  entertain « 
ed.The  shepherd  entreats  the  wanderer  to  reveal  his  story;  and 
the  aged  man  commences  the  recital  of  circumstance*  relat- 
ing to  liimseirand  kindre«l,  interspersed  with  hiiter  reflections 
on  tlie  fallen  poaditiou  of  his  uativi^  kind.     The  guest  u  the» 
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prescDied  to  a  supper;  and  having  finished  his  repn^,  he 
proceeds,  at  the  desire  of  his  host,  to  relate  ihe  sufferings  and 
misfortunes  of  Switzerland  during  its  invasion  and  conquest 
by  France.    This  narrative  occupies  three  of  the  pwr/s  into 
>vhich  the  poem  is  divided.     The  uniformity  of  relation  is  in- 
terrupted by  Occasional  dialogue,  and  embelhshed  by  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  episode.     Of  the  latter  character  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Albert,  which  succeeds  the  more  gene* 
ral  description  of  the  battle  of  Underwalden^  where  the  pa- 
triotic hero  met  the  fate  of  his  glorious  resistance.     The 
story  is  simply  and  beautifully  told ;  and  the  pathos  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  close,  when  the  daughter  of  the  wanderer 
is  discovered  to  be  the  wife  of  Albert,  and  her  feeUngs  are  sa 
wrought  upon  by   the  revival  of  the  tragic  circumstances* 
that  she  falls  senseless  oh  the  ground^  and  remains  f^r  some 
time  without  the  appearance  of  life.     As  the  night  advances 
the  guests  retire,  and  the  wanderer,  left  alone  wiih  the  shep- 
herd, proceeds  (in  the  two  last/^ar/s)  to  relate  his  own  ad- 
ventures subseauent  to  the  battle  of  Underw^lden^  and  de- 
dares  his  resolution,  after   the   example   of  many  of  hi& 
coantrymen,  to  fly  from  'the  tyranny  of  France,  and  settle  ia 
bome  remote  province  of  America. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
poem.  The  scheme  is  brief  and  simple,  but  j^idiciously  devi- 
sed ;  the  topics  are  selected  with  skill  and  arranged  witU 
taste ;  and  the  whoIe,as  well  as  the  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
position manifest  the  hand  of  no  common  or  feeble  artist. 
To  denominate  it  an  epic  poem,  would  he  a  misapplicatioo, 
not  to  say  degradation,  of  that  respected  title.  The  appella- 
tion of  iyric  is  almost  equally  improper;  and  we  leave  our 
readers  to  determine  by  what  title  the  poem  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  criticism  or  admiration.  We  shall  select  a  few 
specimens  from  the  different  parts  of  the  piece.  The  open- 
ing of  the  poem  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and  makes  the 
reader  al  once  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the 
,    pertbrmanr:e. 

*  Shepherd,       "  Wanderer  !  whither  ilobt  ihou  roam  I 

Weary  Wanderer,  old  and  grey ! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thine  horae^ 
In  ihc  sunset  uf  thy  day  V 

•  Ifanitfir.      **  In  the  siirset  of  my  day, 

Stranger  I  1  have  lobt  n»y  home: 
'  WiHTV,  wa'ndering,  ohJ  nnd  giey, 

Therefpre,  ihcrefuie  do  1  roaui. 
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*IIerc  mine  arras  a  wife  enfold. 
Fainting  ill  iheir  weak  embrace;  / 

There  my  (]auj;hier*s  charms  behuhl  ; 
Withering  rn  that  widow'd  face. 

*  These  fcer  infants, — Oh  !  their  Sire, 
Worthy  of  the  race  of  TELL, 

In  the  battle's  fiercest  fire, 
—In  his  country's,  battle, — fell !" 

•  5A?p.  *'  Switzerland  then  gave  iFiee  birth  f" 

•  fyaud,         **Aye, — 'twas  Switi»erland  of  yore  ;  '  * 

But,  degradcktspot  of  earth ! 
.  Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more. 

•  O'er  thy  mountains,  sunk  in  blood, 
Are  the  \faves  of  ruin  hurl'd  ; 

Like  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
Rolling  round  a  buried  world.'* 

•  S/tep.  "  Yet  will  Time  the  deluge  stop  ; 

Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest : 
On  St.  Gothard's  hoary  top 
Shall  the  Ark  of  Freedom  rest." 

•  ^and.        ««  No !— Irreparably  lost, 

On  the  day  that  made  os  slaves. 
Freedom's  Ark,  by  tempests  tost, 
Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 

* SAep,  **  Welcome,  Wanderer  as  thou  art,. 

All  my  blessings  to  partake; 
Yet  thrice- welcome  lo  my  heart, 
For  thine  injured  country's  sake. 

*  On  the  western  hills  afar. 
Evening  lingers  with  delight,   . 
Whife  she  views  her  favourite  star. 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night."  , 

The  fpllowing  stanzas  relate  to  the  attack  .made  by  the 
Freni:h  on  the  valley  of  Underwaldea  from  the  lake.  After 
a  desperate  conflict,  tliey  were  victoriously  repeIied,Bnd  two 
of  their  vesscU  containing  five  hundred  men  perislied  in  the 
engagement.  After  marking  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
the  poet  breaks  out: 

*  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  might ; 
Buck  we  hurl'd  them  from  the  strand, 
'  Snll  returning  to  the  6ght. 

*  Still  repulsed,  their  ni^e  increased, 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  bU)od  ; 
Still  repnUed,  they  never  C4f used » 
Till  ihwy  founder'd  in  the  flood. 
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iJror  on  that  triumphant  day, 
uk[ider\valcien's  arms  once  more 
Broke  Oppression's  black  array, 
Dash'd  Invasion  from  her  shore. 

*  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired, 
fluttering  vengeance  as  they  fled ; 
Hope  in  ut,  by  Victory  fired, 
Raised  our  Spirits  fsom  the  dead, 

*From  the  dead  our  Spirits  roso^ 
To  the  dead  they  soon  return'd ; 
Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden^s  glory  burn'd. 

*  Star  of  Switzerland  I  whose  rays 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 
Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night : 

*  Star  of  Switzerland !  thy  fame 
Ko  recording  bard  hath  sung. 
Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue ! 

'  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 
In  the  wilderness  of  night. 
Ere  the  morn  awoke  tbw  shad^ 
Ir^o  loveliness  aiid  light : — 

*  Gallia's  tigers  wild  for  blood. 
Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold  ; 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  tlie  flood. 
Dark  as  thunder -clouds  they  loll'd/ 

We  shall  offer  one  further  extract,  which  contains  a  de* 
scription  of  the  aged  wanderer's  emotions  on  quitting  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  had  been  left  by  the  enemy  aaudst  a 
heap  of  slain,  covered  with  the  blood  and  reposing  on  the 
body  of  Albert,  who  had  fallen  iu  the  defence  of  hi>  aged 
father*in-law. 

*  JFand.      "  Aye  !  my  heart,  unwont  to  yield, 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright, 
i\nd  undaunted  o'er  the  ticld, 
I  began  my  lonely  ftight. 

*  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew  ; 
Many  an  awful  pause  between; 
Fits  of  light  hnd  darkness  flew, 
Wild  and  sudden,  o'er  the  scene. 

*  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed  } 
And  the  clouds  Mthwarl  the  bky« 
lake  a  routed  army  tic  J, 
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*  Sound«  and  voices  fJll'd  the  vale,  ^ 
Heard  alternate,  loud  and. low  ; 

Shouts  of  victory  swcird  the  gale. 

But  the  breezes  murmar'd  woe.  ^ 

*  Ml  climb'd  tbe  inountain's  side, 
Where  tbe  lake  and  valley  meet, 
Ail  my  country's  pd^ver  and  pnd« 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet* 

*  On  that  £^)m  and  gfaaslly  plain, 
Updertvalden's  heart*string^  broke« 
When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain*  •  ; 
And  her  jQcks  receive  ihie  yoke.     » 

*  On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  houn>        . 
From  their  mother's  farms  set  free. 

Oft  these  heroes  gather'd  flowers, 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

*  On  that  plain, in  rosy  youth. 
They  had  fed  their  fatlters'  flocks, 
Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  trutft^ 
In  the  shadow  of  thoM  focks^ 

*  There  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song,  ^ 
In  the  merry-mingling  dance«     —  '  » 
Opce  they  led  their  brides  )akM)g, 

No\y  i—^-Perditiop  seise  th«e,  France'!' 

l^ut  it  is  time  to  resign  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  in 
order  to  recommend  to  tjie  notice  of  our  readem  aome  of  tbe 
smaller  poems  cpnta'^ped  in  the  same  vpluipe.  '  The  Grave,' 
'  The  Vigil  of  St.  Mar}^/  '  The  Ocean/  '  Tb^  Common  Lot', 
and  several  others  have  copsid^rable  and  original  merit* 
We  shall  deviate  into  a  single  ex  tract. — '  The  Graye*' 

*  There  is  a  calm  foi  those  who  Wi^ep, 

A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep,  . 

Low  in  the  ground. 

*  The  storm,  that  wrecks  the  winter  s  k,       . 

No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  eyening's  latest  sigh. 

That  shuts  the  rose, 

'  I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head  '   ' 

And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil,  ] 

To  slumber  in  tdat  dceamlesa  bed 
From  all  my  toil, 

*  For  Misery  stole  me  at  ray  birth,  •» » 

Apd  cast  me  hope{ess  on  the  wild, 
1  perish; — O  my  Another  Earth  ! 

Take  (lome  thy  child ! 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol^  &,  Ai^nst,  ISOfii.  B  ii 
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f  Off  thy  ilttr  lap  thetf  Upx}^  nclitmi 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  (bee ; 
Kor  leave  ooe  wretched  tr^ce  behin^# 
Ej^mbling  me.  ~ 

f  Hark !— :•  ftrange  ^onpHl  a4^igh^  mifie  eat  { 
My  pul«e— Tipy  brains  runt  wiW, — I  rave : 
, — Ah  I  whp  f|4t  thoii  iffbose  yoice  I  hear  ? 
-. — <'Jam  theiSrave! 

f  **  The  grave,  that  never  (^a|^e  heforeii 
|iath  found  «t  length  ^  toi^g^e  to  chldj^: 
O  listeD  I— J  will  speak  no  more : 
Be  silent,  I^ridet 

<  *'  Arl^tho)^  %  yrptph.  pf  hope  fotlofi^^ 
11ie  victim  of  consuming  care  I 
Is  thy  distr#c^d  ponscience  torn 
By  fell  despair  I 

f  <<  Do  foul  misdeedf  <xf  former  ttinet 
Wi^g  with  remorse  thy  guilty  bi^eas^f 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimet 

J|f||irdjBr%  rpntf 

<<<  UshM  by  th^  furies  of  the  mind, 
'  From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  ^f 

Ah !  think  nofi  hope  not,  fool  {  to  find 
A  frieikd  ia  |ae. 

""  •  **  By  aH  the  terfors  of  the  ^mb^ 

Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  jtdl ! 
By  the  dread  secrets  of^y  won^b ! 
Byrfeadiiuidhent 

f  "  I  charge  thee  livp  f — repent  ^i^  pr^y  ; 
In  dust  thine  iufaiiiy  deplore; 
There  yet  is  mercy ; — g6  thy  way, 
•      And  sin  rto  more. 

f  **  Art  thou  i^  inourner  ?-Frbast  thoi^  knewif ' 
The  joy  of  innocefit  delights  { 
l^ndeafipg  days  for  ever  S^wn. 

And  tranquil  nights  f 

f  **  O  live  I -a|i4  deeply  cherish  still 

The  swe^  semem^rance  of  tbe  pas^ : 
Rely  on  hMty^i^  unchanging  Will 
For  peace  at  last. 

f  •*  Art  thou  a  wanderer  ?— hast  thou  seei^ 
P'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  I 
'^  shipwrecked  su^rer  hast  thou  been^ 
lkIU(ortunp'4  n^ark  i 
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*  "f  Though  long  of  winds  and  wives  the  spor^ 
Condemn'd  in  trretchedness  to  roam, 

Liyc  .U-thoii  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 
A  quiet  home* 

*  ^  To  friendship  didst  thoii  trust  thy  fiunt , 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 

Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 
A  snret  blow  ? 

*  **  Live  f^and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss^ 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 

Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold» 
'  ''Go  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found, 
Dfpowerihe  ftercest-griefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wouttd 
With  hear enly  balnu 

*  ^*  In  woman  bast  thou  placsd  thy  bliss. 
And  did  the  fair  one  faftbless  proved 
Hath  she  betr^y'd  thee  with  a  kiss, 

And  sQld  thy  love  t 

*  ^' L«^«  !-T*twas  a  false  bewilderiiyg  fire  t 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 

Thrills  the  foi^  soul  with  sweet  desii^, 
Butkill»  the^  heart. 

'  «<  A  nobler  flame  tball  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden's  rirtuous  charms  I 
Plesi  shalt  thoB  be,  supremdy  bletC| 
In  beauty's  arms, 

^rr^u^H'^^^y  Iot,-Whoe'ertheu  be,^ 
Confatt  thy  Wly,— kiss  the  rod, 
Attd^  in  thy  dmsiening  sorrows  sea 
The  hand  of  God, 

^ «  A  braised  |!eed  he  wHl  aot  break, 
Afllrctions  aU  his  children  fod ; 
H«  wounds  thpt^  for  his  merqr's  sake  5 
He  wounds  to  heal! 

^  ^  Humbled  beneaA  his  mighty  hand, 
Prostrate  hts  providen;?e  adoM  t 
Tts  done!— Arise!  He  bids  thee  ftmid, 
To  foil  no  Bkore; 

"1  ^°^*  ^''*^«^^«>' "» the  vale  of  tean ! 
To  realms  of  everlastings  li^t, 
Through  time'f  dark  wilderness  of  years, 
Pwsue  thy  flight* 
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*.  ^*  There  is  a  caliq  for  tt^os^  who  w^p^ 
"^  Vest  for  \yeary  piigriin's  found  ;  „ 

And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep. 
Low  in  the  ground ; 

*  "  The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 

God's  glorious  image,  freed  From  clay, 
^u  heaven*!  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 
A  star  of  day  ! 

*  "  The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  ; '  i 
ThesouI|  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Shall' never  die/ 

We  relqctanily  quitqur.  exaQunatioq  of  thiscpllcction  of 
poems,  whose  genuine  and  unaffected  beauties  are  scattered 
throughout  witlv.no  sparing  hand.  Amidst  the  mass  of  modem 
poetry,,  published  or  unpublished,  we  have   seen  few  com- 

{positions  worthy  of  more  careful  perusal  or  more   lasting 
ame.  ^ ' 


^RT.  V.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  including  a  Retrowect 
^fA«  Stage,  during  the  Years  .she  performed.  By  iu.  /. 
Young.  2  vols.  \2mO'  Qs,  ■  Aspqrne.  IScfc. 

AS  in  that  pleasing  novel,  the  Simple  Story,  ell  is  gaiety, 
Itnd  joy,  and  pleasure;  at  the  opening  of  the  worJc — but  age^^ 
and  altera tiot)  of  i^arapter,  and  misery,  at  the  conclusion  ; 
80,  in  these  less  pleasing  men^oirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  the 
careless  and  an^iable  y^ars  of  hec  youth  are  contrasted  with 
'l^he  falling  off,  the  misfortune,  the  itqprqdeQce  (to  talk  with 
a  fashionable  gentjeness)  of  her  more  iuivance4  life. 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Peregrine  Philips,  descended 
from  the  youngerbranch  of  ^  respectable  iamif^y  in  Wales  ;  the 
elder  branch  of  which  was  graced  by  a  long  line  of  baronets,  the 
iost  of  whom  was  cfceateil  a  peer  of  Irejaud  in  the  year  1776.' 

These  are  the  titles  of  ancestry  appertaining  to  our  frail 
fair  one,  and  stfch.  is  tlie  .boa^t  of  her  biographer,  whom 
we  perceive  to  be  so  uniformly  solicitous  to  exalt  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  h^f<^e,  that  perhaps  he  may  qccasibnall^  lean 
more  to  the  side  of  l>eiievolent  indulgence^  than  ot  strict 
veracity,  ^    »        ' 

We  shall  pgss  Qver  in  a  forgiving  silence  the  unlnterest* 
|ng  annals  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Philips^  andonly*  hint  that  h^ 
was  anenthusjasiicgdfnirerqf  that  notorious  political  bub^ 
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"tie,  JcihW  WJIlSrt.  But  wti  do  not  meddle  with  the  Jiufg- 
ment  of  Mr.  PMHps— sufficie  it  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have, 
been  a  well-meariidg  person,  and,  in  one  striking  instance, 
'which  we  shall  hereatter  recoYd  as  it  is  connected  with  his 
daughter^  history,  d  rtiad  bf  raoU  praise^w^rthy  and  con- 
scientioas  principles.*  *   -  .         .  '     . 

To  confine  ourselves  dhiefly  to-  Mifs.  Crouch,  anJ  to  dis- 
miss at*  once  some  of  the  Hiinor  diilracters  introduced  into 
these  volumes,  vre  shall  cursoHly  remark,  that  the  writer, 
who  is  oft^n  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  and  whom  we  sus- 
pect to  be  a  female,  (Ihough  we  plead  guilty  to  the.  charge 
of  ignorance,  when  we  confess  that  M.  J.  Youngs,  notwith- 
standing his  or  her  voluminous  publication^,  is  unknown  16 
us,)  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  primary  requisites  for  literary 
excellence.  Those  who  compose  in  tinglish  (not  to  mentiofi 
other  languages)  should,  by  the  help  of  grammars>  acci- 
dences,  vocabularies,  and  dittionaries,  pteviously  ac(Jnirfe 
some  knowledge  of  our  iiiblher-tohgiie;  they  should  wo* 
talksOf^  aviaries  of  birds'-^  nor  print  such  liiies  as 

'No  giddy,  light,  fantastic  airs,     . 
lu  her  eucbaatiog  farm  appears ;' 

at  least  we  are  here*  bold  enough  to  rest  Upon  our  owd 
opinion,  and  to  assert,  that  the  superfltrily  of  expression  in 
the  first  of  these  instances,  and  the  false  concord  in  the  se^ 
cond,  might  be  dispertsed  \Vith,  even  in  the  politest  circlet, 
liut  taste  is  a  caiileleon. 

After  the  necessary  musical  education.  Miss  Nancy  Phi-i 
lips  came  forward  as  a  public  singer,  •  made  her  first  appear*- 
un^e  on  any  stage  at  Drury  lane  Theatre,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mandane,  in  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes,  during  the  winter ' 
of  1730;'-^  '  and  was  received  by  an  elegant  audience  with 
tinbounded  applause*  This  short  extract  will  give  our 
Y-ead^rs  a  very  just  idea  of  the  tiewspaper  stile  of  pi^  and  . 

f>ane^}rric  in  which  these  memoirs  are  composed;  but  un^ 
ess  they  were  condemned  <o  our  duty  of  a  thorough  perusal;- 
ttiey  could  not  imas;ir^e  how  htrge  a  part  of  them  cotidiftts  of 
copies  from  old  pTay-bills,  of  dramatis  perSo&tB,  without 
Critical  remark  or  anecdote  ! 

By  way  of  digression,  our  author  introduces  a  high-flown 
"accouiit  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1780:  his  prt>Se  is  reallf 
run  mad  ;  but  as  we  wage  no  war  with  Bedlam,  we  shall 
toerely  qtiote,  with  pity  and  concern,  such  passages  as.'  the 
appalling  repbrt  of  life- destroying  bullets/ and  *  the  dreaded 
Uifijhtly  roat-  for  lights  !  lights !  lights  !* 

The  beauty  of  Miss  PhiHps  was  not  only  the  subject  of 
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jdaihr  p«r»jgr«pht  in  tbe  papers^  wbich;ce1ebfatec(  bet  ^  lovc^^ 
ly  Greciao  Qoae/  biit  procured  (oji  her  also  aime  more  aerl- 
oug  end  even  d^aperat^  admirers.  It  was  io  tne  sununer  oi 
1784  that  Miss  rhiUps»  whik  perfoHning  ^t  pobljo^  capti* 
-Tated  the  heart  at  an  Irish  gentlemaa ;  who*  being 
unable  to  ^vin  her  affections  by  his  vehement  profes- 
sions* actvalty  threatened  to  destroy  her  and  himself  if 
»h^  persisted  in  her  refusal^  and  saju]j .  thiit  if  be  conld 
not  get  nearer  to  lier^  he  would  shoot  ber  from  tlie  pit 
when  she  was  o^  the  stage,  and  thep  put  an  end  to  nis 
own  existence.  The  unhappy  maniac  was  secured  in  the 
theatre,  on  the  following  ni^bt  afler  h^  bad  declared  this  re* 
solution,  by  the  officers  of  justice. 

Anot^r  lover  was  a  minor,  but  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune 
and  a  title ;  and  Miss  Philips  was  very  improperly  prevailed 
upon  to  promise  ^clandestine  marriage  with  this  enamoured 
youth.  They  accordingly  eloped  together;  but  with  a 
.  prudence,  which  did  great  honour  to  a  brother  of  the  lady's, 
he  accompanied  the  tugitives  on. their  jouri\ey.  This  single 
circumstance  is,  we  think,  sufficient  to  rescue  Miss  Philips 
from  the  calumny  sh^  met  with  on  her  return  to  London. 
It  should  be  mentioned  too,  that  the  lovers  attempted  to 
procure  a  priest  to  solemnise  the^r  q»arriage  before  tneir  es^- 
^edition  4  but  no  Roman  Catholic  nor  FroUHant  mitiistcTs 
■from  the  ra,nk  and  consequence  of  one  of  the  parties,  would 
venture  to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony.  We  cannot  help 
observing  the  liberal  indiiferenoe  of  our  lovers  as  to  the  reli- 
gion according  to  whose  forms  they  were  united.  They  set 
out  howevcr,with  the  brother,  for  the  sea^coast,  intending  to 
pass  over  into  Scotland,  but  were  overtaken  at  the  port, 
just  as  they  were  about  to  saili  by  Mr.  PhiUps  and  the 
father  of  Ui^.  young  gentlemati.  The  former  hagLcqaunuui* 
cated  the  intelligence  of  the  elopement  Io  the.latter  imme* 
,  diately  after  he  had  received  it.  hidpseli]^  disdaining  the  idea 
of  his  daughter  stealing  clandestinely  into  a  family^  which' 
would  C4>nsider  the  allianco  of  its  heir  with  an  actress  as  a 
disgrace. 

,  Upon  herie-appearance  at  Drury^Lon^,  our  disappointed 
herome  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  exposed  to  the  sarcasms 
of  her  fellow-labourers;  and  felt  tliem  more  acutely  than  wc 
codceive  she  would  have  done  had  they  been  founded  upon 
truth.  In  fact,  as  we  premised  of  these  memoirs,  the  begin- 
ning,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  first  volume^iwhicm.  brings  the 
lifeof  Mi^s.  Philips  down  to  her  marriage  witH  Mr.  Crouch^ 
alieutenfint  in  the  navy  at  that  period,  (1785,)  contains  the 
account  of  a  very  amia.ble  character,  except  in  the  violatioD 
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^  doty  ahoft  fetofdei:  We  must  novr  feluelladily,  fbf 
mort  rtasons  ihtLQ  owt,  advert  to  the  com  tents  of  the  secoa4 
VolniiTe^  iiot>  howevefj  Withoat  prretioosly  extracting  au. 
itnecdorte  or  two  of  the  iCeinbles)  which  aref  almo^st  the  only 
instances  in  which  otir  aiuthor  has  foIBiled  his  promise  of  in-  . 
eluding  a  retrospect  of  the  stage  (any  further  tbaa  by  copy^ 
ing  play  •bills)  iu  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Croodb^ 

^  One  day^  when  the  conversation  ttifned  on  superxiattiral  appear* 
ioices  in  the  night,  whifn  Mr;  S.  Kerablc  happened  ia  be  present  a 
Mr.  Phiiips's,  he  said  that  he  had  once  felt  himsell  extremaly  sur^ 
prised  by  a  nocturnal  visitor^  when  he  la)^  at  an  inu^    Jk  was  abotft/ 
three  in  the  morning,  and  being  summeri  Ijght  eaough  to  distingiliili 
objects,  when  he  beard  something  rooviog  in  his  cbaml^^r)  and  pn>» « 
sently  beiheld  at  the  side  of  his  bed  a  dwarf,  singularly  Wabited^ 
who  gazed  in  equal  astonishment  at  him  :  but  as  small  objects  are 
not  so  terrific  as  large  ooes^  Mr.  S.  Kemble  recovered  first  from  hia 
surprise,  and  raising  himself  up  in  the  bed,  asked  the  little  figure 
what  he  Was,  and  what  he  wanted  in  his  room.     The  dwarf  aiis urn in^ 
courage  replied — '^  1  am,  as  you  may  perceive,  sir,  a  dwarf ^  come  %9f 
be  shown  at  the  fair  to-morrow.     I  have  mistaken  the  chamber,  no 
doubt,  and  was  frightened  when  I  saw  you  ;  who  Ate  a  fiant,  come» 
1  suppose,  to  be  shown  for  a  sight  at  the  iiair  like  myselL" 

*  Mr.  S.  Kemble  told  this  little  Story  with  great  humour.  Mist 
Philips  was  highly  diverted  at  the  timo«  and  frequently  repeated 
the  story,  as  she  called  it,  of  the  dwarf  and  the  giant. 

'  She  also  mentioned  frequently,  with  gfatitude^  the  spirited  con« 
duct  of  Mr.  John  Kemble,  when  they  were  performing  at  Cork* 
Mr.  Philips  being  confined  by  the  gout,  had  requested^  Mr.  I^emble 
to  conduct  his  daughter  homo  after  the  play  was  over,  during  his 
confinements  One  evening,  however^  seme  young  ofBcers,  belong, 
ing  to  a  rugtment  quartered  in  that  city,  chose  to  contend  for  tho 
honour  of  seeing  tlie  beautiful  MtsS  Philips  safe  to  her  lodgings  $ 
and  accordingly,  when  she  went  x,o  her  dressing- roomy  stationed 
themselves  in  the  passage  through  \yhich  she  was  ohlig^d  to  return, 
and  as  they  were  rather  more  elevated  than,  perhaps,  they  might 
llave  been  before  dinner,  they  disputed  concerning  their  rights  ft>  tlie 
temporary  Ijonour  of  being  her  cond-jctof  io  loudly,  that  the  fair 
subject  of  their  dispute  locked  herself  into  her  dressing  room ;  and' 
when  Mr.  Kemble  sent  to  inform  her  that  he  was  waiting  for  her, 
she  replied  to  his  messenger,  through  the  door,  that  she  WOuid  not 
leave  the  room  until  the  ofiicers  had  quitted  the  theatre,  as  she  waS 
resolved  not  to  pass  them.  Upon  this  they  were  politely  desired  to 
quit  the  passage,  in  \<4iich  they  had  stationed  themselveiy  as'  the 
doors  ol  the  theatre  were  going  to  be  shut.  They  said  they  wottld 
Aol  leave  the  house  until  Miss  Philips  did,  as  they  were  waiting  to 
attend  her.  Mr.  Kemble,  hearing  this,  took  his  sword,  and,  passing 
through  th^,  said,  with  dignity  and  firmness — **^  Gentlemen,  Mc. 
rhilipsi  who  is  C(>nfin<Hi  by  illness,  has  requested  me  to  conduct  hi^ 
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ilaughter  from  the  theatre;  and,  tis  gentlemen,  I  trust  3'Cii  %in 
not  molest  h«r ;  for  be  ashured,  1  &ball  maintain  the  trust  reposed 
In  me."  He  calle'cl  Miss  Philips,  and  told  her,  that  her  father  was 
a^nxious  for  her  return,  as  it  was  lute,  and  assured  her  that  sh« 
Would  pass  without,  interruption.  The  trembler,  scarcely  assu* 
red,  venttired  forth  ;  but,  when  she  beheld  the  officers,  would  have 
ran  back  to  her  room,  if  Mr.  Kemble  had  not  held  her  fast,  and' 
said — **  Be  under  no  apprehension,  I  am  resolved  to  protect  you 
from  interruption.  Ifany  gentleman' be  dissatisfied  with  ,  my  hp- 
hatioury  1  will  meet  him,  ff,  he  pleases,  to-morrow  morning,  and  if 
he  can  prov?  it  to  be  wroff^,  I  shall  be  ready  to  apologize  for  it.'' 
This  firm  and  manly  conduct  rather  checked  the  violent  spirit  of  tha 
c<lfitei]d«rs/  who  suffered  Miss  Philips  to  pass  ^ith  her  calm  and 
fearless  protector/  But  in  the  mof-ning,  the  commanding  officer, 
baring  heard  of  the  confusion  his  inferior  officers  had  occasioned^ 
called  on  Mr.  and  Misei  Philips,  and  told  them  that  he  was  extreme- 
ly sorry  any  persons  under  his  command  should  act  so  unbecoming 
tbe  chfiiraet^r  of  gentlemen,  and  assured  them  that  the  aggressor  or 
aggressors  should  make  whatever  public  apology  they  required.  Miss 
Philips  told  himi  that  all  ^he  required  was,  that  in  future  the  gentle- 
man would  go  from  the  theatre  with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and 
leave  her  to  go  home  quietly  with  her  father,  or  whoever  he  should 
appoint  to  conduct  her.  1'his  was  promised  ;  and  during  her  stay 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  was  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr.  Kemble's  prudent^ 
y%t  spirited  conduct,  on  that  occasion,  was  highly  spoken  of,  even  by 
tlose  whom  it  restrained,  when  reason  regained  her  dominion  over 
their  senses.  This  afiair  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  the  report* 
of  a  pariticiilar  attachment  between  Miss  Philips  and  Mr.  Kemble.' 

Bui  their  acquaintance  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  passed 
tbe  bounds  of  friendship. 

After  these  sufficient  extracts  from  the  work  before  us,  its 
remaining  portion  must  be  more  slightly  noticed^  and  indeed 
it  is  not  even  of  so  tolerably  amusing  a  nature  as  the  preced- 
ing, either  in  its  subject  matter  or  composition. 

We  shall  here  just  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  arc 
interested  upon  minute  points  of  theatrical  information,  that 
Mr.  George  Colman  the  younger,  produced  his  first  dra- 
ipaCic  attempt,  under  the  title  of  '  Two  to  One,'  a  musical 
comedy,  at  his  father's  theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  on  June 
the  19th,  1784.  He  has  since  kept  successful  possession  of 
tbe  stage  for  twenty-two  years,  in  which  period  he  has 
Htchieved  much  to  delight  the  public,  and  miich  to  entitle 
himself,  even  in  the  judgment  of  tbe  severer  few,  to  tbe 
character  of  a  very  able  and  hnraoroas  comic  writer.  In 
tragedy,  we  own  that  we  so  far  differ  from  the  general 
opiuipu,as  to  rank  him  in  an  inferior  class  of  acrthorft  altoge- 
ther.   His  dtbut  was  adorned  by  a  very  poetical  prologue 
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ftom  the  pen  of  his  father,  whose  comparison  of  himself  to 
Daedalus  on  this  occasion, 

*  Whife  now  with  beating  hearty  and  anxious  oyc, 

*  He  secjj  his  ventVous  youngling  strive  to  fly/ 

appears  to  us  particularly  happy  and  ingenious. 

Waving  all  mention  of  the  Hoyalty  Theatre,  built  in  the 
year  1785,  ando,f  Mr.  Palmer's  disappointment  in  not  being, 
permitted  to  act  pla^s  there;  waving  the  old  actress,  whoat. 
the  advanced  age  ot  eighty-five  danced  a  jig,  called  the  Irisb' 
Trot,  on  the  stage  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields;  waving 

^  the  betwiching charms  of  JcHxlan  altogether,' 

aod  various  other  amenities  ofa  similar  nature, we  come  atoace 
to  '  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  and  her  Cichbeo,  Mr.  Ktl/i/,'  wbo 
all  lived  in  one  house  together,  on  the  most  cordial  terms* 
upon  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman  who  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, from  Italy,  in  the  year  1787.  At  length  Air.  Crouch 
grew  tired  (as  we  naturally  suppose)  of  so  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened A  system  of  friendly  and  connubial  harmony;  and  bid- 
drng^  farewell  totliis  new  St.  Preux  and  new  Heioise,  solaced 
himself  with  the  pleasures  of  retahation. 

it  is  impossible  to  pfass  over  the  lenity  with  whidi  our  au- 
thor, a  friend  of  Mrs.  Crouch's,  treats  this  disgusting  subject, 
without  the  severest  reprehension.  Delicacy,  however,  for- 
bids us  to'coudeiqasuch  actions  and  sue!)  a  vindication  ot'thetn 
in  more  than  general  terms.  \Ve  will  merely  select  the 
strongest  of  those  terms  that  offer  themselves;  and,  ajier, 
having  said  tliat  such  a  community  of  bed  and  board  realizes, 
the  grossest  visions  of  the  most  corrupt  modern  philosophers, 
dismiss  these  matters  to  their  kindred  darkness. 

in  justice  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  it  should  bet 
added,  that  ail  her  filial  and-  didt'erly  duties  ieHYn  to  have 
been  discharged  with  exemplary  zeal  and  tenderness.  With 
regard  to  her  literary  taste,  bf  which  much  is  said,  we  can- 
not so  far  agree  witn  her  biographer,  as  to  consider  hereq- 
thosiastic  admiration  of  Cowper  and  Shenstone  as  very  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  its  correctness  or  elegance.  That  our  au- 
thor should  select  the  whole. of  Cowper^s  conceited  songs,. 
(for  conceit  is  very  compatible^  nay,  is  Almost  synouimous, 
with  methodism)  of 

•  •  The  rose  had  been  washM,  jast  wash'il  in  a  showV,' 

is  a  very  natural  proceeding  for  so  perfect  a  book-maker; 
but  he  illdefends  the  fame  of  Cowper,  who  ;e8t9  it  upon  this 
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poem.  That  Cowpcr  ha«  earned  an  honest  fame,  we  aref  fat 
from  denying;  as  a  moral  poet  his  precepts  are  excellent; 
but  his  Miction  throughout  is  iatioized^  and  cooiequeatly 
•tiff,  pedantic,  and  inverted.  In  harmony  be  is  entirel/ 
deficients    The  lin^s  upon  Omai,  and  those  beginning 

'  Englattd !  mritb  all  tby  fadlts  I  love  thc«  still/  kt.  &c. 

are  perhaps  among  the  best  of  his  efforts.  We  xtiib  be  bai' 
Written  more  Johnny  Gilpins. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Crouch*  tter  friends,  ^t  ftrfc  infonp* 
fd,  made  one  fruitless  attempt  to  separate  hef  from  Mr.  . 
Kelly  ;  but,  as  her  biographer  emphalically  obs^rtes*,  *  she 
M'as  a  woman;  and  not  an  angtlJ  She  died  (for  our  readers 
inay  be  tired  of  her  life)  on  the  2d  of  October  J  80a,  aged 
only  38  years;  and  *  aslone  Was  inscribed  to  her  beloved  me- 
mory by  him\  whom  sle  esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  her 
friends/  Her  husband  isyet  living,  and  6f  him  we  shall  only 
stxy,  volenti  nonfit  injuria^  We  are  glad  to  be  iWe  to  insert 
the  following  sentence ; 

^  Mrs,  Crouch  departed  this  life  with  grateful  lote  for  Itef  «fltc-« 
tionatc  and  attentive  friends  i  in  perfect  bannony  wi^  alt  the  \VorW  ; 
in  the  firm  bi*liel  of  an  eternal  Crcatori  and  in  an  humble  reliance* 
on  his  mercy/ 

To  those  readers  (if  any  such  e.xisf)  who  can  complain  of 
the  paucity  of  our  selections  from  such  a  work  as  the  present, 
it  may  be  answered,  thai  Of  Mrs.  Crouch  herself  nothing 
material  remains  untold;  and  that  as  to  her  family,  the  in* 
formation  respecting  them  chiefly  consists  of  such  important 
and  interesting  particulars  as  those  with  which  we  shall  coa* 
elude  our  extracts  and  critiqoe  : 

*In  the  summer  of  the  year  >7S0,Mr.  Philips  cluefly  resided  at  Broa4« 
stairs;  bis  sister  in  E6sex  ;  and  Captain  liorrebow  (Mrs.  Crouch's 
brotber-in-law)  took  a  house  at  Swansea  in  \Val(:s ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  seasc^u,  Mrs.  Horrebow  Visited  her  sister  at  Liverpool '!  1 !  \IL 


Art.  VI. — TranMction$  of  the  Royal  Sotiei^  of  Edinburgh. 
VoLVL     F&rt  L      Caddl.     1606. 

Art.  1.  A  Descriptionof  the  Strata  which  occur  in  ascending 
from  the  Plains  of  KincaFdiAesbsre  to  tlie  Saniiiiit  of  Mount 
Battoc,  one  of  the  most  elevated  i'oints  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  By  LieMt.  Gc^onel  loiriey. 
F.R.S.  Ed.— The  study  of  mineralogy,  which  naw.  auraetv 
fo  great  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific  worlds  owes 
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Aiicb  of  t4s  aUfaction,  a^  well  as  part  of  its  progress^  to  thos* 
theories  wliiohbav^  been  invented  to  explain^  and  if  possible 
to  reduce  to  some  distinct  and  general  beads^  the  rariou* 
phenomena  which  appear  in  the  sub<»ta^ce  of  our  globe.  Yet 
the  passions  of  men,  silive  with  a  morbid  irritabiUty  to  the 
feelings  of  wounded  vanity,  h^ve  not  always  been  able  to  con* 
template  wkh  the  sober  eye  of  pbiiosopny  objects  sa  Hnio-- 
tereating  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  the  rocks  of  the  mooa« 
tain  or  the  ^rata  of  the  mine;  and  ao  completely  has  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  tlie 
subject  of  gc  o'ogy,  suffered  their  jurlgment  to  be  distorted 
*  by  their  allHuou  for  the  reigns  of  Neptune  or  Pluto,  by* 
their  opposite  hatred  of  water  or  of  fire,  that  tlie  cool  and 
sensible  remarks  of  Colonel  Imrie,  who  has  wholly  avoided 
every  observation  regarding  eitber  of  the  contending  theo» 
ries,  must  be,  received  as  a  valoable  acquisition  to  the  facts 
already  known.  A  go<5d  theory  ought  to  explain  the  cmise 
of  every  phenomenon;  and  even  if  the  descriptions  of  the  au* 
«thar  uf  tlie  article  beroi*e  us  should  not  be  found  to  coincide 
with  the  proposed  explanations,  we  shall  at  least  bavetbe 
aatta&c^n  of  knowing  that  tbe  y^ry  failure  will  bring  us 
neitrer  the  true  hyputitesis. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Hut* 
toaiau  theory  of  the  earth,  a  degree  of  attention,  before 4in« 
tliought  of,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  spots  where  the  pri* 
mary  and  secondary  strata  are  contiguous  to  each  ot^cr.  Ac^ 
cording  U),  that  mode  of  explaining  the  formation  of  oaf 

5 lobe  InXf^  its  present  arrangement,  these  two  sorts  of  strata 
iffer  extremely  from  each  otlier  in  their  authquity,  and  in 
the  processes  which  they  have  undergone,  if  however  tliis 
be  so  in  reklity,  marks  of  such  changes  ought  to  be  percepti-* 
ble  every  wheie,  but  most  frequently  and  by  far  the  nii)stdi9« 
tinctly  at  those  pmnts  where  the  more  imctent  touch  the  more 
fnodef n  portions  of  the  eartb.  This  word  antiquity,  it  munt 
be  remarked,  ia  not  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  substarice^ 
but  merely  to  the  form  of  the  strata.  13ut  if  such  marl^  shouki 
sot  be  discernible,  at  least  nothing  opposite  or  iaconsisleat 
with  the  tljcory  ought.lo  be  found. 

Colonel  Imrie  inibrms  us,  that  the  Grampien  mountatna 
arise  from  the  Alpioe  region*  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland i 
and  forming  three  ranges  of  parallel  hills,  advance^n  an 
eastern  direction  to  meet  the  German  ocean  near  the  town 
of  Aberdeen.  The  river  North  Esk  has  itt  origin  amon|i{f 
these  mountains,,  and  first  running  eastward,  at  Inst  changes 
its^ course,. and  peiiettrates  across  the  Grampinos  flowing  to 
the  aoutbi    An  op|K>rtunity  was  thus  afforded  to  th€[  iateW^ 
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ligeiltflclivilfof,CoI.  Iniriei  to  observe  with  uDcom'moii  9A^ 
Tantagea^  the  position  of  the  strata  in  the  bed  of  this  river  for 
a  space  nearly  of  six  miles,  froqs  the  horizontal  sandstone  ia 
the  plain  to  the  granite  of  Mount  Battoc.  This  paper,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  a  statement  of  faqts,  does  not  admit 
of  a  very  easy  abridgn^ent.  At  the  end  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  a  plate,  in  which  the  position  and  ftuccessioo  of 
the  strata  is  laid  down  with  much  apparent  accuracy,  and  by 
'  means  of  which  assistance  a  much  better  idea  inay  be  obtain- 
ed of  these  circumstances,  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  view 
of  the  actual  strata  to  any  other  than  a  person  familiarised 
with  the  inspection  and  consideration  of  such  phenomena. 

The  colonel  IrnVels  from  the  plains  of  Kincardineshire^ 
up  the  course  of  the  North  Esk.  At  the  point  of  his  depart 
ture«  the  native  rock  consists  of  a  siliceous  sandstone  in 
layers  of  from  one  inch  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  perfectly 
horizontals  But  as  it  approaches  the  Grampians  it  begins  to 
rise  or  be  set  oh  end,  and  ^t  last  becomes  perfl^ctly  vertical  in 
its  po«»iiion.  No  organic  remains  are  mentioned  to  have 
been  found  in  it,  but  it  contains  abundance  of  water-worn 
pebbles.  It  is  also  observed  to  be  more  «o]id  the  nearer  it 
approaches  the  mountams.  Where  it  has  attained  its  verti- 
cal situation  a. bed  of  whinstone  forty  feet  broad  is  interpo« 
sed  between  the  strata,  and  two  small  jets  of  the  same  mate- 
rial are  remarked  to  have  disrupted  the  layers  of  sandstone^ 
and  J  arising  from  the  main  bed  of  whin,  to  penetrate  in  a 
sig-zag  manner,  decreasing  in  diameter  as  they  ascend,  and 
terminating  before  they  reach  the  surface.  The  river  has 
in  this  place  worn  down  the  strata  to  a  depth  of  fifty  or  six- 
ty feet,  and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  remarking  a  cu- 
rious fact,  happiW  illustrative  of  the  theory  which  supposes 
the  ancient  liquefaction  of  basalt. 

^  Soon  after  this  point  the  sandstone  is  gradually  converted 
into  a  sort  of  plum-pudding  rock,  and  of  this  there  ia  a  stra- 
tum 400  yards  thick,  or  followed  by  layers  of  grit.  Then 
comes  porphyry  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  and  next  again  a 
confused  mass  ofdiffereut  ingredients,  which,  Itowever,  are 
still  stratified.  Various  argillaceous  substances,  intermixed 
with  beds  of  whin,  are  afterwards  noticed  ;  and  another  sin- 
gular appearance  is  remarked  where  the  whin  divides  itself 
into  three  branches  in  its  way  to  the  surface. 

The  river  now  ceases  to  be  deeply  in^bedded  in  the  rocks, 
and  Colonel  Imrie  is  obliged  to  pursue  his  researches  iii  the 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  which  afTurdtM  more  favourable  op- 
porttmitics  for  observation.  In  thisconi<^  he  attended  es<^ 
liecially   to  the  alternations' of  porphyry   aod   micaceous 

I 
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sliistus;  and  be  seems  tob^  of  opinion  tbatlhe  former  coa- 
sists  of  vertical.  dykes>  which  cut  ihe  latter  at  right  angles. 
In  one  placq  a  large  mass  of  unconnected  jasper  was  founds 
about  tiiirty  feet  long  and  ten  broad.  The  central  moant'ains 
of  the  Grampian  chain  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite:  but 
micaceous  shistus  aud  grauitelleare  in  many  places  super- 
incumbent, though  every  where,  in  elevated  situations,  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  and  leaving  the  granite  ex  poled  to 
the  eye.  ^Cploncl  linrie  finishes  his  series  of  observations 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  Battoc,  and  alter  a  most  able  de^ 
scription  of  the  strata  of  that  part  of  Scothmd,  gives  us  rea- 
son to  hope  for  some  furtiier  remarks  up6n  the  same  subject 
at  a  future  period.  The  whole  of  tlie  paper  before  us  seems^ 
in  our  idea>  to  contribute  to  the  further  support  of  the  Pluto-  ' 
iiic  theory  of  the  earth,  or  some  variety  of  it;  a  positioo,  how- 
ever, which  we  cannot  stop  to  illustrate  further  st  present; 
hut  we  imagine  It  to  receive  additional  probability,  both  froa^ 
the  gradual  elevation,  and  the  increasing  solidity  of  the 
strata  as  they  approach  tlie  granite,  and  from  tlie  remark* 
able  facts  obsiervcd  concerning  the  whiostone^  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  thq  colonel  should  pursue  hi^  course 
of  observ^ions  ;  and  if  he  should  be  able  to  iiscertaio  anT 
thing  moise  decisive  regarding  the  dykes  of  porphyry,  he  will 

f)erform  a  great  service  to  the  science  of  cosmogony^  and 
ay  the  foundation  of  most  essential   improvements  ia  ouc 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Art.  3.  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  shewing 
the  Effects  of  Compression  in  modifying,  the  Action  of  Heat. 
By  Sir  James  Hal!,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.— The  name  of  Sir 
James  Hall  is  well  known  to  two  classes  of  philosophers; 
to  those  who  direct  their  investigations  to  the  abstruse 
but  intereslinj;  subject  of  caloric,  and  to  the  adherents  or 
observers  of  the  different  theories  of  cosmogony.  In  both  of 
these^ branches  of  natural  science  considerable  improvements 
and  advances  have  been  made  by  the  author  of  the  paper 
before  us,  and  he  now  comes  forward  with  new  claims  to  our 
respect  and  gratitude. 

Dr. Hutton, justly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  vefy  liiceni- 
oui  and  in  many  respects  a  very  satisfaqtory  theory  ot  the 
earth,  found  himself  obliged  ta  allow  that  various  calcareous 
bodies,  such  atf  shells  consisting  chieflty  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
hate  undergone  fusion  by  subterraneous  heat.  Now  In  our 
fires  it  IS  perfectly  certain-  that  these  substuticei  cannot  be 
#u«ed,  but  that  the  carbonic  acid  will  fly  off,  leaving   pure 

lime  of  a  most  refractory  nature.    l*o  meet  Ihis  objection, 

'  "       '   .  '    -•  •  ,        ..,       .         >..:./     .1  '.  -J        i 
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ht  asserted  th«it  the  rca$on  why  shells  could  not  be  fDsed 
vns,  that  in  ordinar}'  fires  no  compression  was  employed  to 
restrain  the  carbonic  acid,  but  that  in  the  mineral  regions, 
ivhere  internal  heat  redpced  beds  of  sliells  to  strata  of  solid 
limestone,  this  extfication  of  that  gas  was  prevented  by  the 
pressure  of  the  superinciimbent  mass,  or  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  detained,  acted  as  s| 
flux  to  the  liirie.  Dr.  Uuttpp,  however,  was  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt to  confirm  this  conjecture  by  a  rpferencp  to  experi- 
rnent,  lest  a  failure,  though  justly  attf  ibptable  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ourme^ns  pf  compression,  inight  be  adduced  |is  an  ar- 
gument against  thie  principle  itself,  bir  James  Hall  however 
most  fortunately  for  scienpe,  bus  viewed  the  inquirv  as  sur- 
rounded by  fewer  difficulties,  anfl  by  thp  exertion  pf  much 
akil)  and  gre^t  diligence  has  succeeded  in  establishing  th6 
fusibility  of  mild  calcareops  bodies  by  the  piost  s^tisfaploiry 
evidence.  *  '  ; 

The  method  chieflv  employed  was  to  endpse  lb(?  carr 
bonate  in  a  g^n  barrel,  or  in  a  cavity  bdred  in  a  bar  of  iron, 
|Hid  to  e^ect  the  compression  by  means  of  the  fusible  mi?^? 
tore  of  bismuth,  Jead,  afld  tiq,  which,  though  necessarily 
Kquid  w()ere  neair  the  carbonate,  mi^t  be  kept  in  ?ts  solt^  ' 
fofni  at  a  little  distance  bv  th^  apphcatioq  of  coM,  and  thn^ 
restrain  the  evolution  qf  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  We  cannoi 
enter  here  into  an  enumeration  of  the  very  ingenious  devi- 
ces by  which  varioqs  inconveniences  were  removed.  Bnt 
the  result  of  this  experi|nen|s  wi^,  th^t  carbonate  of  calca- 
leotts  eart))  iq  its  pyre$t  state,  as  well  as  chali^  and  shelb^ 
could  he  completely  fused|  imd  pofivjsrted  into  a  dabstance 
Analogous  tq  calcareous  «par«  spmetimes  cryitallised,  aB4 
often  with  the  rhoml^oid^  fr^ur^.  Th^  objection  of  th^  iren 
or  cby,  whicli  was  necessarily  present  in  tbestt  expe^ents^ 
having  ppntributedto  the  fusion  of  the  c^rbpo^es,  wasobvi. 
ated  by  enclosing  tb^ie  «iib^t^nc^9  ig  l#<ain^ted  pii|te«  qf  pim 
tioa. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  ^his  pap^  Sir  h^oa^  (fa^l  d»fect« 
liis  attentioi\  to  the  effects  ot  com  predion  .00  infiianAaifiblc 
bodieae^posed  to  neat,  and  be  shewn  clearly  the  po^tbitify  of 
reducing  under  such  circumaianqes  Uve  wood  ol  llie  fif  and 
the  horns  of  animals  to  a  fluid  atate^i  aqd  in^]^  a^ubfUiiic^  very 
analogous  to  coal.  He  seem$  tq  b^  of  G^iiuoti>  that  boU\ 
anini^  and  vegetable  bodies  have  cqqtributed  tc^  %\^^  tprm«l* 
tioaof  that  tninecal  in  the.  opevfitions  oi  natiire. 

In  the  last  sectifMi  qf  his  paperj  Sir  J^n1ies  Half  proceeds 
to  apply  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  geology.  l)e  io^ 
sists  upon  it,  tliat  the  fire  ot  volcanoes  has  (t  much  deepen 
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soarce  tb(^n  it  has  pleanai)  Bufibn  and  other  writers  to  alloir , 
and  certainly  with  great  plausibility.     He  demonstrates  that 
the  heat  of  flpidlav^  is  su^ciently  great  to  eflfect  the  fusion 
oi* carbonates,  if  the  necessary  pressure  be  cotnbiaed  with  it; 
land  thence  infers  tbat^all  theh^atrequirei)  by  the  Huttonian 
iheorym^yand  does  actually  exist  in  the  interior  parts  of 
theearlih,  though  it  paay  be  iqapossible  fpr  us  to  account  far 
Its  origin.     I^ext,  ai  to  Uie  compression,  e:^peria)eiits  a^s 
^afforded  which  shexy  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  limestone  may 
be  restrained   in  the  n^essary  hi^at  by  a  pressure  of  )7(IS 
feet  of  sea  or  5£  atmospheres^  that  of  marble  by  86  atmos- 
pheres or  3000  feet,  land  tbqt  bv  173  atmosplieres  or  4700  fee^ 
of  sea  carbon^t^  of  lime  ia  maqe  to  nndergo  cqmpietc  fnsiofi, 
and  act  powef fplly  on  other  earths.     But  gfantins;  the  existr 
cncie  of  ine  necessary  intensity  of  heat,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  a^  the  bottoin  of  the  ocean,  and  under  many  of  the 
higher  mountains  of  thj?  ^Iqbe,  mi^ch  more  ppmpr<3$sioi| 
•  mu^t  be  excited,  than  what  has   been  thus  f?sperimentaU/ 
proved  to  be  sufficient  fo^  the  reduction  of  thjs  calcareous 
strata  to  aliquid  or  ^miliquid  sti^te;  fo)r  Iprd  Ntnlgrave  found 
bpttpm  at  4t)90  feet,  and  Capt.  |^lli$  let  down  a  sea-gage  to 
the  depth  of  5346  feet;  and  accqrding  to  Ifa  Place  the  average 
depth  of  tbf3  ocean  must  be  immjensely  greatef,  ^nd  amount 
to  ootktt  than  eleven  English  miles.    As  for  the  pressure  of 
bills,  the  spepiQp  gravity  of  them  so  mnch  f?xceeds  that 
pf  sea-water^  th^t  one  fifth  of  the  d|Spt(^  will  produce  an  i^Qual 
effect. 

VVebavethn;  enumerated  a  very  few  of  th.e  highly  ingeni- 
pus  and  interesting  experiments  and  reasonings  which  ^re  oov 
brought  forward  l^y  the  author  of  thi^  paper  in  support  of  the 
^eory  of  Pr.  Hutton,  which  he  adopts  ^ith  so  much  zeal  and 
fi^fen4s  with  |o  much  slfill.   Many  fnrther  particulars,  ifhicb 
yre  have  been  paable  to  notice,  are  to  b(s  fofindi  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  $cientif^c  reader.     In  one  rci$pect.  Sir 
Jamea  H^l  has  thought  it  nece^isary  to  modify  or  depart  from 
his  favonrite  hypotbesif  of  ^oiogy,  and  tq  add  tl^econjecture  of 
jSaussure  and  others  t9  the  system  ffrhich  he  ti^boors  to  esta- 
blish, pr.  Hutton  concaved  that  ail  |he  primary  portions  of  the 
jpartli  had  iJeen  originally  covert  by  secondary  strata,  which 
pad  been  gr^tHUliy  wprrt  down  by  the  action  oV  air  and  Mois- 
ture, and  sw^pit  ^long   by  th^  force  of  descend! n«;  streams. 
Many  philosophers  pav'e  obj^te4  to  the  slowne^^s  of  this 
|ort  of  pro<^^  of  which  the  meittory  c>r  records  of  man  aie 
scarcely  able  to  afford  atty  distinct  proof ;   although  mnny 
others  are  satisfied  that  the  iiever  cosismg  process  ofimnvle 
and  iuiperceptible  flecay  in  its  small  parts  may  become 
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sufficiently  manifest  in  its  accumulated  eflPecls.  But  Sir  James 
U ail  is  willing  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  surface  of  lh0 
earth  having  bneen  swfept  and  abraded  by  furious  torrents,  of 
."Which,  he  imagines  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  wc 
can  still  discern  the  vestiges  and  follow  the  operations ; 
and  by  these  means  he  would  account  for  the  removal  of 
a  great  part  of  the  secondary  strata  from  the  situation 
which  according  to  theory  they  formerly  held.  There  is 
certninly  considerable  probability  in  such  a  supposition^ 
and  whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  the  observation  ofn^-' 
twre  in  Alpine  countries,  must  have  felt  the  weight  of  the  cti- 
dence  by  which  it  is  supported.  Sir  James  in  this  place  ob- 
nerves, '  that  the  weight  of  3uch  secondary  strata  as  have  beea 
removed,  must  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  fulfil  all  tbjp 
conditions  of  theHultonian  theory  without  having  recourse 
to  the  pressure  of  the  sea.  But  when  both  were  combinec)^ 
bow  great  must  have  been  their  united  strength  !' 

♦  The' Hnltonian  theory,'  continues  our  author,  *  embraces  so 
Wide  a  field,  and  comprehends  the  laws  of  so  many  powerful  agents, 
exciting  ihcir  influence  in  circumstances  and  in  combinatiotis  hither- 
to untried,  th^t  many  of  its  branches  must  still  remain  ih 
Hn  unfinished  state,  and.  may  long  be  exposed  to  partial  and  plau<- 
siblc  (Ejections,,  after  wc  are  saiistied  with  regard  to  its  fundamental 
doctrines.  In  the  mean  time  1  trust,  that  the  object  of  our  pursuit 
li^s  been  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  fusion  of 
limestone  under  pressure.  This  single  result  uflfords,  I  conceive,  ;l 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  solutipn  which  Dr.  Hotton  has 
advanced  of  all  the  phenomena  ;  for  the  truth  of  the  most  doubtful 
phnopie  which  he  has  assumed  has  thus  been  established  by  direct 
experioieDts.' 

Art.  2.  A  Geometrical  Investigation  of  iome  curious  and 
interesting  Properties  of*  the  Circle,  &c.  By  James  Glenie^ 
JBsq  A.  M.  F.  It.  S.London  and  Edinburgh.— Thispaper  refera 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  theorems  published  by  Dr: 
Alatthew  Stewart,  but  not  demonstrated  by  that  learned  geoi 
meter.  The  demonstrations  are  given  in  this  paper.  Tpose 
w|]o  are  enamoured  of  the  geometrical  method  will  do  welt 
to  consult  it.  The  nature  of  this  memoir  prevents  us  fronl 
minutely  entering  into  an  examination  of  its  contents :  for 
we  do  not  perceive  that  the  series  of  propositions  is  made 
subservient  to  the  establishment  of  any  great  or  important 
Jrnth,  or  to  the  establishment  of  any  theorems  in  the  highef 
mathematics,  which  may  not^  by  a  difKsrent  process  and  wit(^ 
equal  i(  not  greater  facility,  be  deuced. ' 
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AW.  Vft^'-^ffoiei: on  the  J^ehVln^eii  wfitttri  Sarins  thl 
*  BxpediAoWtmJh  tht  Command  of  the  latt  General  Sir 
Imj^*  JBetcrbmhyt  indudi^tg  Obsetvatioft$  en  the  Island 
,  orM^^Batat^,  andtKtSenlitrienUqanturedhy  the  British 
THdop^  upon  tMCottWof  Ouiana ;  liketbise  Remarks  relat^ 
i^^WtfifCriiiires  and  Slaves  elf  the  We^trru  Colonies,  and 
tlu  Indiana  of  Somth  jtmericw:  with  occarionnl  Mints,  re- 
garding  the  Seasoning,  or  Yellow  Fever  of  Hot  Climatei.- 
M^'Georgt  Pidtkard,  M.D.  of  the  R^al  College  of  Phy- 
^ciifns^  DmMi^  Inapettor-Gttiermt  of  Hospitals  to  hif 
Majt&hfh  ^nfccs\  Uitd Phyncia7»  tb  t/ie' Blbomsburi/  Disfm^ 
9aryi    4iro/i.  dvo.  Lougmmi  and  Co,     Jti06. 

^  liQOJ^INC  r9UB^,iift  it  is^i<i  Milhor&arc  woiit,  for  a  great  persot 

-  hage,  to  whose  name  1  might  dedicate  my  work,  I  baV#  nat  found  t| 

possible  to  fix  upon  any  one,  to  whom  1  could  with  so  much  propr?- 

istycooftgri  it,' isr  to I  .  •  iis  parent  \  Attept,  iheh,  be- 

mgO'pawer!  thint  of^pHns^^t  ch^i&h  it,  even  a^  thoo  bust  begotteti 
it  i  and  caifiie  thy  warmeif/in6 Hence  ev^r  to  animate  the  heart  of 

Thy  faJtbrolancI'deTOteilserx^nt,  tliE  Ai^i'iipR.^ 

He    stiall  be   to  us  a  gnt^i  Apollo^  who  cua  discavex 
the  PARKNT  of  i)r,  Pinckard's  work.     Its  par'tfat^  .O.v  recw 
der,   19   FKtRNDSHip!     Gentle  doctor!   But  does'*  nbt^  the 
i>oolor  «df ndwiec^e  tbat he^ '  sh^ayr  regmVis  with  biglt  vene-  \ 
rftti^nfftU  thfllconcerm*  t4w/ btbii^  and  eomtbr^  of  man?^' 

*  In  ^•liate\'et-  relates  to  our  nature,  I  feel  a  glowing  sympathy  ! 
tmd  I  affectionate  the*  wholc'h'uihan  ratfe  in  every  state  and  sta- 
tion. Whatever  tendrf  tA  'streiigthcrt  the  conn^bdlori  between  mar^ 
atid  man,  to-  improve  <Jdr'  b<^*rigl  and  increase  the  general  btppii 
ite«  of  n*y  fellow  miittires^  v  regard  with  an  attatbtlient  bor* 
during  uport*tnlli^«asm/    (Vdi*.  iu  >*  ^Ip.) 

.,  Amiable  ptliilaDtliropifit ! 

Ti'ie  present  volume^we  understand,  bave  beeti  chargtd  m\X\ 

Indecency;  in  our  opiaion  usijuslly*    We  do  not}nd«!d  deiijf 

ttiat'pr.P.  does,  whei^ever  Ue^asan  oi/poftunity^dwejl  with^ 

seeming  relish  andatneedless  length, upon  '  something*  nq(t 

to^  he  spoke  of;'  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  impute  this  to 

the  vice  of  a  prurient  imagination^  when  we  can  Hnd  u  miU 

der  excuse  in  the  more  veniul  charge  of  vanity  and  ba4 

taste.     Whoever  peruses  but  a  few  pagat  of  tifis  work»  will 

observe  the  author*s  reluctance  to  quit  any  subject  wliiob  he 

lias  once  taken  in  hand,  forffettinjj;  that  expansion  weafki^m^ 

tlie  efiectjwJiether  the  object  be  to  inibrmthe  und^sUpding'^ 

f  I.- '  ■   ■  ■ ;  -I  » I        t    '      ,      ■■■^  ■*  '^       111   i^mfciM  '  i  .iri>  '■    ■• 

•  lAdjr  M.  W.  MonUg^t 

Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  Bl.- August,  1806.  C  c 
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ie  amese^he  fancy ^  or  iq  affept  the  heart*  ,1V  hep  Dr.  P» 
has  lilt' upon  a  favourite  story^  a  deacripi^n^  or  a  train  of 
6etTtitnent  that  pleases  him^  he  twists  it,  into  every  tbape, 
represents  bis  ideas  under  every  potsit^Ie  vfuriatioD,aiu],likf(  a 
ryraldTi vine,  with  an  old  black  opat^  he  cannot  find  in  his 
b^art  to  part  with  it  till  it  is  completely  thjpeadbarej  and  till 

Occidit  miseros  cranibe  repetita — Hetiews&s. 

Our  aothor  was  appointed  pitysician  to  the  anny,  on  tbnt 
signally  unfortunate  expedition  that  sailed  from  Cork  and 
Portsmouth  for  the  West  Indies  under  Admiral  Chrisltan^  ia 
1704.  His  description,  of  his  fellow  tiaflrallersin  tbemail  coach 
to  Southampton,  at  the  commencement  of  bis  work,  ^^ve  as 
a  foretaste  of  what  we  might  expect  before  we  bad  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  three  vohunea. 

*'  Tikty  were  three  of  the  sturdy,  sop^  of. old  OceaOyabo  had  ibnaed 
ratlier  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  certain  perK>Qil  pEoaaai^ 
and  in  abruptness  of  manner,  seemed  to  be  as  nearly  related  to  chat 
jrreat  personage,  Mr.  John  Bull,  as  to  his  kind  patron,  fistber  Nep* 
tune. — Ihe  curtains  of  their  eyes  but  dropped  with  the  doiiaf 
day  of  London,  to  be  a^naplifted  with' the  rising  sun  of  Southamp- 
ton/ 

Varicms  incidents  peeuU'ar  to  the  military  proiession^nBed 
nearly  seven  wweks  to.elapee  kefov^.  tfae  expeditioti  set  sail  ( 
all  these  incidents  are  detailed  by  Dr.  P.  v^rith  great  sHnote* 
ness»  and  do  not  cease  bat  with  tbe  I31st  page.  During 
this  long  period,  from  October  23  to  December  9^  the  doc- 
tor was  detained  at  Portsmouth,  or  as  he  terms  it,  the  Wap^ 
ring  of  England,  as  if  the  original. Wapping  wece  in  Franca. 
n  nice  manner  ne  Speaks  of  '  the  cruelly  of  aa  eastern  Tip* 
poo^'  not  knowing,  we  presume^  .that  Ilppoo  is  a.pro|rer 
name.  At  length  we  are  delishted,  unfeeling  as  it  mar  . 
seem,  to  find  the  author  at  sea,  though  he  represents  himself 
as  qniking  amid  the  unknown  horrors  of  a  severe  tempest^ 
and  half  dead  beneath^  the  complicated  evils  of  fear  and 
an  upturned  stomach. 

Itf  transcribing' the  following  dek<^rrp(ioR  of  the  dose  of  the 
oId>  and  the  tonnnencement  of  the  new  yeai-,  we  shall  affora 
onrreaders  an  adeqaateidea  of  our  author's  style  and  nianner, 
and  shall  be  treating  himself  with  that  candour  which  |t  so  . 
mnch  behoves  a  reviewer  to  consult ;  for  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  exerted  all  his  powers  of  Is^nguaffe  and  fancy  in 
that-laboared  passage.  Bnl  if  it  b^  not  in  reamy  '  foolishoeaa 
and  afiectatMns,'  as  Sir  Hugh  says,  we  must  forfeit  ail  claiot 
to  critical  4ucemnieiii« 
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^  VMh^iar^  atlend^d-b;  gentle  and  fair* robed  zephyrs^  prosfoted 
Khusetiin  smites.  HiJ  counteiianc^  v^as  benign — his  k^Tf  )o(^ }^ 
S(rake mildness^ and  tranqdillity.  We  did  funeral  honors  to  his  tem* . 
tHStOQiis  iathet  without  thti  affectatioh  of  grief;  and  greeted  each 
blber  ou  (iscapiiigfrosDhk  turbulent  government,  to  a  milder  teign. 
tVe  now  sailed  pleasantly  on  ou^  passa^.  The  breeie  wa^  fair — the 
Sea  smoQth  and  tranquil — the  siih  shone  with  genial  warmth— the 
ship  advanced  in  steady  niotion  ;  add  our  care^  werb  dissipated  ill 
the  hope  that  all  oiir  disasters  wete  buried  in  the  gcaf«  of  boistetous 
OtS-^yeaK  But,  alasf  our  cup  was  not  yet  ibll-^— the  peijod  ofpio^ 
baiio<n  was  not  thus  to  end.  i£olus  and  stern  Neptune^  tsWfMd  .at. 
the  nlHdrieds  of  t6(f  ncilr  deputy  of  hoary  tltae,  poiire4  forth  all  tbair. 
ire ;  aHd/learing  away  the  delusive  veil,  openfy  <;xpoded  our  erroi> 
pndaimfaig^  in  loud  tytatnfiy;  that  the  young  stewaitl  of  the  winged 
honri  Mm  not  the  milder  ^on^  but  th^  very  twin-brother  of  the  lath 
tempestuous  agent;  Qur  flattering  prosp^t  had  not  the  duration 
of  a  day  !  Ere  morning  dawned^  dark  clouda  obscored  the  suo ; 
th^  mmid  ocean  heaved  in  threatening  anguish,  and,  a,  thick-  storm 
galherlng  at  the  horizon,  the  winds  and  waves  rtished  into  conflict^ 
and,  ill  all  the  dreadful  wrath  of  tempest^  pronounced  theniselves  thft 
inesengers  of  apgry  gods !' 

i^e  iiord  Sheffield,  (so  ivaa  tbebi-veMel  called  that  cOQTefeil 
ouraathor,)  was  now  separated  frooi  the  rest  of  tte  fleets  and 
left  to  pursue  her  solitary  bourse  across  the  wide  Atlantic.  Fot 
sefcoh  fpe#k^  she  «a*  vtstted  by  adverse  winds,  but  on  the'  2dth 
of  Jaaoary  ibe  boist^oaa  weather  found  an  end,  the  ocean 
subsided  ii)k>  a  perfect  calm,  and  ndt  a  breeze  of  wind  as^ 
sisted  oar  voyager  on  bis  way*  *  Thea  it  was  that  he 

*  Cast  his  eyes  over  the  silver  surface  of  the  sea  to  bebdld  the 
beauitfouMliing  of  thesun^  and  offered  aspirations^  that  fierce  Eu- 
ruir  in  the  placid  bamourof  oilder  zephyr,  might  follow  in  his  train/ 
(?.  1^3  0 

''  At  fkh  rh6rrltnt,\  (dbfedieiJt  doubtless  to  the  '  aspirationa' 
of  Dr.  Plnckard^)  '•  a  ^et^tle  rippling  spread  lightly  oveir  the 
stiR  stvrfslce  of  the  wiit^f,  and  almpirt  imperceptibly  brought 
us  >  «...  a  favourable^  breeze.'  It  was  the  trade  winrt^  aod 
the  passennrs  '  tliought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  la- 
Initd  hif  the  fattfufing  trades  in  their  very  earliest  latitudes.^ 
Tbiy  now  began  by  a  change  of  diet  and  other  precautions 
to  prepare  tbems^lyes  to  encounter  the  torref action  of  a  tro- 
pical climate,  and  i^  ilomewbat  more  than  a  fortnight  ar« 
fired  ia  Cariisle  Bay  in  the  island  of  fiarbadoes,  which  wa9 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  expedition.  SeverftI 
days  previous  to  their  arrival  they  began  to  suffer  some  ^  dk^ 
CQf^jTort.* 

*  Tbe  increase  ofienparatufa  hwi  broods  oat  upon  aar  skiist 

C  ct. 
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t^M*trdabkMifnt  ereption  called  prtckfif  Meat.  Otrr  bodies  were  co^ 
"ycrod^ntfa  ttf'mid  xhft  irritation  and  itching  it  octasioned  wcrciniole- 
-yabie;  Our  et>iwjHit?ion^  Dr.  Clegh«»rn,  being  an  early  sufferer  frota 
it^  dcffiand«d  ot  iAo%<*  who  hail'  been'  accustom^  to  the  West  Indie<». 
iiowlongh»sKtn  wtts  to  be  thu«  tormented  ?  So  Idhg,  good  doctor,  as 
jf(m  remflfhi  in  heaitif,  Was  tbe  reply  !  ttpott  which,  with  additional^ 
jnWng  and  bcmtcftinf^,  riid  doctor  jocosely,  although  somewhat  im- 
<fwitlcnrtyej«elairn^d,in  the  at^cehtof  hi-j  eountry,'  Faitfe,  captain, 
«od  wouKi  mjVL  carry  U9  into  never^e^using  torment  ^  'Bout  ship  anU 
•lack  for  England  timnc'diatdy/ 

'  We  appfi^c^  oiiV  readers  that  this  is  a:  Joke  ^  we  forther 
iri'form  lliein  tliiit  it  in  in  Dr.  Piuckard's  very  best  style*.  Th« 
dbctor*s  jocularity  indeed  is  in  general  of  so  subtle  a  naftitrey 
that'  the  capacity  of  our  rwde  piowers'  is  not  always  com-- 
fieteiit  toit>i  detection.  We  are  coafident,  for  instance,  that 
&ouie.lalent  jest  iseoneeaied^  beneath  the  Lfitin  words  *  in 
fPf^ii^  p6r:ionibmj  (Vol,  i.  p.SiS,)  bat  as  we  are  unable 
^  diacovtr  whewit  lies,  \ve  most  eharge  the  misq dotation  to 
IJie  aecoMit  of  ignorance. 

^  Erery  one,  whose  lot  it  lias  been  to  Tisit  foreign  countvie^y 
iwiU  recollecl  the  Verj^  peculiar  seosationsv  n  componttfd  of 
pieasurei  atrppiM,  and  auriosity,  experienced  on  our  fir»l 
setting'foot  on  fareign  ground.  We  seem  as  if  transptytteA 
to  a  iww  world.  'Fl»e  mind  iniJfeed,  evt^r  actire,  never  fails- 
to  figure  to  itself  some  imagi?  of  tiie  things^  we  hvar  ahd  read* 
of,  &f»ve  any  opportunity  occurs  of  seeing  them.  But  th^ 
picture  i&  most  frequently  Incorrect  and  extravagant.  In  tht 
preseut  instance  however, 

*>  JT  wg^pUAMcd/  hwys  Ur.  P.  <  U)  ^d  that  1  had  iorihed  to  my* 
fteiftt  toferubla  actuvatacppy^of  the  West  indies^  from  the  desctfp'' 
tions  I  had  heard  and  read*  In  parHcular  the trppearaiica  of  th^ 
fteld9,  and  of.lhe  slaves,.  laUauring  with  thtf- whips  at  their  baeks,. 
*c.  ttc.  }^  .  • 

Letitbe  un(Ter3tood,liowevef,thattfiisunfortiinat«  ex)>re&si«» 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pardonable  error  of  a  confiision  of 
langHage,  and  by  no  pieans  to  a  papliality  for  that  diabolical 
trajftc  in  hmnun  blood,  which  will  for  ever  disgrace  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  nation.  \Vhcuever  that  sul>jeqt  occursj 
which  itfretj{uently  does,bc  seldom  fails  to  express  his  reprqba- 
tion  in  a  manner  thai  docs  honour  to  his  feelings.  The  sub- 
ject is,  unfortunately,  a  trite  one,  and  tnost  ot  our  readers 
h^ve^  doubtless,  a  pretty  corjecfeidea  of  the  craeltiesf  rai^ti^ed 
on  our  fellow-men  by  the^hitc  savages  of  the  West  I|Hliea|, 
hilt  as  The  horrid  truths  cantlot  be  too  generally  diffosed  nor 
%oo  strongly  impressed,  we  shall  quote  at  length,  some  de- 
•oriptbosrof  tbe  auctHHia^of  slaves,  of  wbiefa  tlie.Mtbor  was* 
an  eye-wiliieM*.  ;  *  w  - 
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.. :'  AfrwdA^ago  I  btid  the  •opportunkyttf  being  f>r8teQl«t«moi9 
'TeguIur'Sgle,  or  niaricet  of'»fave>«bmn  I  luuisoen  bcfoce^  and  hosol 
wuncsscd  all  ihn  heart-reniling  distress  aft tendant  upon  auoii  a  somie. 
4  stiw  numbera  of  our  lellow  i^eings  regularly  tnutartd  for  gaidi  nni 
jUr^Qsfiecred,  like  cattle,  or  amy  common  merchnndtae,  £rom  ooe-poiv 
.«es9or  to  ea other,  it  ivas  a  siglit  which  European  cmriMty  h»d 
jffiiidered  rae  d^irom  to  beheld,  aithough  1  had  anticipaM  from 
^'t  only  a  paiitful  gratUkatioiu  I  may  now  say-*-/  kate  uc^U  ?-^ 
/And  while  aati^rearumataa  my  br^Mt  with  even  rhe  foeblesl  i^parittaf 
hiimanrty,  1  can  never  forget  it  i 

^  The  poor  A/ricans,  \wbo  were  to  be  soid^  were  exposed,  wi)»d,  t a 
■%  large  empty  building,  like  an  open  barn.    .Those,  who  came,  wMi 
^intention to ^)iircha^>  minutely  inspected  them;   handled   them 4 
.  fnadethem)uinp^tfid  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  throw  out  Xheir  arms 
and  their  legs  ;   turned  them  about;  looked  into  their  modlfas;  and« 
acc«>rdiDg  to  the  U9ual  rules  of  trafi^  with  respect  to  cattle,  exam- 
ined tbjsm,  and  made  them  shew  themselves  in  ^  a  ivafiety  of  ways, 
to  try  ifthey  wcne  sound  and  healthy.     Ail  this  wiui  dislressM  as 
jiuroiUating,  and  tended  to  excite  strcmg  aversion  and  disgost ;-  but 
a  wound,  stiU  more  severe,  was  inflicted  on  the  ibeliiiBs,  bf  MMb 
>of  the  purchasers  selecting  only  smrh  as  their  judgment  kdtimn  A> 
pce<tr,^flgardless  of  the  bonds  of  nature  and  airatioB'!    Tbrurpist 
.appeals  of  ^rieadihip  ^nd  attachaieiit  wo«e unheeded 4  sighs  and 
ilears  oMide  no  impiessjan  ;  and  all  llie  in^loriog  looks,  and  pene* 
txiitir^  expsessions  of  grief  were  unavatj^og.    liungry -oommeroe 
^orrode^l  ey^n.tbe  golden  chains  pf  atfcction  ;   and  sordid  iniereat 
burst  .every  tie  of  nature  asnader.     The  i&usband  was  ^takpa  froqi 
iXi9  wife,  children  sepai«ted  from  their^irents,  and  the  lover  torn 
from  his  mistretss  :  --the    companion  ^as  bought  away  from  ^ 
iiiend,  and  the  brother  not  suiiercd  to  accompany  the  sister. 

'  In  one  part  of>lhe  building  was «e«n  a  u-ife  clinging  to  i^r  hm- 

'band,  and  bt^seeching,  in  the  stroT^st  eloquence  &i  nature,  not  tt* 

be  left  behind  him.     Mfipe  «^  a  sister  hanging  upon  the  neck  of 

iier  br«lher,  and,  with  ^cars,  entreatmg  to  be  led   to  the  same 

borne  of  capuvJty.     Tiiere  stood  two  brothers,  enfolded  in/eacb 

.utfaer'«  arms,  mutual Ly  bewailing  their  thriAtened  beparatton.     hi 

.•tbcr  parts  were  friends,  relatives^  and  companions,  praying  to  be 

,  told  to  -the same  mascer— using  signs  to  signify  that  they  ^ould  \m 

^ojitent  wiih  slavery,  might  they  but  toil  together. 

*  Silent  tears,  d«ep  »igbs,  and  heavy  lamentations  bespoke  tkeuni* 
versal  sufiering  of  these  pour  blacks,  and  ptoved  that  nature  was 
ever  true  to  her  feelings.  Never  was  scene  more  distressful.  Among 
these  unhappy^  degraded  Africans  scarcely  was  there  an  uiiclouded 
countenance.  Every  fmiture  was  veiled  in  thewlent  gloom  of  woe; 
attd  sorrowing  nature  pouned  forth  in  all  the  biltorne»6  of  aiSio 
liou.' 


*  When  purchased,  the  slaves  were  4narkftl  hy  ^ilacjng  ♦  tjt  of 
strrng,  or  of   nrd  or  whjie  Uij)e  ruuu<i   thrir  ar-uis  or  necks.     IH© 
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'fentleimnf  w)io  bought  m  cotisiderable  number  of  tbeAi,  i^as  p;o« 
irttdhig  to  distinguiarfi  those  lie  had  selected,  by  tying  a  bit  of  red 
lape  rouD<lth((  nock,  when  I  observed  two  negrotrs,  who  were  stand- 
ing toge^r  entwined  in  each  other's  arms,  watch  him  with  great 
nnxJe^.  Presently  be  approached  them,  and  after  making  his  ex« 
luni nation  afixed  the  mark  pnty  ^o.ope  of  them.  The  other,  with 
p,  look  of  unerring  expression,  and,  with  an  impulse  of  marked  dtsap- 
pointment,  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  purchaser  seeming  to  say — ^^  and 
^iU  yon  not  have  mo  tbo  T-^^then  jumped,  i^nd  danced,  an<| 
stamped  with  his  feer^  and  made  other  signs  to  signify  that  he,  also^ 
lirat  sound  and  strongi  and  worthy  his  choice.  He  was,neverthetcssy 
passed  by  unregarded ;  upon  which  he  turned,  again,  to  his  compa- 
-nion,'  his  friend,  brother,  which  ever  he  was,  took  him  to  his  bosoni^ 
hung  upon  him,  and,  in  sorrowful  countenance  expressed  -  th^ 
^tronge^t  marks  of  disappointment  and  affliction.  The  feeling  waf 
Biutual :— it  arose  from  reciprocal  affection.  His  friend  participa^ 
led  tnbtsgnef,  and  they  both  wept  bitterly.  Soon  afterwards  oi| 
lookinjg  round  to  complete  his  purchase,  the  planter*  again^  passed 
that  way,  and  not  finding  any  one  that  better  suited  his  purpose,  he 
jiow  h^ng  the  token  of  choice  round  the  neck  of  the  nesro  whom  h^ 
•bad  before:  dhregarded;  All  the  powers  of  art  could  not  have  eflecte4 
the  change  that  followed.  More  genuine  joy  was  never  express- 
ed. His  countenance  became  enlivened.  Gmf  and  iadness  ir<i- 
nished,  and  flying  into  the  arms  of  his  friend,  he  caressed  him  with 
Hirarmembraces,  then,  skipped,  and  jumped,  and  danced  about,  ex« 
-bibiting  all  the  purest  signs  of  mirth  and  gratification.  His  com- 
panion,  lioe  less  delighteo,  received  him  wiUi  reciprocal  feelings*^ 
and  a  more  pure  and  native  sympathy  was  never  exhibited.  Hap- 
py in  beings  again,  associated,  the;^  now  retired  apart  6K>m  the 
crowd,  and  sat  down,  in  quiet  contentment,  hugging  and  kissing  the 
ted  9gnal  of  bondage,  like  two  attached  and  affectionate  brothers — 
satiiied  to  toil  out  their  days,  for  an  unknown  mastei^,  so  they  mirft 
but  travel  thehr  jonmey^  ofslavfery  together. 

^  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  chanopil  to  be  present, when 
nootber  gehtleypan  cam<s  to  purchase  some  of  th^  slaves,  who  Were 
pot  sold  in  the  morning.  Aiter  looking  through  the  lot  he  remarked 
that  he  dfd  not  see  any  who  were  of  pleasant  countenance;  and 
Roing  on  ^  maker^rther  objettions,  respeeting  their  appearsnee , 
ne  was  interrupted- by  the  vefidnr  who  reiharked  that  at  that  m6« 
luenttbey  were  seen  to  great  disadvanta^,  as  they  looked  worse 
*^from  ^wiv^  lost  fk^r  fnends  and  oisodates  in  the  tnormiitg,'* 
.  Aye!  truly,  l  could  have  ireplted — a  very  powerftil  reason  why  they 
ptre  unfit  for  sale  this  afternoon !  If  to  be  of  smiling  countenanctj 
were  necessary  to  their  being  sold,  it  were  politic  not  to  expose  them 
for  long  ^>  come.  '  $till,  some  were  selected,  and  the  marie  of  pur« 
chase  being  made,  the  distressful  scene  of  the  morning  was,  in  a  d^ 
gree,  repeated.' 

The  other  fal<!;  fook  place  in  (^  Dutch  colony  of  ficf^ 
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*  Since  wripng  to  joa  kst  I  have  beeo  pre^nt  at  the  $ale  of  • 
Datch  cargo  of  slaves,  at  the  new  town  of  Amsterdai^,  Mmyof 
the  titflSceo  went  from  the  fort  to  witness  this  degradin|^  spectacle, 
aod  although  my  feelings  had  suffered  ^rom  a  sinukr  scene  at  De« 
inarara,  I  could  not  resist  the  povelty  of  observing  tKe^^utch  mod^ 
of  proceeding  in  this  sad  traffic  of  human  cattle. 

^  On  arriving  at  the  town^  we  were  surprized  to  find  it  quite  4 
holyday,  or  a  kind  of  public  fair.  The  sale' seemed  to  have  excited 
general  attention,  and  to  have  brought  together  all  the  iuhabitiint$ 
of  the  colony.  The  planters  came  down  from  the  estates  with  their 
wives  and  families  all  arrayed  in  their  gayest  apparel,;  the  belles 
and  beaMx  appeared  in  their  Sunday  suits  :  even  the  children  were 
in  full  dress ;  and  their  slaves  decked  out  in  Lolyday  clothes,  ft 
>Nras  quite  a  gala  day,  and  greater  numbers  of  people  were  collected 
than  we  had  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  cofonv.  Short  jackets^witli 
tawdry  wide*flowered  petticoats,  and  loose  Dutch  slippers,  form^  the 
prevfJling  dress  of  the  females.  Scarlet, crimson,  and  ^oppy»  with  all 
the  bright  colours  used  in  a  northern  winter,  Rivalled  a  tropical  sui)« 
and  reigned  conspicuous  In  the  Aaming  broad-patterned  petti ccaj, 
To  the  inhabitants  it  seemed  a  day  of  feastlng^  and  hilarity,  but  tp 
the  poor  Africans  it  was  a  period  of  heavy  grief  and  affliction  ;  for 
thcv  were  to  be  sold  as  beasts  of  burden-^tbrn  from  eacK  other — 
mnd  widely  dispersed  about  the  colony^  to  wear  out  their  day^  m  xhp 
hopeless  toils  of  slavery. 

*  The  fair  beihg  opened,  and  the  crowd  assembled,  these  vinpilied 
sable  beings  were  exposed  to  the  hammer  of  public  auction.  A  lung 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large'  room,  or  log^^  At  oup 
end  was  seated  the  auctioneer*:  at  the  otW  w|u  placed  a  chair,  tqt 
the  negroes  to  stand  upon,  In  order  to  be  exposed  to  the.  view  of 
the  purchasers  ;  who  were  sitting  at  th^  sides  of  the  Uble,  or  stand- 
ing about  the  different  parts  of  the  room.  All  being  in  readiness, 
the  slaveis  were  brought  in,  one  at  a  time,  and  placed  upon  the  chair 
before  the  bidders,  who  handled  and  inspected  thtm  with  as  little 
concern  as  if  they  had  been  examinii^  cattle  in  Smithfield  market. 

They  turned  them  about,  felt  of  them,  viewed  their  shape  and  their 
limbs,  looked  into  their  mouths,  made  them  jump  and  throw  out 
Iheir  arms,  aad.subiected  them  to  all  |h«  means  of  taial  as  if  dealing 
iQT  a  horse,  or  ai^  othet  bralie  animal*  Indeed  tba  indelicacy  shewf 
towards  the  poor  defenceless  Africans,  by  soma  of  these  dealers  iu 
their  species,  was  not  lest  unmanly  and  disgusting  than  it  wjsainsultr 

*  ing  to  humanity. 

*  We  were  shocked  to  observe  women  in  the  room  who  ha4  comp 
%o  the  fair  for  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  sUves.  Nay,  evep 
children  were  brought  to  point  thalucky  finger,  and  the  bopr  or  girl 
|hus  chosen,  was  bought  by  papa  at  the  request  of  superstitious  ma* 
-aia,  to  give  to  young  massaor  mbsy  ! 

*  The  price  of  these  poor  degraded  blacks  varied  from  6o4  to  $00 
guilders,  according  to  their  age  and  strength,  or  their  appearance 
*f  being  healthy  or  otherwise.  *  Tha  boya  and  girls  wisr^  told  for 
600  or  700  guilderi— some  of  the  ON^n  fetched  at  higk  as*  900 
mud  the  witmen  were  knocked  down  at  about  800.         r^^^^T^ 
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^  In  the  courie  pf  tbf  rale,  a  \^\\  j  a^^  r  robust  J^f^p .  ,00  Muff 
^rougbtinto  tne  ^uctiop- room »  approached  the  taDie  with  a  £]i« 
negress  banging  upon  his  arm.     The  n^aQ>va|S  ordered  to  ipount  ibii 
i^hair.     He  obeyed,  though  manife^itly  with  ^luctance.     His  bosom 
Iheaved,  and  grief  was  in  his  eye.     I1ie  won^au  regained   in   tbfi 
crowd.     A  certain  price  was  mentioned  to  set  jhe  purchase  ibrwarda 
and  ^the  bidding  commence.d  ;  )}ut  on  th^  slave  being  desired  to  ex- 
hibit the  activity  pf  ^js  limbs  and  to  display  bis  p<;rspn,  he  sunkius 
chin  upon  his  breast,  and  hung  doivn  his  I^ead  in  positive  refusal — 
then,  looking  at  the  woman,  made  sjgns  exp^-essiveot  great  distress^ 
Next  he  pointed  to  her  and  then  to  the  cliair,  eiidently   iptimatin^ 
that  he  desited  to  have  her  plaped  by  his  side.     She  was  bis  cbo^eq 
yrife,  and  nature  was  correctly  inte[|igib|e.     Not  obtaining  imnu^U- 
ate  acquiescence,  he  became  agitated  and  impatient.     The  sale  was 
interrupted,  ^nd  as  he  could  pot  be  prevailed  upon  to  move  a  single 
muscle  by  way  of  exhibiting  (lis  perspn,  the  proceedmgjs  u*ere  at  % 
3tand«     fte  looked  again  at  the  woman, — again   pointed    to   th^ 
chair,— held  up  two  .fingers  to  the  auctioneer,  and  iniptoxed   the 
multitude  in  anxious  suppliant  gestures.   yponhiscOuntei\ance  was 
marked  the  combined  expression  of  sorrow,  afi'ection,  ainl  alarm.  He 
grew ipore  restless,  and  repeated  signs  which  seemed  to  say — "  L^ 
iis  be  sold  together.     Giv^  me  my  heart's  choices  as  the  partner  a( 
my  days,  then  dispose  of  me  as  you  please,  and  I  wil|  be  content  to 
fvear  out  my  life  in  the  heavy  toils  of  bondage/'     tt  was  i^ture.th^ 
ppake — and  l^er  laoguage  could  not  be  mistaken !    Humanity  co^l4 
po  longer  resist  the  appeal,  and  it  vyas  universally  agr^'cd  that  tbey 
shouF^  make  but  one  lot.     A  second  chair  was  now  brought,  and 
^he  woman  >va6  placed  at  the  side  of  her  husband.     His  couut^Qanc^ 
jnitantly  bpghtened.     He  hyng  upon  the  neck  of  his  wife,  and  cn\? 
l^raced  her  with  rapture, — the^i  folding  her  in  his  ^rms,  ar^d  pre^T 
sing  her  to  his  bosom,    he  became  composed ;  anct  looked    round 
yith  a  smile  of  complacency,  whi<;h  plainly    ?>ai^    "'proceed! — jj 
'   am  yojLirs,  yours,  of  yours  !     ^.et  |his  be  the  ^sociate  of  my  toils, 
^\\A  I  fim  satisfied.'*  J'he  bidding  was  renewed  I  'llicy  exhibited  marku 
'pi  health  and  btrpng^h,  4 nd,  (juicfcly,  thjetwp  were  sold  together  for 
^6*50  guilders/ 

Instances  afp  to  befcfn^^  btil,  ftlns!  th^y  are  very  rare!  bf 
|y)anter«  who  cotidescem)  la  consMei-  Ihe  ill  fated  Africaiis 
Vis  their  fellow-preatureS;  VfWo  ^tutl^y  tp  alleviate  the  hardships 
*0f  their  servilirdie, and  to  repay  thariqil  ty  ^hich  themselvea 
^re enrich^d^.  Let  ps^Tor  the  horipur  qt^hpi^^H  patuj^,  contri- 
bute our  assistance  townrdf  giving  notoriety  to  l})e  distil)- 
^uished  few,  who,  in  spite  of  ^l^e  f^^dui^tiops  pf  powisr  almost 
)j neon  trolled^  in  spile  of  the  iDflueuce  of  ^arly  prejudice 
and  evil  example,  h^ve  noi  foiipiied  the  prQu4  chsirterqf  h*|- 
ijnanity,  • 

?  I   know  not  whether,  upon  any  occasion,    siijce  my  departure 

fipm  tngland,  1  have  e.xpcfjcnccd  suc{^  ifyp  ^Qd ,  hes^rt-feU  pki'? 
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^  »ms^}n  witttessin^  the  h\A  d^ree  of  comfort  and  happiness  ^n^ 
JoyeJ  by  the  slaves  of  "  1*rant."  Mr.  Dougan  not  only  grants  tlirm 
many  litt)e  indulgcncies,  and  studies  to  roat;c  them  happy,  but  he 

En«roiisly  fosters  them  with  a  father's  care;  and  thoy,  sensible  of 
5  tenderness  towards  thcm,'Iook  to  their  revered  master  as  a  kinA 
and  aflfectionate  parent ;  and  with,undivided — unsophi<iticated  at* 
tacbment cheerfully  devote,  to  him,  their  labotir  ami  their  lives. 

*  Not  satis^ed  v?ith  bestowing  upon  his  slaves  mere  food  and  rai- 
ment/Mr.  Dbugan  establishes  for  them  a  kind  of  right.  He  as- 
sures to  them  certain  pl-operty,  endeavors  to  excite  feirhngs  of  emu- 
lation among  them,  and  to  inspire  tliem  with  a  spirit  of  neatness 
and  order,  not  commonly  known  among  slaves :  and  I  am  happy  to 
add.  th^t  the  effects  of  his  friendly  attentions,  towards  them',  are 
^ropgly  manifested  in  their  persons,  their  dwellings,  and  their  gcf^ 
Herat  demeanour.  Perhaps  it  were  not  top  much  to  say,  that  the 
negro  yard  at  "  Profit"  forms  one  of  the  happiest  viilagiss  within  the 
,wide  circle  of  the  globe!  The  labouring  poor  of  Europe  can  attain 
to  no  state  ft  all  adequate  to  such  slavery,  for  had  they  equ^ 
comforts,  still  could  they  never  be  equally  free  from  care. 

'The  slaves  of  Mr.  Dou^n  are  not  only  fed  and  clothed,  and  ten- 
derly watched  in  sicknabS,  without  any  personal  ihou»ihtV  or  con- 
cern, but  each  has  his  appropriate  spot  of  ground,  and  his  cottage, 
in  which  he  kek  a  right  as  sacred  as  if  secured  to  him  by  all  the  ^ 
seals  and  parchments  of  tbe  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 'Engknd,  add  * 
j^'ifi  pourt^ 

'Happy  and  contented,  \he  ^lave  of  **Tfofit"  s^es  all  his  want? 
suppHcd.  Having  never  been  in  a, state  of  iVccfluai,j he. ha3  no  iisik^f 
for  it.  Not  haVing  kaown  lijberty,  lie  feels  not  ifie  privation  of, it'; 
^jjioris  it  within  the  powers  of  [lis  mind  ei^fitjr^p  t^pucciye  or  copir 
prehepd  the  sense  we  attach  to  ihq  term.  Weve  freedom  offered  to 
'Jiira  he  would  refiist;  to  accept  it, and  >vou)d  only  vjc.w  itas  jastatp 
.fraught  with  certain  difficulties  and  vexaiipn?,  ^>ut  offering  np  qom» 
meiisurate  good.  **  Who  gib  me  for  gnyhaam  Masf^^/'bea^ks, ''  ^ 
ise  free  ?*'  **  Who  gib  me  clothes !"  '*  Who  send  me  doctor  when 
mesickr' . 

'  With  industry  a  sU^e  h«a  no  «f  (|i»in(am>e,  ntr  hAs:heiSfiF  knQ9^ 
JMgc  of  ib^kiDd.oCcofo^^Qd.ind^pe^idei^Q  itvbbich  A^ix,^  ii^of^ 

}\  Ambition  has  not  t^u^t  jam  tbf^t,  iu^  frte^e^^mf  bi:  {o|ght  efc«Hpr 
rom  poverty— rnor  hi^  he  any  conception  that  by  imj^W^g  hif 
intellect  b*^  might  become  oHiighcr  importance  in  tbesc^-le  of  L.u^- 
pianity.  Thus  circu instanced,  to  remove  him  from  the  quiet  an^i 
contentment  of  such  a  bondage,  and  to  place  Inm  amidst  the  tu- 
piults  and  vicissitudes  of  freedom,  were  but  to  impose  upon  him  the 
exchange  of  great  comparative  happiness,  for  much  of  positive  rai-* 
scry  and  distress. 

*  From  what  has  been  said  yon  will  perceive  that  to  do  justice  totlie 
tnent  of  Mr.  pou<!fln,  would  r<*qutre  a  far  more  ubie  pen.  His  hu- 
mane ami  liberal  conduct  does  him  inlinite  l)a;ior  ;  while  tli«  rich- 
ness'of  the  eslato  and  the  happiness  of  the  ^ASQs  ioudly  procUiim 
4u9  ^ttBUUye  .jcuAccrn.    Wc  wi:re   pUasml   with  jill   around  U9, 
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but  to  witness  so  bappy  a  state  of  slavery  give  us  peculiar  ^div 

ligM. 

<  The  cottages  and  little  gardens  of  the  negroes  exhibited  adegiv^ 
of  neatuessaiKl  of  plenty»  that  might  be  envied  by  free-born  Briton^ 
j)ot  of  the  poorest  cla^s.  The  huts  of  Ire]ai\dj  Scotland,  France^ 
Germany,  nay,  many,  even  of  England  itself,  bear  no  comparisoa 
vith  thde.  In  impulsive  delight  1  ran  into  many  of  thcnk,  surpvis- 
ihg  the  slaves  with  an  unexpected  visit,  aticl^  ^'^nly,  I  say  the  pea- 
santry of  Europe  might  envy  these  dwellin';!*  of  slavery •  'l^*'! 
mostly  consist  of  a  comfortable  sitting  rooiti,  and  a  neat|  well*  fur- 
nished bed  room.  In  one  I  observed  a  l>igh  bcct'-tt^d«  according 
W  the  present  European  fashion,  with  deep  matiretses,  all  nt^atlj^ 
•  fiade  up,  and  covered  with  a  clean  white  counterpane;  i\w  bed* 
yosts,  drawers,  and  chairs  bearing  the  high  ]jt>]iali  of  w  el  U  rub  bed 
nsahogany.  Helta  desire  to  pillow  my  hcod  id  chi^  hut  for  the 
Aight»  it  not  haviag  fallen  to  my  lot,  since  I  left  England,  to  re« 
pose  on  so  inviting  a  cooch.'  The  value  of  the  whole  was  tenfold 
augipented  by  the  contented  slaves  being  able  to  say — ''  all  this  w^ 
fed  to  be  our  own/' 

*  t^oo  often  ia  r^rding  the  countenance  pf  a  slave,  it  may  be  obr 
served  that 

'*  Dark  melancholy  iits^  and  round  her  throws 

A  death^like  aileace^  and  a  dread  repote."  *  .  u 

but  throughout  Mr.  DougHthT.s  happy  gang  the  more  striking  featum 
«re  fliose'of  mirth  and  glee;  for,  here,  the  merry  dance  and  joviif 
iong  pnvai),  and  all  are  votaries  to  joy  and  harmony. 

^  Bobre  the  doors  of  the  huts,  and  around  these  pieacefur^wel* 
Gng^l  were  seen  great  numbers  of  pigi^and  poultiy,  which  the  sUvet 
aft  allowed  to  raise  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from  the  stock,  thus 
bred  in  the  n^ro  yaril,  the  maater  usually  purchases  the  provisiott 
of  his  table,  paying  to  the  negroes  the  common  price  foir  which  tjiey 
woiild  sell  at  the  market.'  .;      '  J.. 

W#  do  nol  wiab  to  detract  from  the  niierifrt>f  Mr.  Doogiyt^ 
Vni  we*miiBt  scirtribeleM  not  overimk  tibecjsrobaliililjr^tkKt 
the  laite  t>f  bit  bomani^  may  be  rcnduio#  hyigbfer  \tj  t^o* 
tmat.''^  Hfa  raid  merit  is  dovbtlets  enhanced  by  the  MupiMi*> 
roaapii^crdiees  of  the  couotry  in  whKh  helivea,  am!  the 
ctifitotn^^  barbarity  of  hiK  savage  neighbotrrs ;  but  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  eularged  by  an  un- 
equal comparison,  end  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual 
fipleodpur  from  (he  nakedness  of  tl)e  atirrouodiu^  desiert. 

VV  hil^  the  greater  aod  more  respectable  part  ot  ihoae  w  hp 
hav(^  Jbfften  eye^wi^nesaea  of  West  Udiae  alaveryj  aasort  thai 
Jtbe  cqodiUqp  oi  tbe  oegroea  is  little  preferable  tatbat  of  Ums 
Ijeast^of  tlio  ^eld^  the  advocatea  tor  that  io&rjiai  traffic 
(who»UwjUbeahserved«arei;  with  few  excepttoaa^iotertiiieil 
io,iMf  .con^uaaiiQe)  maiotjUD  that  tbeae  »qih  of  mialMiiiQe 
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Hreio  a  far  more  epviable  sitnatmn  th^n  the  peasantry  ofEa* 
|pope.  But  do  these  )f>gicians  take  no  accounj^qf  ttie  freedoqi  ' 
pf  miod  f  Cannot  the  labouring  freeman^  \f  be  be  controuled 
irither  as  to  the  qnantity  of  work  to  V  done,  or  the  mode  of 
{lei^nning  it,  leave  hii  employer,  and  engage  with  another? 
iOr  if,  as  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice,  he  be  io  a  sti|,te  of 
greater  snbjeolion  to  the  will  of  his  master,  has  he  not  fsntef- 
^  vqlantarily  into  thfe  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  is  en|* 
ployed,  fprrhe  sake  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  here- 
nfler  deriyed  from  it;  ^nd  does  he  not  look  fpf  ward  with  plei^ 
$ure  to  the  ^ay  which  shall  s^t  him  iree  from  ^ervitud^  i  B^ 
fhe  jslave  must  vfork,  mQve^  spf ak,  eat,  sleep,  ex^rtevetf 
^Uoi|  apd  quality  t>oth  of  bod)*  ^nd  mind,  aecordiug  \p  tk$ 
will  ^nid  caprice  pf  his  owner.  The  dreary  pro.<ipect  that 
opens  befo^  him  is  inten^inable;  his  separation  from  bia 
dearest  friends  is  eternal ;  his  severe  labour  is  to  know  no  end^ 
^ut  his  treatn^CQt  is  more  cruet,  and  his  neglect  more  pointed, 
/IS  di^ase,  age,  or  infirmities,  shall  have  made  him  less  va* 
luable  .to  his  master.  This  last  point  calU  most  loudly  for  ' 
Ifae  interference  of  the  legislature  ;  and  Dr.  Pinpkard,  who, 
contradictory  as«  it  nmy  seen,  appears  ta  agre^^itb  the 
anti-abolitionists  in  pref^fting  Ihe  tonditiort  of  the  $)ayes  of 
tlie  West  Indies  to  that  pf  the  poor  of  Europe,  mi^bt,  ev^Q 

I'f  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  nature  cry  against  tiiq|^ 
lave  found  aq  incoptrovertible  answer  to  every  afgum^iit  im 
its  iEvonr  under  any  mitigation,  tp  the '  numbers  of  okl,dia- 
^ased|  decrepit  negroeS|  who,  he  informs  us^  (vol.  ii.  p«  tQ9,) 
'  are  seen  Ij^ing  at  the  cpr^er^  or  begging  about  the  streeif.* 
IVe  transcribe  l^a  9V)rq  ob^rvation  ; 

^  What  can  be  so  unworthy  !  what  so  culpabre  of  ^isgraceiolj  4s 
^  crqel  inbninanity  and  sordid  injustice,  which  renders  a  master 
Ifiipabkeef  neglectiiig  in  okl  age,  ibe  slave  from  -whom  be  bm  e?f- 
mcM  ail  tb*  kbvor  o€  yovth,  «nrl  alt  the ^iguor  of  manbMd !  Per^ 
bi9f%  H^fliing 'poti%»jfH  in  i»ore  md^acboly  demonstrwtiiift,  the 
possible  depravity  of  the  buouui  beart !  No  bnaet  ablei  to  exeit 
himself  to  liis  owner's  profit,  the  aged  slave  enfeebled  by  ysars,  aiiii 
exhausted  by  toil  is  left  to  be^  his  yam  from  door  to  doorl—Hib^n* 
cloned  by  his  cruel  roaster  he  is  a  penuoner  upon  promiscuous  di^ 
rity,  or  IS  allowed  to  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  and  to  wnnt !'' 

We  caopot  bi^t  advert  to  anothef  deeply  lamei^tabie  b|»t 
natural  consequence  of  slavery,  the  total  wantqf  moTHl  priiw 
ciple  in  its  devoted  cliildren.  A  striking  iustai|ce  of  tins  is 
t'urnisbed  in  the  case  of^ome  flayes  who  were  captured  by  • 
^rench  privateer,  and  sent  in  a  boat  to  Trinidad  under  the  care 
of  three  or  four  frenchmen.  T»ie|r  Facility  in  crime  wiH  '  be 
^  more  sensibly  pitied  atid  deplon^^  as  i  ufltrasted  with  thai 
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faithfulness  and  honesty*  which  4ind«r  other  cipcmzMtKnciBf 
^ight  have  rendered  these  unfortunate  Africans  truly  estip 
liiaMe  members  of  society.  So  true  is  the  saying  of  Homer, 
"*  Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  thai  whatever  day 
^okes  mau  a  slave,  i^ke^  half  bi!>  wQi:ih  a^wiiy/  Pope. 
^  On  i^  passage  the  Fceuchtnentelked  much  tolfae  negroes  about 
Uberty,  equality , and  the  lights  otman,  in  ail  the comraon  jargon  q(f 
thcrcvolutiop  ;  holding  out  to  them  the  high  eiyoymeat  of  gaining 
their  freedom ;  and  as&uring  them  that  they  would  be  carried  from 
Yrinidad  to  GuadaJDi^pe^wherc  they  would  be  released  from  their  shi- 
very, become  (ellow-citizens,  and  jirmain  in  future  their  own  auittert. 
But  these  poor  blacks,  having  been  treated  with  great  kindness  and  bu- 
fcanitv  by  their  owners,  and  notliaving  been  bred  in  the  modern  Gallic 
school,  could  not  be  made  tocotpprch^d  the  fascinating  doctrine  gf 
«qiaali<y,iind  t4ierefore  pervcrst4y  rejected  tl»e  proffered  French  IMkT'* 
4y  ;  and  instead  of  rejoicing,  as  \t  was  supjxised  they  would,  to  accept 

•  their  freedom  from  the  haijdsof  those  revolutionary  republicans,  they 
.concerted  a  plan  to  rescue  fhe  boat,  and  take  it  back  to  their  mas* 
ters ;  in  which  aMcmpt  they  met  with  complete  success,  but  unhap- 
pily it  wasuKended  with  that  savage  inhumanity  which  cbaracteriws 
the  Africans.  A  little  before  thc^  caoie  within  vight  of  T/iniiiad 
they  seizi^d  an  oj>pQrtunity  of  ri^ng  npon  4bt  Froocbmen,  mu\  KOt 
satisfied  ^ith  subduing  theip,  tbey  musdarad  evaiy  tme  af.tbcm.  xbA 
threw  their  mangled  bodies  into  the  saa:  than,  like  fiiithfal  d«Mt» 
|)ut  the  boat  about,  and  mad<:  the  best  of  their  way  up  the^asi,  me- 
turning,  much  pleased,  to  their  ownefs,  ond  to  their  task  of  slav^. 
The  party  consisted  of  live  .negroes  belonging  to  Mr»  Keudally  and 
three  (two  men  and  a  boy)  belonging  to  Mr.  Green.  On  my  askli^ 
them  why  they  did  not  bring  the  Frenchmen  on  shore  as  prisoners, 
instead  of  killing  them,  their  reply  spake  one  of  the -unhappy  trmbs 
^f  slavery,  and  proved  that  tlie  lives  of  these  unfortunate  rrenchniea 
^'ere  sacrificed  to  an  ui^us^  law  alwdys  Qp«;ratM\g.mg^iaat  ibe  ne- 
groes.    **  AhMassQy*  sai4  they,  **  weyr^ui  'tpi^mili^s  t^Ofmrnf  mi 

Aim  people  alutiys  helicxe  Backra  im§»  seof^er  us  -Xegroft «.  4a 

ue  tilt  A  it  Lest  J  or  kill  \m  a\L*J — Thej>e  ppor  siav«s  %verc  avn^p  that 
against  the  evidence  of  a  white  mai^wlivtiier  it  were  true  ur  Jhlsei 
they  could  not  be  heard  ;  therefore  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  ai^' 
false  reports  of  their  prisonci^  operating  to  their  prejndict,  they 
<lcemed  it  wise  to  secure  themselves  il>e  privilege  •of  giving  their  tes- 
timony inthe  caus^  of  truth,  by  destroying  those  whuse  voices  AVght 
Lave  prevented  it/ 

The  above  quotation,  as  well  as  some  of  those  which  we 

finve  l>cf()regi\ en,  wiinWnish  an  example  of  what  w€  alle^- 

'    led  nj^ainst  Dr  P.  at  the  beginning  of  our  crkicistu,  viz.  h^a 

•  fondness  for  useless  i-epetiuoii  and  useless  explanation.  He 
crxw  never  quit  a  subject  till  he  has  worn  it  out.  Lest  wc 
i^houjd  »e!i(!er  Ourselves  lla^d^  to  the  stime  charge,  we  shall 
now  q'jit  the  paii.P'I  Milyect  which  hus  occupied  so  lar^  a 
ahare  ot  cur  allciiUon. 
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Pl/tciHrd^s  Nbfes  an  the  IVt^  Indfes.  'i§f 

Nothing  of  impot-tantie  happened  to  the  authdr  AotJtft 
h\%  stay  at  Barbhdoes,  where  ne  in  vain  expected  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  expedition  from  finghind*.  A  few  detach? 
ments  and  single  ships  that  occasionally  dropped  in,  were 
all  that  had  arrived  of  that  ill-fated  armament,  wheti  Dr» 
Pinckard  quitted'  Bar&adoes  ort  the  fifteenth  of  April,  thoA^ 
it  had  sailed  froAi  Europe  early  in  ^ovetnher  o(  the  pt'e- 
eeditig  year.  f)uring  tiris  visit  of  upwards  of  twamonth^ 
Wfe  have  a  suificieritly  eonioxis  account  of  the  slate  of  society 
and  mode  of  hving  at  Bavbadoes,  in  r^luting  which.  Eft 
P.  is  carefol  to  enrich  the  English  lan^^uage  with  many 
Words  of  Wff own  coinii>g,  which  wc  shall  hopehevet*  to  see 
•gain  ID  pVinl.  The  reader  may  here  findaccoant^of  '  sitfi- 
fiiQse'  tamarinds,  of  ^^aviil"  and  •  ohfascate^  negroes ;  hi 
will  learn  how  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate  is  all^viat^d  bj^ 
the^  perfiation'ot  the  tmde  wimk^  which  '  form  the  suftc^ef 
a  burniiig  suft,  and  moderate  the  heat  of  his  too  effulgerit 
rays  ;^  he  will  read  in  other  parts  of  ^  taciturn'  companions^ 
and  of  '  semper-smofcittg'^  Butchmcti ;  of  ladies  '  ©f  Turkey 
»tomach,'  (h  cgretvt  Waters),,  and  of  '  governors  of  oceali 
castles,'  (i.  e.  captains  of  ships);  and^when  Sir  Ralph  Abcr- 
cromby  lands  at  Biirbadoes,  nothing  witt  serve  htns  bat  t-hai 
the  generail  is  a  '  king-bue,'  and  tltesailbrd  that  itianned  the 
yards  to  salute  him,  '  a  bee-hive,  ftel^  from  drones.*  Biii 
the  cream  of  fk.  Pinckard's  pert  fa^ctiousness  seems  to  Ki 
coricentrated  in  the  foHowing  passage, which,  to  say  the leasl 
of  it,  is  the  esSenc^  of  a  coxcomb.  We  will  not  xxse  a  harshet 
Rame.  The  doctor  was  thirsty  and  cat  some  ort^n^es.  ^SucH 
delicious  refreshoiem  bad  never  before  iViet  hts  hps !' 

•  *The  oranftes  were  w>t  only  ttn  timti  hctttr  than  the  tety  besi  \^ 
the  worU;  but  they  were  taken  frcdh  trom  the  tree,  and  at  a  rnomci^ 
of  heat  hikI  parchfng  thirst  wkidi  was  calculated  to  render  ikem  Uif 
tkous^ml  Ume$^  swiDeter  tbao  the  s\%eefiest  of  theinaelves  V  , 

At  page  W  of  vol.  ir.  is  an  impertinent  story  of  a  cwf  aftH 
a  doctot,  to  relate  which,  oirr;  author  q«its  the  new  i^kirMl 
recrosses  the  Atlantic,  and  returns  to  Portsinontb,  thesC^ne 
of  the  irnporiant  adventure.  IVis  idlfe  Ifele  o^&cupi€=4  no  less 
limn  27  pagt»,  to  the  shame  of  Dr.  Pinckitrd  be  it  sjM<*t*V 
whether  we  cryn^rder  his  good  sense  as  impugried,  irv  rwrr*. 
rating n  story  which  would  not  eten  amuse  a  nursery,  or  hti 
want  of  conscience  in  swellift^  ife  to  a^  length  so  ootragwuiL 
ITie  succ^ding  letter  operts  as  fottows,  and  ft-om  rt  tlie  ten*, 
der  may  form  some  estimate  of  our  ahthot'*  doubl^refiAwil 
sympathy  : 

*  Accustomed  to  address  you  upon  all  occasions  without  r^^eft#„ 
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Wff  gltd  pen,  troe  to  the  feelings  that  direct  if,  seems  consriods-whexf 

•  Buule  the  herald  of  happy  tiditigs,  and^  on  %nth  occasions,  cirtaifir 
ef  beiDg  hailed  with  all  the  wafroth  ol  sjroiMitby,  it  hastens  to  greei 

'    yott  witlya  swiftness  even  bejond  its  feather^  s^f/ 

The  glad  tidings  communicated  by  this  winged  li9rbins:cr 

•  of  joy>  wa«  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  from  Cork,  but  the! 
Portsmoalh  fleet  was  still  a  truant  to  their  expectations.  We 
accordingly  find  the  author  sympathising  throuj^h  several 
aiore  letters,  indulging  his  finer  feelings  in  reflections  on  the 
mild  beauties  of  an  hnglish  spring  as  contrasted  with  the 
beat  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  giving  way  to 'the  genial  har- 
mony of  soul  and  sentiment/  in  the  contemplation  of 
Bftttire.  Let  him  who  is  not  already  surfeited  with  the  sicklv 
ieoaibility  of  modem  novel-writing  ladies,  turn  to  tke  6th 
letter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work,  and  he  wil) 
tee  that  such  subjects  are  not  rendered  more  inviting  though 
clad  in  the  eloquence  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  for 
such  we  must  presume  every  physician  to  be.  Intermixed 
bowever  with  the  elusions  of  the  author's  feelings  are  many 
observations,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  their  share  of  inter^ 
est,  on  the  climate,  soil,  produce,  commerce,  bopulation,  and 
history  of  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  on  the  moue  of  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  under  which  latter  head  an  indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  that  knows  no  boundi^  and  cruelty 
to  the  negro  slaves,  from  the  most  prominent  features.  Some 
readers  will  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  murder  itself 

'  it  not  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  West  Indian  enor* 
Biitiet* 

After  %  stay  of  somewhat  more  than  two  months  at  this 
itlatid,  Br.  Pinckard  was  ordered  on  the  expedition  aeainsi. 
the  Dufich  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  attd  Wat 
«ppf6inted  to  the  direction  of  a  detachment  of  the  hospital 
ttaff  at  Stabroek,  the  capital  of  the  united  colony  of  De- 
meraraand  issequibo,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  surreo-^ 
dered  without  a  struggle  to  the  British  arms,  as  did  also  the 
neighbouring  settlement  of  Berbische  in  the  course  of  a  few 
dajrs  afterwards. 

In  no  instance  is  the  remark  of  the  Roman  poet,  that  onr  af-  . 
fecti^  for  our  native  country  is  superior  to  reason,  more  strik« 
iogly  verified,  than  in  the  situations  which  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  the  Dutch  for  their  foreign  settlemenU.  At  Batavia 
in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  their  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  they  have  preposterously  and  in  spite  of 
nature  endeavoured  to  assimilate  tl)e  taste  and  prejudices 
of  Holland  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  torrid  zone.  Their 
predilection  for  a  low  and  swampy  situation  has  in  every  io* 
taoce  got  the  better  of  their  prudence :  an  atmosphere  coo* 
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ijyio|^  jii||Mt;gmted  with.cQ»ta(poti8  vjappuri  axbaM  bjr  lit* 
tropical  stin  from  putridmarshes aa4  sUgnaaidUcbes«  whidb-. 
ji))oaQd  alike  oti  the  consU  of  Java  and  Guiana,  have :  bead 
overlooked  in  coDsideration  of  a  wide  extent  of  flat  allavioiia" 
coantrj^  affording  easy  means  of  being  intersected  with  CVt- 
nals  and  ditcbes,  where  draw-biridjp;e8  for  ornament  ai^d- 
iftik'Schuyts  for  pleasure  and  convenience«poold  be  adopted^ 
In  either  of  these  countries,  the  traveller,  wading  through 
tni?^'uddy  roads,  or  dragged  slowly  along  a  stagi^ant  canaU 
mi^nt  Easily  believe  himself  in  the  motner  county.    J).u., 
PIbckard  indeed  asserts^  and  asa  medical  man  some  defer-^ 
eace  is  due  tp  his  opinion  and  experience,  that  the  geoeraliy 
received  prejudice  relative  to  the   Dutc^  colonies  on  th^  ^ 
American  continent  is  unfounded,  and  that  in  spite  <>f  the  « 
low  and  muddy  surface  of  Deoierara  and  Berbiscbe,  those 
settlements  are  not  in  fact  more  unhealthy  Uian  our  more 
mountainous  islands:  this  he  proves  by  a.comparisoa pf  tb^' 
return  of  deaths  in  Demerara,  with  that  of  the  most  favour- 
ed of  the  English  West  India  islands, .  and.  the  comparison   ^ 
is  not  to  the  advantagc^of  the  latter.    Of  the  Oriental  colo* 
nies  of  Holland,  however,  this  assertion  can  certainly  hot  be 
mftde.,    The  mortality  of  Euroi^ans  in  Uatavia  is  of  a  mof4 
appalling  magnitude,  unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.     We  learn  XrQa}:^ a  modern  ^jr^veUeii 
of  respectability  (Mr.  Barrow),  th^t  of  persons  newly  arrived  iu 
th^t  settlemeniy  three  in  five^re  calcvl^^ed  to  die  in  tlie  first    - 
year,  and  of  the  reu^aining  survivors  the  mortality  is^^yec 
considered  to  be  less  than  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  hundredj 
^xcli4^iv,e   not  only  of  infants  but  of  soldiers  and  seamen* 
Th^'havock  which  the   destructive  climate,  .^aided  by  thei|>  • 
debaucheries  and  irregular  conduct,,  producesramong.  that, 
thdugntless  race  of  ii^en,  is  truly  deplorable,  and  theregistec 
of  deaths  ill  the  military  hospital  for  the  hist  sixty-two  yearst, 
makes' it  appear  th^t  e^ery  soldier  who  sets  bis  foot  in  Bat^ 
via, fitids  th«u«  a  certain  giave. 

Hospitality  prevails  to  a  great  (degree  amoog  the  planters. . 
of  Demkrara,  nor  do  they  yield  to  their  Barbadian  neigh* 
hours  in  the  quantity, or  quality  of  the  viands  tbatload  thf^ir 
tables.  Fresh  provisions  however  are  h^rdJy.tobeprociired,: 
except  by  those  whose  own  estates  furnish  .these  luxuries^ 
and  the  military  were  frequently  compelled  to  live  for  weeks 
together  upon  salt  beef,  yarns,  and  plantains.  Qn  ane  oc* 
casion  the  officers  were  so  fortunate  as  to  pfocure  a  litter  of 
•ix  roastirig  pigs,  on  wliich  occasion  .they  '  eat  pig,  pig,  pig, 
every  day  till  tney  were  ajl  consumed,'  and  Dr.  riqckard 
indulges  in  the  vulgar  and  unwortl\vJoke,  that  they  wer^iiv 
danger  of  growing  lata  pigs  themselves  (p.  K^,  vol.  ii.)*   U 
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&  not  our  imeYitibti  to  visit  the  fatilw  tftit.  PmclraT'd  ^ati# 
afihtx  writer  with  harsh  or  unnecessary  severity^  but  ir^  stib^ 
jtoitit  to  his  o^n  cotisrd^ratitm^  whtllicr'  the  piiges  of otte, whose 
profession  otight  to  inspire  hmr  w'ith'some  i^egard  foK  his  lite- 
rary chtintcter,  al^  not  disgraced  by  such  trite  and  vdpid  vol^ 
gdfities.  Wemtist  strongly  express  ourdijrgilstat  the  nunieroiri 
jociriai*ities  witl)  i»Jiich  he  suifeits  us  in*  the  course  of  his  Worlc^ 
and  which  we  should  no  othei'wis^  discover  to  be  wittVcisins^ 
than  Hmt  the  concluding  words'  which  contain  the  pointless 
sting  of  the  epigrart,  are  printed  in  italies^  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  the  interval  of  a  doited  line,  and 
ctosed  vrilh  a  note  of  admiration.  This  is  a  fdVouVlt^praClice 
of  that  grerit  writer,  MV.  D'Israeli,  who,  as  WeH  as  our  present 
ftuthor,  i^  doubtless  lost  in'  admiratioh  at  the  efi*uslon^  of  \\\% 
own  genius,  and  the-  flashes  of  his  transcendant  wit.  In 
other  respects  Dr.  Pinckard  bears  a  corisidcrable  resemblance 
Co  a  distinguished  modern  traveller,  called  Mr.  JohnCarr, 
and  in  notning  more  than  in  the  relation  of  filthy  and  dis- 
|;u!tting  (not  obscene)  stories,  and  in  the  putid  fbcetiousness 
and  quaint  absordiiy  displayed  in  the  conterits  of  his  chap- 
tersi  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  our  meaning,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  of  contents  of  the  present 
•work,  or  to  the  Critical  Review  for  February  last,  pp.  ISl  ct 
«eq.  But  it  is  oiir  d^hr  ta  inform  l>r.  Pirtckard  and  the  pub- 
be  that  no  particle  of  real  wit  or  humour  is  contained  in 
these  three  volumes,  and  that  if  we  occasionally  meet  with  a 
tale  in  itself  calculated  to  excite  a  laugh,  it  is  invariably 
spoiled  by  tli^  affectations  or  the  repetition^  of  the  narrator; 

After  some  slay  aft  Demerara,  the  author  wds  ordered  ta 
the  adjoining  colony  of  Berbische,  situated,  like  the  former 
settlement,  in  a  low  and  matshy  soil,  at  the  mbuth  of  a  river 
bf  the  same  name,  which  abounds' witli  alligators  alld  iiier- 
inaid'5.  Of  the  former  Dr.  P.  w^s  aYi  eye-Witttess ;  for  tlie 
exisienceof  the  latter  he  had  otily  the  word  of  die'  Dutch' 
colonists, by  none  of  whom  had  these  ^  fish-tailed  ladles*  bteti 
$een,  but  wh6  on  their  parts  took  it  on  ti'u^t  from  the  ni^wo 
slaves  and  native  Indiau^,  the  only  face  of  men  that  these 
*  lady-like  animals'  had  favoin*ed  with  a  sight  of  their  person»i 
ihe  resident  planters  hox^evef,  fifmly  believed  in  their  exis- 
tence, but  Dr.  Pintjkai^d  *  assumfed  the'  liberty  of  an  EnglisR- 
:tntKf  aftd still  eorftinued     ...     to  doubt r  (Vol.  iii.  p.  I.) 

Each"  of  the  colbnie^  of  Berbische  and  Dem»rai*a  con-^ 
^rsta  of  a  tract  of  cultivated  land,  the  frtrmer  of  icVenty 
wiles  in  letigtlV,  measuring  along  the'^a-coR^,.  and  no 
moi^  than  a  ihike'  aod  a  half  in  depth  ;  ik^h*  spiidibus  and! 
JftK-el  plain  is  boundett  o»  one  side  by  fKe*  seia,  and  on  thtj 
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<mi«detytlic»ca,«id  60  the  other  by  Ac  fort«,i^HA 
slretdles  Itt  cbolihuaus  and  primaBvri  grandeur  over  that 
vasteittentof  contioeiH  that  separate^  the  Atlantic  and  PacN 
fio  oceans. 

The  author  sometimes  took  a  sauntering  walk  till  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  deen  woods  which  form  the  imprac- 
ticable boundai^  of  the  coloDy.  On  these  occadons^  the 
sight  ofthe  majestic  and  interminable  forest  excitedj  as  well 
it  might  even  in  a  less  sentimental  bosom>  feelings  of  a  Bub>* 
lime  and  awful  nature.  Then  it  was  that  be  reflected  on  the 
state  of  man,  on '  the  varied  appearance  of  the  globe/  and  om 
-'the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.' '  The srand  jMirpose  <^life and 
being  also/ '  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Proviaence^'  and  various 
•other  netr  ideas^  on  which  many  aschooWboy  has  written  ma^ 
ny  a  theme^  passed  in  succession  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Oeorg6 
Pinckard.  These  he  relates  at  lengthy  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred  ;  and  after  filling  three  or  four  pages 
with  contemplation?  which  cannot  boast  the  profundity  of 
tx)ckej  the  result  is,  that ....  ^  he  hastily  trod  back  bis 
•teps/    (See  vol.  ii.  p.  235-6.) 

At  page  357  of  vol.  ii.  we  have  an  interesting  account  of 
M.  Van  Battenburg,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Berbische,  and 
ilis  amiable  consort.  Her  conduct  to  her  negro  slaves  is 
not  among  the  slightest  commendation  of  the  latter  distin- 

Siished  personage.  In  this  respect  she  differs  much  from 
e  other  females  of  South  America,  whether  Dutch  or 
English.  On  our  author's  paying  a  morning  visit  to  one 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  not  having  any  better  amusement 
to  o£feri  she  invited  him  to  a  window  from  whence  he  might 
see  them '  flogging  the  negres.*  Another  lady  applied  W 
him '  to  make  some  complaiut  to  her  husband  against  the 
sUves  of  the  house, ^s  she  wished  to  get  them  a  good  flog- 

fing.*    It  was  not  even  pretended   that  any  specific  fault 
ad  been  committed,  li^ut  the  Doctor's  ingenuity  was  to 
invent  aa  excuse,  merely  because  some  idle  caprice  or  ill 
humour  prompted  the  mistress  to  wish  to  have  them  '  wcil 
Jlogged*    We  readily  believe  our  author's  statemenit>  that  be 
diaoot  suffer  bis  gallantry   to  triumph  over  his  humanity. 

Both  here  and  at  Demarara,  whither  the  author  was  in 
jno  long  time  recalled  by  the  sickness  of  the  troops,  he  made 
an  excursion  up  the  rivers  which  give  their  oamei  to  the 
jrespective  eoloniea.  On  both  these  occasions,  be  and  his 
party  penetrated  into  the  wild  and  woody  regions  of  Ootaiia, 
to  a  distance  which  few  Europeans  had  accomplished  before 
\  them;  and  we  accordingly  find  accounts  of  considerable  inter- 
est,though  deformed  by  the  faults  peculiar  to  tbewriler.of  the 
Cbit.Rev.VoI.  8.  Jugmtj  1806.  Dd 
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natare  and  inh^bitaDts  of  these  uDezplored  couDtriesj  a^  wett 
the  native  Indians,  as  the  European  and  Creole  settlers. 
Prom  the  latter,  though  uninvited,  unexpected,  and  |iniatro- 
duced,  our  travellers  uniformly  met  with  the  most  marked 
hospitality,  which  is  carried  iu  the  transatlantic  world  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  Europe,  as  the  following  instance  will 
demonstrate.  ^ 

'  I  must  not  neglect  to  inform  you  of  a  custom  which  we  obscnred 
to  be  very  prevalent,  it  being  an  act  of  politeness  which,  to  Euro- 
peans, seem^  no  less  singular  than  novel.  As  a  mark  of  attention 
the  gentlemen  of  the  different  plantations  usually  acconpamed  us 
to  our  sleeping  room,  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  bed,  when,  on  tak- 
ing their  leave  for  the  night,  they  concluded  the  compliments  of  the 
day  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  *  S'il  y  a  d  autie  chose.  Messieurs, 
dont  vous  avez  beboln,  il  n*en  faut  que  demander  au  Gar^on — cela 
n'est  pas  mon  afifairc'  This  was  true  West  India  complaisance. 
It  wus  a  branch  of  hospitality  that  was  not  familiar  to  us,  being  aa 
accommodation  not  usually  found  in  the  list  of  European  civilities. 
If  your  ignorance  of  tropical  habits,  and  the  common  customs  ©f 
slavery  should  prevent  you  from  comprehending  the  extent  of  it, 
ask  me,  when  I  return  to  England,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  you  more 
fully/ 

The  tender  passion  is  not  unknown  among  the  phlegtn»- 
tic  Hollanders  ;  and  even  in  the  uncultivated  forests  of 
Guian^,  the  human  heart  bows  beneath  the  supremacy  of  its 
power. 

Bounteous  Heaven, 
In  pity  to  forlorn  mortality. 
Moulded  the  female  form  in  all  the  rich 
,  Variety  of  beauty,  bade  it  yield 

Delights  unspeakable^  then  gave  to  man 
The  sole  propriety,  for  what  ?  for  that 
He  might  enjoy  the  play-thing,  not  adore  it ; 
That  it  might  be  his  pastime,  not  his  God  ! 

So  says  the  author  of  a  tragedy  which  we  have  seen  in 
jnanuscript,  and  so  thinks  Mynheer  Bercheycb  of  the  plan* 
tation  Gorcum,  in  the  colony  of  Demarara. 

At  the  very  remotest  point  of  that  settlement,  amidst  ne 
groes  and  wild  Indians,-  secluded  from  the  civilized  world, 
lives  this  eccentric  and  remarkable  character.  Possessedof  a 
fertile  and  active  mind,  together  with  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, learning,  and  politeness,  having  passed 'Lis  youth  in 
the  dissipation  of  a  court,  he  has  retired  at  an  advanced  age 
to  one  of  the  most  distant  spots  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
amid  the  stillness  of  uncultivated  nature,  devotes  the  declin*> 
iag  day  of  life  to  the  calm  pleasures  of  philosophical  retire- 
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loenii  Ae  GibboD  reoiarks  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  wo**, 
men  alone  are  the  sensual,  enjoi'tnent  which  hh  nature 
requires,  and  which,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Maclan, 
his  religious  scruples  do  not  foibid.  Females  of  every  aee 
and  every  colour,  Indiaos,  I^esroes,  and  Mulattoes,  the 
daugbiers.of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Araerica^contribtiite  altera 
nately  to  the  pleasures rof  Mynheer  Bercheych.  His  domes- 
tics are  composed  entirely  of.  that  sex,  and  his  peculiarity, 
does  notsuffer a  male  to  inhabit  his'hous^.  But  ^in  spite  of 
this  apparent  predilection^  it  would  seem  as  if  he  valued  the 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation  rather  for  their  pers9nal  than 
iheir.memtal  attractions,  forheadmils  menpnjy  as  visitors^, 
and  ei^€^  this  occasional  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  so* 
c^ty,.J;^^eads  the  life  of  a  patriarch,  and 

'  wide  as  Hegv'ns  command. 
Scatters  his  ^laker's  image  rouod  the  land.     (D&tpsH.) 

7or  the  consolation  cf  those  of  our  hit  readers  who  are 
about  to^  be  united  to  elderly  getitlemen,  we  have  pleasure 
in  addiifg  that  this  vigorous  admirer  of  their  sex  is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts* 

\yben  a  physician  -and  d^pnCy  inspector-general  of  hospitals 
treats  of  a  country  inhere 'there  is  so  great  a  demand  for 
medical  assistahce  as  in  the  West  Indies,  it  were  natural 
to  expect  out  of  three  octavo  volumes  a  few  passages  which 
might  be  deserving  the* attention  of  professional  rertders.  Dr. 
PiBckard's  medical  remarks  are  both  few  and  of  no  \^oe'. 
Hii»  chapter  on  the  elephantiasis,  or  glandular,  diseaf^  of 
Barbndoesiconsisls  merely  of  a  few  casts  ifitod  frofin  Hendy, 
and  contains  no  inquiry  into  the  probable  cause,  or,  what  is 
much  more  important,  the  cure  of  that  extraordinary  and 
tinseemly  disorder.  That  on  the  epidemic  fever  ol*  the-Wesl  , 
Indies,  commonly  called  the  yellow  fever,  (an  epithet  which 
Dr.  Pinjckard,-withotttany  sufficient  rrti^on,  is  extremely  de^ 
sirous  to  explode,)  is  the  only  dhapter  which  can  be  said  to 
tredl  pirofessejdly  of  medicine.  >  In  spite  of  his  extensive ^op- 

I>ortunitie8  of  observation,  and  the  violent <  Attack  which  he 
limself  suffered  from  this  formidable  malady,  he  has  fur- 
nished ds  with  no  new  fticis,  remarks,  or  conjecttfyes  on  ite 
origin,  bymptoms,  or  cH»e.  The  remedies  upon  which  he 
insists,  6f  venesection, calomel,  bark  and  wine,have  langbeen 
familiar  to  medical  men;  nor  does'it^appear  that  our  author 
ever  effected  any  important  pure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  observations  that  jiothinc: 
could  have  rendered  this  work  a  source  of  interest  to  the 
public.  Of  of  cre<lit  to  the  author,  but  a  great  deduction  from 
its  quantity,  and  a  great  alteration  of  its  quality. 

\)  d  (i 
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Aftf.Vnt.—EfigKsh  Lyrki.  By  mUinm  Smyii,  Fdhw  (f^. 
Peter's  (joilege,  Cambridge     l^mo.  Sd  !Editiw.    OiuleH. 

A360LUTE  originality  is  at  tlie  present  day  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  highest  powers  of  poetical  genius.  Natnre 
bas  not  only  been  visited  by  oar  pcedecesnors  tn  her  broad-> 
cr  walks^  but  b^  been  pursuefd  into  ber  iotnost  retreats^  and 
traced  through  all  the  expressire  associations  by  which  she 
is  coqnecled  wHh  mind.  Art  and  science  also  hare  beea 
xtfled  of  their  treasures  to  adorn  the  progeny  of  the  inagi- 
nation.  The  character  of  individuals,  however,  will  always^ 
be  marked  by  striking  shades  of  diflFerence ;  the  poet  there- 
fore, who  stamps  upon  his  composhtons  a  faithful  image  of 
himself,  and  eon veys  in  them  a  genuine  tvanscript  of  bis 
mind,  insures  «  species  of  origioaltty  in  its*  nature  itexbaus- 
tible.  Th^  powers,  the  feeling^s,  and  the  p^oM  of  m^- 
1^p4>  are  few  indeed^  and  exist  }p  ^lU  h»%  fts  tbey  ^e.  ptrpe- 
iu^j^djv^rsified  in  tbeir relative  proportioQi  90  also  ex^raai 
circumstances  in  their  effect  on  ipdivi^i^  admit  pf  oum* 
bertefs  modifications.  Tb?  Bienlal  Ian4sc4tpe  is  always 
qofipqsed  pf  the  same  simple  elements,  but  tbey  uresent 
themselves  in  endless  combinations  U»  our  view,  apcl  fron& 
the  varied  dispp^tion  of  the  parts,  tbe  light  which  fel^uppo 
tham  assumes  an  infinite  variety  of  tints*  The  stroller 
tbcBe  distinguishing  features  are,  the  stronger  will  be  tbe 
grigioality;  particularly  if  the  author  be  gifted  with  tfa^t 
power  and  selection  of  language  which  &baU  enable  him  to 
pourtray  his  feelings  with  force  and  delic^cte  disci'iminatioQ, 
These  observations  are  bapjpily  illustrated  in  the  volume  of 
poems  to  which  our  attention  is  at  pnes^pt  directed.  Air 
4thougb  the  originality  thus  imputed  to  ppetry  (since  it  is  in 
a  great  degree  the  ejeet  arising  firom  a  view  of  the  parts  ta- 
ken coUecUvely)  can  then  only  be  fuliy  £elt  when  we  ere  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  produotions  of  tbe  nutkor,  as 
ajust.  perception  of  the  mental  character,  to  tbe  deli9eation 
of  which  it  is  owing,  can  only  be  acctuired  ffom  an  intimate 
j^ponaintance  with  the  tnan,  yet  in  the  present  instance  we 
mn  ventuxe,  in  ixmfirmaUon  of  thi^  remarks,  to  refer  the 
reader  to  tbe  elegies  to  Wisdom,  (^.  66.)  and  particularly  to 
the  commanding  stanzas  which  oommence  the  recaota- 
tion. 

*  Beside  this  russet  heath,  this  forest  drear, 
That  strews  with  yellow  leaves  the  moistened  pbia ; 

Here,  where  the  green  path  winds,  ah  Wisdom  f  here, 
Did^once  my  daring  lyi-e  to  thee  complain. 
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^  Soft  was  the  midnight  air  that  soothM  my  framcr; 

In  thought  severe  hadf  pasted  the  studious  d«y; 
€oid  paused  the  tpirit^j  dm  tUteikmalJhmt 

In  c^  artd  Ignguii  nrttthigg  dkd  atf^ 

*  Cairo,  sifeniy  all— -I  seemed  witk  step  forlom 

Singly  to  wander  ea  a. distant  world  ; 
i  started  whei^  the  bird  first  hail'd  the  mom^       ^ 
That  wide  had  now  its  reddening  clouds  ttnfurrd. 

*  Retnming  seasons  since  have  passM  away, 

Oft  has  the  spring  with  violeU  d6ck'd  the  vale, 
The  bee  oft  Iroaun'd  along  the  summer  day. 
And  the  lake  darkened  ia  the  wintry  gale. 

^  In  youths  brigi^mom'1k>»bo!dfy  cms  the  mind 
Rite  the  vild  forms  of  Hhugkt  in  oaitmrs  nm  s 

*Tis  time^  anytime  aUme^  wihm  skill,  refined 
The  picture  sUmfy  gives  to  nature  true. 

*  Thee,  Wisdom,  could  I  c))itle,  thy  gifts  decry? 

Turn  from  thy  bliss  by  restless  ardour  fir^d  f 
— How  like  these  idle  leaves  that  withered  lie 
Seem  now  the  ftooies  that  ny  soul  inspired!'  f«  9^* 

When  we  view  the  svUime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pic* 
turesqae  Scenery  of  nature,,  the  effect  is  confessedly  height- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  appropriate  living  objects.  This 
principle  of  taste  is  recognized  and  acted  apon  in  the  finer 
arts  :  the  painter  gives  vivaci^'  ¥s  his  landscape  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  figures ;  the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  tlie  epic 
and  dramatic,  swarm  with  life;  and  without  it,  ia  the  inferior 
species  a  death-like  stillness  is  perceived ;  even  naetaphysical 
poetry  embodies  abstract  ideas,  and  Ogives  to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  In  Mn  Smyth's  poeitis,  the 
interest  thus  excited  is  drawn  still  closer  to  the  mind,  an4' 
varms  it  with  all  the  animation  ofrealily.'The  Reverie' may 
be  selected  as  an  example  the  more  striking,  becaose  llie 
■subject  in  the  abstract  is  the  commonest  theme  of  morid  de* 
<damatioa.,    We  give  the  following  extracts : 

*  Could  Julia,  were  she  present,  chide, 

If  down  my  cheek  unbidden  strays 
A  tear,  which  I  in  vaiu  would  hide, 

In  fancy  while  on  her  I  gaze  ? 
Her  form,  which  musing  I  survey. 

Now  whispers  to  my  wayward  heart, 
I'liat  even  her  charms  must  feel  decay. 

That  life  must  close— that  we  must  part. 
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*  Ah  Julia !  mustjthat  morrow  come 

When  I  in  anguish  shall  behold 
That  cheek  with  animated  bloom 

No  longer  warm — pale,  shrunk — and  cold— 
"  Those  lips  whence  I  such  kisses  steal,"         ' 
"  Robb'd  of  their  die,  and  honied  store," 
-  "  No  more  to  make  one  proud  appeal," 

*^  Or  speak  one  tempting  challenge  more  ?" 

'  In  some  dread  season  of  despair, 

Must, keen  disease,  must  wasting  pain, 
Seize  e'en  thy  form  ?  and  I  be  near. 

To  count  the  sighs  that  moan  in  vain ; 
Wipe  thy  damp  brow  with  trembling  hand. 

See  o'er  thy  frame  death's  tremors  creep^ 
Pale  o'er  thy  sinking  rain  stand, 

And  feel  the  grief  that  cannot  weep  ? — 
'> 

*  Oh  J  ulia  !  let  me  far  remove, 

Far  from  those  charms  1  must  adore. 
To  me  'tis  agony  to  love — 

Far  let  me  fly,  and  love  no  more — 
Cease;  maddening  thought !  with  thee  to  part — 

Thou  power  !  that  hear'stthe  feeblest  call; 
ThoU.p^tw'r  that  guard'bt  the  breaking  heart, 

—Oh  save,  for  I  am  weakness  all.'  f.  25. 

Generalize  the  ideas  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  divest  them 
of  their  reference  to  particular   persons^  and  a  comparative 
coldness  must  instantly  be  felt.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  lines  marked    by   inverted   commas  should  have 
been  permitted  to  violate  \he  pathetic  beauty  of  the  poem. 
I^t  us  now  descend  into  particulars.  To  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Campbell's  verses  on  a  subject 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  beautiful  *  Lines  found  in  a  bower 
facing  the  south,'  (p.  I),  it  will  be  nounpleasingeraployment 
to  compare  their  merits.     Mr.  Sniyth's  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished.    The  volume  contains  many  jeux  d'esprits,   wnicli 
possess   a  peculiar  playfulness  and  airy  elegance  of  fancy. 
But  some  of  the  poet's  strains  are  of  higher  mood.    The  Ode 
to  the  Lyric  Muse(p.  70.)reminds.us  of  the  fire  and  sublimity 
of  Gray,  and  is  marked  by  that  fastidious  contempt  of  the 
vulgar  which  genius  often  feels,  and  which  was  a  predominant 
feature  in  the  mind  of  that  poet.  It  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  transcribe  the  '  Seraph'  at  length,  but  we  will  endeavour 
to  connect  a  few  stanzas  of  it  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  giye  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  whole. 
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The  Seraph.     (The  Angel  speaking,) 

^^'  Wake  ]  rise  !  thy  sleep  of  death  is  o'er  !  ^ 

**  Bold  spread  thy  wing  !  exulting  soar ! 
**  — ^Think  not  the^ darksome  realms  of  pain 
"  The  form  I  summon  can  detain ; — 
**  With  me  to  worlds  of  heavenly  light,     ■ 
**  Spring  Julia  !  thro*  this  mass  of  night !'' 

*  "  The  darkness  fades  —now  pleas'd  suVvey 
*•  Yon  bright'ning  scenes  of  happier  day  1 — 
**  — ^llie  skies  we  gain — thy  senses  o'er 
*'  Now  comes  a  bliss  unfelt  before — 
"  A  spirit  that  has  near  us  past, 
**  From  wing  unseen  this  influence  cast. 


<  '<  Still  would'ft  thou  sink  to  duller  day  ? 
"  Ah,  why  yon  shadowy  ball  survey 

'<  Thou  Julia!  now  sbeuldst  weep  no  morel 
**  Yon  earthly  orb  why  bok'st  thou  o'er  f 
^'  And  mark'ttt  not  how  that  tearful  scene 
*^  Chills  as  I  gaze,  my  altered  mteii-«- 

<  '<  Oft  raging  o'er  those  darksome  plains, 

"  Fierce  madness  shakes  his  sounding  chains. 
"  There  on  his  prey  triumphant  flies 
**  With  quivering  lip  and  starting  eyes 
"  Revenge — -and  oft,  when  however  near, 
^'  Despair's  last  sighs  I  trembling  hear. 

*  "  That  softer  form,  where  beauty  blooms, 
'*  Which  virtue  warms,  which  grace  illumes, 
**  Severe rpangs  is  doomed  to  prove, 
"  Wiih  useless  tenderness  to  love  ; 
*•  — And  Would'st  thou  thus,  my  Julia !  burn  ? 
**  — Audi  would'st  ihou  to  yon  earth  return  ? 

Yet  think  not  wisdom,  virtue,  love. 
Can  mourn  ou  earth  unmarked  above. 


*  "  The  spirit  as  from  earth  we  flew 
"  That  blissful  influence  o'er  thee  threw, 
**  Now,  can  no  human  sorrow  know, 
"  Yet  fell  for  thee  one  kindred  glow, 
**  For  imag'd  fair  in  thee  was  seen 
**  What  once  on  earth  herself  had  been. 

'  ^*  Thou  too  to  glory  raise  thine  eyes,    . 
"  Sjpecd  seraph  o'er  yon  opening  skies ! 
'*  For  th€e  this  airy  harp  I  bring, 
**  Wiih  swiftness  thus  in^jpire  thy  wing, 
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**  And  tbtisthy  mortal  ear  un^ote^ 
**  Now  karmony  can  there  repose* 

<  '*  With  angel  seMt  I  ctotke  thy  fMOMt 
*<  O'er  thee  I  hraathe  the  Uviag  Baaot, 
*^  Thy  book  is  closed,  ihy  prist  is  wo»    ■ 
'^— »Tby  trial  past— thy  bUas  begon— 
**  Aud  kindling  from  tbatbltta  I  view 
^*  Thy  changing  form — rise — rise-^  adieu  !•  '* 

The  subject  is  snblimeTv  interesting ;  he  alone  who  eould 
conceive  the  design^  could  execute  it^  and  be  couM  not  fail 
in  the  attempt. 

The  Ode  Jto  Mirth  (p«  sg.>  haa  ia  it  all  the  uigeQ^ity  of  a 
lottery-trap ;  a  sign  is  bung  out  which  promises  entertain- 
ment very  different  from  vrbnl  w^  ineei  wkb  on  entering. 
From  the  superscription  and  Ibe  btghwing  we  look  for  every 
thing  that  is  cheerful,  wA  find  owieWeiy  before  we  are 
aware  of  it^  decoyed  inko  Ibe  midst  of  pensive  imagery. 
This  caich  in  tbe  geseral  plan  of  the  poem  is  a  conceit  we 
reprobate,  and  in  its  conduct  we  have  a  good  specimen  of 
that  obscurity,  which  is  a  characteristic  fault  in  Mr.  Smyth's 
poetry,  and  deforms  the  loftiest  efforts  of  his  muse.  Among 
the  numerous  tribes  of  ladies,  allegorical  and  real,  who  have 
favoiired  our  author  with  their  acquaintance.  Mirth  cannot 
be  included.  For  tbe  portrait  with  which  tbe  ode  com-r 
nience^,  she  surely  never  sat ;  it  does  not  present  one  appro- 
pnate  feature. 

*  Thou  with  hurried  step  advancing, 
Restless  round  thine  eye  quick  glancing. 
On  thy  cheek  the  rose  fresh  glowing, 
In  the  hreezc  thy  zone  loose  flowing,'  &c« 

The  hurried  step  is  properly  applied  to  Fear,  by  CoHms. 
The  zone  loose  flowing  marks  the  Paphian  Venus.  Nor  can 
Mr.  Smyth  heresheUer  himself  under  the  authority  we  have 
just  brought  against  him.  We  are  aware  that  ihesame  poet 
says  of  Mirth,' lioose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zoneunbound  :* 
butlet  us  observe  that  at  the  time  '  Love  framed  with  Mirth 
a  gay  fantastic  round  !'  In  order  to  see  the  defects  of  this 
description  more  cleariy,  contrast  it  with  the  exquisite  hues 
of  Milton  on  the  same  subject.  The  group  in  the  3d  stanza 
$eems  ill-sorled  and  incongruous,  and  there  are  other  pas- 
sages against  which  strong  objectiops  may,  we  think,  be  urg- 
ed. There  is  however  high  poetical  beauty  ia  many  de* 
tached  parts  of  the  ode  ,•  tlie  last  of  the  following  sUnzas 
is  particularly  striking. 
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^  Tni«— !•  mm  has  hoonteoos  Heafeo, 
Kow  a  kbder  ffitc  besjtowed> 
And  witb  A  Wvish  band  has  given 
Slisft  to  me  it  never  owed. 

*  StiU  though,  bri^t  tba  day  be  shining-^ 
Ck»ud«  that  in  the  mom  were  seen 
Nat  as  yell  tbo  sky  resigning 

Oft  floaiing.  past  the  Uue  serene.'  (p*  44) 

Tbe  i4^^  Ujust  and  boaudfttl^tbeexpresalon  eiegaal,  an<k 
Ib^  eSe^  fireMly  baigMened  by  a  feeling  of  surprise :  alt^ 
the  commeaceiDei^,  we  rath«r  m^he  up  our  auods  for  sonic^ 
of  the  oomoiQii-plaee  9f  peotry,  about  the  sun  of  pvofperity, 
and  the  clouds  of  adversity,  and  experience  an  a^etabU 
astoniahi»ent  on  fiading  that  wo  have  gained  an  allusion  new, 
lively,  and  appropriate.  It  is  somewhere  observed ^tbaCa>oom«* 
pUment  is  then  ^culiarly  graceful,  when  from  the  beginoi^^ 
we  are  led  to  resign  ourselvea  to  some  hackneyed  sentiaie»t  o| 
customary  politeness,  but  are  surpciaed  by  aningeniouaiunbbjF 
which  a  new  and  unloohed  £or  idea  ia  broughi  out.  Detached 
beauties,  are  scattered  witb  great  profusion  throuj^  tbia  Utile 
voiume ;  none  aaiong  them  is  nH>re  impressive  tbao  tbia 
affecting  sentiment  contained  in  i^poem  of  no  coumhou  me-* 
rit,,  (p.  145)  in  which  the  author  describes  the  anxioua  but 
fruidess  attempts  he  made  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  a  finend^. 
that  friend,  of  course,  was  a  female. 

*  To  flEtsbion's  realms  my  fancy  flies, 

I  tell  of  whims  and  follies  gay  ; 
Witb  languid  look  she  faint  replies. 
And  smiks  my  gaiety  away.' 

ThitmnslgO'to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  tbinks  and 
feels.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
from  an  elegant  writer  on  the  principles  of  taste,  (Addison). 
'  We  are  generally  unhappy  insteaa  of  being  delighted  at 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  the  caee.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
smile  of  grief,  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  its  tears,  or  like 
the  playfulness  of  an  infant  amid  scenes  of  sorrow/ 

The  £nglish  Lyrics* possess  a  felicity  of  expression  which 
generally  clothes  the  idea  in  the  most  appropriate  dress; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  many  liberties  taken,  hy 
which  the  idiomatic  purity  of  our  language  is  violated.  We 
remarked  some  strained  inversions;  verb9  are  notunfrequent- 
ly  omitted  where  we  expect  to  find  them  ;  and  where  many 
verbs  of  the  same  inflection  succeed  each  other,  the  auxiliary 
which  in  the  first  instance  distinguishes  the  sense,  is  drop- 
ped not  only  in  those  C(f  the  same  period,  but  extends  it^ 
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services  to  others  in  succeediag  senttnces.  In*  the  Ckle  to 
Pity  (p.  67),  the  verb  ^mark'  tyrannizes  over  accusative  cases 
through  two  long  sentences ;  and  were  a  remedy  applied 
by  throwing  them  into  one,  it  would  be.  so  preposterously 
long  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  verb^  though  lawful^  would 
be  feebly  felt  at  the  extremity.  Nor  can  we  approve  the 
capricious  irregularity  of  metre  in  some  of  Mr.  Smyth's 
odesj  notwithstanding  the  display  of  skill  in^  the  execution  ; 
variety  of  measure  is  indeed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
lyric  muse>  but  to  secure  its  effects  it  must  be  regulated  : 
when  excessive,  it  tires  and  offends  the  ear,  as  mucn  as  the 
most  monotonous  uniformity.  The  extremes,  though 
they  set  art  in  opposite  directions^  will  meet  at  the  same 
point. 

Mr.  Smyth  undoubtedly  possesses  a  rich  imagination^  and 
a  peculiar  warmfcl^  and  delicacy  of  feeling  •:  from  the  first 
sometimes  arises  a  luxuriant  intemperance  which  passes  the 
boundaries  of  correct  taste ;  hence  also  the  connection  be- 
tween his  imagery  is  at  times  so  fine  that  it  occasions  ob- 
scurity. To  bis  feelings  he  is  indebted  for  many  charac- 
teristic excellencies,  yet  it  sometimes  approaches  to  a  re- 
finement which  has  the  sickliness  of  disease.  Were  not 
this  tendency  counteracted,  Mr.  Smyth  might  perhaps  sink 
to  a  diluted  sensibility,  into  exactly  the  *  tenerum  quiddam 
ct  Iax6  cervice  legendum/  His  Laura's,  his  Julia's,  hisEmi- 
lie's,  and  his  Olivia's,  might  be  melted  down  into  an  insipid 
sweetness,  which  could  only  pour  delight  over  the  nerves  of 
the  gentlest  of  gentle  readers. 

PhilliiJas,  Ilipsipylas,!vatum  et  plorabile  siquid 
Eliquat,  et  tcnero  supplatuat  verba  palato. 

Were  not  this  tendency  counterbalanced,  he  would  really 
be — take  it  in  all  the  languid  prcttiness  of  our  poet — 

^  The  hapless  plaat,  whose  feeling  frame 

Turns  from  the  stranger's  touch  away. 
Exists  but  in  the  softened  beam 

Which  art  around  it  can  convey. 
By  every  pj^ssing  gile  dbtrest, 

By  coarser  stems  that  near  it  rise, 
By  every  impulse  rude  opprest, 

Expose  it,  and  like  met  it  diet !'  r.  IC, 

Nor  wouW    this  rude  world,  alas  !   furnish   a  habitation 
gUtficiently  genial  for  himself,  and  the  delicate  plants  of  the 
t>ame  suit  family. 

*  Fine  forms  alone  shall  visit  then 
With  gentle  voice,  and  softuncd  mien  !*  v^  lU 
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Id  Mr.  Smyth,  however,  we  caunot  but  observe  also  a  tnan« 
ly  and  vigorous  intellect,  which,  although  it  sometimes  may 
allow  these  inferior  fdculties  a  temporary  usurpation,  yet  ia 
general  asserts  its  lawful  authority  over  them,  checks  their 
extravagancies;,  and  gives  them  tone  and  dignity.  It  has 
bten  admirably  shown  byoneof  theacutest  reasoners  that  this 
country  has  tb  boast  (Butler,  author  of  the  Analogy,  8cc.  Vid. 
his  Discourses  on  Human  I^ature),  that  the  moral  character 
docs  not  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  tiny  moral  feeling 
h  found  absolutely  in  the  mind,  but  on  the  proportion  which 
they  respectively  bear  to  each  other.  The  observation  may 
with  equal  justice  be  extended  to  the*  intellectual  character, 
and  Mr.  S.  furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  its  truth* 


Art.  IX.-^Jn  Jlc^ofint  of  the  Life  ati,d  Writings  of  James 
Beattie,  LL.D.  S^c.  Including  many  of  his  original 
Letters.  By  Sir  JVilliam  Forbes,  ofHtsligo^  Bart.  One 
of  the  Executors  of  Dr.  Beattie.  2  voh.  4to.  Longman* 
1$06. 

THE  labours  of  literary  men,  it  is  true,  are  not  of  the 
same  shining  and  conspicuous  nature  as  the  exploitsof  the 
warrior  or  the  wisely  directed  eflForts  of  the  statesman :  yet 
we  are  enabled  to  impart  a  lively  interest  to  their  biogra- 
phy by  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  such  men  in 
intellectual  attainments,  of  the  feelings  which  they  experi- 
enced duiing  the  composition  of  thdr  most  esteemed  works, 
and  of  the  opinions  which  they  held  on  important  subjects* 
These  are  the  topics  which  are  calculated  to  interest  us,  and 
upon  such,  therefore,  it  should  be  tl>e  object  of  the  literary 
biographer  to  enlarge.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us 
has  very  judiciously  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Masou 
in  his  life  of  Gray,  and  of  Hayley  in  that  of  Cowper  ;  he 
has  introduced  into  his  narrative  the  most  valuable  and  il- 
lustrative part  of  Dr.  Beattie's  correspoqdence ;  thus  ena- 
bling the  reader  to  be  his  own  judge  in  many  points  of 
character,  and  making  the  subject  of  the  narrative  relate 
in  some  measure  his  own  history.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  paucity 
of  events  which  in  general  vary  the  life  of  a  student,  and 
the  many  interesting  views  of  his  character  mid 'opinions, 
which  are  thus  opened  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  Ins  conHden- 
liiil  correspondences.  But,  in  following  out  this  plan,  there 
is  much  caution  recjuisile  lest  we  load  our  v.ork  with  h 
inulliti^de  of  uaiutei'ei:rmg|)articularsj  which,  hoACver  they 
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niAj  have  ocoapied  the  attention  of  tjhe  subject  of  the  nat* 
raiive,  tend  in  fact  to  illuttntte  neither  the  history  of  his  life 
nor  the  qualities  of  his  bhocI  :  and  we  cannot  dismiss  this 
remark  without  obaervin^  that  the  biographer  of  Seattle 
has  perhaps  erred  in  the  introduction  of  several  letters  whidi 
bear  but  little  relation  to  the  history  of  that  distinguished 
nrriier.  Thus  he  has  laid  before  us  a  formal  epistle  from 
Dr  Beattie  thanking  JLord  Buchan^  in  the  name  of  the 
Idarischal  college^  for  the  silver  pen  virbich  be  annnally 
bestoived  as  a  priise  to  tbeir  students.  Shnilar  instances, 
however,  are  rare  ;  and  we  must  acquit  Sir  WilUam  Forbes 
of  every  thing  which  can  tend  in  any  degree  to  inpire  or  to 
trifle  with  the  character  of  his  friend. 

Dr.  Beattie^  our  author  informs  us,  was  bom  in  1735  at 
Lawrencekirk,  a  saidi  viHage  in  the  county  of  KinkardiBe 
in  Scotland*  His  parentage  was  poor  but  respectable  ;  his 
father,  who  was  fond  of  r^ihg,  nad  in  tbw  way  acquked 
a  degree  of  bformation  which  was  not  to  be  expeated  i»his 
humble  rank  of  hk ;  for  he  kept  a  smalt  retail  shop  m  the 
village,  and  rented  a  spot  of  ground,  which  be  cuUivaled 
with  his  own  hands.  "Young  Beattie  as  he  advanced  in 
yews  was  sent  to  the  parish  school,,  where  he  distinguidied 
himself  hy  his  fondness  for  books  and  love  of  poetry. 

*  Even  at  tlist  early  period/  sa^s  our  autBor,  *  bis  turn  tor  poe- 
tty  be^an  to  shew  Itself,  and  among  his*  schoolfellows  be  went  1^ 
fhe  name  of  the  poet.  It  was  remarked,  that  durti^  the  oight^ 
time  he  u^  to  ^et  out  of  bed,  and  walk  about  bia  chamber,  in 
order  to  write  ilown  any  poetical  thoufht  that  had  struck  his 
^cy.* 

In  bis  fourteenth  year  he  entered  a  student  in  the  uni^ 
Tersity  of  Aberdeen,  where  bis  diligence  and  abilities  at* 
tracted  the  notice  of  his  teachers,  and  obtained  for  him 
one  of  the  bursaries,  or  annual  stipeodli  intended  for  the 
assistance  of  the  poorer  students.  After  finishing  his  course 
of  study,  he  was  appointed  school  master  and  parish  cl^k 
in  a  village  pot  far  from  the  place  of  bis  nativity ;  and  it 
was  in  the  solitude  of  this  bumble  situation,  with  scarce 
a  friend  to  converse  with,  that  he  studied  natiire,  and  nur- 
tured the  seeds  of  that  poetical  genius  which  was  afterwards 
to  become  so  conspicuous. 

<  At  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  a  deep  and 
exteDbivc  glen,  finely  cloatbcd  with  wood,  runs  up  into  the  inuun- 
tains.  I'hithcr  he  frequently  repaired,  and  tliere  several  of  his 
earliest  pieces  were  wiiiten.  From  that  wild  and  ronmntic  spotb« 
drew  as  from  ihe  life  Hc.me  of  ihe  finest  descriptions  and  most  beauti? 
fill  pictures  of  nature  in  hit  poetical  coinpositions^    (ie   has  bt^ 
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heAxA  to  say,  for  initiincv^  that  the  description  of  the  owt  in  his 
charming  poem  on  Reiiremeflt,  ^'  Whence  the  scared  owl/'  &c.  waa 
drawn  after  real  nature. — U  was  his  supreme  delight  to  saunter  ia 
tbefiekis  the  livelong  uight»  contemplating  the  sky,  and  marking  tho 
approach  of  day/    (p.  20.) 

pr.  Bealtie  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  grammar 
icbool  of  Aberdeen^  la  the  capacity  of  usher  ;  and  from  this 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in 
^e  Mariscbal  college.  Thus  raised  from  an  bumble  statioa 
in  life  to  competence  and  the  society  of  gentlemen  and  men 
of  learning,  our  literary  hero  entered  keenly  into  the  pur* 
suits  of  his  peculiar  department,  aod  became  an  active  mem« 
ber  of  those  societies  which  had  been  instituted  at  Aberdeen 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whbm  afterwards  became 
eminently  distinguished  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Soon  after 
this  appointment  be  published  a  small  volume  of  miscella* 
neous  poems,  consisting  of  translations  and  a  few  original 
pieces :  of  these  soihe  were  retained  in  the  after-editions,  but 
a  great  part  was  rejectedf  by  the  more  matnare  judgment 
of  the  author. 

Sir  W.  F.  here  introduces  ns  to  tlie  acquaintance  of  jyr» 
Beattie's  correspondents,  and  presents  us  with  a  series  o^ 
letters,  containing  his  opinions  on  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Gienbervie,  will  famish  some  idea  of  the  labour  which  Dr* 
Beattie  bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  correct 
style;  and  exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  feelings  of  his  coun* 
trymen  io  their  first  attempts  at  English  composition  : 

.  '  The  greatest  difficulty  in  acquiring  die  art  of  writing  English  is 
one  which  I  have  seldom  heard  our  countrymen  complain  o^  an^ 
which  I  was  aever  sensible  of  till  1  bad  spent  some  years  in  labourr 
iog  to  acquire  that  art.  It  is  to  give  a  vernacular  cast  to  the  £nglis^ 
we  write*  1  must  explain  myselL  We  who  live  in  Scotland 
are  obliged  to  study  when  we  write  English  from  books,  like  a 
dead  lai^aage.  Accordingly  when  we  write,  we  write  it  like 
a  dead  language,  which  we  understand,  but  cannot  speak ; 
avoiding,  perhaps,  all  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  even  the- 
Varbarism%  of  dur  country,  but  at  the  same  Xxtat  without 
communicating  that  neatness,  ease,  and  softness  of  phrase, 
which  appears  so  conspicuously  in  Addison,  Lord  Lyttiecoo^ 
and  o^er  elegant  English  authors.  Our  style  is  8taH*)y  aitd 
oawtfldy^  and  elogs  the  tongae  i^  pronouncing,  and  swells  of 
the  knip.  We  are  slaves  to  the  language  wa  write,  and  are  c«Bt«- 
nually  afraid  of  conunititnggrofsblunderrs;  and  when  an  easy,  la-  , 
ilMyUar,  UiismaticaL  phrase  occurs,  dare  not  adopt  it,  i^we  reeoJIect 
no  authority,  Cur  iear  of  Scotttcisms*  In  a  word^  we  handJe  Kaglitii 
as  a  person  who  cannot  fence  handles  a  sword ;  continually  a&ra^, 
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of  hurting  ourselves  with  it,  or  letting  it  foM,  or  making  coinea^* 
ward  rao^on  that  shall  betray  our  ignorance.  An  English  author 
of  learning  is  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his  language,  and  wields 
it  gracefully,  because  he  wields  it  with  ease,  and  with  full  assurance 
that  he  has  the  command  of  it.  In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty^ 
which  I  fear  is  in  some  respects  insuperable  after  all,  I  have  bectt 
continually  poring  upon  Addison,  the  best  parts  of  Swift,  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  &c.  The  ear  is  of  great  service  in  these  matters  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  the  greater  part  of  Scottish  authors  hurt  their  style  by  ad- 
miring and  imitating  one  another.  At  Edinburgh,  it  is  currently  said 
by  your  critical  people,  that  Hume,  Robertson,  &c.  write  English 
better  than  the  English  themselves;  than  which  in  my  judgmeat 
there  cannot  be  a  ^eater  absurdity.'     vol.  ii,   p,  l6. 

*  During  Mr.  Gray's  visit  to  Scotland,  Dr.  Beattie,  on  be- 
ing inrorined  of  this  circumstance^  addressed  a  letter  to  bim 
containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard,  and  soliciting 
Lis  acquaintance  :  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Gray  in  tire  most 
cordial  manner,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  be- 
tween those  two  poets,  which  was  only  destroyed  by  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

The  sceptical  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  had  for  some 
time  occupied  the  though  Is  of  many  ofour  philosophers,  began 
at  this  period  to  solicit  strongly  the  attention  of  Dr.  Beattie 
by  the  intimate  relation  which  they  bore  to  the  subject  of 
his  lectures;  and  he  now  entered  upon  those  researches 
ivhich  ultimately  produced  his  celebrated  Essay  upoo 
Truth.  It  is  interesiiug  to  see  the  dawnings  of  his  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  original  plan  of  his  treatise.  (Letr 
ter  to  the  author,  vol.  i.  r..79.)  Dr.  B.  indignant  at  the 
,  irreligious  tendency  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  and  the  stc- 
cess  with  which  its  doctrines  wore  propagated,  cjlught  with 
tividity  the  tenets  of  Reid ;  but,  destitute  of  the  cautious 
and  truly  philosophical  spirit  of  that  writer,  he  betook  him- 
self lo  the  principle  of  common  sense,  as  a  never-failing  re- 
sourse  in  the  refutatiou  of  every  opinion,which  though  appa- 
rently dangerous  in  its  tendency,  ne  found  it  difficult  lo  in- 
validate by  argument.  The  advantages  whirh  mental  phi- 
losophy has  derived  from,  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Ueid,  are  of 
the  most  important  nature:  to  have  shewn  that  here^ a^  well 
as  in  malhematiqs,  some  data  are  required  before  we  pru^ 
ceed  one  step  in  our  researches,  was  in  a  ipanner  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  science.  But  the  fewer  our  ppstuUtes^ 
and  the  more  irresistible  their  truth,  the  greater  will  be  the 
stability  of  the  superstructure  which  they  support*  Nor 
can  we  admire  the  sagacity  of  that  philosopher,  who  wo»ld 
resort  to  the  principle  of  inward  conviction  upon  tmnecesiary 
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occasions^  and  tell  us  that  memory  and  iiQagiDatioii  must  be 
essentially  different,  because  we  feel  them  to  be  so.*  But 
although  Dr.  Beattie  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  pointif  g 
out  with  philosophical  accuracy,  the  true  limits  which  bound 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  common  sense,  and  however 
we  may  object  to  |Lhe  severitv  of  personal  invective,  which 
the  Essay  on  Truth  occasionally  exhibics;  we  are  yet  persuad- 
ed that  its  influence,  in  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Hume's 
system  was  infinitely  greater. than  that  of  the  more  legiti- 
mate deductions  of  Dr.  Keid.  The  lively  manner  in  whicb 
Dr.B.  presents  his  arguments,  and  the  little  dialogues  interr 
spersea  through  thexW0rk,-are  csQculated  to  make  the 
strongest  impres8i(^n,  more  particularly  on  minds  that  are 
readily  dazzled  into  scepticism  by  the  display  of  subtle  and 
ingenious  argument.  In  this,  point  of  view  we  conceive 
Dr.  B.  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  to  have 
followed  up  in  a  most  successful  manner,  the  victories  of  his 
more  philosophical  predecessors.  In  proof  of  our  opinion 
of  Beattie*s  talents  as  a  philosopher,  the  work  now  before  us 
furnishes  many  curious  facts.  lo  a  letter  to  Dv.  Blacklock 
he  says  of  the  writings  of  Reid and  Campbell, 

*  I  wish  they  had  carried  their  researches  a  little  farther,  and  ex. 
pressed  themselves  with  more  firmness  and  spirit.  For  well  I  know; 
that  their  works,  for  want  of  this,  will  never  produce  that  eiie'ct, 
whicb  (if  all  mankind  were  cool  metaphysical  reasoners)  might  bo 
expected  from  them.  They  have  great  metaphysical  abilities  ;  and 
they  love  the  metaphysical  sciences.     1  do  not.*^'   vol.  i."  p.  133. 

Uponthe  subject  of  his  papers  on  Truth,  which  he  had  jus4 
sent  to  the  printer,  he  writes  to  Major  Mercer  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

^  With  them  I  intend  to  bid  adieu  to  metaphysics,  HvA  all  your 
authors  of  profound  speculation  ;  for,  of  all  the  trades  to  which  that 
multifarious  animal  mau  can  turn  himself,  1  am  now  disposed  to  look 
upon  intense  study  as  tlie  idlest,  the  most.unsatisfying,  and  the 
roost  unprofitable.  You  cannot  easily  conceive  with  what  greedi- 
ness I  now  peruse  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  fiullixer*s  Tra^ 
velSy  Robinson  Crusoe,  ^c»  1  am  like  a  man  wlio  has  escaped  from 
the  mines,  and  is  now  drinking  in  the  fresh  air  and  light  on  tha 
top  of  some  of  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.'     vol.  i.  p.  152. 

The  same  sentiments  are  thus  expressed  in   still  stronger 


♦  The  truth  is,  th»t  when  wc  remember,  wq  S'^ncrally  Icnowtliat  we  remem- 
ber; when  we  imagine,  yre  generally  know  that  we  imagine  :  Suck  is  our.  con- 
stitutiirn.  Eiwy  on  TfuUu  X\  1.  c.  ii.    §  4. 
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languagej  although  teteral  years  after  the  publioatioa  of 
the  £ssa7  on  Truth  : 

^  How  much  my  mind  has  been  injured  by  certain  specnlatiom, 
you  will  partly  guess  when  I  tell  you  a  facf,  that  is  now  unknowh 
to  all  the  world,  that  since  the  Essay  on  Truth  was  printed  in  quar- 
to in  the  summer  of  1776f  I  hava  never  dareci  to  read  it  otct.  Not 
that  I  am  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  the  scMtimentt:  every  word 
of  my  own  doctrine,  I  do  seriously  believe ;  n^r  have-  1  ever  teen 
any  objections  to  it  which  I  could  not  easily  answer.  But  the  habit 
of  anticipating  and  obviating  arguments,  upon  an  abstnue  and  in- 
teresting subject,  came  in  time  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  my  ner- 
vous system,  and  I  calinot  read  what  I  then  wrote  without  some  de- 
See  of  horror^  because  it  recals  to  my  mind  the  horrors  that  I 
ire  sometimes  felt  after  passing  a  long  evening  in  ^ose  severe  stu- 
dies/    VOL.  II.  p.  35. 

'  I  know  not,'  says  Dr.B.  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  *  whether  aha- 
bit  of  thinking  too  deeply  on  certain  points,may  not  tend  rather  to  dar* 
ken,than  to  illuminate  the  understanding.  It  certainly  produces  a  &- 
cility  of  devising  objections,  which,  though  we  see  they  are  frivolous, 
may  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  wish  n^y  son  to  believe  what 
the  scripture  declares  concerning  providence ;  but  1  would  not  wish 
him  to  enter  so  far  into  the  subject,  as  ever  to  be  pqzxled  in  his  atr 
tempts  to  reconcile  divine  decreet  with  contingency,  or  the  divine 
prescience  with  human  liberty/    vol.  i.  p.  404. 

From  these  passages^  as  well  as  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  we  have  been  led  to  conceive  that  Dr. 
Beattie  was  deficient  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
however  successful  he  may  have  been  in  the  popular  exposi* 
tion  of  the  errors  of  scepticism.  Our  author  has  given  in  the 
appendix,,  an  analysis  of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits a  clear  and  methodical  view  of  the  plan  of  this  work^and 
the  mode  of  its  execution.  We  expected  that  he  would  have 
proceeded  to  lay  before  us  some  critical  observationa,  and  a 
general  consideration  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  doctrines  of  Beattie;  but  he  with  great  mo- 
desty informs  us,  that  he  had  hopes  of  receiving  assistance 
on  this  subject  from  Professor  Stewart  of  Edinburgh.'  Disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  he  has  given  us  some  partial  ex^^ 
tracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stewart's,  which  bears  ample  testi* 
mony  to  the  various  powers  of  Dr.  Beattie.  Our  curiosity  was 
roused  by  the  following  expression  in  the  letter  we  have  just 
mentioned.  ^  These  critical  remarks  oa  the  Easa^  on  Truth 
do  not  in  the  least  aSeqt  the  essential  merits  of  that  very 
valuable  performance.*  vol.  ii.  p.  388. — We  would  gladly 
known  the  nature  of  those  remarks  to  which  MnStewnrt  thus 
alludes.' 
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It  19  interesting  to  observe  what  difficulties  authors  have 
experienced  in  the   publication   of  their    most  celebrated 
works.    The  Essay  on  Truth  was  refused  by  the   bookseller 
to  whom  it  was  offered  ;  and  Sir  William  Forbes  wiih  his 
friend  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  zealous   for  the  reputation  and  suc- 
cess of  its  author,  p;enerously  became  the  proprieors  of  the 
iirst  edition^   for  which  theyremitted  to  Dr.  B.  ttie  sum    of 
50  guineas,  iut  without  fully  explaining  to  him  tlie  real  na- 
ture of  the  transaction.     No  sooner  was  this  Essay   ^iven  to 
the  public  than  the  fame  of  its  author  was  spread  abroad  by 
the  numerous  opponents  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophv  :   many 
of  the  English  clergy  in  particular,  to  whom   the  doctrines 
of  the  sceptics  were  peculiarly  andjustfy  obnoxious,  tdok  an 
early  opportunity  of  testifying  the  high  sense  which  they  en- 
tertained of  the  services  of  the  Scottish  professor.    By  the 
exertions  of  his  friends   he  was  presented  to   their   Majes- 
ties^  and  had  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king.     Contented  with  what  he 
had  now  obtained,  he  returned  to  the  exercise  "of  his  aca- 
demical duties,  and   relinquished  his  intended  plan  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  English  church,  although  pressed 
to  it  by  the  most  liberal  offers  of  preferment.     At  an  after 
period,  he  declined   the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
university   of    Edinburgh,    from    motives    of  feeling  and 
delicacy,  which  he  has  finely  expressed   in  a  letter  reply- 
ing to  the  expostulations  of  his   friends.     He  felt  that,  by 
the  change,  he  would  be  placed  among  those   who  differed 
widely  from  him  in  principle  and  opinion  ;  while   he  relin- 
quished at  the  same  time,  a  society  where  he  was  highly 
respected,  and  where  his  lessons  of  morality  were  as'useful 
as  they  could  possibly  prove  in  any  other  seminary  of  learn- 
ing.   The  manly  strength  of  language,  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence which  breathe  in  this  letter  would  readily  induce 
U8  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  did  our  limits  admit  of  its  in- 
sertion. (See  VOL.  I.  p.  312.) 

To  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  Dr.  B.  soon  added  that 
of  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his  Minstrel,  whici)  is  sd 
eminentiv  distinguisned  for  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
its  versification,  and  the  chaste  elegance  of  its  language. 
I'lie  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  with  which  it  abounds^ 
acknowledge  a  mind  that  was  acutely  sensible  to  all  their 
beauties ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  Minstrel,  which  the  author 
admits  (p.  207.  i.)  to  have  been  those  of  his  own  youthful 
breast,  evince  a  truly  poetic  spirit.  Sir  William  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Lyttleton  to  a  friend  of 
3)r.  B.'s,  in  which  his  lordship  expresses,  with  great  beauty, 
tiu'  delight  which  he  received  from  th#  first  perusal  of  thd 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol  9.  Jugusi,  1800.  Be 
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*•. 

IMinstrel :  it  is  a  relic  of  that  distinguished  charactefj  wtiich 
«very  one  must  receive  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Beattie  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Italian  writers 
occasionally  amused  himself  with  translaticg  passages  from 
their  poetical  works^and  sometimes  with  remarkable  felicity. 
His  imitation  of  Metastasio's  charming  song  '  Uonda  dal 
Hiar  divisa/  &c.  although  less  simple  than  the  original^  i» 
executed  with  great  elegance. 

•  Waters,  from  the  ocean  bornf , 

Bathe  the  valley  and  the  bilf, 
Prison'd  in  the  fountain  mourn, 
Warble  down  the  windiug  rilL 

•  But  wherever  doom'd  to  stray, 

Still  they  murmur  and  complain. 
Still   pursue  their  lingVing  way, 
Till  they  join  their  native  main. 

•  After  many  a  year  of  woe, 

Many  a  long,  long  wand'ring  past, 
Where  at  first  they  learnM  to  flow. 
There  they  hope  to  rest  at  last.' 

During  the  latter  part  of  Br.  B/s  life,  the  unhappy  staf^ 
of  his  wife's  mind  became  a  source  of  the  most  harrassing; 
distress ;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  he  ha»described  his  siina- 
tion  in  the  most  touching  manner.  At  a  stibsequent  period, 
the  death  of  his  two  sons  completed  what  this  tirst  affliction 
had  begun.  On  the  death  ofJames,  who  had  been  appointed  to* 
succeed  him  in  the  professorships  he  published  an  account 
of  the  life  of  that  excellent  and  promising  young  man,toge-' 
tlier  with  a  collection  of  his  poems.  Our  author  informs  a» 
that  it  was  given  to  the  public  against  the  advice  of  his  most 
intimate  friends ;  and  we  must  regret  that  their  opinion  wa» 
not  listened  to  with  attention,  for  it  testifies  ^  fond  but  weak- 
ened mind.  The  loss  of  his  second  and  only  r^mainitf^ 
child  totally  unhinged  his  mental  frame,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  situation,  which  our  author  has  so  impressively  de« 
scribed  in  the  following  passage: 

*  After  searching  in  every  room  of  the  house,  l»"»(Dr.  B.)  would 
say  to  his  niece,  jou  may  think  it  strange^  hut  I  mvst  ask  you  if  Ihait 
ason^  andtohtrc  he  is?  She  then  felt  herself  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  bringing  to  his  recollection  his  son  Montagu's  sufl'er* 
ings,  which  always  restored  him  to  reason.  And  he  would  often, 
with  many  tears,  express  his  thankfulness  that  ho  had  no  child, 
saying  :  How  could  I  have  borne  to  have  seen  their  elegant  mind$ 
mangled  with  tnadnea$  !  When  he  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the 
dead  body  of  his  son,  he  said,  I  hove  now  dnne  zcith  thevorld:  znd 
be  ever  after  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  thought  so.  For  he  never  a{»- 
pliedhimftelf  to  any  sort  of  study,  and  answered  but  lew  of  the  Uh 
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iers  be  received  from  the  friends  whom  he  most  valued.  Yet  the  tjc* 
fieiving  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  never  failed  to  put  him  in  spirits 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Music,  Which  had  been  his  great  delight,  he 
could  not  endure,  after  the  death  of  his  ehkst  son,  to  hear  from 
others;  and  he  disliked  his  own  favourite  violoncello.  A  few  months 
before  Montagu's  death  he  did  begin  to  play  a  little  by  way  of  accom- 
paniment when  Montagu  sung,  but  after  he  lost  him,  when  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  touch  the  violoncello,he  was  always  discontented  with 
his  own  performance, and  at  last  seemed  to  be  unhappy  when  he  heard 
it.  The  only  enjoyment  he  seemed  to  have  was  in  books,  and  the 
society  of  a  very  few  old  friends.'  (v.  307.'  ii.) 

The  horrors  of  derangement,  dreadful  as  they  are  in  com* 
mon  cases,  become  doubly  aggravated,  when  the  miserable 
victim  is  conscious,  atintervals,  of  the  loss  which  he  has  sus^ 
tained :  the  recollection  of  what  he  once  was,  presents  itself  to 
Ills  mind  in  the  most  agonizing  form,  and  brings  with  it  ne^ 
tortures  from  which  he  is  relieved  only  by  torpor  or  distrac- 
tion. Those  who  have  never  witnessed  such  a  scene,  may 
perhaps  form  soine  idea  of  it,  fro\n  the  perusal  of  Dr.  B.'s 
letters  after  the  death  of  his  son  Montagu :  there  are  strokes 
in  thero  which  touch  the  tenderest  chords  of  sympathy,  an4 
must  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  every  feeling  reader.. 

*  I  have  passed  many  a  bitter  hour,  though  on  those  occasions 
nobody  sees  me.  I  fear  my  reason  is  a  little  disordered,  for,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  late,  especially  in  a  morning,  that  Montagu  is 
not  dead,  though  I  seem  to  have  a  remembrance  of  a  dream  that  he 

jis.  This  you  will  say,  what  I  myself  believe,  is  a  symptom  not 
uncommon  in  cases  similar  to  mine^^and  that  1  ought  by  all  means  to 
go  from  home  as  soon  as  I  can.  Inclination  would  draw  me  to 
Peterhead  ;  but  the  intolerable  road  forbids  it,  and  I  foeUeve  I  must 
go  southward,  where  the  roads  are  very  good  :  at  least  I  hear  so,' 
(Lett,  to  Dr.  Laing,  3\0.  i.) 

*  A  deep  gloom  hangs  upon  me,  and  disables  all  my  faculties,  an  1 
thoughts  so  strange  sometimes  oc9ur  to  me  as  to  make  me  ^^feav 
that  I  am  not"  as  Lear  says,  *'  in  mif  perfect  mind,'*  (Lett,  to  Sir 
W.  Forbes,  311.  i.) 

Under  this  state  of  intellectual  debility,  which  had  now  con- 
tinued nearly  three  years,  Dr.  B.  was  attacked  with  a  paralj  «• 
tic  stroke ;  and  at  different  periods  the  same  atfeclion 
recurred  till  )S03,  when  it  at  length  terminated  an  existence 
which  only  served  to  exhibit  the  melancholy  wreck  of  a 
mind  once  replete  with  genius  and  learning. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  B.'s  correspondence  in  the  work 

before  us,  is   addressed   to   Mrs,  Montagu,   {he  author  of 

Remarks  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare,  to  the 

.Duchess  of  Gordon.  Sir  W.  Forbes,  aud  Mr,   Arbuthnot. 

It  is  pleasing  to  remark  bow  Dr.  Beat.ie  varies  his  episto- 

Ees; 
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lary  style:  with  Mrs.  Montagu  he  indulges  in  crilic^ 
remark  and  sober  reflection  ;  wiUi  the  duchess  he  is  livelT 
and  gallant^  and  if  he  ever  touch  on  a  learned  subject,  it  jt 
to  speak  of  the  flight  of  Helen^  or  the  loves  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura.  tJpon  the  whole,  h^  writes  in  an  easy  and  famiiiar 
stvle^  always  sensibly,  and  sometimes  with  great  happiness 
of  expression.  W<e  refer  our  readers  to  the  beau  til  ul  de- 
scription which  he  has  given  of  Hunton  in  Kent,  (p.  142, 
ii.)«  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  have  afl^orded  us  much 
pleasure  and  entertainment ;  her  remarks  are  judicious,  and 
her  style  neat  and  often  elegant. 

Our  author  has  pl-esented  us  with  an  amiable  picture  of 
the  character  of  his  deceased  friend.  To  a  charitable,  hu- 
mane, and  pious  disposition.  Dr.  Beattie  united  the  warm 
and  lively  feelings  of  a  poet;  hke  a  poet,  however,  he  rea- 
dily conceived  a  prejudice  or  prepossession,  and  often 
strongly  expressed  th^  opinions  wnich  he  had  thus  hastily 
formed.  Although  in  his  early  years  he  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  suavity  of  bis  manners,he  became,ata  more  advanced 
period,  irritable  and  impatient,  particularly  on  subjects 
of  metaphysical  controversy.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and 
ambitious  to  be  esteemed  a  wit;  but  in  this,  as  our  author 
informs  us,  he  was  little  successful ;  his  puns  and  jokes  being 
rarely  distinguished  either  for  liveliness  or  point.  Dr.  la.. 
took  great  delight  in  music,  more  particularly  simple  airs, 
and  the  compositions  of  the  old  school  ;  he  understood  it  ia 
theory,  and  performed  on  the  violoncello  with  taste  and  ex* 
pression :  he  was  likewise  jin  admirer  of  paintings ;  and 
occasionally  amused  himself  uith  making  caricature  sketch- 
es, which  he  executed  with  considerable  success.  As  a 
teacher  Dr.  Beattie  was  indefatigable,  and  even  so  labori- 
ously attentive  as  to  dictate  to  his  pupils  a  daily  abstract  of 
the  lecture  he  delivered.  We  have  heard,  that  towards  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was  addicted  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  wine;  and  his  biographer  mentions  the  report,  but 
adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  during  the  frequent  opportuni- 
ties  which  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  Dr.  Beaitie,  he  never  once 
remarked  this  propensit\r>  As  the  worthy  Baronet  well  ob* 
serves,  we  ought  to  draw  the  veil  over  such  failings,  and  to 
remember  the  aggravated  miseries  of  bodily  pain  under 
which  Dr.  B.  laboured,  and  the  tortured  feehngs  which  he 
must  have  suffered,  when  he  reflected  on  the  condition  of 
his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  those  in  whom  he  had  centered  all 
his  hopes  aAd  his  fears. 
Our  author  has  given  in  the  appendix,  some  accoimt  of 
V  (he  prose  writings    of  Dr.  fieattie,  consisting  of  a  tedious 
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abstract  of  their  cotitenls,  with  occasional  quotations^ — We 
regret  that  he  has  not  enhvened  it  with  such  critical  remarks 
as  jjiisht  have  served  to  relieve  the  dulness  by  which  it  is 
noMr  characterized  :  he  has  hazarded  only  such  observations 
as  these — 

*  Upon  the  whole  thi**  is  an  admirable  essay  ;  displaying  much 
knowledge  <>f  the  human  heart  and  understanding;  and  whence^ 
whoever  reads  it  with  attention  will  reap  both  entertainment 
and  instruction  iu  no  ordinary  measure.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  393.) 

Or- 

♦  This  is  an  excellent  essny.'     (p.  404.) 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  most  of  his  remarks  on 
the  style  of  Dr.  Beattie's  prose  works,  which  are  no  doubt 
dtslinguislied  by  perspicuous  purity  and  occasionally  by 
elevation  and  elegance.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  author  when  be  says,  *  In  thus  aiming  al  simplicity  be 
was  far  from  losing  sight  of  sublimity  of  diction'  (p.  S32.ii.); 
for  simplicity  we  regard  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  sublime 
compo^rition,  '  \ 

With  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  worthy  B^roneti  be 
has  performed  a  valuable  service^  in  thus  communicating' 
to  the  public  the  memoirs  of  a  man  so  eminent; — a  task  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  hy  the  intimate  acquaint-^ 
ance  in  which  he  lived  with  Dr.  Beattie  during  the  long 
period  of  40  years.  The  style  of  our  author  is  plam  and  un- 
umbitious  of  ornament,  but  often  disfigured  by  awkward 
expressions  and  quaint  phrases  :  thus  he  says — 'A  very  high 
degree  of  elegant  and  chastised  wit  and  humour' — 'The 
plan  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  poem'  —  *  This  let- 
ter which  was  os/f;/5/6/c'— *  An  elegant  and  zcell-written  ac- 
count.' '  The  sixty  eight  year  of  his  age/  we  suppose  to  be 
an  error  of  the  press.  These  we  recommend  to  the  author's 
correction  ;  as  well  as  an  expression  in  Dr.  B.'s  letter  to  Mrs. 
Montagu,  where  hesays.  *  How  different  is  Dr.  Gregory's 
legacy  to  Mr.  flume's !'    <vol.  ii.  p.  54) 

Care  has  been  taken  by  Sir  William  Forbes  to  furnish  no* 
lices  of  the  different  persons  concerned  in  the  correspon? 
dence  before  us  ;  and  his  readers  will  in  general  thank  hin^ 
for  the  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  :  we  cannot  bow- 
ever  persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  necessary  to  detail  the 
lives  of  Garrick  agd  Blacklock  ;  nor  do  we  see  the  propriety 
of  so  long  a  notice  of  Mr.  Carr,  who  is  little  if  t^t  f^Il  con-i 
9^ted  with  the  biography  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

Tbe  volumes  before  us  exhibit  a  specimer\  qf  elegant  and 
ctrr^ct  typography^  and  are  further  prnan^en^ed  by  a  heau- 

\ 
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tiful  engraving  of  the  justly  admired  pictnre  t)f  Dr.  Beattif* 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds;  we  are  presented  also  with  afac-simile 
o(  his  hand- writing!  which  appears  to  have  been  uncommon* 
1y  neat  and  regular.  This»  however^  is  easily  explained^ 
•when  we  recollect  the  occupations  of  Dr.  B.  in  early  life. 
The  specimens  of  writing  are  multiplied  to  many  pages^  with- 
out any  propriety  which  we  can  discover. 

The  reflections  of  our  author  when  he  considers  his  own 
situation — verging  to  the  period^  when  he  shall  follow  the 
much  valued  friend  for  whom  he  now  performs  the  last  du- 
ties of  affection,  do  honour  to  his  feelings  as  a  Christian^  and 
are  expressed  in  the  simple  language  oi  nature : 

*  On  thus  reviewiog  the  long  period  of  forty  years  that  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  commencement  of  oar  intimacy,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  reflection,  that  of  the  numerous 
friends  with  whom  he  and  I  were  wont  to  associate  at  the  period  of 
our  earliest  acquaintance,  all,  I  think,  except  three,  have  already 
paid  their  debt  to  nature  ;  and  that  in  no  long  time  (how  soon  is 
known  only  to  Him^  the  great  disposer  of  all  events)  my  gray  hairs 
shall  sink  into  the  grave,  and  I  also  shall  be  numbered  with  those 
who  have  been.  May  a  situation  so  awful  make  its  due  iropressioi^ 
on  my  mind  !'  ^'C.     (p.  342.  ii.) 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  work 
before  us  ;  and  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  its 
perusal  neither  tedious  or  unprofitable. 

Art.  X.-r-^n  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  th^ 
.Nation ;  with  Strictures  on  the  Conduct  of  lite  present 
Ministry.     Svo,  Murray.    I8OG. 

WHEN  a  pamphlet,  assisted  by  efforts  of  administration^ 
has  obtained  a  considerable  circulation,  it  is  a  common  spe- 
culation to  answer  it;  but  the  author  generally  fails  in  his 
objecl,  whether  it  be  profit,  orpubiicgood. 
'  Reading,  at  this  time,  it  a  species  of  sensuality,,  and  readera 
have  recourse  to  books,  as  stimuli,  in  a  state  of  idleness,  lassi* 
tude,  and  torpor.  Administration,  however  they  may  want 
real  wisdom  or  real  virtue,  seldom  want  the  art  of  profit- 
ing by  the  errors  and  the  moral  diseases  of  the  country. 
Tliey  generally  provide  for  this  love  of  reading,  and  by  means 
of  it,  they  alarm  the  fears^  and  mislead  the  hopes  of  the  ere* 
dulous  multitude. 

The  *  '  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation'  has  been  written 


•  for  ate  view  of  thia  ivofk  see  Critical  Review  for  Jane« 
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und  circtilated  on  these  prtnci|>les.  Like  all  empirics^  mi- 
nisters would  induce  a  belief  that  the  patient  is  incurable  ; 
that^  if  he  should  perish  under  the  processes,  they  may 
impute  the  blame  to  their  predecessors,  and  if  he  should 
escape  even  their  errors,  they  may  claim  the  credit  of  a 
miracle. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  detects  some  artifices  of  this 
nature  ;  but  he  has  not  bestowed  sufficient  time  on  the  sub- 
ject, nor  perhaps  brought  to  it  all  the  information  which  its 
discussion  requires. 

The  following  observations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pitt  deserve  attention^  though  they  may  not  in  all  respects  be 
just, 

*  Although  Mr.  Pitt*s  name  is  not  mentioned  in   this  publication, 
(ke  whole  attack,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grenvi lie's  share,  is 
directed  in  substance  against  hiiQ.     When  the  present  confederacy, 
the  greatest  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  been  formed  against 
France,  first  developed  its  strength,  the  opposition  press  loudly  refu* 
eed  Mr.  Pitt  the  merit  of  its  formation  ;  but  since  Mack's  infatuation 
marred  our  fairest  prospects,  every  epithet  of  censure  has  been  cast 
4iponthat  distioguished  minister.      He  is  accused  of  not  having  ex- 
ercised in  foreign  states  an  extent  of  power  which  a  sovereign  often 
finds  difficult  in  his  own  kingdom — of  not  having  controlled  from  Lon- 
don the  operations  in  Bavaria.     The  faults  of  every  court  are  ascribe 
ed  to  him,  as  if  he  had  ruled  Europe  with  despotic  sway.     Is  it  not 
obvious  that  England,  remote  from  the  theatre  of  war,  must  leave  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  to  the  powers  who  are  near   them, 
whose  force  consists  in  armies,  and  who  are  more  immediately  inter- 
ested in  th^  issue  of  the  campaign  than  herself^  Were  she  permitted 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  league,  what  could  ensue  from  her 
distance  but  delay  and  disaster  ?  I'he  province  of  the  British  minister 
was  therefore  toemploy  the  resburces  of  his  country  to  urtite  as  large 
a  part  as  possible  of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe  against  its   op- 
pressor ;  to  conciliate  the  jarring  interests  of  those  powers,  and  bind 
them  together  in  a  solid  league,  definite  in  its  objects,  and  upright  in 
its  views  ;  to  conduct  this  arduous  negotiation  with  secrecy,  and  by 
every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  awakening  the  suspicion  of  a  vigi- 
lant enemy  ;  and  finally,  after  having  agreed  upon  a  general  plan  of 
operations,  to  commit  the  detail  to  those  who  were  to  t^xecute  them, 
avoiding  that  interference  in  particular  objects  which  involves  the 
ruin  of  confederacies  by  the  distraction  of  their  viexvs,  and  the   dt« 
vision  of  their  force. 

*  In  whattfver  way  we  examine  the  conduct  of  these  important 
measoreson  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  we  shall  find  the  most  solid  grounds 
of  approbation.  The  alliance  was  formidable  in  magnitude  beyond 
'  example,  the  cordiality  of  its  merabcrshasbuen  evinced  by  their  con- 
stancy under  disaster,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  concealed  from  the 
<;^cmy  until  the  Russians  were  approaching  to  Germany.     EngUud 
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therefore  amply  fulfilled  her  part  in  the  coalition,  and  its  failute  was 
occasioned  by  causes  beyond  her  conlrouK 

*  The  career  of  the  illustrious  statesman  we  have  lost,  has  been 
uniform  ;  it  was  no  less  great  in  its  close  than  promising  in  its  com- 
mencement. The  historian  of  his  life  will  be  under  no  necessity  to 
call  in  to  his  panegyric  the  aid  of  eloquent  or  impassioned  language  : 
let  him  endeavour  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  conception  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
views,  to  investigate  his  measures  by  their  own  merits,  to  weigh  bis 
motives  and  conduct  in  silent  meditation  Without  attending  to  the  re- 
ports either  of  friends  or  enemies,  and  he  will  pourtray  a  character 
equally  admirable  in  all  that  enlightens  the  mind,  and  dignifies  tbe 
heart.' 

Mr.  Fox's  conduct  is,  we  fear,  too  justly  delineated  in  this 
passage : 

'  I  might  add  that  tbe  property  tax,  formerly  the  most  obnoxiotis 
to  th^  present  administration  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  roeasareS| 
and  the  object  of  their  most  clamorous  resistance,  has  been  not  only 
continued,  but  almost  doubled  by  them  in  a  single  stage.  Tbe  mea- 
sures on  which  I  have  animadverted, and  others  of  a  similar  naturr, 
have  already  very  much  impaired  the  popularity  of  the  new  ministry. 
Mr.  Fox,  so  long  the  strenuous  champion  of  popular  rights,  tbe  jea- 
lous ol^serverof  ministers,  has  become  in  office  an  accommodating  col- 
league, a  pliant  imitator  of  his  predecessors.  The  adoption  of  those 
principles  which  it  has  been  tbe  object  of  his  life  to  urge  with  vehe* 
jiience,  he  i)ow  good-Maturedly  adjourns  to  a  future  period.  He  ac- 
counted them  formerly  of  sutBcient  magnitude  to  hazard  the  division 
of  the  Country.  Such  is  now  his  additional  stock  of  prudence,  that 
he  will  nut  for  their  sake  divide  even^he  cabinet.  To  the  majority 
of  his  own  party,  who  believed  that  all  he  said  was  sincere,  and  all 
that  he  proposed  practicable ;  who<  on  his  coming  into  toflfice,  wcro 
big  with  the  expectation  of  that  radical  change  which  he  had  declar- 
ed to  be  our  only  remaining  chance  of  salvation,  the  disappointment 
bas  been  inexpressible.  His  consequent  loss  of  popularity  has  been 
incalculable*  With  tbe  opposite  party  his  conduct  in  office  has  had 
a  tendency  to  tranquillii^e  fear  without  procuring  esteem.  Those  keen 
partisans  of  the  late  ministry,  who  from  liis  constant  and  violent  op- 
position considered  him  devoid  of  all  principle,  are  pleased,  without 
a  minute  scrutiny  of  his  motives,  to  find  him  pursue  that  course 
which  raises  a  lasting  monument  to  Mr.  Pittf^  fame,  while  it  affixes 
the  seal  of  condemnation  to  himself.  Those  calmer  minds,  who  ex- 
plained (he  inveteracy  of  his  opposition  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
perament, and  who  considered  his  speeches  in  general  to  be  the  effu- 
sions of  the  momcnt,have  experienced  no  surprise  from  his  late  conduct. 
They  had  always  deemed  him  a  man  of  more  imagination  thanjudg- 
ineur.  His  talents  they  knew  were  great,  but  inadequately  cultivated, 
frhey  had  no  sanguine  expectations  from  his  coming  into  office ;  but 
they  had  some  dread  of  danger  from  the  practical  execution  of  former 
declarations.     Of  this  dread  they  now  begin  to  be  relieved,  and  tbfy 
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eomitkr  it  infimtely  belter  for  the  country  .thai  a  party  should  b« 
inconsUtentv  than  that  the  public  safety  should  be  compromised.  Th« 
contrast  therefore  between  the  present  and  former  conduct  of  the  old 
upposition  afibrds  them  matter  oi  security:  but  this  9ecurity,howcver 
satisfactory  in  itself,  is  unmixed  with  any  approving  sentiment  to- 
wards the  quarter  from  whence  it  is  derived.  From  Mr.  Fox,  tho 
adoption  ot  Mr.  Pitt's  measures  proceeds  with  the  worst  grace,  stnco 
it  implies  the  dereliction  ot  those  principles  for  which  he  has  so  loDg 
and  so  violently  contended.  He  must  be  impressed  with  a  conviction 
either  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plans,  or  of  the  reverse.  In  the 
former  case,  hehas'made  a  very  sudden  discovery  that  he  has  him- 
self been  mistaken  throughout  ;  that  lite  objects  of  his  hostility  to 
jniuisters,  and  of  his  promises  during  so  many  years  to  the  country^ 
have  been  fallacious,  and  his  long  course  of  opposition  captious, 
wanton,  and  criminal ;  or  if  he  still  retain  his  former  sentiments,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  explain  bis  conduct  in  other  terms  than  those  the 
Morning  Chronicle  lately  applied  to  the  Governor,  ad  interim,  of 
India,  when  desirous  to  make  him  give  way  for  Lord  Lauderdale; 
namely,*'  by  commending  his  persona^policy  and  prudence  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  some  other  qualifications  which  alone  can  entitle  any  man 
to  esteem  in  private  lile  or  to  the  confidence  of  the  public." ' 

The  conclusion  is  seriously  and  impressively  addressed  : 

*  The  present  publication  has  been  currently  denominated  the 
manifesto  of  the  new  ministry.  This  title  is,  in  one  respect,  not  inap- 
plicable ;  for  an  invading  enemy  co^ld  not  have  scattered  a  decla- 
ration more  calculated  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Although 
professedly  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  i\w Nation,  it  fulfils  but  a  small 
part  of  its  title ;  for  its  researches  extend  only  to  those  points  in  our 
national  situation  wh'ch  it  suits  Mr.  Fox's  purpose  to  examine.  Iteu- 
deavour8,by  every  species  of  misrepresentation,  to  throw  odium  upon 
the  late  ministry,  and  to  constitute  them  the  authors  of  all  the  disas- 
ters of  the  last  campaign.  It  describes  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  of 
this  country,  as  to  the  last  degree  calamitous,  in  order  that  the  nation 
may  feel  grateful  to  the  present  ministers,  for  having  consented  to 
undertake  the  mHiiagement  of  affairs  at  this  pretended  crisis,  and 
may  shut  its  eyes  to  the  contrast  i^etween  the  splendour  of  their  for> 
mer  promises,  and  insignificance  of  their  performance — between  the 
abuse  which  they  used  to  lavish  on  their  predecessors,  and  the  appro- 
bation they  now  confer  by  adopting  the  measures  which  they  former- 
ly reprobated.  Delusions  ofthis  nature  may  impose  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  French,  but  the  British  nation  are  not  to  be  thus  blinded  ; 
they  will  not|xknowlcdge  that  to  be  a  just  report  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  in  which  all  mention  is  studiously  avoided  of  their  trade,  tlidr 
finances,  and  their  navy;  a  trade  extensive  and  flourishin^-beyondcx- 
niriple;  a  navy  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  finances,  in 
%vhich  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  war  a  loan  is  effected  below  the  legal  ratf^ 
of  interest,  and  our  immense  expences  defrayed,  without  increasing 
^e  national  debt  one  fiftieth  of  its  amount.     The  country  is  nut 
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in  svidi  (error  of  France  as  to  consent  to  any  peace  which  does  not  e^ 
lectualty  provide  for  their  honour  and  security.  They  will  support 
the  East  India  Company  against  M^  Fox  in  their  refusal  to  entrust 
the  care  of  our  iiidian  empire  to  a  nbhleman  who  has  proved  himself 
incapable  of  acting  either  wisely  of  his  own  accord,  or  of  taking  pra« 
drot  advice  from  others.  They  will  withhold  their  confidence  from 
tiiat  minf^trv  which  bestows  o^ces  of  trust  and  emolument  on  such 
tt>en  att'the Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance:  and  until  they  sec  a  wiser 
choice  of  measures,  with  a  more  upright  selection  of  servants,  they 
ivill  refuse  to  aekimwledge  the  pretensions  of  the  new  ministry  (so 
wndtstfy  expressed  in  the  publication  which  has  been  examined), 
**  to  oftiie  the  largest  portion  of  talents,  experience,  rank,  and  inte- 
grity,  which  ever  enabled  a  government  to  secure  influence-  with  its 
•objects,  and  comnaand  respect  among  foreign  nations.'*  The  esta. 
blK»hment  of  a  commission  for  auditing  the  public  accounts,  to  an 
amount  nomindlly  immense,  miiy  be  a  dexterous  expedient  for  popu- 
lahty ;  but  the  public  will  not  accept  it  as  a  real  discharge  of  the 
|>ledgesso  often  given  to  efkct  that  radical  change,  in  which  was  af« 
firmed  to  consist  **  our  only  remaining  chai>ce  of  salvation." 

*  An  administration  skilful  only  in  heaping  censures  on  their  pre* 
deccssons^'^l  f^ot  now  avail  us  In  that  respect,  theabilitiea  of  the  pre« 
tcn^  ministry  have  long  been  undoubted.  But  the  country  now  de^ 
raandsof  taem,  **  Either  prove  to  us  by  your  actions  that  you  sur- 
pass your  predecessors,  or  resign  in  unequivocal  terms  the  preten- 
•ions  you  have  nuide/' 

^  If  a  secure  and  honourable  peace  can  be  obtained,  there  will  be 
tio  necessity  to  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the  circulation  of  pam« 
l>hlets,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is  to  disseminate  depression. 
Unless  the  peace  be  secure  and  honourable,  we  shall  act  wisely  to 
prefer  war  with  all  its  burdens,  to  a  deceitful  trnce  with  a  tyrant  so 
arrogant,  so  perfidious,  and  so  insatiably  ambitious  as  Bonaparte. 
Beforewe  can  intrast  with  confidence  a  negotiation  with  so  artful  an 
adversary  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  must  give  very  dtiferent  proofs  ot  wisdom 
from  any  \\e  has  yet  afforded ;  whether  in  his  former  erroneous  sen* 
timtf  nt5  of  the  French  ruleri  in  hit  late  speeches  in  parliament,  or  in 
aauctioning  a  pamphlet  which  arcuses  the  head  of  administration 
white  It  insults  the  country — which  declares  to  the  British  nation, 
**  that  it  IS  in  vaiu  to  look  around  for  any  circumstance  which  may 
soften  the  gloomy  picture  drawn  of  it«  affidirs,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  aiUlition  which  may  nggravutethero/' 

*lf  Mr. Fox  proceed  in  a  course  of  such  egregious  imprudence; 
if  while  he  prfKrlaiins  moderation  he  sliall  endeavour  to  force  obnox- 
ious men  into  the  most  importiint  stations;  if  he  flattfr  himself,  that 
by  scattering  abuse  on  his  predecessors  he  will  blind  the  nation  to 
hi^  own  errors,  or  ho  acquitted  by  liomiiial  reforms  of  the  plecigrt 
he  liHs  ftiven  the  country,  the  conse<}uencc  will  be  a  total  loss  of  pub- 
lic couadence,  and  hi*  prt-HMit,  like  his  former  a^Uninistration,  ^iU 
be  the  iransitnt  ^ison  of  «  few  months.  '  Lt^t  him  cxemphty  the  wi^i 
juait,and  model  die  policy  liu  hai^  so  Wi)g  recommt^naed,  wi  he  will  ^ 
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Vftm  endeavour  to  sootbe  tbe  public  indignation  by  sucb  Insidious  ap- 
peals as  the  work  we  have  now  examined.  Fallacy  and  roisrepre* 
aentation  have  had  their  day/ 


Art.  Xl.—'Measures  as  well  as  Men :  or,  the  present  andfu^ 
ture  Interests  of  Great  Britain ;  with  a  Plan  for  rendering  ~ 
us  a  martial,  as  well  as  a  commercial  People,  and  provide 
ing  a  military  Force  adequate  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  Em^- 
pirc,  and  the  Security  q/  the  United  Kingdom.  Svo.  John- 
80D.    1806. 

WE  have  receive4  this  paaiphlet,  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the  author^  earnestly  calling  upon  us  to  assist  ia 
founding  ^  a  new  but  natural  asra  of  the  worlds  as  intended 
by  Providence,  that  will  complete  human  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  alone  affords  the  means  of  saving  our  coun- 
try, and  rescuing  it  from  misery  and  distress.' 

But  these  means  are  either  out  of  our  comprehensionj  or 
they  are  rules  and  maxims  of  virtue,  religion,  and  policy^  so 
general  and  so  vague,  that  they  are  useless.  Of  what  avail 
can  it  be  to  affirm,  that  if  nations  become  virtuous,  they 
must  be  happy,  peaceable,  and  prosperous?  The  first  diffi- 
culty is  to  render  them  good^  and  that  difficulty  the  j»uthor 
docs  not  remove. 

He  calls  on  all  ranks,  orders,  and  indiv'duals,  to  rally  round 
him^  Dr,  Edwards,  in  Suffolk-street,  Charing-cross,  in  order 
to  form  this  sera.  He  does  not  consider  that  a  nation  con- 
sistingoften  millions,  could  not  assemble  on  Salisbury  Plain; 
and  that  if  a  tlv^usaad  could  be  brought  together  into  Suf- 
folk-street, the  most  favourable  issue  would  be,  their  bestow- 
.    ing  on  Dr.  Edwards  a  strait  waistcoat. 

.The  state  of  this  country  is  certainly  to  be  lamented.  It 
is  suffering  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  its  political  admi- 
nistrations. The  present  ministry  have  been  appointed  to 
correct  those  errors,  but  they  seem  rather  inclined  to  profit 
by  and  continue  them. 

If  Dr.  Edwards  were  to  supersede  Lord  Grenville  in  tbe 
business  of  recommending  competent  ministers,  there  are  no 
pledges  in  this  pamphlet  that  he  would  be  more  successful 
l^han  his  lordship  either  in  measuresor  in  men. 

The  reader  may  form  some  judgment  for  himself  by  -the 
following  passage,  which  is  among  the  most  animated  in  tlie 
work ; 

*  Nations  and  cnipires  may  he  great  and  illustrious  from  tl»cir 
wealth  and  nMlilary  virtue  :  but  ^ihcy  cannot  be  really    prosperous 
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and  happy,  and  roust  rapidly  decline  to  inftiiny  and   ruin,  under  rhd 
direction  of  a  false  system,  which,   as  is  now  shown,  embraces  the 
extremcsof  boih  economicalimbccility,  and  political  guilt.     I  can* 
not  however  justly  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  such   nations  and  em- 
pires, without  baring  recourse  to  terms,  which  the  school  of  folly 
and  incapacity,  of  meanness  and  corruption,  and  of  vice  itself,  must 
necessarily  supply.     For  the  description  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
a  false,  weak,  and  criminal  system  of  public  measures  in  respect  of 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  refer,  thcretore,    to   ihe  work 
>ntitle\i  **  Peace  on  Earth  :*'  and  I   cannot  avoid    recommending 
Its  author's  example  toothers;  whose  stern  and  awful,  yet  drspas- 
sionate,  denunciation  of  the  political  weaknessfs   and  vices   of  his 
country,  if  universally  adopted,  would   certainly  lead  to  the  recti- 
fying of  our  public  affairs.     The  parliamentary  justification  and 
public  panegyrics  of  them,  which  arc  never  wanting  on  any  occa- 
won,  must  precipitate  national  ruin ;  cause  a  continuance  in  wretch- 
ed and  dangerous  measures ;  and  prevent  a  proper  sense   and  bor- 
rourof  them,  and  therefore  the  inti'mhiction  of  those  enlightened, 
and  opposite  views  and  measures,  which  alone  can  save  the  empire. 
Can  a  British  legislature  be  so  far  degraded  in  virtue,  and  lost  to  all 
feelings  of  rectitude,  us  in  this  manner  to  sc/ven,  support,  and  extol 
the  extremes  both    of  real  economical  imbecility,  and   real   political 
guilt,  at  a  time  when  effectual  means  are  propobed,  which,  if  rightly 
understood  and  not  thus  obstructed,  will  remove  them,   redress  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  perfect  the  public  and  private  pn»speriiy 
and  L«;)piness  of  the  whole  empire?  It  is  the  impressive   voice  and 
profier  sense  of  truth  alone,  honestly  applied  to  describe  our  con- 
duct in  all  particulars,  that  can  purge  us  of  crime  and  folly,  which 
we  do  not  detest  solely  because  from  custom   we  permit  and  glory 
\n  them  ;  and  can   free  the  mansion  from  virulence  an<l  contagion, 
so  as  to  render  it  thctibode  of  health  and  activity.     Till  truth  ac- 
tually rises  in  meridian  splendour,  the  horizon  of  Great  Britain  will 
continue  to  be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  storm  and  darkness,  en- 
lightened only  by  the  occasional  collisions  of  the  warring  elements 
of  human  destructi(m.     Itis  truth  in  perfect  freedom  which  alone 
can  expose,  and  triumph  over  political  vice  and  folly  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.     It  is  unavoidable  therefore  on  my  part, in  order  to 
save  my  country,  not  to  be  sparing  in  bringing  the  worst  of  charges 
and    accusatiqns  against   her;  even   of  the    highest    injustice,  of 
the  violation  of  every  virtue,  of  conduct  altogether  inhuman,  of 
her  voluntary  desertion  of  all   pretensions  to  her  ancient  honoi^r 
and  renown,  as  she  has  wronged  and  oppressed  the  man  born  to 
save  her,  to  aggrandize  her,  and  to  raise  her  to  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.     For  if  history  can  justify   the   present  war, 
because  before  its  commencement  the  ports  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies were  really  full  of  hostile  preparations;  thq.  infraction   of  the 
treaty  oi  Amiens,  because  the  poHtical  ability  and  ingenuity  of  mi- 
nisters were  unable  to  contrive  any  expedient  for  preserving  it  en- 
tire ;  the  siege  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the  destruction  of  the   Fremh 
power  and  arjuy  in  ihat  island,  because  it  was  politic  aud  commend. 
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ftbit  to  destroy  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  though  we  perroil- 
tedherto  send  foitres  for  its  protection ;  and  our  innocence  in  res- 
pect of  conspiring  with  Pichegru  and  Mahee  against  the  person  of 
the  French  emperor,  because  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge :  yet 
will  history  dare  to  vindicate  Great  Britain  from  the  accusation, 
that  she  not  only  did  not  befriend,  the  progress  of  the  perfection  of 
the  general  welfare  of  herself  and  the  whole  world,  but  neglected, 
wronged,  and  resi;;ned  to  contempt,  shame,  poverty,  and  dishonour, 
the  author  of  the  system  of  national  perfection,  when  it  Mt'as  advanced 
to  such  a  state  of  maturity  that  she  actually  borrowed  from  it  the 
MFhole  of  the  income  tax  ?  This  accusation  is  incontrovertibly  sub- 
fitantiated.  A  gentleman  *  presuming  on  his  own  philanthropic 
disposition,  and  peculiar  biruation  in  life,  ventures  his  fortune  and 
character  in  ascertaining  the  proper  means  to  complete  the  grand 
system  of  national  perfaction.  When  he  bad  proceeded  with  this 
object,  so  far  as  was  prudent  and  neces<$ary  on  his  part,  he  produced 
to  ministers  the  means  for  the  purpose,  including  a  plan  for  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  the  public 
burdens,  which  contained  the  proposals  of  raising  the  supplies 
within  the  year  and'thc  income  lax.  Neither  proposal  however  was 
encouraged  :  but  the  latter  plan  was  examined  and  allowed  to  be 
adequate  for  its  purpose,  and  foupd  exceptionable  solely  because  a 
national  debt  was  a  public  benefit.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  con> 
vince  them  of  so  gross  a  folly.  In  vain  he  predicted  to  them,  that 
every  financial  aid  they  could  prepare'  would  soon  be  necessary  in 
consequence  of  I  he  political  s^^iemT  they  had  adopted.  When  the 
prediction  in  a  short  time  took  place,  they  borrowed  the  income 
tax  from  his  proposals,  noticing  the  author  as  little  as  the  idea  of 
national  perfection  itself;  or  as  .little  as  the  annihilation  of  finance 
for  ever,  as  a  national  burden  and  grievance,  contained  in  his  propo- 
sals. Nay,  Mr.  Pitt  without  u  blush  ascribed  all  merit  of  the  in* 
come  tax  •o  himself,  and  claimed  and  received  the  honour  of  it  from 
all  Europe  ;  depriving  the  real  author  of  all  recompense,  as  well 
as  of  the  great  and  dearly  earned  character  of  having  discovered  a 
new  and  invaluable  system  of  finance.  Parliamonl  even  shared  in 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  transaction,  as  it  contained  not  a  single  mcm« 
bcr  disposed  to  vindicate  friendless  merit,  deprived  of  other  rights 
and  claims,  much  greater  tnd  more  extraordinary  than  the  honours 
which  Mr.  Pill  assumed  frofn  the  income  tax.  Thus  the  comple- 
tion €»f  all  the  various  views  of  universal  good,  of  national  perfection, 
of  the  means  of  commanding  public  and  private  prosperity  and 
happiness,  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of 
rectifying  public  affairs,  as  proposed  in  this  pamphlet,  was  concen- 
tred in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  income  tax  and  in  a  singio 
i^ystcm  of  general  welfare.  A  Roman  emperor  once  wished,  that 
the  lives  of  alLthe  Romans  were  condensed  in  one  single  Head  :  but 
most  assuredly  he  would  have  spared  that  head,  since  with  its  de* 
.fit  ruction  his  own  empire  must  have  fallen.     A   British  ministry,  a 

•  Pr.  Edirardi. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  a  British  parliament,  left  tha.t  person  to  be  ruined,  and 
that  system  to  be  destroyed  for  ever;  yet  surreptitiously  took  from 
tbem  the  income  tax. 

^  My  countrymen!  can  a  country  be  more  base  and  unprincipled, 
more  unjust,  more  impolitic,  less  philanthropic,  patriotic,  and  ha« 
mane,  than  such  a  transaction  would  show  this  country  to  be  ? 
That  person  however  submitted  not  to  the  fatal  stroke,  but  rose 
above  it.  He  snatched  from  destruction,  from  impiety  and  parri- 
cide, from  turpitude  and  impolicy  far  greater  than  ever  disgraced 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  precious  system,  which  is  de- 
stined to  constitute  the  future  perfection  of  the  world,  and  com- 
plete the  public  and  private  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  king- 
dom ;  pious  and  true  to  his  sacred  trust,  like  Eneas  when  he  snatch* 
ed  from  the  flames  of  Troy  those  precious  remains,  which  Heaven 
had  decreed  to  found  a  still  greater  empire,  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  known/ 

This  is  declamation,  except  in  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Pitt  of  having  unfairly  borrowed  froih  the  Doctor  the  idea 
of  the  income  tax. 

If  the  invention  of  that  tax  (which,  by  the  way,  requires 
no  powers  of  invention,)  be  the  author's  claim  to  public  no- 
tice, we  think  the  nation  will  never  attend  to  his  call.  It  ia 
theopprobriumof  English  finance.  It  brands  the  memory 
of  the  late  minister,  and  is  the  Shibboleth  which  instantly 
discovered  the  incompetencyof  his  successor. 

No  man  pretending  to  a  regard  for  civil  liberty  or  to  a 
shadow  of  independence  in  the  choice  of  parliamentary 
representatives,  can  avoid  execrating  the  authors  and  abet- 
tors of  this  tax.  The  additions  lately  made  to  it  by  its  ex- 
tension to  small  incomes,  are  the  wanton  cruelties  of  inex- 
perienced ignorance.  But  they  ar«  trifling,  (though  they 
wring  every  equitable  and  compassionate  heart,)  compa- 
red with  the  mischievous  political  influence  of  which  it  is 
the  instrument. 


Akt.  XII. — HUtorital  Review  of  the  Moral,  Religious,  La- 
ierary,  and  Political  Character  of  the  English  Nation, 
from  the  earliest  Periods.  Bif  J.  jindrews,  L.L.D.  8ro. 
Barr.     1806. 

'  THE  title  page  of  this  volume  is  not  sparingly  calculated 
to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  readers  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion. How  far  tlie  abundance  of  the  promise  is  justified  by 
the  skill  of  the  performance,  we  shall  briefly  attempt  to  as- 
certaicu  The  author  who  ventures  to  exhibit  on  a  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical  sea k,  an  historical  review  of  the 
moral,   religious,  literary,  and   political  character  of  the 
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English  nation 9  undertakes  a  work  whose  magnttnde  iBinl 
alarm  even  the  combined  force  of  the  brightest  talent  and 
severest  industry.  As  success  in  such  a  work  would  un^ 
questionably  confer  immortal  fame^  so  complete  Culuie 
must  inevitably  bring  down  the  censures  due  to  presumptu- 
ous vanity;  and  between  these  extremes,  opposite  as  ihey 
may  appear,  the  gradation  is  short  and  imperfect.  In  the 
labours  of  the  pen,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  tri- 
umph of  accomplishment  and  the  disgrace  of  failure  riseia 
equal  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit,  unless  io- 
deed  it  be  conceived  that  the  pardon  sometimes  accocded  %m 
inefiectaal  but  well  meanteAbrts,  is  a  satisfactory  rather  thaa 
a  mortifying  tribute. 

In  estimating  the  merit  of  the  work  before  us,  itsobjject 
thould  first  be  clearly  understood.  We  wish  the  author  had 
informed  us  in  his  preface  whether  he  designed  his  work  t» 
be  a  system  of  original  speculation,  or  a  succinct  detail  of 
compiled  authorities;  a  compendium  for  historical  reference, 
or  a  manual  for  the  use  of  schools.  As  the  whole  is  com- 
prized in  the  moderate  compass  of  an  octavo  volume,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  writer  aimed  not  at  ihe 
highest  of  these  objects.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  he  con- 
fined his  views  to  the  humbler,  but  morejudicious  and  attain- 
able end  of  facilitating  to  young  minds  tlie  acquisition  of  usr!- 
ful  knowledge,  by  a  careful  recital  and  suitable  an  angexneai 
of  established  truths.  To  a  purpose  of  this  nature  bis  |>er- 
formance  is  in  most  respects  well  adapted  ;  and  is  even  po^ 
sessed  of  some  peculiar  and  strong  recomuiendations*  /«• 
partiality  rather  than  energy  of  sentiment,  good  sense 
rather  than  nice  discrimination  or  profound  remark,  are  die 
obvious  characteristic's  of  the  work.  A  style  easy  and  per- 
•picXious,  sometimes  ornamented,  but  seldom  rising  above  me- 
diocrity, is  preserved  throughout  the  composition. 

We  shall  present  to  our  readers  some  specimens  both  of 
ihe  style  and  the  argument  of  the  disquisition  before  us«  1b 
the  preface  the  author  observes  that 

*  The  events  in  the  history  of  England  are  conspicuously  deserving 
of  attention,  from  their  variety,  number^  and  singularity^  Foreign- 
ers of  education  are  more  conversant  with  it  than  any  other,  their 
own  excepted.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Enghshroen  should 
leel  so  deep  an  interest  in  it.  Tjie  principal  object  in  the  study  of 
history,  being  instrnction,  no  history  merits  more  application  than 
that  of  England,  which  abounds  much  more  in  transactions  of  the  ^ 
highest  importance,  and  exhibits  a  more  surprising  scries  of  rcvoiu- 
tions  and  of  striking  events  than  any  modern  <Hie.  But  setting  ibtrse 
considerations  aside,  every  roan  that  has  the  leisure,  should  iilso  have 
the  iuciioatioa  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  destinies  that  bava 
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befallen  his  countiy.  It  is  not  only  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  & 
pleasurable  occupation,  but  also  tends  to  edify,  and  to  sow  in  worthy 
minds  the  seeds  of  patriotism,  the  first  of  public  virtues. 

'A  rapid  transition  has  been  made  over  the  remote  passages  in  our 
history  ;  but  as  it  appi*oaches  nearer  to  our  times,  the  recollections, 
and  other  matter,  have  been  enlarged.  The  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  has  been  more  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  of  more  interest  and 
consequence  than  any  that  went  before,  or  that  have  since  followed. 
The  true  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  never  yet  clearly  un- 
derstood, were  then  ascertained.  The  price  paid  by  our  ancestors 
for  this  much  wanted  elucidation,  was  doubtless  fatal  to  them  at  the 
t^rae,  as  it  cost  them  their  best,  their  noblest,  and  even  their  royal 
blood.  The  legacy,  thus  dearly  purchased,  and  transmitted  to  their 
descendants,  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  duly  prize;  and  taught  by  wo* 
fui experience,  will  no  less  laithfully  on  the  one  hand,  than  resolutely 
on  the  other,  maintain  the  balance  between  subjection  and  freedom. 
Convinced  that  as  these  are  either  united,  or  asunder,  like  religion, 
which,  well  or  ill  understood,  is  the  bliss  or  bane  of  society,  they 
never  fail  to  prove  the  source  of  happiness  or  of  misery  to  astute;  the 
bna  degenerating  into  tyranny  and  debpotism,  the  other  into  licentious* 
ness  and  confusion.' 

With  the  prudent  maxims  and  careful  sentiments  illustra* 
ted  in  the  foregoing  passage,  the  author  commences  his 
review. 

The  work  is  distributed  into  chapters,  of  which  the  first 
four  comprise  the  early  history  of  ihe  ancient  Britons, 
their  subjugation  and  admixture  with  the  Romans,  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Savons  and  Danes,  down  to  the  period  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  details  are  succinct  and  do  not 
demand  particular  notice.  The  eleven  succeeding  chapters 
rise  in  a  regular  series  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  at  which  period  ^he  review 
closes.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  proportioned  bis 
pains  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subject;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  his  merif  and  success  are  increased  according  to  the 
same  standard. 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  would  be  his  account 
of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our  early  ancestors. 
In  the  following  passage  he  speaks  too  obviously  in  the  lao- 
guage  of  apology  : 

*If  the  superstitious  maxims  that  governed  mankind  in  those  ilHte* 
rate  ages,  extended  their  influence  over  Er^gland,  it  was  no  more  thaa 
what  they  did  overall  Europe  ;  it  was  the  reign  of  general  darkness ; 
all  classes  were  involved  in  it  without  exccpiiuii;  and  whon  we  see  the 
most  learned  indviduals  not  exempted,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  tb»t 
the  most  exalted  personages  in  society  coincided  in  the  opinions  p^ 
nerally  received. 
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*  Hence  iiiona»tcrics  became  tbferetrtat  of  those  ^bo'  owfed  fh^m- 
Mlvei  to  the  world,  and  who  could  have  nooth«r  Btoiite  for  rclinqoisb- 
jng  tbe  stations  they  held  in  it,  than  Hie  absOrd  prepossession^  that  M-' 
elusion  from  mankind  was  tbe  securest  method  of  obtsimng  tbe  favour 
of  Heaven. 

*  Let  it  howerer  be  recorded^  ttiat  iom^  of  those  princes  who  thus' 
injudiciously  abandoned  the  cares  of  government,  bad  been  pluvious* 
ly  distinguished  by  the  strictest  perforpiafice  of  their  duties  to  thd 
public,  and  carried  with  them  the  shrce rest  regret  of  their  subjects,' 
for  having  withdrawn  themselves  into^  Solitude. 

*  Let  it  also  not  be  forgotten,that  the  fondamlentadprihciplc^of  thai 
tonstilution,  so  justly  dear  to  Engl ishroerii  were  knownand  maintain- 
ed by  their  forefathers  at  these  unimproved  periods  ;  and  that  their 
minds,  though  deficient  in  those  attainments  now  common,  yet  pos-j 
setsed  that  conviction  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  httnuui  nature,  and 
that  resolution  to  maintain  them,  which  arc  the  real  foundatiofi  of 
nil  public  and  private  felicity. 

*  Thus,  however  clouded  in  their  conceptions  of  other  subjects,  thejt  ^ 
preserved  unsullied  the  independent  spirit  traditionally  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  valiant  and  high-minded  forefathers.  The  very  ex* 
cesfies  of  thai  superstitious  veal  which  influenced  the  actions  of  lmu- 
kind  in  those  days  o(  obscurity,  when  impartially  considered,  are  the! 
strongest  proofs  of  the  sincere  attachment  to  what  was  deemed  reli- 
gion and  piety.  However  the  conduct  of  men  might  be  erroneous, 
they  were  convinced  of  its  rectitude;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  them,  is  that  they  were  misled  by  the  general  infatuation  then  pre- 
▼ailing  throughout  the  Christian  \torid,  and  that  their  iirtetxtions  were 
highly  commendable,  though  productive  ofimproprieties; 

*■  I'he  warm  advocates  at  this  day,  for  the  errors  theif  current 
lunongCbristians,  cannot  contain  their  lamentations^  when  they  com« 
pare  the  changes  that  time  and  rea&on  have  elRected  ?n  this  island. 
Xiong  indeed  was  it  stiled  throughout  Christendom  the  Island  of 
Saints  ;  the  multitude  of  persons  who  bore  testimony  by  their  actions 
of  thefervourwith  whkh  they  were  devoted  to  tbe  tenets  then  received,' 
exceeded  that  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  a  proportion  that  suf- 
fered no  comparisons  In  a  word)  the  English  of  those  times  were 
heUi^kT;  best  and  worthiest  of  all  Christians  ;  a  praise  suieJy  trans- 
cending any  other  that  could  have  been  given  to  them^  as  it>  io^ludel 
the  merits  of  both  religion  and  morality. 

*Jtt  this  respectably  light  they  long  remained  tfce  brightest  examples 
to  all  their  neiglilmurs  Wars  and  p(»litical  occarrentei  did  not  ajtctr 
their  chatacier  ii)  other  initances;  the  bruvest  wtrj  friqiiently  ihH 
most  noted  for  ihestrictnessof  ilicir  morals/ as  well  as  iLe  cOmplcat- 
est  fulfihueiu  of  their  religH>as  duties. 

*It  is  with  pleasnfe  that  we  are  able  at  this  distance  of  time,todra\r 
such  apicluieof  our  ancestors.  It  ought  certainly  to  make  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  their  dcscendnnts;  the  inheritance  of  a  goni 
name  is  undoubtedly  a  tr<a<ure  of  the  highest  lvalue,  ti  will  uot^  . 
one  mi<y  presume,  be  deemed  an  ill-founded  vanity  to  say,  that  m 
the  corruption  of  modern  manners,  the  English  have   sufieted  t^ 

Chit.  Kb  v.  Vol;  8.  Anguit,  1806.  F  f 
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ktst  CGDtemiaAlioRi  and^still  retain  among  At  peofk  of  Eufopt,  tfi4 
character  of  flMrnrightnesa,  goodnamre,  and  probity,  that  remlered 
their  forefiMherB  so  universally  rttspected,aad  so  superiorly  priied  b^ 
all  their  mghbours/ 

We  shall  bot'remark  on  ihe  style  of  tbe  foregorog  page»w 
With  regard  to  tbe  seDtiDieDt&expFe86ed9  it  maybe  proper 
to  observe^  that  the  author  speaks  somewhat  too  decidedly 
on  a  subject^  with  which  lh€  world  is  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted ;  and  that  in  assoming  the  character  of  an  apologist^ 
he  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  spirit  of  tbe  times  which  he 
is  dcftcribing. 

We  shalf  condude  our  brief  Account  of  this  volume  bj 
giving  it  as  onr  opinion,  that  it  may  be  advantageously 
Used  by  the  ^ung  student  of  bbtory^  as  a^icious  and  use* 
fol  compilatioii. 
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Ajit.  13. — AtHu€ri4H<m  oa  tkt  Su^eme  Divhu  Dignity  of  tkt 
Mestiah :  in  repljf  to  a  Tracts  tntitled^  *  A  Vindication  rfc€riam 
Pasioges  in  tie  common  Etfglisk  Vtnion  of  the  New  TatementJ  As 
a  Jifth  Appendix  to  the  third  Edition  of  Remarks  on  the  Uses  rftkt 
Di/initi^  Article  in  the  Greek  Tcft  qf  the  New  Testament.  By 
CranviUe  Sharp*     liSlino*    1806. 

IN  our  Review  for  the  month  of  ApHl  taat,  we  entered  so  fully  our- 
•selves  into  tbe  merits  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  Vindication  that  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  detain  our  readers  with^many  remarks  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion*  Mr.  Sharps  we  doubt  whether  with  entire  good 
judgment,  quitting  his  own  ground,  which  is  purely  that  of  a  gram* 
inatical  tjoestion,  and  to  which  alone  we  confined  our  ohstrvations, 
^as  sufiered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  Mr.  Winstanley  from  the  vin- 
dication of  his  theory,  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Now  these  are  surely  verv  distinct  questions ;  and  how^ 
ever  they  nay  have  been  confounded  by  Mn  W.and  others,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Mt.  Sharp  had  Contented  himself  with  pointing 
out  the  distinction^  and  confining  himself  within  the  limits  of  tha 
grammatical  [mrt  of  the  argument.  With  this  reservation,  however, 
thepresent  tract  deserves  considerable  commendation.  T\\n  spirit^ 
theseid,iuidtfae  vigour  of  Uie  veteran  against  his  younger  antago^ 
nlsty  4«minds  us  strongly  of  a  parallel  combat  in  the  Roman  poet  t 

*  At  1K>0  tardatus  casu,  neque  territus  heros^ 
Acriorjtd  pmuaiti  rtdit^  aa  vim  susdtat  ira  i 
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Turn  pudor  incemlitvirrs^  et  conscia  virtus : 
Praecipitemqu«  area  Dardens  agit  aequore  tolo, 
Nunc  dextra  ingeroinans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra* 
Kcc  mora,  nee  requies.  ,  Quam  naulta  grand! ne  uimbl 
'   Culmiuibus  crepitant,  sic  densisictibus  heros 
Clreber  utraque  roanu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta/ 

A  At.  lA'-^ASermu^piriacheJat  tk'e  Anniversarj^  Mkctingofth9Son$ 
of}he  CUrsy,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Si.  PanU  on  Thundajf^ 
'Ma^5th,ii05.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Barker,  B.  D.  F.  A.  8. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Wells,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  ta  hii 
Royal  Highness  th'e'Prince  of  iVates.  4/o.  Rivington*.    180Si  . 

THIS  ban  able  arid  elocjuent  discourse^  and  is  exceedidgly  WtXl 
lidapted  to  the  occasion  upon  wliich  it  was  delivered. 

-Art.  13. — A  Diuertatidn  on  the  Prophecies  that  kitoe  hetf^fnlj/iUe'dt 
tsre  nawJ'ulfilUng^  or  xoitl  heredfterbe/nlfiUed,  relative  id  the  greOi 
period  6f  \^60  Yedrs ;  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apastaiieii 
the  Tyrannical  Reign  of  Anti-Christi  or  the  tnfidel  Power;  and  ikn 
Restoration  of  the  Jews.  Bif  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  Vitar 
of  Siockian^upon^Tees.  In  tio  Volumes.  8ro«     Rivlngtons.  180^* 

THE  press  has  been  of  late  so  prolific  in  dissertations  and  exami* 
nations  of  the  prophetic  pahs  of  the  sacred  viritingi,  thlit  it  is  diffi- 
cult fur  Us  to  keep  pace  with  tHem  \  ^nd  a  very  large  |^rti6ii  of 
our  Review  would  be  occupied  by  this  subject  alone,  wefe  we  to  en^ 
ter  into  ad  acCduut  of  each  performance  adequate  to  its  extfcdt^  ot 
the  author's  probable  opinion  of  its  indportance.  In  these  Ulo 
largie  volumes  will  be  foUnd  a  considerable  portion  of  leantin^,  im4 
evidences  enough  of  the  industry  and  aeal  of  the  reverend  aotbos* 
MAtiy  whnic  studies  lead  them  to  be  nearly  interested  in  the  partis 
cular  subjects  which  are  enlarged  upon,  will  doobtle^ts  have  r^ounip 
to,thcse  volumes  for  themselves. 

Art»  Id. — A  tetter  td  a  Country  Gentietkan,  tanlaining  some  jR«- 
marks  On  the   Principles  and  Ctmdict  ^f  those  Ministen  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  exduHvely  style  themSelte4  Evangelicai 
.  Preachcri.    Hxo.  Ij.  6V.   DiMion.   1S06\ 

JN  this  pamphlet,  though  We  are  far  froin  thinking  that  it  Contains 
a  corrtplete  and  adequate  exposure  of  the  extent  and  malignity  of 
the  evili  which  it  deplores,  and  though  ^  are  not  every  where 
SHti&fied  with  the  precision  and  accuraty  of  its  minuter  statements^ 
yet  there  will  be  found  in  it  many  sensible  and  useful  observations; 
und  we  arc  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  retard  the  progress  of  con- 
tagion among  the  clergy«  and  warn  the  laity  against  lending  their 
countenances  and  support  to  practices  and  pretensions,  which  are 
t^r?  often  nothing  el»e  but  a  gross  insult  agaiuit  commoji  decauc|; 
and- common  honesty. 
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The  information  contained  in  tbc  following  paragraphs  is  ofjO 
extraonlinarj  a  nature  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to  recomin^nd  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers  : 

•  There  is  held  in  the  parish  of  Creaton,  in  the  cotjnty  of  Northamp- 
ton,  an  annual  mcftingof  between  forty  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  Knrrland,  assuming  to  themselves  the  designation  of  Evan- 
gelical preachcis.  At  this  visitation  those  members  who  areapprov-^ 
cd  of  by  the  supreme  authority,  wherever  it  is  lo«lged,  take  their 
turn  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  of  Creaton  ;  and  the  people  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  unaccustomed  to  behold  their  regular 
clergy  convened,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  flock  in  consi- 
derable numbers  to  this  extraordinary  assembly. 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  naiur<>,  or  whatever  the  remote 
design  of  this  irregular  convention,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
considerable  anxiety  by  those  who  wi^h  well  to  uur  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment.    Unlicensed  conventions,  (if  whatever  description,  are 
certainly  to  be  viewed  with  a  jealous  vigilance,  but  there  is  a  novel- 
ty as  well  as  a  boldness  in  this  attempt,  which  1  think  calls  for  pecu- 
liar attention.     The  clergy  of  the  establishment  have  been  remark- 
able, ever  since  the  restoration  of  the  churcb,  for  their  respect  towards 
their  superiors,'  and  the  present  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  since 
that  period,  in  which  any  tonsiderable  body  of  them  have  convened 
themselves  to  form  a  regular  aiinual  visitation  in  contempt  of  their 
diocesan.     This  unauthorized  Synod  of  presbyters,  assembled  to  de- 
liberate concerning  the  officml  conduct  of  its  respective  members, 
vhich  I  suppose  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  meeting,  is  not  only  on- 
sanctioned  by  the  discipline  of  the  church,  but  directly  opposed  to  it» 
Korean  the  gentlemen  so  assembled  be  ignorant  that  the  question 
whether  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  reside  in  a  body  of  pres- 
byters, or  in  the  bishops,  is  the  great  point  in   dispute  between   the 
episcopal  and  presbyterian  churches.     The  dangerous  tendenc)'  of 
this  imperium  in  imperio,   may  .perhaps  be  in  some  measure  esti- 
mated by  considering  what  degree  of  alarm  we  should  fee),  were  it  un- 
lortunately  extended  to  jli0erent  parts  of  the  kingdom.     What  should 
we  think,  if  in   every  diocese,  we  should  behold  those  ministers  of 
the  establishment,  who  dissented  from  their   brethren  and   adopted 
the  opinions  of  Calvin,   annually  self-convened  to  act  and  deliberate 
in  a  regular  boiiy,  whatever  form  or  colour  they  might  chuse  to  give 
to   such  an  assembly  ?    And  yet  how  probable  it  is   that  this  conse- 
quence should  ensue  from  one  such  annual    mfeting  regularly  per- 
severed in,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  example,  or  the  active,  subtle,  and  insinuating  nature  of 
party  spirit.     But,  Sir,  calculated,  as  ihisciicura^iance  is,  to  excite 
attention  in  this  isolated  and  abstracted  view  of  it,   it  is  considerably 
more  so,  when  we  view  it  as  part  of  a  more  extended  system.     If  we 
could  behold  this  conventie^n  as  a  meeting  of  clerg}'men,  composed  in- 
discriminately of  persons  holding  difterunt  doctrinal  opinions,  and 
unconnected  with  faction  or  parly  ol  any  kind,  however  irregular  uV 
iaiprudenl  wc  might  deem  V,  it  mi<;ht  certainly  be  found  y^H^n  ex- 
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amifiation  to  have  Ueu  innocent  t«  itsi$teHtf  and,  ^cc^^rding  lo  cir- 
cumstances, even  pcaiseworthy ;  .butwhfta  \y.e  considier  this  aiseml^ly, 
as  wholly  composed  of  those^  who  not  only  profess  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin^  but  who  have  lately  with  indefatigable  zeal  endeavoured  to 
Ax  those  doctrines  on  the  church  of  England  as  her  legitiinate  doc* 
trines,  it  cannot  but  appear  in  a  sery  different  point  of  view/ 

Art.  IT-'-r-A  Letter  from  a  Cowtry  Vicar  to  the  Right  Reverend  Far 
.  tMer  in  God,  Dr,  Samuel  Horsle//,  Lord  Bishop  of  St*  Asaph,  in* 
viting  hii  Lordship  to  a  Jle- consideration  of  1  Peter  Hi.  18,  ip* 
20 ;  and  offering  a  more  clear  and  consistent  Interpretation  of 
that  Passage  of  sabred  Scripture,  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  Sprmoi^ 
lately  published,  effived  to- a  second  Edition  of  his  Lordship* s  Vcr* 
sion  ofHosea,  A  second  Edition,  corrected :  with  an  Appendix,  be- 
ing an  Address  to  the  Editors  of  the  Orthodox  Churchman's  Maga- 
sine^  in  Answer  to  a  Critique  published  in  their  Review  for  October 
hut.     Svo.  '    Longman,  1806. 

THIS  copious  title-page  spares  as  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
object  and  argument  of  the  Country  Vicar's  Letter  and  Appendi^. 
Neither  need  we  dwell  long  in  stating  our  opinion  of  the  success  of 
Mr.  Cotes  (for  that'  is  the  name  which  is  subscribed  to  the 
letter)  in  assailing  the  interpretation  of  the  much-controverted  text 
•f  St.  Peter,  delivered  by  Bishop  Horsley  in  the  §eTmon  referred 
to.  We  do  not  seem  then  to  learn  ranch  more  from  this  pamphlet 
than  that  the  writer  coincides  in  opinion  much  more  liearly  with 
Doctots  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  Hey,  than  with  the  bishop  of  St^ 
Asaph.  He  therefore  who  is  possessed  of  what  has  been  said  by 
those  authors,  will  not  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  observations  of 
the  Country  Vicar.  His  attempts  to  enliven  the  subject  with  his  wit 
are  not  very  happy,  but  neither  are  they  calculated  to  do  great 
h^m^  or  ^ivo  much  pain. 

Art.  IS.-^Sermons  on  varigm  Subject^  and  Occasions^  by  Alexander 
Grant,  D.  D*  Miniiter  of  the  English  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Dunr 
dee.    In  three  Volumes,    /^p/.  3,  Sro.     Longman.  J3Q5- 

THESE  sermons  are  plain  and  practical,  and,  we  doubt  not, were 
-heard  with  advantage  by  the  congregation  to  which  they  were  deli- 
vered. But  we  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  for  their  claim  to  the 
more  extended  circulation  of  the  press.*  That  they  are  pl«in,  initl* 
ligible  to  the  homeliest  capacity,  and  not  dull,  is  their  principal 
commendation.  We  see  very  little  appearance  of  thut  skill  in  com* 
position,  which  the  reader  has  a  right  to  look  for  even  in  the  plained 
*  discourse,  when  it  ventures  to  present  ii^elf  before  him  in  the  clo* 
set.  Nor  need  we  look  fur  to  meet  with  inelcgannes  and  blemishes, 
p.  12.  'In  order  to  become  a  truly  accomplished  Christian,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  copy  the  example  of  the  founder  of  our 
religion.'  Is  not  the  author  somewhat  unfortunate  when,  in  s[>eak- 
i"^(p»14.)  'of  such  actions  of  Christ  as  can  have  nu  relatiun  to 
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m  btit  at  rtampks^*  his  first  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  wishing  of  the 
discipla^  feett  Has  the  author  never  heard  of  tha  *  larger  discourse^ 
on  this  part  of  the  evangelical  history  by  the  present  venerable  hi* 
ah  op  of  Worcester,  Drl  Hurd  ? — On  tbiebtheir  hajid,  Doctor  Grant  is 
occasionally  somewhat  ostentatiously  forward  in  displaying  his  little 
learning.  *  AH  bare'  him  wiiii^  and  ^<>ndereci  (in  the  Qreek  it  is 
<  were  astonished/*)  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  mdtth !'  r.  18.  Again,  we  are  gravely  told  (r.  13())  'Tb^ 
verb  ei^a^vymu  is  evidently  cdropounded  of  ^vXey  preda,  and  ayu 
duco/  Stiir  these  lesser  matters  are  not  such  as  ougtit  to  detract 
greatly  from  the  character  of  Dr.Grant  as  an  useful  and  very  respect* 
able  preacher.  But  criticism,  it  must  be  reniembered,  in  printed 
^ooks,  it,  and  ey«r  will  be,  very  fastidious. 

MEDICINE. 

J^iBLT.  19. — Letters  to  Dr,  RotoUfft  o«  /«>  ^«<<  Pamphkt,  epifkled, 
*  Cow-pox  Inoculation  no  Security  againtt  Small^Pox  Infection/ 
By  Aeuleus.  8vo.    SyhiOnds.  1805. 

A^T.  ^0,~^Qhservationi  on  Vaccine  Inoculation;  tending  to  confute 
the  Opinion  of  Dr,  Rovdey  and  others.  By  Henry  Fraser^  M,t)^ 
Svo.    Highley.  1805. 

Akt.  21. — Inoculatioufor  the  Small-pox  vindicated^  and  He  ewperivr 
Efficacy  and  Safety  to  the  Practice  of  yaccinaiiom  clearly  proved^ 
By  George  Lipscomb^  Surgeon,     8va.     Robinson.  1805. 

AftT.  22, ---A  short  Detail  of  wme  CircunKtances  connected  wHk  Vac^ 
cine  Inoculation^  which  lately  occurred  in  this  Neighbonfkooi^ 
fPlytnouthJ^  with  a  few  relative  Remark*.  By  R,  Dwnning^  Swr^ 
geonl  \2mo,     Murray.   I8O6. 

WE  have  transcribed  the  title-pages  of  four  of  the  parophletsi 
which  have  appeared  upon  this  fruitful  subject  of  controversy.  We 
do  not  think  ^hat  the  cause  will  be  either  greatly  benefited  or  injured 
by  such  productions,  if  we  except  the  last.  Against  some  of  the  ab* 
surdities  of  Dr.Rowley,  indeed',  the  ridicule  of  Acnieus  is  successfully 
pointed :  but  th^imprefiion  which  such  a  mode  of  discussion  leavet 
opon'the  mind,  is  slight,'  and  tends  but  little  to  relieve  itfram  doubt  as 
tttthealledged  matters  of  fact.  The  letters  are  written  with  consider- 
able spirit*  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  well  directed  irony.  The  decla* 
matioii  of  th^  two  succeed)  rigaivriters,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Lipscon)^ 
it  irei^  lilniple,  but  will  tend  but  in  a  feeble  degree  to  forward  their 
ratpective'  intentions. '  it  is  remarkable  indted  that  the  only  valua- 
ble documi^ni  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Fraser,  namely,  an  incootea* 
table  proof  that  one  6f  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Rowley  is  altoga* 
tber  erroneously  stated,  ir  with-held  in  mercy  to  the  patience  of  the 
taader ! — Mr.  Lipscomb  peems  to  have  possessed  no  documents  at  all. 
The  calm,  caddidy  and  rational  statements  of  Mn  Dunuing  cariy 
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eonslderable  weight  with  them.  He  admits  that  Che  case,  formerly 
published  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,' was  an  instance  of  th« 
occurrence  of  small-pox  after  cow -pock,  and  that  a  few  similar  cases 
iia\^  happened.  But  he  maintains  that  the  small-pox  have  been 
of  that  mild  and  half-formed  sort,  which  are  altogether  free  from 
danger;  and  that  this  very  occasional  inefficiency  of  the  virus  lends 
to  increase  the  analogy  between  the  vaccine  and  the  variolous  dis- 
eases. We  cannot  but  think  that  the  efficacy  of  vaocination  was 
^  strongly  evinced  by  the  events  of  last  summer.  In  every  alley  and 
corner  of  the  metropolis,  small-pox  of  the  most  virulent  and  fiitat 
nature  prevailed :  yet  among  the  thousands  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated, and  who,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  opposers  of  cow- 
pock,  were  therefore  liable  to  variolous  infection,  we  are  satisfied  • 
that  scarcely  any  individuals  were  actually  infected  ^  in  a  very  coo* 
^iderable  intercourse  with  the  sick  poor,  we  saw  not  one  instanct 
of  such  infection.  We  mention  this  by  the  way;  the  subject  b  not 
now,  we  are  persuaded,  in  need  of  such  evidence. 

Art.  53. — On  Epikpty^  and  the  Use  of  the  Viscus  QuercinuSj  or 
Misletoe  of  the  Oak^  in  the  Cure  of  that  DUtOH.  By  Henry  Fra^ 
#cr,  M.D.J  JjfC.Svo.    Hi^hley,  180ff. 

WHEN  the  purpose  of  a  treatise  is  simply  to  recommend  a  par* 
licular  remedy  in  a  well  known  disease,  the  reader  does  not  look 
for  an  account  of  all  the  causes  which  have  ever  been  assigned  to  it^ 
nor  of  the  appearances  which  have  been  discovered  on  dissection,  nor 
of  all  the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  its  cure.  Had  he,  in 
«very  instance  of  this  sort,  to  labour  through  a  systematic  essay,  the 
Httle  information  he  might  procure  on  the  one  novel  point,  the  remedy^ 
would  be  learned  at  a  heavy  expence  of  time  and  labour*  Such, 
however,  is  the  expence  to  which  Dr.  Fraser  consigns  his  reader; 
who  after  toiling  to  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  there  merely  finds  a 
statement,  that,  in  eleven  cases,  the  authorhad  seen  epilepsy  cured  by 
the  misletoe.  £very  practitioner  knows,  that  diseases,  nominally 
Che  same,  may  differ  essenMallv  in  their  nature,  and  require  very 
different  treatment ;  and  that,  therefore,  amodicine,  which  maybe 
beneficial  in  one  form  of  disease,  may  be  useless,  or  even  prejudicial 
in  another.  The  only  mode,  therefore,  of  materially  itnproving  th«, 
art,  would  be  to  state  at  length  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cases 
in  which  particular  means  of  relief  have  succeeded.  This  remedy 
has  been  recommended  by  several  continental  authon,  whose  autho* 
rity,  however,  has  not  prevented  it  from  falling  into  general  neglect. 
But  where  other  means  fail,  the  simple  assertion  of  the  author  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  medical  reiMlcr  to  resort 
to  the  remedy  here  mentioned. 

Art.  24. — OutUnet  qftht  Origin  and  Progress  ffGahamtm^  with  iU 
Jppiication  to  Medicine,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  WiUiam 
ileade^M.D.    Svo.    Arcber,  Dublin.  1805. 

THIS  pamphlet  exhibits  9,  concise  and  very  perspicuous  view  of  the 
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history  of  jQralvanisro.  Tbe  author  commences  with  a  deseriptioii  of 
the  simple  experiments  first  made  )t)y  Qah'a.ni ;  and  then  details  th« 
discoveries  ofVolta^  by  means  of  the  pile,  j[ which  is  minutely  de- 
scribed,) as  well  as  the  subsequent  experiment9  made  by  Messrs 
Carlisle  and  Nicholson,  ^oltpn,  Cruilcshanb,  and  Davy;  ^d  bo 
afterwards  enters  into  a  brief  discussion  relative  to  the  theories  wbicl^ 
have  been  proposed  on  the  subject.  Some  Qbserv^tipn^  op  the  medir 
cai  application  of  galyanism  fc^llow,  from  >ybich  it  appears  that  the  aur 
ibor  has  experienced  its  utility  ip  several  djs^ases,  where  a  greatloca^ 
or  general  stiipulus  was  required.  In  these  cases  the  unintcrnipte4 
stream  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  repders  it  a  much  more  powerful  agent 
than  electricity.  The  work  is  cqnclt|d.ed  wi}h  some  $a(isfaptqry  direc- 
tions for  the  construction  of  galvanic  apparatus,  and  the  qipde  of  ap- 
plying it  to  use;  which  are illiistrateil  by  t\yo  wfptc^ed  engfaviugs, 
On  the  whole^  this  little  work  will  be  anaply  sufficient  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  commence  experiments  on  this  curious  ^Jid  inter- 
esting siibject,  and  to  whom  the  larger  work  of  Mr.  WilM>^sqn  may 
not  be  readily  accessible. 

PQETR^. 

Art-  25. — Signt  of  the  TimeSt    or  a   Dialogue  in  Vent-    ^vo. 
Longman.     1S06. 

AMpiSG  (he  sign?  of  the  present  times,  tbefp^uriB  historian  may 
enumerate  the  itcli~for  versification.  Though  this  performance  i;^ 
superior  tq  many  which  fall  under  our  ipspectioii,  (he  siibject  is  ii^ 
no  respect  applicable  to  th.e  year  J80(J;  tfn  years  ago  tbe  aqtliof 
might  have  published  it  lyith  a  gr^tjer  chance  pf  its  bpiiig  read,  but 
the  spirit  of  democracy  i>ow  needs  no  antidote. 

Art.  26.— Jl%niM  for  the  Ifursert^t  hjf  the  Authors  qf '  Original 
Poems.*     Darton  a/|£/ Haryey.     1606. 

VVC  have  not  room  for  extracts,  or  could  convince  our  readers 
that  the  writers  of  these  *  Rhymes/  have  better  claims  to  the  title  of 
poets  than  many  who  arrogate  to  themselves  ^bat  high  appellation. 

A  iiT.  27.— Corrff/?(i»»,  a  Satire,  with  Notes.  By  Thomas  Clio  Rick* 
man,  Author  of  the  ^Fallen  Cottage,  Poems  in  two  Volumes^  *  Le/- 
ierto  Mr.  Pitt,"  SfC. Inscribed  to  those  whose  Country  is  the  If^orld^ 
and  whose  Religion  is  to  do  good.     Rickman.     I8O0. 

CLIO,  sweetest  of  the  Nine,  by  what  strange  fatality  d|d  tbe  god- 
fathers aqd  gqdi>H)thers  of  Thot^ias  Rickman  prefix  this  classic  name 
to  tbe  author  of  the*  Fallen  Cottage  ?*  Seemed  he  to  his  sapient 
sponsors  to  be  of  the  gender  y'clep'd  the  Epicene  ?  or  deluding  th^ 
senses  of  prognosticating  gossips,  didst  thou,  as  he  slept  \u  hi^  wicker- 
cradle,  pile  heaps  of  laurel  and  of  sacred  myrtle,  emblems  of  future 
fame,  around  his  infant  head,  as  of  old  the  fabled  doves  preserved  the 
'{)arij  of  Venusium  ?     burcy  sh  ould  we  be  to  believe  for  a  momob^ 
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tliat  tiMHi  wouldst  thus  incur  the  risk  of  eternal  dis^ce,  and  foF» 
feit  for  a  jest  thy  long  established  renown.  We  shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  trace  this  violation  of  propriety  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  to  other  sources,  and  shall  ascribe  the  profanation  of  thy  name 
solely  to  the  vanity  and  cunning  of  Thomas  Rickman.  As  the  art- 
ful methodist  preacher  oftentimes  conceals  UQdt;r  the  venerable 
names  of  Abraham,  £lisha,  and  Josiah,  a  head  replete  with  nonsense^ 
and  a  heart  with  hypocrisy,  so  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
author  before  us  has  assumed  the  name  of  Clio'  to  himself,  and  of 
'  Corruption'  to  his  book,  solely  to  delude  the  credulous  multitudes. 
But  before  we  speak  oT  the  contents  of  this  performanc«»,  we  will  just 
apprize  our  readers  who  Mr.  Rickman  is.  He  is,  then,  a  printer* « 
booj^seller,  and  patentee  of  the  signal  trumpef,  yet  better  known  in 
the  caricature  shops  by  the  denominfation  of  citizen  of  the  worUl^ 
IK^hich  portrait  of  himself  he  has  prefixed  to  the  work  now  before  as* 
*  This,*  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  is  a  downright  satire 
j^gainst  corruption,  and  affects  not  political  disquisition/  He  it 
neither  whig,  nor  tory;  he  belongs  neither  to  the  *  gang  of  Pitt,* 
por  the '  junto  of  Fox/  but  disclaims  all  connection  with  everj 
party. 

*  What  party-ties  the  wise  and  goo4  can  bind? 
Truth,  wisdom,  virtue,  liberty,  mankind  ; 
Between  such  principles  reflecting  chuse, 

And  all  your  BLUES,  and  REDS,  and  R£DS>  and  BLUES, 
^'en  with  Corruption'^  self  party  can  ride. 
And  hates  her  only  on  tiie  adverse  side/ 

Yet  with  all  this  parade  Mr.  Rickman  does  belong  to  a  party,  and 
to  one  which  we  fondly  believed  to  be  extinct.  He  affects  to  be  the 
fnan  of  the  people,  a  staunch  Painite,  and  Philanthropist  I 

*  And  patriots !  in  these  days  I  feel  it  vain, 
When  scoffers  that  illustrious  word  profane ; 
Yet  still  there  is  a  word  that  soars  above, 
PH IL/VNTHROP y  !— pure  umversal  love !' 

4gree^bly  to  these  sentiments,  he  informs  us  that  'something  is 
rotten  in  thp  state  of  Denmark/  and  he  accordingly  preaches  liberty 
ftnd  reformation  through  two  and  thirty  pages  of  as  indifferent  verse 
fLS  we  ever  ha!d  the  luck  fo  peruse ;  hut,  according  to  Clio, 

*  Any  trash  the  bookseller  can  semi, 

|s  far  more  sought  th^n  all  the  soul  can  mend.' 

POLITICS. 

Art.  28. — John  Bull's  Soliloquies  on  the  late  Impeachmtnt^ 
^vo.  llatchard.     130^. 

JOHN  Rqll  is  here  introduced  as  making  several  soliloquies  on 
the  late  imprachment  of  Lord  Melville,  with  that  ficcdoiii  and 
^lurilne^  whicfi  has  ever  been  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  That 
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romantic  lote  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that  fire  and  traas^ 
port  in  fiiTOur  of  popular  rights,  which  tlie  presant  ministry  Mt  or 
affected  to  feel  before  thfy  came  into  pb\vcr»  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  ejaculations  of  John.  *  1  distrust/  says  be, '  the  en^ 
thusiasm  of  patriots  i  my  ear  is  too  well  tutored  in  their  addresses, 
Wilkes  was  a  patriot,  and  Wilkes  in  private  used  to  say,  that  the 
public  was  a  goose,  and  every  man  was  a  fool  that  did  not  pluck  a 
feather.  Whenever  any  one  professes  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for 
my  service,  I  instinctively  put  my  hands  to  my  pocket.  These  political 
sealots  exhaust  themselves  in  protestation — thfic  intentions  are  im- 
maculate— their  plans  are  perfection — but  they  never  go  beyond  their 
skctph-book.  **  Be  casy,^  said  one  of  this  stamp,  in  a  whisper  to  bit 
confidant,  ^'  we  squeeze  the  orange,  and  throw  it  away  when  we  have 
swallowed  the  juice." 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  ministry  that  not  a  syllable  shoulil 
IraBspire  during  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  though  before  the  trial 
newspaper  libels,  caricatures,  speeches  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and 
all  the  artifices  to- which  intrigue  and  faction  could  resort,  were  em- 
ployed to  mislead  and  inflame  the  popular  mind,  form  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  soliloquy.  The  good  humour  and  satire  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  this  peHbrmance  inducing  us  to  allow  it  a  greater  space  than 
usual,  we  have  selected  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  soliloquies  for  the 
amnsement  of  our  readers.  Facts,  as  the  proverb  says,  are  stubborn 
things,  and  need  no^mment. 

•  Whitbrcad  fought  his  ground  by  ibches,  but  the  contest  re<fuired 
weapons  of  a  finer  temper  than  any  to  be  found  in  h'n  armoury. 
There  was  no  lack  of  valour;  the  want  was  elsewhere. — ^The  task  of 
leading  an  impeach meut  was  more  than  proportioned  to  the  limit  of 
bis  ability,  lie  was  in  the  condition  of  the  Persian  archer,  when  he 
received  the  bew  he  could  not  bend. — He  must  never  again  attempt 
to  seek  fame  or  popularity  by  that  mode  ^  warfare:  bis  strength  is 
not  fitted  to  it.  lie  is  but  a  **  coaster  on  the  int^lectual  deep,"  and 
ought  to  keep  within  soundings. 

*■  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  such  a  dearth  of  eloquence,  Nothii^ 
far  the  patient  peeresses,  save  how  and  then  a  ham^sandwich,  to 
relieve  the  dull,  dry,  vapid  insipidity  of  a  whole  day^s  speech.  There 
were  moments  when  even  Gordon's  lively  duchess, — constant  in  m^' 
tendance  and  attention,— could  not  resist  the  invitation  to  i^iumber* 
< — But  (br  the  frank  integrity  of  Mark*Sprott,  whose  examination  pi^t 
the  court  in  good  humour,  nothing  would  have  bt^rst  the  cloud  o( 
heaviness  which  seemed  to  hang  round  the  hall. 

^  For  my  part,  I  am  losing  by  degrees  that  facility  of  furgetfutness 
which  formerly  secure4  |ne  a  nap  at  any  time.  1  he  perspective  pf 
my  affairs  makes  me  giddy.  I  wish  I  could  follow  Sheridan's  ex- 
ample, and  dot^e  til)  noon. 

*  Sherry,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  thcmanage^rs  of  the  impeachment 
1  don***  recollect  to  have  once  seen  him  in  the  box — the  reason  roost 
have  been  that  the  co^irt  was  tip  before  him< — On  recollection,  he  is 
manager  at  another  theatre. — He  regulatt* s  well  in  matters  of  tra« 
gcdy  and  comedy — but  never  intermeddles  with  farce.' 
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*  Sheriiian,  TfcAsumr  of  die  Mtfvy  !-^Wt1l»  the  ptrty  will  Ut* 
lirorked  a  mira^lie  if  Ihey  meke  him  a  good  trteBureri  but  they  will 
iwork  a  mimcl^  s>ill  greater  if  they  make  htm  a  good  p«ymasier.-^ 
His  late  ^ivtrtisstwitni  was  a  novel  sceiie  at  Somereet-houie. — Its 
plTices  nevef  before  resounded  with  the  revelry  of  sach  a  feitite 
crowd.  Siierry  grows  old  with  a  good  grace.  He  eata  well»  and 
drinks  well,  which  things  cherish  corpulency;  but  he  is  still  alert 
withaly  and  can  say  with  old  Falsuff,  *^  He  that  will  caper  with  me 
for  a  thoesand  marks,  let  him  leiyl  roe  the  money,  and  have  at  him.** 

*  1  think  the  broad-bottomed  admimstratiun  never  tripped  oq 
yhe  fkntaftic  toe  more  gracefully  than  at  that  night^s  carousal. 
Sidmouth's  friends  won  the  palm  ;  they  footed  it  to  the  tune  of 
V  Over  the  water  to  Charley"  admirably  well.  Indeed  they  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  dance,  as  the  old  proverb  says,*  to  any  man's 
pipe,^  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  excel ;  and  to  be  sure  they 
do  ^  torn  half  round,''  and  "  change  sides,'*  with  great  dexteritjr. 
liWiderdale  vfas  in  no  humour  for  capering ;  he  attempted  a  Scoiek 

/If'ng,  hat  iisiled  sadly,  and  sat  down  vexod  and  disappointed.  The 
'Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  performed  wonders ;  he  indeed  almost 
regretted  his  own  proficiency,  and  expressed  his  foars  that  he  should 
rob  himself  of  all  his  reputation  as  a  minister  of  state-*a  punning 
peer  whispered,  that  the  value  of  the  thing  lost  would  be  so  trifling 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  pettjf  larceny  at  the  worst/ 

NOVELS. 

^RT.  ^9'— Tie  Loit  Mcm^  or  Omegarus  and  Sifdenay  a  Romanu  m 
Tuturitif.    In  Tvo  Valumci.     \2mo.    Dutton.     1806. 

A  MOST  potent  narcotic,  which  we  strongly  recommended  to  ail 
apothecaries  and  druggists,  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  producing  all 
the  good,  without  any  of  the  bad  qtmlities  of  that  loportfic  medicine. 

AuT.  80.— Tie  S/rflffgfTf,  a  NtrveU   in   three  Votuima.    By  Mrs. 
'    Norritf  Author  of  *  Second  l4fve/  S^c.    l%mo.    Vernor.    J306. 

THE  uxoriousness  o(  Mr.  Norris  induced  him  to  send  us  a  cri- 
^que  on^this  production  of  his  spouse,  replete  with  the  most  over* 
^trained  panegyric.  In  revenge  for  the  insult  ofsupposing  that  we 
should  prostitute  our  journal  by  inserting  a  criticism  which  ooa- 
tained  no  word  of  truth,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  expose  in  aa  un- 
ceremonious manner  the  present  senseless  volumes  ^  the  rtdicuta 
ihey  deserve,  but  ■ 

nullum  memorahile  nomen 
Famine^  in  paen^  est,  neqoe  habet  victoria  laudenu 

We  therefore  silently  consign  them  to  oblivion. 

Art.  81.— Stjnpfe  Td&f,  by  Mn.  Opie^  in  Four  Volumet^  12me« 
Longman.     18p6. 
WE  cannot  but  suftnise  that  Mrs.  Opie  has  either  been  the  re- 
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viewer  of  her  own  work>  or  ha%  at  least  got  it  criticised  by  some  par. 
tial  friend  in  a  certain  northern  review^  which  has  in  this  instance 
deriated  from  its  professed  plan  of  seven ty«  and  may  therefore  feirly 
lie  suspected  of  sometimes  sufiering  that  to  be  done,  which  it  has  of 
late  unbecomingly  insinuated  to  the  prejudice  of  otl^er  journals. 

A  tedious  insipidity  pervades,  with  few  exceptions,  every  one  of 
these  tales,  for  which  thefairauthor  makes  us  no  other  recoropenct 
Ibaoa  kw  pathetic  touches  at  the  (URouement  of  each.  Mrs.  O. 
'  ^e  presume,  was  of  opinion  with  Moses  in  the  Vicar  oi  Wakefield^ 
,  that  when  opce  in  favour  with  the  public,  she  had '  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  to  sleep  ;'  and  impressed  with  this  idea  she  has  not  exerted 
Ler  usual  diligence.  In  (he  story  of  the  '  Soldier's  Return/  and 
the  '  Brother  and  lister,'  she  is  more  successful  than  in  any  of  the 
rest.  It  requires  some  art  to  clothe  the  ilioughts  and  phrases  of 
common  people,  without  letting  them  rise  into  bombast  or  sink  into 
vulgarity ;  but  in  the  two  last  mentioned  tales  Mrs.  O.  has  observ- 
ed a  hgppy  medium.  As  our  fair  readers,  wo  know,  wiU  consider 
vs  as  unpardonable  unless  we  present  them  with  a  specimen  of 
Mrs.  Opie's  pathetic,  we  cannot  select  a  pansa^e  which  will  better 
exemphfy  the  remarks  we  have  just  made  than  the  following  : 

A  French  nobleman  under  promise  of  marriage  had  deceived 
the  fair  Ellen,  sister  of  Philip,  an  English  sailor.  Reports  of  this 
^d  reached  the  ears  of  Philip  while  he  was  on  a  ihort  vibit  at  his 
£ither*s  house,  but  he  attached  no  credit  to  it.  He  knew  she  loved 
bim,  and  from  that  antipathy  which  an  English  sailor  naturally  feels 
to  a  Frenchman,  wished  to  wean  her  heart  from  the  object  of  her 
nfl^ction.  In  the  overflowing  of  his  soul$  he  proposed  as  a  toast. 
*  destruction  here  and  hereafter  to  all  the  Freqcb  on  the  face  of  the 
jCarth.' 

*  llih  horrible  toast  was  received  by  his  messmates  with  shouts  of 
applause:  but  his  father  left  the  room  to  avoid  drinkingit  ;  and  £1* 
len,  pale  and  terrified,  was  following  him  from  the  same  motive,  when 
Philip,  his  lip  quivering  with  passion,  and  his  whole  frame  tremblinj^ 
with  emotion,  swore,  solemnly  swoje,  that  she  should  drink  that  toa4 
before  she  went  away. 

*  •*  I  can't  drink  it,  indeed  I  can't,"  cried  Ellen ;  *'  it  would  choke 
we,  it  would  indeed." 

•'•  Vou  shall  try,  however," said  he,  putting  the  glass  to  her  lips: 
and  Kllen  would  have  drui  k  it,  had  not  Philip  with  spiteful  eagerness 
repeated  the  least.  Elkn  listened,  and  look  the  glass  from  her 
lips  : — Could  she  tirink  **  Destruction  here  and  hereafter  "  lo  the 
object  of  her  aflections  and  the  father  of  her  child  ?- — Impossiblo! 
and  with  a  shriek  of  horror  she  threw  the  untastcd  glass  on  the  ground, 
and  ^uiik  <down  in  a  swoon  upoi;  the  floor. 

*  Her  scream  inajle  lu-r  brothti  s(>|jer  imroedlatel}' ;  his  heart  si|iotc 
Lim  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  rai^in;^  her  fondly  in  hi*  amis  he  ^'st- 
^d  her  head  on  Lis  Losom.  while  his  mother  upphed  rej»torati>^ 
to  her  nostrils:  but  \h  her  fail  the  large  handkerchief  unfortunately 
ojpen^d,  and  l'hjlip*s  long  dorntanlsusoiciuns^ were  reawakened  :ami 
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iosttntly  consigning  Ellen  to  the  charge  of  one  of  his  companioof,  hie 
c«refu)ly  closed  the  shawl  again,  and  turned  in  silent  and  sullen  sor« 
row  to  the  window. 

*  **  I  fear sh«  will  never  recoyer  again!**  cried  his  mother,  wring- 
iflg  her  banc^s. 

'  ••  Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  if  she  ever  does,**  muttered  Phi- 
K|): — but  luckily  no  one  overheard  him,  and  Ellen  was  conveyed 
still  insensible  ta  bed. 

*  In  a  short  time  after,  his  messmates  declared  it  was  time  for  them 
to  set  off  on  their  return  to  their  ship ;  and  to  their  great  surpritie 
Philip,  who  had  declared  in  the  morning  that  he  should  stay  at  home 
and  on  shore  till  the  la^t  minute,  now  said  he  should  accompany  thetn; 
and  his  parents  finding  he  was  determined,  and  in  no  humour  to  be' 
contradicted,  forbore  to  urge  his  stay :  and  Ellon  having  recovered 
herself,  his  mother  hastened  to  pack  up  his  clothes,  while  he  absorbed 
in  gloomy  thoughts  leaned  against  the  door.  , 

*  When  his  mother  came  down  stairs  again,  she  told  him  tiitt 
£llen  hoped  he  woulJ  not  go  away  without  bidding  her  farewell,  be- 
cause if  he  did  she  should  think  he  was  angry  with  her. 

* "  Ahgry  with  her  \  angry  with  her  !"  replied  Philip,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  clenching  his  list  as  he  spoke.  *^  Tell  her  to  ask  her 
own  heart  if  I  have  not  reason  to  be  angry  with  her ;  if  I  have  not 
reason  to  curse*  No,  no,"  added   he  in  a  softer   tone,  "  no, 

no,  — tell  her  no  such  thing,  tell  her  no  such  thing," 

*  *•  Then  you  will  see  her  V* 

<  '•  No,  that  I  will  not,--.but— ** 

*  •*  Bat  what  ?     Will  you  leave  her  no  remembrance — no  love  V* 
« «<  No-^I  tell  you,  "  he  vociferated  in  a  tone  of  thunder ;— and 

calling  his  companions,  he  wrung  his  father  and  mother  by  the  hand« 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

*  **  He  is  gone !  and  in  anger  with  Ellen  !"  cried  his  mother : 
**  how  she  will  grieve  for  it !" 

•*•  Pshaw  !— let  him  go  if  he  is  so  easily  offended;  I  hope  Ellen  will 
not  mind  his  anger,"  replied  her  husband»  **  and  I  will  go  comfort  the 
poor  girl  directly,'* 

'He  was  scarcely  seated  by  her  bedside,  when  Philip,  out  of  breath 
with  haste,  returned;  and  when  his  mother  j(»yfully  welcomed  him,  he 
said — *'  As  few  words  as  possible,  mother;  I  only  came  back  to  say 
Deuce  take  me  if  1  know  what  to  say !  Only — in  case  P 
should  never  see  Ellen  again —  for  she  may  die,  you  know,  or  I  may 
be  killed "• 

*  *•  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  foibid  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Percival. 

'  *  **  In  his  mercy^  did  you  say  ?  in  his  wercy^  mother  !— Poor 
dear  deceived  soul  !*' '  muttered- Phillip  :  "Well,  but  you  »tf, 
mother,  in  that  cane  I  should  not  like  to  icrollect  thai  I  did  not  part 
friends  with  my  sister  ;  so  you  may  tell  htr *' 

*  '*  'Idl  her  yourself/  ' 

•*•  No — that's  impossible:  \vc  had  better  not  meet,  believe  me. 
I  roust  nor  see  her,  for  1  would  not  speak  unkihfJ^to  her  ;  and  were 
\  to  see  her Bui  no— I  will  not  scl*  her,  and  that's  eiiough.     So 
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tdl  het  that  I— I  whh  her  well,  ami  forme  hiif ^  atid  90  foKk, 

and '' 

'  **  You  send  your  love  to  her  V^ 

•  <*  No-*I  said  no  »ucb  thing ;  and  I  #on^t  have  wordd  put  in  my 
mouth,  such  as  I  never  said  or  thought  of.  Tell  her  I  wish  her 
well,  and  forgive  her,  that's  quitfc  ehoiigh  ; — so  good  bye^  inoiher ! 
And  hark  ye,  pray  be  kind  and  gentle  to  Ellen,  ahd  take  care  of  her/ 

and  comfort  her  all  you  can Well,   ^ood  bye,   mother,  and  the 

Lord  support  you  under  all  your  trials  !"  So  toeing,  he  ran  from  ihfi 
door:  but  before  his  mother  could  reach  the  staircase  he  returned 
again,  and  saying — **  Mother,  now  I  think  of  it,  you  may  give  roy 
love  to  Ellen,"  he  a^in  bade  her  farewell^  iobbiis^  aodibly  as  be 
said  it|  and  disappeared/ 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

AnT.  32. — J  ntio  Dunciad.     Fads  and  AneedofeSj  illuittaiive  of 
the  iniquitous  Practices  of  anwymous  Critics.     Svo.  Tegg.  1 806» 

OUR  attention  was  naturally  excited  on  setting  (be  advertisement 
of  this  pamphlet  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  pompously  addressed  td 
THE  LiTERAttY  WoRLD ;  it  professed  to  be  illustrative  of  theini- 
quitous  practices  of  modem  critics»  and  to  e.\pose  the  nefarious  sys- 
tem of  modern  reviewing. 

We  were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  source  from  whence  it  came; 
though  it  was  pubnshed  by  Thomas  Tcgg,  and  not  by  Ricb^rd  Phil* 
lips.  Our  supposition  was  con6rmed  on  procuring  the  bookt  al- 
though it  difiered  from  the  expectations  we  hud  formed  of  it,  not 
l^ng  in  veisc,  as  the  title-page  should  seem  to  indicate,  but  merely 
an  extract  from  a  publication  entitled  '  l^e  Picture  of  London/ 
for  a  review  of  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  Number  fof 
June  last.  .The  chapter  of  that  work  which  is  (here  alluded  (o  as 
containing  Mr.  Phillips*s  invective  against  the  reviews  of  the  present 
day,  is  now  published  separately  in  the  4»hHpe  of  the  present  pam^ 
phlet,  with  only  the  addition,  if  our  memory  be  correct, , of  a  cuopltf 
vf  concluding  pages. 

The  following  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  in  pointing 
out  the  extent  of  the  author's  bpite,  will  sutDciently  demonstmlc 
that  he  has  not  yet  recovered  irom  the  wounds  indicted  by  (hi 
wholesome  lash  of  criticism  : 

*  N.B.  Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  this  useful  viork  to  give  a^ay, 
may  be  supplied  with  a  cheap  edition  at 7s.  per  do7.en,  which  i5 
'printed  so  that  it  may  be  sent  by  post  as  a  single  letter.' 

Our  friend  in  New  Bridge  Street  will  think  as  for  thus  assisting 
lo  give  publicity  to  his  advcrlisomcnt. 

We  will  however  inform  Mr.  Phiilipsofthis  consolatory  truth,  (hat  if 
hisPratts,  and  hisCarrs,  and  his  Mavors,  and  his  Bel'shams^  and  his 
writers  9f  Public  Cbaraclert,  do  really  possess  the  talents  he  «o  If  befiilly 
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Mcribei  to  tbcm  in  the  newspapers,  they  need  not  fear  the  ani* 
inadversiom  of  reviewers,  be  they  dictated  by  incapacity  or  male- 
Yoleace.  Talents  ill-treated  have  ever  become  interesting,  and 
genius  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  will  force  its  way  to  fame.  Never 
yet  did  the  false  aspersions  of  a  prejudiced,  a  malignant,  or  an  in- 
coropeteat  critic,  whether  anonymons  or  confessed,  consign  to 
oblivion  a  work  which  deserved  to  live.  Whoever  hears  in  theso 
days  of  the  idle  calumnies  that  were  scattered  aroiind  Pope,  or 
Sterne,  or  the  numerous  boasts  of  British  genius  ?  The  criticisms 
iMive  passed  away  like  vapours  on  the  winds  of  heaven  i  the  works 
will  remain  for-ever. 

Aet.  S3. — A  complete  Verbal  Index  to  the  Plays  cf  Shakespeare^ 
adapted  to  all  the  Editions,  comprehending  every  SubstantiiCy  Ad* 
jective.  Verb,  Participle  and  Adverb,  used  by  Shakespeare  ;  with  a 
distinct  Rrference  to  every  individual  Passage  in  which  each  Word 
recurs.     By  Francis  Twiss,  Esq.   2  vols.   8vo.    Egerton.     180£. 

PATIENCE  is  the  f^reat  requisite  in  a  writer  of  indexes;  and 
this  qualification  Mr.  Twiss  seems  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  As  accuracy  constitutes  the  sole  value  of  a  work  of  this 
nature^  we  are  happy  to  assert  that  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  not 
the  least  error  has  appeared,  and  we  sincerely  hope  thai  the  ad- 
mirers of  our  immortal  poet  will  not  suffer  the  very  laborious  task* 
which  Mr.  T.  has  undertaken,  to  be  unrequited.  An  index  like  tho 
present  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  merits  every  encourage 
ment. 

Art.  34. — The  ToBug  Ladies'  Assistant  in  writing  French  T^Uers^ 
or  Manuel  Epistolaire  a  CUsage  des  Demoiselles,  8w>,  Deconchy. 
1806. 

THE  author  of  this  work  intends  only  to  join  with  those  gover- 
,3e8eesand  teachers,  who  after  having  led  tbeirpupils  through  a  regu- 
lar coarse  of  French  grammar,  try  every  possible  method  to  make 
-  them  familiar  with  that  language.  Among  these  various  methods 
coe  of  the  most  beneficial  to  young  persons  is  certainly  the  exciting 
them  to  transmit  their  ideas  into  an  epistolary  form,  as  it  affords 
topics  fpr  polite  conversation,  and  improves  them  in  what  the  French 
call  ^  Le  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie.'  We  conceive  this  work  tu  be 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  tiierefore  recommend  it  tu  the 
Botice  of  governesses  and  keepers  of  school. 

Art.  35.— itfa  Introduction  to  Geography,  intended  chtejly  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  :  including  a  short  Account  of  the  Solar  System^ 
and  the  Use  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe,  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  Names  of  Foreign  Countries,  ^c.  By  ZsotfC' 
Payne.     8vo*    Phillips  oiMJ  Fardon.     1806*. 

There  is  nothing  new  either  In  the  arrangement  or  matter  of 
this  book  i  but  from  tha  smalloess  of  its  price  it  deserves  encourage* 
neoL 
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A%r,S6,'^ A  practical  Guide  to  the  Light  Infantry  Officer^  compridtig 
valuulfie  Extracts  from  all  the  moht  popuUir  Works  on  the  Suhjed, 
with  further  original  Information^  and  illustrated  by  a  Set  qf-Flates,  • 
011  an  entire  neio  and  intelligible  Plan^uhich  simplify  every  Move* 
ment  and  Manantvre  of  Light  Infantry.  By  Captain  2\  IL  Coo* 
per  f  Half -pay  56th  Light  Infant  ri/.     Svo,     Egerton,     1806. 

THE  first  formation  of  light  infantry  corps  took  .place  about  the 
year  l656*.  In  the  American  wars  ihoij'  were  peculiarly  useful, 
and  the  mode  of  fighting  which  the  American  natives  pursued, 
evidently  shewed  the  necessity  of  such  troops..  Their  great-* 
est  utility  consisted  in  protecting  an  army  on  its  march^  and  pre* 
venting  its  being  harassed  and  dispirited  by  the  irregular  troops 
of  the  enemy.  In  many  other  respects  ihey  are  also  highly  bene* 
ficialy  and  their  services  are  perhaps  not  overrated  by  our  author  in 
his  •  Introduction/  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of 
their  advantages.  Their  success  on  difierent  occasions  in  America 
gate  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  light  company  in  every  regiment. 

*  The  principal  design  of  the  following  sheets/  the  author  informs 
«Sy  '  is  to  exhibit  and  compress,  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  volun- 
tcers^  the  whole  system  of  light  infantry  manoeuvres,  as  they  are  prac- 
tised by  single  companies.'  Much  has  tilready  been  published  on 
this  subject.  Of  this  the  author  is  aware;  but  there  is  still  much 
loom  tor  improvement,  and  Captain  Cooper  has  rendered  an  accep* 
table  service  to  the  army  in  general,  in  collecting  and  arranging  all 
the  opinions  which  are  scattered  through  preceding  publications. 
To  prevent  the  perplexities  which  necessarily  arise  to  the  milhary 
itudent  from  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  written  instructionSy  a 
set  of  plaies  are  judiciously  subjoined,  which  will  tend  to  render  tfatf 
"vhole  much  more  clear  and  easy.  We  hope  Captain  C.'s  laboun 
will  meet  with  the  attention  and  encouragement  they  deserve.  To 
the  disgrace  of  our  service,  the  number  of  British  o£^ers  who  have 
studied  their  profession,  is  very  small ;  and  though  experience  provev 
that  theory  alone  will  not  make  a  complete  soldier,  it  yet  has  it» 
great  and  ipdispensable  advantages.  Had  not  Buonaparte  been  edn* 
cated  at  a  military  school,  he  might  not  now  have  been  kmperor  ol 
the  French^  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Art.  37. — A  short  History  of  Reptiles,  found  in  the  SriUfh  Islands^ 
to  xohich  is  added,  a  brief  Account  of' Crustaeious  Anmols*  8ror 
D^riow  and  Harvey.     18CG. 

THE  reptiles  here  described  are  placed  by    Linna?us  in  the  third 
class.     The  genera  are  the  turtoi«>e^  frog,  ^tixx^f  and  serpent.- 


XllIlArTUM  in  our  last  NwnlWr. 

'  luthcaccoimtof  Mr.  Ortoii,  p.  3 10,  Jinc  4  from  ihc  botto;w,(  for  ^|i:riunf«dl 
Opiates. 


.    The  Jppcttdix  to  the  Sth  Volume  of  the  Critical  TJcwW 
t^i^  bepullidicd  on  ike  Ut  of  jiexl  mwUk 
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EIGHTH    VOLUME 

^  OF 

TtiE  THIRD  SERIES 

OF  THB 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

TTTTTiJ.  '  No..r 

1 '    ■  •  -i  ••     f   '- 

•  ARt.  I.-:-Nbut?ipal/T  ElSnietisdc  fa  Siknttdt  tHommt,lfc* 

New  Elimtiits  of  the  Science  t}f  Man.  B^P.  J.  Rartkct, 
Physician  to  his  Myestf  the  Emperor  and  King,  £  f^&« 
9vo.   Paris.    180G.     imporled  by  Dulau. 

THE  analytic  method  of  investigation  has,  of  late^  b^n 
bppKed  tb  the  scien c^  of  physidlogy  with  consklerabie  success, 
tnore  ^si>eciallv  by  the  French  and  some  of  the  German 
Writers;  and  the  nUmei*ous  and  gross  errors,  whiqh  origin- 
ated  with  the  ihathematical  dnd  chemical  physicians,  have 
gradually  disappeared  before  the  li^ht  ofexp^riment.  Much, 
howeVcf,  remains  to  be  invfestlgated  ;  and  some  of  the  prin^ 
tiples  sgbstitiUed  for  the  discarded  dogmas  of  our  predeces* 
feors,  cantiot  but  still  be  received  with  doubt,  as  deductions 
from  a  collection  of  faOts>  too  Jknitcd  or  too  imperfectly 

.ascertained  to  adiiiit  of  a  satisfactory  generalization.  Al. 
Bat-thezis  fully  impressed  wivh  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the 
Bxperimental  mode  of  inquiry  in  this,  as  in  other  branches 
of  science,  and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  adopt  it,  and 
feven  to  fancy  that  he  has  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  his  phy- 
siological discnssiod^in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  thence 
in  developing  several  new  and  important  principles  relative  to 

"the  animal  economy.  But  although  we  acknowledge  that  he 
has  displilyed  a  lar^e  share  of  medical,  erudition,  and  aq  am- 
ple acquaintance  with  the  modern  state  of  knowledge  in  phy- 
siology and  the  collateral  scfemces,  we  are  tinable  to  atcede 

,'to  much  of  his  reasoning,  lii  which  he  appears  to  ha v^d^ 
serted  altogether  thi^e  strict  principles  |0f  induction,  tht( 

■  bonnt  mithodc  de  philoiophir,  to -which  he  so  frequtolly  al- 

^'ludes.  .     * 

'APi^.Vdt.  8.  6  g   ■    ■  -  •  »      . 
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ioO        Barthez's  New  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Mm* 

After  a  long  prdlmidafy  discdssidn^  in  \^hich  he  has  laid 
down  in  a  perspicuous  manner  the  principles  by  which  alotic 
a  correct  information  in  t)iis  and  other  philosophical  iuqui* 
riesisto  he  obtained,thenathor  proceeds  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  principles  of  motion  and  life  which  animate  nature.  He 
traces  agicidual  scale  of  motidris,  from  the  most  simple  up  ta 
those  which  regulfbte  and  preserve  the  organised  bodies  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  these  are  impblsion,  attraction^  afiinity 
(of  the  chemists),  and  the  vital  forces,which  are  not  explicable 
by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  mechanics^or  chemistry.  The  prio* 
ciples  of  life  in*  vegetableB  afe  ob?ioasly  analogotis'tb  those 
of  animals,  and  nature  laughs  at  the  vain  distribtiticJus  of 
ImttEQ  curt^  Th^re  is^a  continued  scale  which  runs  through 
the  two  kingdoms^ 

<  Usque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  est,  tamen  ultima  distant/ 

Itc  divides  the  powers  of  Ufe  into  iwo  kinds,  which  he  dt- 
iiOnnTmtes  forces  inctricr$  nn A  se^^tives;   meaning,  we   ap- 

!>rehendj  the  common  distinction  of  irritability  and  senribi- 
jty  ;  and  then  pioceedsto  an  historical  sketch  of  the  opinions 
of  philusophejSf  ancient  and  modern,  respecting  \he  halure 
pf  life.  He  iirst  takes  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of  A ristotl'cr 
and  hi§  followers^  of  the  Cartesian  sect,  and  of  the  schoob 
£»f  Stall]  and  Bocrhaave,  who  maintained  that  life  was  not 
a  dibiinct  principle  from  the  body  and  the  rational  soul; 
Wid  secondly,  of  Pylbagoras,  Plato^  and  the  Stoics,  and  of 
' Bacon i  Van  JJchiion L,  Uoifmann,  8cc.  in  moremodem times, 
who  espoused  the  contrary  opinion.  These  are  at  best  but 
^ague  and  fruitless  speculations,  which  afford  matter  for  in- 
terminable  controversies,  but  in  relation  to  which  no  satis- 
factory induction  ean  be  obtained  from  the  few  oh&cnrt  data 
which  we  possess. 

M.  Bartnez,  nevertheless,  in  dereliction  of  those  just  rules 

of  philosophy,  with  which  he  set  out,  aud  in  the  adoption  of 

wbici)  he  forswore  all  researches  purely  hypothetical,  employs 

a  long  chapter  in  discussing  the  nature  ot  the  vital  priticipfe* 

This  principle,  he  affirms,  miistl^  considered  as  something 

distinct  froni  both  the  organisation  and  the  rational  principle 

.of  man.     If  by  this  he  mtends  to  assert  a  difference  of  the 

phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  muscular  6r 

.moving '|>afts,  from   the  phenomena  of  mere  matter  under 

particular  slates  of  arrangement  on  t^e  one  hand,  and  of  tte 

.faculties  of  thought,  &c.  on  the  other,  he  asserts  a  frtitJiRi, 

which  is' indisputable.   But  if  lie  means  to  contend  that  these 

phenoQiena  originate  fron  three  distinct  sources  or  principtei 
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WtUi  Iwe  oAkt  di»iinGl  e«»Hlli^6;  be  Ul6tt  ile)M  bejond  tte 
bourtie  of  pllHi68o(>hy)  ititd  Ibe  r^pgtom  <dr«^Wj(^liln&>  ^ 
^fpi\e^bj  the  ht\^  of  bUittiftgibfliioD  rti«  deSt^i^Mtet  of  his 
eicp«riiA^iktal  knowledge.  FrtHn  tWe  oi^it  l^itnried^doti- 
ii&o%  oPilttaidied  l^e^<Hi,  tlo  ^kt>t>f  &f  tb<»  ^xtotenoe  Of  ei0i^  idf 
tb^itt Visible  or  iium^^elrittl  ifirihci^s  tan  b^  obuifidd. 
Wilbotkt  tb«  iigbt  df  b^^kktibtl,  (^Hr  pbitbsiifibyi  lev^ti  iti  1^- 
«p^t  to  tb^  fafbnalpAH  tif  mf«ti>  1>i^1^  MbK!  ^dMltous  hf* 
fyotti^sis.  Foi^  stfr^y  thMi^  diffi^lisot  \)b«tidtt«to  by  no  meatis 
Hece^^arHy  imply  tb^  elfist^tti^e  of  difibr^ilt  pri»dtp)e^.  Ah 
igtioraht  person  might,  Upon  the  samis  gtdUbdi,  iHMil^od  fbr 
apirindt>ieof#^1idily,  ^  (>rlh^1pk  of  fiuidt^,  and  tt  priMiple 
of  Vapour,  fVom  contetnpl^ting  the  VaHou^  {H-opH-ties  Of 
Wbter  in  these  three  states  \  ^Uhongh  i^x)p6nOiet)t  has  d^OioH^ 
^trated,  ihatihe  ponderbsity  and  iboouipn^isfbility  of  it  h, 
6iie  codditioh^  as  well  es  the leVi(y>  ^laltkzityitadeypttrtMtB 
force  in  another,  are  dependant  oti  a  6Mbll  bbaOgii  h)  tbe 
l^roporlion  of  the  coti>f>Oh«bt  pttrti  J  llalMly>  of  tbe  ^mt, 
tihd  the  matter  of  lieat.  An  eictraordinttry  ich«h^  o<^|>ropertiH, 
«het^ore>  h  no  direct  ^Vtd^ticb  of  the  MMstibti  Of  a  li^ 
principle.  ' 

tlie  prirtcipleof  motioned  senM^iOnbMi4olb^Mn4^iVed, 
ht  Bays,  to  be  a  reildlt  bf  or^^&tilsAlioA,  UnleM  W^  ^te  u}^  otfr 
iHidimonly  received  oplniotis  with  re^oeel  to  ihfe  fedi^tittdl 
properties  of  matter,  whic'i  are,  aceorQingtotbeseopifaibAi, 
tittnnon  and  vis  infrtia.  p.  84.  This  is  merely  begging  the 
question.  Nor  is  bis  reasoning  more  soli^  or  important  ia 
Attempting  to  refute  the  absurd  and  exj^oded  aoctrines  of  t|^ 
Stahlians  or  Aninmt^.  It  is  indeed  tqoself-evideot  to  admit 
of  argurtientj  that  those  operations  of  \\St,  whieh  ate  pctf- 
ibnned  altogether  independently  of  Tolitioti^  reasonings  and 
«ven  of  conteiousness,  (Iai4i  ai  the  motion  of  the  beartond 
urteries,  of  th«  int^fitinesj  etc.)  airettot  tbe  te^Uof  tbelAlioil- 
ihg  principle. 

Having  determtat*d  that  life  is  tteiifier  thfe  W-iult  of  org^bU 
nation  In  matb^r,  nor  a  modt^  of  the  ratl0nttl  p&rt  of  mfttl, 
the  author  p>ofc^ds  to  Ib^hire  '  wh^tb^r  it  ha6  &n  Ihdepfehw 
'dant  existence,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  moclilBcation  otlhfe 
corporeal  pSirt,  which  gives  tliis  part  life  ?*  We  must  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  very  distinctly  comprehend  the  tendency 
M  neeaiftlty  of  tbii  dt^cosifoM. 

It  wo«)d  i^pibr,  thiTii  in  M.  B4ftb«thag  alrrifed  AC  tte 
i:oncla8ioo^  that  life  is  not  the  xesnlt  of  organisation!,  it 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  solecism  to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  mode  of 
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-^  ho^,X^^ffHk^dki<:orp9huf9min)^    And  m  he  has  aW 

;4iecidedy  thM  it  i0,iiot  n  inodification  of  the  thiDlung  part^ 

iheh^^  oocboicerbuttoinfer^th^tjt  is  pl principle,  independaol 

Jn  its  existence  :  aodinfact,  althpugh  he  acknowledges  that 

.we  dui  op(y  obtain  probabilities  on  this  head^  yet  it  is,  obvious 

:th^t  the  probi^biliiMes  on  one  »i4e  of  the  question  are  with  him 

.ppore  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  other.   .  After  confessing 

that  tbeopinton*  that  the  vital  principle,  although  different 

.from  other,  knowoutnechauical  principles,  may  nevertheless 

.  havCiao  eAci^tence  not  distinct  irom  that  of  the.  body  of  the 

.anim.al  which  it  vivifies,  ha^  beenmost  generally  received  in 

these  times,/  and  indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  from 

:its  ^plipjty,'  the  author  doe^  not  think  it  necessary  to  ad- 

,duce  apy  evidence  for  that  opinion  ;  but  proceeds  to  state 

.some  facts  which  tend  to  support  the  contrary  doctrine. 

ilrrel^vant  as.  some  of  these  are,  (such  as  that  young  birds 

.l^atcbed  in  an  oven  endeavour  to  fly  of  their  own  accord 

',^»  soon  as  they  have  strength,)  he  seems  to  rest  satisfied  with 

ibis  view  of  tne  question,  and  thenceforth  the  vital  principle, 

personified,  as  he  afterwards  aptly  terms  it,  becomes  the 

vuniversal  a&;ent«  ready  to  step  in,  and  take  the  charge  of  all  the 

inexplicable  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy. 

The  contrast  of  ihis^  unphilosophical  view  of  the  subject, 
with  that  exhibited  by  a  countryman  of  the  author's,  (M. 
.Cavier)  in  t^sintroductory  lecture,*  immediately  brought  the 
^lattei^  to  our  recollection. 

*  *The  ideaof  life/  says  M.  Cuvier,  *  is  one  of  those  general  and  ob- 
scure ideas,  which  are  produced  in  us  by  ob^rving  a  certain  series 
of  phenomena,  possessing  mutual  relations,  and  succeeding  each 
other  in  a  constant  order.     Wc  know  not,  iiideed,  the  nature  of  the 

-link  that  I  unites  these  phenomena,  but  we  are  sensible  that  a  con- 
nection must  exist;  and  this  conviction  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 

.give  it  a  name,  which  th^ ^oulgar  ATtupt  to  regard  a$  the  ^gn  ofm  part 
tieular  prwctplt^  though  in  fi^ct,  that  name  can  only  indicate 
the  totality  of  the  phenomena  which  have  occasioned  its  (brniation. 
Thus  as  the' human  hody^  and  the  bodies  pf  several  other  animals 
resembling  it,  appear  to  resist,  during  a  certain  time,  the  laws  which 
govern  inanimate  bodies,  and  e^ven  to  act  oh  all  around  them  in  a 
manner  entifely  contrary  to  those  laws,  we  employ  the  terms  life  and 

'tital  force  to  designate  what  are  at  kast  apparent  e.teeptions  to  gene- 

*^rallaws.'  ' 

We  conceive  that  no  apology  b  necessary  for  thus  adding 
the  authority  of  Guvier  m  fjo^our  of4i  doctrinoi  wWch  seems 

^  ■!  11        —       ■  <     I — !>■ ;  M..I  I  ■    ' I  ■ 

*  Lectarei'oD  Coroparative  Anttoinj'i  trtnslatcd  by  M^  Macartney.  IWi, 
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Vo  Mas  much  at  variance  with  ttie  opitritftiaikihrcrstated^  ^ 
traUi  Md  errdr.  A  general  Urm,  wfaethisi' Hf^^  gravhatlbti,* 
ar  elective  attraction^  is  in  aUku^nceS  tat  *  Ifn  e^^pre^ioff 
for  an  asseioblageof  phemmtena;  ooBn^Gttd^y^ome  cotnttlW 
resemblance.  '  »     .<  :p  :.  -> 

Unphilosophicalj  however,  andinobrrebtils'the  langnkgif 
of  M.  Barthez  maybe,  in  thus  speaking  of  M^as a disfintC 
existence,  or  a  personification  of  poirer;  hadiie  not  intro^ 
duced  inconsistencies  into  its  operations;  h^d^he  notarranged 
incongruous  and  dtssiniitar  phenomena  under*  the  term,'  Wtf 
should  have  been  less  disposed  to  disapprove  of  his  doctrtnesJ 
Bat  when>  in  the  subseqaent  chapter,  tiMt(0^  ^  ofinscula^ 
forces,  he  cites  the  vital   principle  as  the  ag^tof  con^&c^ 
lion,  and  again  of  elongation  and  dilatarionia  muscular  or 
moving  parts,  thend  isan  obvioos  iniJongirWty^o  whSch  w< 
cannot  accede.   Without  multiplying  the  powers  of. this  vital 
agent,  the  phenomena  of  the  elongation '^anitf  dilatation  of 
muscles  are  ready  eicpiicable<on'  the -supposition  that  thejr 
possess  a  contractile  power  alone.    'M.  Balthaz  illustrates 
his  opinion,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  ^-  et  ^ans  les  erec^ 
lions  de  divers  organes,  et  particulierement^de^ta  verge,  8cc!^; 
in  .which  he  supposes  that  tb^  ventricles  of  the '  fermtv^ 
and  the  cells  of  the  latter,  are  e^fpanded  by  an  active  exteo<^ 
Mon  of  their  constituent  fibres,  forgetting  that  a  fopca  i  tergo 
in  the  circulating  hlood  is;  sufficient  4o  ex^pand  'tihe' passive 
fibres  in  both  instaitces.   •  It  is  a  general  Ifiw  in^the  animal 
economy,  that  all  increased  action  is  suoseed^v^  llosft 
of  powet  to  act;  that  action  and  rest^  contraction  and  v^ 
laxation,  must  alternate  with  each  other  at  certain  ibtervahi 
The  contraction  of  the  heart,  %hen,  hovihg  cea^d,  the  re- 
laxed fibres  of  the  muscWare  extended,  and  the -cavity  it 
dilated^  by  the  blood  pouring  in  from^h««eita  citva  and  pnU 
iDonary  rein ;  just  as  the  bladder  is  distended  by  the  gradual 
instillation  of  the  urine  passing  into  it  firom  the   ktdney«|. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  erection  of  the  organs- alluded  to,  the 
cells  of  which  ih^y  cbiefty  consi^  are'diialed,  n^t  in  c<ini- 
sequence  of  any '  im mediate  dilating  power^of  the  vital  prinb 
ciple,'  but  in  consequence  of  an  increased  local  action  of 
the  arteries,  whieh  pour  into  them  an  uaasnal  quantity  of 

blood.  j/    '^f:' 

M.  Barthez  has,  besides,  discover^  oth^  f>6wers  of  the 
^ital  priaeiple,  operating  through  the  Bgadtam  t^f  the  mus*- 
-cles.  He  dwells  upon  one  of.  these  powcirt;<(whiah  be  calls 
^  la  force  de  situation  fixe,'  and  which '  M  4renis  to  have 
invented fbr  the  purpose  of  explainmg  the  rupture  of  th^ 
f<n4o  Achilikf  ftnd  the  llracQM  of  the  f)at€lki,J9fh\i^  f oo»«- 
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'  provQ  Umt  tbi»  Hirce  i»  filtowttier  dislipct  if(w  Ali%t  o| 
mufCvUv  «oiiir«0iioi>/  Bm^  luis'ia  ^  lefieeiDeoi  i%lvcb  a|H 
fiear^  to  b^  imi  abfunl  i^  il  U  uiiM«e4f«ry  for  the,  ^npUmiiom 
^  of  the  facts  in  question.  The  suddai  contractioii  of  aniaifQn 
'  piftt  nitiM4«fi/ which  Hke%  pUcey  wn^  «  1^1^  atep  U  fiii[de»^ 
iuord^r  to^ave  the  body  from  a  faUi.  if  »mply  sutieieot  1% 
pr^qqe  Ih^^cop^ueiiceft;  and  il  i^imly  under  .aiieh  oir-t 
^fm$ianc«s  that)  these  fraeliwes  generally  occ.qi;«  Ihe  au^ 
Ihor  dffarwi^  Irents  et  largt  of  ibc  lon^  of  b^^msomUc  orgaaa, 
^  4^4  l!eMx$e»  tonicyne^  ^'  wbkS  he  «ofif6uad«  occasionally  with 
tba  coQlrtieii^  pMFerst  of  Biorving  parts.^  41q  idsp  twppoaet 
•  <  ^9oi«  p9Wl(r  fi»f  enteoakm'  in  Uie  fibi^s»i|vbich  apf>^ira  ta 
11$  •  floleoisp ;  siDce  th^  word  loaie  implWs  sio^ply  a  tendenejr 
to  QOOtracliOf  a  fUgh(  degree  of  uftvoinnViry-Qoolea^tioQ  i^ 
amasde. 

Although  M«  Bvtbei^>  ho^etev^  ha^  introduced  ^eaeior 
coo^ruiliest  into  ht9  doQlriM,  md  thof  uupbilosopbicallj 
mnltiplied  o«iifes»  vbero  one  is  sufiieient  to  exi>l»ifi  tbfi 
i^holo  rtageof  pheo^mena,  be  has  ciispl^ycd  cma  ample  knomr 
ledge  of  what  other  writers  h^ve  advanced  on  th09ub)eet( 
HMoiiL  tbb,  m  on  all  other  top ios  embraced  ia  bis  plan,  be 
km  adduced  a^oompiebenaive  SEtore.of  inlereHtng  ^auDtiu  which 
cooier  a  eoosideiaUe  iralue  oq  bU  treatise.  On  thU  account 
ve  fboHM  hive  been  the  If  Hf  disponed  to  impi^gn  biathec»^ies» 
bad  he  Hot  perpetually  claimed  the  merit  of  bei«g  the  first 
lo  discover  tbee»jinand  iocesaantly  alluded  to  '  la  bonne  fst6r 
^bodedepbilQscober/v^biob.he  in»agino%he  biMi  peculiarly 
f«Uowed.  ; 

In  ^  fifth  and  si)|th  cbept^ra  be  relates  a  variety  of  facts 
iielaliveto  tbe  qnes^on  of  tbei^ntity  of  a^nsiibility  and  ifrir 
tability^  wbioh  bail  been  ably  di«cussed  by  Haller  and! 
^Monro.  And  icttbeHibseqneiit  cbopt^r^  be  treats  of  tbe  vUid 
powers  of  ihe  fluids  (  and  endee^vours  to  prove>  frop^  tbe  ^gd* 
elen  and  ffeneroA  e#<^(fl  of  eertajn  poisons  in^  d^&troyieg  ibe 
•liesiure  of  the  bloody  luid  from  the  contractility  or  irci^abiliijr 
of  tbfl^inw,  ofr  coa^latine  lymphs  that  the  yitai  principle 
exercisef  both  <lefMiH4ve  aodnsoving  powers  in  the  fluids ;  in 
fiiher woifds^tbat  tbe  oiroi&latiugfluids^  lil^e tb^.  muscles, pa^ 
sess  both  sensibility  and  irritability.  Similar  facts  and  ob^ervar 
iiona  wcfe  staite<}  iy  Mr»  «hiba  Hooter,  fmd  tb^  subsequent 
labours  of  tbe  clMMstA>  ofieeiiiUy  of  Fourorpy^  M^vf^  sbewa 
jthe  extreme  aii^si^griiy  of  Moapoii^ipn  of  tbejji^ffti  imd  mua^ 
ctdar  fibre;  fo  Ihat  tbe  coi^ulatiog  paift  o(  tbe  bkMM  omj 
be  abonoat  oooaidered  as  a  flm4  musoMiiir  m<^(t^r«  oircnlaUng 
lo  jupply  tbe  warte  of  tbe  ^mg  soUdi.    Tb  a^^olmoui  o^ 
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fects  produqed  at  the  sfiqfie  time  on  the  solids  and  qn  1)19 
lymph  of  the  &1ood  by  various  causes,  by  iightninr^  or  the 
electric  Quid,  by  certain  animal  poisons,  by  p^efithin^  de* 
leterious  airs,  by  violent  death,  8cc.  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
properties  of  both  are  the  same.  The  facts  which  M.  Bar-' 
thez  has  collecled,  have  been  frequcntfy  brought  toge- 
ther by  other  writers  on  this  subject.  With  respect  to^ 
the  5^cr6^}o»  of  different  fluids  from  the  blood,  which  the 
priliciples  of  mechanism  and  of  chemistry  are  totally  inade- 
quale  to  explain,  M.  Barthez  finds  no  dirticulty.  He  referi 
it  at  once  to  this  fK^tionof  the  vital  priiiqiple,  m^  io^^nes 
that  he  has  solved  tiie  mystery.  3ut  this  is  siiBply  .sUttiog^ 
the  fact,  that  secretion  is  one  of  the  phenomeaa,  wMpb  en*«f 
ter  into  ^he  abstract  notion  pf  life  :  it  is  iperely  Informing  us  • 
th^t  it  is  an  action  exclusively  observed  in  living  beings. 
No  analogy  or  resemblance  is  pointed  out  between  this,  ahcf 
finy  other  process^  with  the  n^tufc  of  which  we  are  bettec; 
acqiijainted  :  we  are  left  in  our  former  ignorance. 

We  were  considerably  disappointed  with  the  subsequent 
chapter,  which  treats  of  vital  neat.  From  a  writer  so  fully 
^cqq^inted  with  the  advancements  of  the  preseqt  age  in  the 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  we  did  not  expect 
such  a  tissue  of  erroneous  reasoning,  so  many  frivolous  ob« 
jections  to  received  opinions^  and  such  futjie  hypotheses  tq 
he  substituted  in  their  place.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
ivith  pbserving,  that  he  attributes  the  heat  generated  in  ani« 
mal  bodies  to  the  motions  of  the  iluids  and  the  friction  of  thej 
solids,  which  are  produced  by  Me  mtal  principle ;  and  be 
fmpposes  motion  and  friction  of  this  sort,  even  where  it  ii^ 
insensible.  To  illustrate  this^  he  tells  us  of  the  light  of  glow* 
worms,  and  from  the  eyes  of  catSj,  of  flashes  pf  lidit  prpdo- 
ced  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball  or  on  the  brain,  oi  electirical 
fishes,  8cc.  all  of  which  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
production  of  animal  heat.  He  thinks  it  iiii|>o«;sible  to  ^s* 
si^n  a  reason  for  the  di Terence  of  heat  in  hotund  cold  blood- 
ea  animlils;  and  after  quoting  Buffpn,  v^ho  states  that  tlie 
heat  of  animals  is  in  general  at  ^he  extent  ot  tfieir  lungs,  be 
strangely  concludes,  ttiat  the  chief  action  of  the  lungb  con- 
sists in  excitipg  throughout  the  system  the  tonic  acUoiis,  and 
that  in  fact  respiration  is  a  cooling  or  mode  rating  process. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  ope  word  of  reply  to  ^11  tfiis  ir- 
relevant argument  and  exploded  theory.  We  fear  ttat,  ia 
spite  pf  his  attachqfient  to  the  '  bonne  methude  de  phiJoso- 
pner/M.  Barthez  has  been  unable  to  banish  the  principles  of 
(Sarly  education,  by  the  study  of  recently  discovered  trtith^, 
)^ni4  tbi^t  bis  pre^udi(:es  i^re  deeply  rooted.    There  11  on^ 
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^iffi(XuUy>  equ$il|y  attached  to  all  theories  on  ibis  subjee 
thajt  the  heat  of  aDimals  reipmns  at  i).s  usual  point  in  all  tem« 
peraipres  5  but  the  ingenious  aiid  convenient  Archapus,  tho 
omnipotent  vital,  prinqiple  i$  alwayii  ready  to  cut  the  knot 
tt'hich  the  author  cannot  untie.  'This  principle  varies  the 
{onic  rao(iqn}  QfagitatioH  or  of  contractiati,  ^na  the  intestine 
inotions  of  t|)e  flaids,  for  this  purpose,  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal laws,  jn  relation  to  the  different  tea^pgratu^e  of  tho 
atmo&ptere.' , 

^Thu8  it  lights  up,  in  the  bod|r  which  it  animates,  a  fire  that  burns 
Yith^  unvurying  temperature  ;  that  it  not  increased  under  the  beau 
ofi)enegaly  nor  extinguished  amid  the  frosts  «f  Siberia.' 

Four  chapters  of  the  second  volume  are  appropriaffed  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  numerous  collection  of  facts,  relative  to  th^ 
sympathies  which  are  observed  among  different  organs  of  the 
liuman  body,  with  a  view  to  the  deduction  of  some  general 
^nd  satisfactory  results.  Many  of  the  facts  are  ihterestiuga 
tut  we  have  not  remarked  any  novelty  or  importance  de- 
duced from  the  classification. 

He  next  treats  of  what  he  calls  the  complete  system  of 
the  powers  of  the  vital  principle,  and  the  changes  it  is  lia- 
ble to,  which  he  branches  off  into  a  discussion  respecting 
iiervonsand  nialignant  diseases,  an^  the  changes  induced  by 
poisons.  In  regard  to  the  fprmer,  he  launches  into  a  se^ 
of  hypothetical  trifling,  which  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of 
'  La  vraie  theorie,'and  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  develope;  but  which,  it  must  be  observed,  leads  only 
lo  the  common'  practical  conclusion,  that  stimulants  and 
$edatiyes  are  the  proper  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  acr 
pording  as.dtopv  or  spasm  prevails;  and  that,  J"  malignant 
complain tsV  fhesli  air  and  cordials,  cspeci^illy  wine,  are  the 
most  important  remedies.  What  th^n  is  tne  iperit  or  the 
JEid  vantage  of  this  true  theory  f  Celsus  long  ago  justly  remark- 
ed in  regard  to  such  speculations, '  nihil  islas  i^ogitationes 
ad'  medicinara  pertinere,  eo  quoque  disci,  quod,  qui  diversa 
de  his  sehserint,*ad  eandemtamensanitatem  homines  perdu x? 
(erint...4  certispotius  et  exploratis  petendiim  esse  presidium, 
id  est,  his,  quajcxperientiainipsiscurationibus  docuerit,  sicut 
in  caeteris  omnibus  artibus.*  We  recommend  these  obser- 
vations of  the  Roman  to  tJje  attention  of  M.  Barlhez,  anc^ 
Ills  theorizing  brethren.  On  the  subject  of  poisons  he  has 
collected  a  number  of  facts  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
different  species  on  different  animals,  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  action  of  many  of  them  is  specific,  or  reiihVc  to  the 
constitution  of*  particular'  animals.     He  intermingle^  wit^ 
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these  well  attested  facts,  several  tales  respecting  the  bhesof 
rabid  or  eni'aged  animus;  in  whici)  the  peculiar  manners  of 
the  animal  were  communicaled  •to  the  human  species.  Thus 
he  quotes  instances  of  meo  bftiiing  and  aitetnptiivg  to  bite 
in  hydropliobia;  of  others  mewing  like  cats,  after  beinft 
bitten  by  these  animals;  and  of  others  again,  who  flapped 
their  arms  and  crowed  like  cocks,  after  receiving  a  bite  froa 
oneof  these  birds.  This,  however,  it  mu^t  be  added,  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  author's  credulity  has  exceeded 
hisjudgment. 

The  subject  of  temperament  Is,  on  the  whole,  well  dts* 
cussed  ;  but  many  of  M.  Barthez*s  remarks  relate  rather  to 
the  changes  of  habit  produced  in  the  course  of  life  by  e^^ 
ternal  circumstances,  tnan  to  that  connate  and  original  coiu. 
stitution  of  the  body,  which  characterizes   individuals,  and 
withjwhieh  certain  physical  and   morul  pbeao«i.ena  are  usu- 
ally connected.    The  most  important  part oi  the  disciissioa 
regards  the  comparative  inftueoce  of  physical  and  moral  cau- 
ses in  modifying  human  temperameoL    We  have  notroooa 
Bt  present,  to  enter  far  into  the  subject...  .The  effects  of  cli- 
mate, the  author  observes,  are  obvious  both  .on  *  man  and  <m 
other  animals:  in  the  latter  it  c^apges  their  colour,   fignn^ 
'and  size,  ^.     He  believes  tlidt  in  general  the  -extremititii 
of  the  temperate  zones  bordering  on  the  frigid,  are  the  sii- 
^uations  most  favourable  to  human  stature.    There  are  sonie 
exceptions,  however,  as   in  the  Laplanders.     The  intcrtuH 
effects  of   climate  on  the  constitution  are,  < also  important 
and  the  author,  with  some  ingehuity,  traces  an  analogy  faib> 
tween  its  effects  on  the  physical  and  moral  habits  of  the  ho* 
dy.    Thus  excessive  heat  produces  languor,  a  great  seosibi** 
lily  to  the  action  of  medicines  and  other  agents,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  a  tendency  to  excessive  action  or ^pnsm;  audasimiv* 
lar  influence  may  beobserved  on  the  mannersof  the  peopleia 
torrid  climes.    The  Hindoos,  for  instance,  are  a  timid  race, 
yet  on  particular  occasions  capable  of  a  sort  of  spaainodic 
effort  of  resolution,  as  in  the  caic  of  the  women,  wno  bum 
themselves  todeafh.     Hut  the  author  concedes  too  much  te 
the  influence  of  physical  causes,  when  he  Attributes  imporr* 
tant  effects  resulting  from  the  soU.    The  inhabitants  of  Scy- 
thia,  he  says,  were  aU  alike ;  those  of  modern  Hussiu  have 
throughout  a  similar  reseitibtance.     liot  this  must  be  obvi- 
ously the  result  of  similar   manoers,  reiigioo.  And  gavenk> 
men't ;  since  both  soil  andclimate  in  a  couutry  so  extensive 
must  be  extremely  various.    And,  as   M.   Bartbex  aflee- 
wards  remarks,  political  circumstances  surmount  the  iqfli^ 
ffjpe  of  climates*    Greece  and  Egypt   Uay^   not  9baDge4 

* 
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their  foih  l^u(  ib«  cportge  9Pd  (be  u biui  pf  \he  p^ple  of 
(lolh  cpun^i^s  bate  withered  |iM<)er  Uie  barbarisn^  of  tb^ir 
|;ov9rniQent. 

•  The  fTAtid  improvements  of  the  KumAn  mind  mre  neceitarily  d«^ 
pendant  on  the  moral  aikI  political  circumstances  which  |N^uce  and 
multiply  to  excess  the  arcilicial  want&  of  man,  which  occ^on  iner 
i^oalniet  in  hit  iurtune  and  condition,  and  give  ritie  to  the  revolutioof 
•od  the  complicatrd  (oims  of  diffrrent  povommeiiMr 

*  .Wi)en  we  cpr^eIpplat«  the  constant^  ^nd  often  periodical,  ch^i)^ 
g^  which  history  shews  us  have  taken  place  in  the^e  political  an(| 
iporal  Cft^sesin  i^ll  ages ;  bt^w  c«n  we  accede  to  the  opinion,  which 
Home  pcrspns  have  endeavoured  to  propagetc  in  modern  tiroes,  that 
the  human  mind  is  absolutely  destined  to  attain  an  indefinite  state  o^ 
|)erfection,  towards  which  it  wjll  unceasingly  advance  with  the  pas* 
Engages  of  the  world/ 

It  would  h  •▼€  been  well  had  this  argament  been  duly  imr 
fnmsd  on  the  Godwins,  kc.  of  the  Jge  qfReanon. 

M.  Barthes    concludes  his  work  with  a  chapter  relar 

five  to  the  modification  of  the  powers  of  life,  pFodoc^sd 

V  ^E^f  ^^^  ^^  '^^    temiioatioo    in  death.    Qaien    and 

6tahl  hare  justly  remarked,   thai  since  map  lives  loeg,  wf 

can  discover  no  reason  i  priori  why  he  should  not  live  for 

ever.    The  usual  reasons  that  are  urged,  are  that  the  ormpf 

liecome  rigid,  and  the  humours  are  materially  changed.  But 

these  changes  areequally  difficult  to  explain  with  death  itself! 

Therefore  we  can  only,  with  M.  Barthe«,  refer  all  to  th^ 

primordial  lawt  of  the  constitution,  or  in  other  words,  confesii 

tkat  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  fact.  He  concludes  wit|i 

<ibseTvations  on  the  most  commofi  causes  of  death,  on  th^ 

siorulitvofdifferentseasonsaDd  climates,  and  with  a  descripir 

lion  of  thesi^ns  of  death,  of  apparent  death  and  themean^ 

of  resuscitation,  and  of  the  progress  of  dying  in  different  inr 

ata&ces.    He  believes,  jand  from  observation  we  fully  accord 

with  him  in  the  belief,  that  in  general  death  is  pq|  apcoa^pv 

nied  with  paiufnl  sensations,  rather  perhaps  with  sqch  as  are 

f>leasant,  and  somewhat   similar  to  those  of  approaching 

aleep;'  and  that,  in  the  feebleness  which  precedes  it^  it  is  by 

no  means  feared* 

We  have  taken  ample  notice  of  this  work,  as  the  prpduc- 
tion  of  a  man  of  great  pvofiessional  learnings  a  veteran  in 
Icefield  of  practical  medicine  and  of  speculative  physiology ; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  (he  ia)pre%- 
aion  which  its  penisal  madr  upon  ourselves.  It  ftbpun^fj, 
both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes,  with  various  knowledgtj 
more  especially  from  all  tbt  modern,  friitors  pf  disUaguiib^d 
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ire  #WM#t  peremptorily  df  ny  to  the  ^Mthur  th^  m^^d  pf  priMW 
i0VtMi^b  be  repe^i^diy  pIc^m^^;  si&ce  we  pftqmH  M'Ace  \\^t  spin 
ri^  of  ptuU>9opHi(^al  iod4iciioa>  wbic'h  in  theory  li^e  appMfi 
j|0  w^ll  tp  qp^erttapd  ;  nof  o:^b  we  d.scover  HPy  originjilUyi 
Qff|e(lucMoo^  which  i^i^cbn^s^ept  with  that  spirit;  qor  f|uy 
1*^^  i^gbt  springing  froiu  the  focus,  tp  which  he  hi|s  bfougl^fc 
the.  ft^ptf  io  \tk  pp5a^8pi9n.  He  is  often  willed  by  wprd^ 
^g  in  th^  fr<)querit  ' personificutipp'  of  the  viul  principles 
1^19  vie^s  ;^i*e  oftcii  partial  af  in  discussing  the  p^tor^  qf 
(his  pfii9(;ip|p|  without  allusioQ  [o  the  condition  of  ibe  vari^ 
QU^  iVib^s  pf  ^pjipuls;  and  his  theoretical  ipferepccs  do  no| 
l^^d  tQ  ftpy  psefui  qr  praotic^end.  His  m^rii  is  ibat  of 
ifolh^tiqn,  not  pf  ph|)psophical  ^r^^^pgem^Qt* 

Art.  II. — Tableaux  Comparntifs  des  depen8f$,^€. 

4  Comparative  Ac^o^mt  qf  the  E^pences  aadRrv^Hft  tff 
France  and  S^gland,  JcfsompanUd  with  Qon^ir(Ui99f 
Off  the  Resources  of  the  t^o  Co^HtrU$,  and  being  at  ike  mm 
time  q  iie/utatioH  of  the  Work  of  U.  Oe^tz.  By  J^ 
gfibaticr.    8po.  Paris.     )dOa»  Jgi ported  by  b^li^coy* 

THE  ^ptbor  pf  this  work,  actpated/as  he  inrorms  ps,  by 
oaMooal  prfdc,  podertalces  tp  cprre^ct  wbat  be  calls  the  errpr^ 
l^d  iDisreprosentations  of  M.  GentSt  and  by  mippte  details 
tp  prove  trie  superior  advi^fita^es  of  France  10  point  ot'/ip»pce^ 
^od  in  almost  eyery  branph  oithe  resourcf^s  wbicb  cpolribpt!^ 
io  national  inu)orjtance  and  prosperity. 

While  M-SttbalieraccMsesotper  writer?  pf  partl^lil^lp 

{9vour  of  JSnglaod^  it  is  natural  epougb  tp  believe  (bat  hf 
ijpYself  is  pot  devoid  of  netional  pn^judice.  We  itb^U  ^ke 
^tice  of  soo3e  of  his  principal  statf  men^s,  accoipp^pied  witl> 
$p^  rem^lys  as  appear  ne^sj^y  to  a^qenain  their  re^l  va)uf 
^nd  impprlaoce.  itistrpe,  ftS  staM  ip  the  first  ♦Jb^pl^O 
jJiat  the  ftppfjreptexpepditMreof  Great  Britain  ejected?  t\)Ht' 
pf  f  rnn^e  by  nearly  forty  ojillions  sterling  ;  b^t  b^  totally 
ppaftsto  dn^w  the  evideot  cooplufion,  (hjatj  wbi)?  this  epojr- 
ipom  expepditure  is  met  with  comparative  fapilitry^  wcl  i^gt- 
Ornate  i^e^i^s  of  supply,  the  great!  yiuferior  reveppeofFr^pp^ 
ispoUected  witbdimppltyi  aod  aided  by  frauds  ii^^iit^  ^pd 
piuDder^  He  consoles  bUoselfj  bow/ever,  with  tbp  hopes  thftt 
|Wl»8Purce»pf  F?«wc  willgfiwJjijally  ppfpld  tljenifelycs  pptjl 
fteypcodpce  adyantngeifi^r  exceeding  (hpse,/?/)jpy,ed  by  tbjs 
foifatry*    Tb^  ^^t  pMrticjAlar  l^keit  ^pticfi  pf^  tbfs  OAvyi  is 
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certainly  not  the  most  flattering  to  his  expectaUons.  Upon  t}ti# 
subject  he  wisely  says  Httle/andlhe  lateglorions  triumpbi  of 
the  British  flag  have  contribnfed  to  remove  to  a  still  greater 
^istance^  all  hopes  of  rivalling  thtscoontry  in  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  After  some  superficial  remartcs  on  the  cxpences 
of  the  army,  on  the  ex  pen  ces  which  in  thit  cotmtry  come 
mnder  the  neads  of  the  ciivil  list  and  miscellaneoas  services,  oa 
the  pifbHc debt  and  management  of  the  poor,  M,Sabalier 
proceeds  more  minntely  to  examine  thfe  acttial  resources  of 
the  two  nations.  He  makes  a  ridiculous  mistake  in  stating 
flie  expence  to  government  on  account  of  volunteer  corps, 
during  the  year  1804,  to  be  twelve  millions  ;  and  in  boasting' 
«f  the  piiblifc  debt  of  France  being  under  three  millions  ster- 
ling, he  loses  sight  of  the  unjust  and  infamous  expedients  by 
which  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  repeatedly  been  annihila-  ' 
iedi  and  the  aifficulty  of  procuring  any  loans^liut  ^y  forced 
and  fraudulent  measures. 

In  estimating  the  resources  of  the  two  nations,  M.  Saba« 
tfer  thinks  proper  to  confess,  that  the  calculations  in  this 
respect  in  Great  Britain,  are  from  a  variety  of  causes  more 
certain  and  accurate  than  in  France.     His  own  calculations 
indeed  are  founded  on  mere  conjecture,  and- entitled  to 
little  credit.     He  admits  the  fact,  however,  only  to  get  rid  of 
a  formidable  objection  to  his  own  theory^  which  is  opposed 
by  all  tile  previous  statemerits  of  his  own  countrymen.      He 
must  firsts  therefore,  prove  them  to  be  in  error,  to  clear  the 
mray  for  his  own  concltrsiohs.       Upon   the   testimony  of 
Cassaux,    Lavoisier,   Dedelai  d'Agier,  and   particularly  of 
Arnould  in  hisdiscoursetothe  Council  of'Ancients,  M.Genta 
shews  that  the  annual  net  produce  of  the   land,  in  England 
alone,  is  equal  to  that  of  France  before  the  revolution,  estimat- 
ed ^t  forty  ►four  millions  sterling.     This   comprehends  only 
the  actual  rental  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer.    Our  author 
wishes  ns  to  believe,  that  the  statement  of  Arnould  is  far 
below  the  truth,  and  was  calculated  only  to  answer  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  shewing  the  impolicy  of  raising  so  great  a 
part  of  the  supplies  by  a  direct  land  tax.   He  acknowledges 
that  he  has  no  data,  more  certain  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors^ and  therefore  only  throws  out  a  few  ingenious  snpposi- 
iioris,  which  do  not  merit  a  serious  answer,  as  the  whole  of  hh 
argument  resolves  it^lf  into  the  unfounded  and  ideal  proposi- 
tion,that  as  the  population  of  Prance  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  England,  it  must  be  three  times  richer  in  territorial 
produce.  Upon  the  same  principle,  and  without  the  shadow 
of  an  argument  to  prove  it,  he  calculates  the  comparative 
produce  of  the  wages  of  labonr^  both  of  persons  epaplo^ed  in 
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iigriculture  and  in  various  trades  and  mannfkctares^  anddlib 
the  net  rent!$  of  houses.  He  takes  the  data:  of  M.  Gentz  as 
applicable  to  England^  and  the  simple  process  of  oiiiUiplyiDg 
by  three,  gives  the  result  in  favour  of  France.  Upon  .the 
snbjectof  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  the  observations  of 

*M.Sab3tier  deserve  a  little  more  attention.  He  cannot 
deny  the  evident  superiority  of  Great  Briciunin  the  practical 
appligation  of  industry,  machinery  and  capital ;  but  after  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  natural  advantages  possessed 
by  France>  he  flatters  himself,  with  foolish,  confidence,  that 

•tne  great  nation  has  only  to  will  it,  and  art  and  science  will 
immediately  conspire  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  im- 
provement. 

The  forests  in  the   French  Pyrenees,  in  the  departments 
of  Auvergyie^   Nivernois,  .  Berry,  Burgundy,   Upper   Dau- 

Ehin6,  &c.  are  mentioned  as  containing  fine  timber  fit  for 
uilding  both  merchant  vessels  and  ships  of  war,  but 
.ibe  want  of  easy  communication  with  tne  sea  ports  by 
means  of  water  carriage  renders  them  as  yet  of  little  or  no 
-use.  Wood  for  fuel  is  found  in  abundanqq;  but  in  the 
large  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  itis  extravagantly 
dear.  From  want  of  water,  and  various  obstructions  it  fit- 
.Quently  requires  four  years  Co  bring  a  float  of  wood  to  Paris 
^om  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  leagues.  - 

M.;  i>abatjer  employs  a    long  chapter  to  demonstrate 
.the  advantage  of  iising  coal  instead  of  Wood  both  for  ordU 
nary  consmuptioti,and  particularly  for  the  stinpTy  of  mnnutac* 
•tories  which  hav«  been  or  may  yet  be  established.     He  as- 
'  sei'ls  that  more  than  jfifty  departments  possess   this  article  in 
•.abiuidir0ce^  and   atuibutes  the  reluctance   in  working  th*e 
.mines,  aiany  of  which  are  well  situated  near  navigable  ri- 
vets, to.  a  stupid. prejudice, entertained  by  manufacturers  and 
the  jnb^itanjts   in  general.     We  imagine,   however,  that 
more  fiortnidable  ob3tacIe^  are  to  be  found  in  the  want   of 
'mHcbinerv  jand.  pf  able  engitiee^s,  and  still  more  in  the  waQ| 
of  capital  which  may  be  securely  employed  in  expensive 
.cxpcyriaaent#<  r 

The  iron  pres  of  I^anc^^  which  coostitLtte  the  sole  mitieral 
^^coductioo  it  possesses  of  any  const  quencej  arebigbly  over- 
,'8t^ed  both  io. quantity  aii^  quality,  and  tbe  manufacttui^ig 
•  esiabli^o^Atsfpr  (he.yariouspperaUriiis  of  carting,  cemeutirig 
nand  hamaaering,  are  as  yet  in  an  infant  state*  When  M. 
fSabatier  ettitpalQs :  :tl^.  pra&ts  of  jtuernkl  commerce  tn 
rtFrtoce  At  ibr^e  tijcn^  tbeanioiirjt  of  thorn  of  Oaat  Bn- 
I  tain,  fili^alsQrt;^ thai  th^  adventagc^  dt^rived  from  (tsheri^s, 
el'oreigv^To^e^^ionsi  and  foreign  coauiiejce  are  In  each  hrnncit 
equal  At  least  to  those -of  this  cc^unLiy,  the  ^laieiu^at  ii  ioq 
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telp^ldmt  ev€ii  for  a  FreschtflaB  toreqoire  a  serious  answer. 
A  eom^rati^ne  ia(H(e  is  introdticpd  at  the  end  of  the  work^ 
gttiag  a  result  in  faYoar  of  Frahce  in  tiie  proportion  of  aboat 
Vtti  %&  tbilr;  butiu  respect  to  the  actual  stale  and  resources  af 
France  it  is  acootentptii^le  fabfieationi  not  calct»lated  to  im- 
pose oil  any  one  w^  possesses  the  sli^biest  degree  of  real 
mfiiraiattou  iipuii  tbe  subj^iL 

Art.  Wl^^^MonumtfH  CeJHqut^  tft. 
Crftk  Mimvme9iU;  dr  an  hiquiry  into  (he  I^VitrMp  tf  Stomu 

tty  Ml  ^^a^iry,     8td.     i'aris.     ISOd.     Imported  hy  D^ 

bJffe. 

Yh  K  ftludy  6f  tiiltif]Uilies  throws  coi^sid^raWfe  light  on  the 
'pributive  hi^tdry  i)f  tnatikibd.     It  sbeWs  the  indpiant  sUte 
of  the  drla,  and  discovers  the  first  n^de  beginnings  of  civi- 
lized  socJieiy.  '  That  pan  of  this  Uwpuh  of  ^iidy  which  M. 
CaihWyhns  tre^Hd  in  ihcpi'esent  work<  relates  pridcipstllj  to 
th6se  huge  dhd  shapeless  colleetion<)  of  single  itones  arranged 
in  varibus  fttt}A^,  which  ar^  found  in  diffetfeht  parts  of  the 
ivoi-ld,  and  aVe  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  drigftl.  Of  these  sin- 
gularly ciii'lou^  rellqtes  of  alltiriuity>  the  iliosi  txiraord'rmafy 
are  thos^  of  Cl1^btlC  in  France  dnd  of  St&^het)g(r  in  EliglaM. 
The  stones  at  Carnac  »re  thach  diore  nliMettdtts  aitd  spread 
over  a  larget-  spade  thdn  iho^e  at  btouehengeh^^^t  Citrnac^ 
Vhich  is  Si  village  in  the  departmetlt  i>f  MoitAilaA  and  xbnst 
leagued  froM  the  town  ofAiiray  itt  the  eirf^nia  OrUiuy, 
there  is  dn  immense  nutnber  of  bufre  dtones  ratigdl  in  eltTeb 
lines.whK^b  lire  separated  by  a  spfeiee  of  about  thirty  fl^et*  IlitBe 
iloAes,  which  are  said  At  present  t^  MiMm  to  40(X>,  ire 
Wded  in  the  §ahd.    Th(^y  have  do  Imifkdati^n  lo  siippoti 
'  theiii,  tior  are  ih^y  altvays  placed  on  their  becititet  or  brted- 
est  ends.    Some  of  ihetnmay  b^  cbadttoostiUate;  but  tfatfjr 
ftlill  preserve  th^ir  equilibiiaai.ai  ijf  tbe  aatfaor^  6f Ibis  ^Ufm^ 
less  pile  had  heefti  anxitvii^  to  leiive  to  posterity  a  nsrplejiteg 
memorial  of  theif  ^netbanicakilli    As  ikkif^i  fisyiDtsdly  be 
supposed,  the  origin  of  this  stupendous  monuoMatyiM^krich  is 
lost  in  the  lotig  night  of  Citne,  ha6  tfttii  ascribed  to  tb«  iaost 
fanciful  caus^is^  abd  b^eti  enveloped  iH  tbe  ttMA  ViaiOMfy 
tales.    With  soitte  it  is  One  Of  CtDsdr*i  legfenn  iUr»ciklo««W 
chang^^d  ihto  %toti^  i  Vrith  dth^ntb^  (^t^l  ^ceisuiiM  of  Ultfe 
daemons  and  ottiiYipoti^bt!  ditirf!!;  Who  boHt  iheie  no'niiom 
Inasses  *  from  "^ottt  distal  ^ft^fOiti^  and  ttmuhged  idltal  ^ 
.^stic  lines.  ttei«  they  t^KM  trrp  itoa  th^piiiHlt  toe  lilt  tlte 
&orhihgda^n,  mA  «^o&  b^totbe  tiW^AerMTodiitMrbathtla 
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e<hitaitl%  Ah  tmtnetise  Irettoie,  and.tbat  the  r^t  were  placed 
to  cone^t  ttie  «^crel>  the  matier^kcy  to  which  is  depo$iie<l 
i^  the  to Wer  of  London.  Others  say  that  these  stones  «ne  a 
gttidtial  accuhiulttttoD  ;  thait  in  the  month  of  Jtme  in  tv^ 
year  oi^e  was  added  to  the  number  ;  and  that  the  cercmtmjr 
Wfi^  pr^b^ded  by  expensive  iilnmtnations.  Some  troth  umy 
^Irhaps  be  ^^eloped  in  this  last  tradition.  Nor  cbea  itseeii& 
tkHlilc^ly  thilt  these  atones  had  iKnne  reference  tb  astronomic 
^  obsefV^tiob^.  The  season  of  the  year,  the  sommer  solstice* 
in  whteti  a  fte^istonie  W9$  added  to  the  colieetioo^aod  othar 
e(tdottslnfices>  fatoiar  the  oppositions  And  the  liaes  tA 
#htth  tiie  stones  are  placed  may  probabty  relate  to  the  za« 
idiac,  ih  whititi  the  most  ancient  astronomers  acknowledged 
only  eleten  signs.  The  new  stone  was  an  annaal  offering  tsi 
the  Istftr^x  or  hke  the  oew  nail  which  the  Homans  fixed  in  the 
tiemple  <jf  Jupiter  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dntiess,  might  ba 
fttt^oded  to  ser^e  tome  purposes  of  superslitton.  The  stonea 
at  Carttat  hre  Of  diflfereot  sites,  but  though  far  arare  Duknerob^ 
they  s(setii  fo  oOotaio  tio  tingle  stones  so  iai*ge  as  some  whtck 
Wrt  fbumd  at  Stonehifenge.  The  highest  stone  slahds  aboat 
l^nt^^>M  or  tWenty-tww  feet  out  of  ihe  earth  ;  aod  oae  of 
them  is  twenty  two  feet  high,  twelve  wide,  and^  six  tbick^^ 
WitfabOt  tffcludiog  the  part  which  isboriM  in  the  sand.  It 
^littst  w^lgh  aboai  C56,SQ(4b.  There  are  some  qaarries  abosit 
^  le^oefrom  Camac,  from  which  the  stones  were  probably 
lextrat'ted.  Carnac  appears  to  hkyeboea  one  of  thepriocipal 
teats  of  Droidicbl  sop^rstition. 

Previous  to  the  arrival' of  the  SasotiSf  Boglatid  was  ette 
of  the  favoured  resorts  of  the  Druids^  and  Stonehenge  still 
bears  am^e  testimony  to  their  existence  and  their  skill. 
This  tnlerefiting  remaiin  of  antiquity  is  composed  of  a  dou- 
ble ciVcle  of  upright  stbnes,  cross  stoaes,  and  covered  stones 
of  a  prodigious  siiKe.  Some  of  them  are  tWenU^eight  feet 
high  and  seveti  broad.     Placed  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 

£'  lain,  with  t\o  objects  whatever  near  to  divert  the  attonttoliy 
r  to  ditiiioish  their  tnagnitude  by  comparison^  they  aft  no 
iooner  ^ti  thati  the  eye  is  fiaed^  as  if  by  fasieination,  t6  the 
ipot ;  sensallohs  of  awe  and  admiration  are  excited ,  whi^ 
border  oh  the  effect  of  the  sublime  ;  and  thi^se  sensatioas 
mre  increa^ied  bv  the  ^ick  cloud  of  antiquity,  which  veils 
the  origin^  conjoined  with  a  conscioosaeas  of  some  great 
4nt  uflliowil  jnechanib  powens^  which  mtMt  have  been  ei* 
erted  ill  the  et^ctioh  m  this  stapeadous  istmcttHe^  The 
%Mtie  wheti,  and  the  particular  auet  for  >hicb  these  itesme 
itofiiH  #ert  brooght  togetlier  ane  *ot  kaowd  wi&  any  eet- 
jldinty^  KoWtei^ioi^  %ittt  iBOro  oMaiioa  tiMothoflfe  of  tbe 
*■     •  .... 
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vntiqtiarian,  Pbr  want  of  docjomeotB  he  reBorlB  to  c6nyt* 
tore,  and  hit  coojectures  are  often  mosi  faQciful  and  wild/ 
S»me  have  soppused  tliese  stones  anterior  to  tiie  deluge ) 
)Bnd  the  honour  of  the  erection  has  by  others  been  ascribed 
lotKedewland  to  Merlin  the  enchanter.  Bot  all  sobe^ 
iratiqiiaries  consider  ^tonebenge  as  the  work  of  Brnidical 
abiHy  and  consecrated  to  the  mjjsterious  rites  of  Draidical 
Iheology.  Tiie  hirgest  circle  o(  atones  is  about  109  f^tt 
in  diameter ;  and  there  are  two  small  oval  inciosures^  in 
one  of  which  are  two  blocks  of  blue  marble  of  about  l6 
feet  htgb  kind  8ix-thick>  which  are  supposed  to  have  served 
as  the  altars  of  .the  sanctuary.  VVhen  we  consider  thai 
there  are  no  quarrieswithiu  tbkiy  miles,  of  S  tone  hen  ge»  front 
which  stones  of  this  nature  and  size  could  have  been  drawn> 
ffc  must  be  aslooished  that  the  mechanic  powers  were  in  so 
early  and  so  rode  a  period^  so  well  understood  and  so  suc« 
cessfully  etnployed.  i^at  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
fdark  backward  and  abvsm  of  time/  there  have  been  pe-» 
riods  of  con>pafative  civilization  and  sgience^  of  which  tb0 
necoeds  of  histor}*  /urnish  na  account,  but  of  which  some 
tmperfect^veatiges  still  appear  in  the  mutilated  monuments 
of  antiquity.  . 

Among  the  rmost  curious  remains  of  Celtic  origin  and 
proofs  of  Okie  skill  may  be  reckoned  the  rockins  stones 
which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  there 
.are  several  in  this  island..  JSome  of  Ihem  are  enormous  maft^ 
80f»  placed  in  a  centrical  point  on  other  stones,  moving  with 
the  slightest  iinpiilsioUj  and  preserving,  tbeir  equilibrium  {qf 
ages! 

It  is  grateful  to  behold  .the  mind  of  man  thus  exerting  il« 
powers  in  the  infancy  of  time,. and  leaving  traces  of  its  ope- 
rations which, the  philosophical  and  the  profound  of  later 
ages  regard  with  reverence  and  view  with  admiration. 

M.  Cambry  jttrongly  recommends  the  study  of  the  Celtic 

.  language,  which  vhe  considers  as  one. of  the  principal  parents 

'  of  the  Frencb»andas  necessary  to  ijlustrate  cbe  early  history 

and  the  primitive  state  of  France*    The  C<>1tic  language  i^ 

ftill/spoken  in>  Brittany,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Ireland.     The 

degree  of  science,  civiliznlion,  and  art>  to  t^hich  any  people 

;  had  in  soBBe.remQtef^rriod.Htt^inud,  might  with  considerable 

:  certainty  be  deduced  from  Uie  vocabulary  of  their  langnag^^ 

•  if  every  other  mf^nooial  Ixad  perished.    The  terms  of  science 

t  and  ouu^t'sbew  iu  aigreat  measure  the  slate  of  tci/ence  and 

vof  art.    The  Qperratioas.  of  art  give  birtli  to  ^Ue  terms  of  art. 

-Boientific^eirerticms  iliust  pire<^e  the 'vocabulary  of  science. 

•It  is  not  new.  tl^rma  JvikH^h^Qpicqfiicin  n^w  inventioss^biit  oe^ 

inventions  which  produce  new  tertns;    A  language  becomea 
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wi^ottft  IB  prbportioD  to  the  tolelleotsnl  exertions  of  e  peo« 

file;  b  luroportion  as  arts,  osaoofaotofes^  aad  comineree,  in* 

epsase  their  wants,  eohu-ge- their  intercourse,  and  multiply 

their  relations.     If  in  any  antient  langoage  we  find  maay 

atMtract  terms,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  people  of  that  period 

were  habituated  to  reflection ;  and  that  they  bad  at  least 

made  sc^aie  advances  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of  parti^ 

cular  truths  into  the  spacious  cifcuoiferenee  of  pbilosopbieal 

^erahties.  .  The  powers  of  reflection  are  limited  by  the 

.  vocabulary  of  abstraction  i  aad  if  we  had  adefinile,  a  dis^ 

tlnot,  and  luminous  vocabalary  toejipress  the  diversified  ope-^^ 

rationit  of  the  mind,  and  sensations  of.  the  heart,  a  final 

period  would  be  pat  to  the  impositions  of  sophists,  and  the 

tricks  of  priests*    The  cloudy  ambiguities  of  theology,  and 

the  perplexing  jargon  of  metaphysics^  would  disappear  when 

they  could  no  longer  be  saved  frous  extermination  or  shieM^^^ 

ed  firom  disgrace  by  the  equivocations  of  language,  and 

the   fraudulent  le^^enain  of  sneech.      Common    sense 

Would  not  ber  lost  sight  of  even  in  tne  most  profound  and  ia-» 

ieresting  specil^iations.     If  we  may  trost  to  the  lirht  of  ety* 

ttiologioal  inqntry,  there  do  appear  to  have  beentmies  when>. 

from  the  distinct  and  dctiniie  sense  in  which  every  word 

was  «sed,  no  disputes  could  bav^  been  occasioned  by  ver* 

bal  ambiguities'. 

Aet   IV.— De  V Amour,  censidtrS  dmnt  kt  ioU  rtctla^  isty. 
Of  Love  conudtftd  in  its  natural  Laws,  and  in  the  sociql 
forms  of  the  Union  of  the  Sexes.  ByM.  de  Stnancour.  Bvo. 
pp.  287.     Paris.    1806.    Imported  by  De  Conchy. 

'I  am  about  to  speak  of  oneofche  first  necessities  of  man.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  with  a  disprdered  and  feeble  voice,  and  1  shall 
reipain  far  b^Iow  so  grand  an  object,'  say^  M.  de  Senancour 
in  tbe  first  paragraph  of  ^what  he  learnedly  aod  ingeniously 
styles  his  <  Observation.'  Now  this  same  observation  is  the 
likest  tiling  to  a  preface  that  we  have  happened  to  meet 
with  in  tlie  course  of  our  experience;  but  M.  de  Senancour 
assures  us  that  it  i»  not  so, and  that  if  any  body  should  call  it  by 
that  appellation,  he  would  reply  that  it  is  an  'Observation/ 
For  the  style  of  the  work  at  large,  be  modestly  declares  in 
the  sajiie  place  that  it  would  require  considerable  alterations' 
biffore  be  could  say  that  he  was  generally  satisfied  with  it; 
ifknd  we  believe*  tbatif  his  readers  were,  in  imitation  of  bisil* 
] If atrious example,  to  write  a  second 'Observation/ they  would 
generally  concur  in  this  respect  withthe  opinion  of  ttie  au* 
shor.  He  seems  indeed  to  be  master  of  few  of  the  griiues  of 
App.VoLS.  Hh  ^     . 
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oompttsiiioiii  to  be  aieeted  witliout  iogenaity^  to  be  obscai^ 
without  profuodU):,  and^to  imitate  the  iDflatioa  of  poetry 
without  catcbiug  .its  fijls^ror  beiog  auimated  by  its  eothu- 
siasia.  ' 

This  treatise  on  Lore  is  only  part  of  a  larger  work  which 
the  author  has  Jon^  bad  jn  coiiiemplation.     He  avows  thai 
be  knows  not  how  it  will  be  received  by  the  publici  but  that 
if  he  bad  made  it  such  as  it  ought  to  he,  be  mighty  with  pro* 
priety,  exclaim  as  others  have  done,  4  have  <erected4  menu- 
ment.'  But  M.  de  SehaiM:our  pretends  to  nothing  ^  he  gives 
bis  essay  as  it  is^  without  comm^nt^  aud  only  hopes  that  it 
ma^  produce  some  secret  aud  private  utility.    Full  of  that 
insidious  .philanthropy  which  affects  to  aim  at  the  unattain- 
able object  of  the  good  of  the  human  race>  which  despises  lo- 
cal laws  as  barbarous  inventions^  and  antient  opinions  as  de- 
structive prejudices^  he  pours  forth  to  his  reader  a  torrent  of 
Fcench  morality,  o£  which  self-gratificaiion  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  persooai  safety  the  noblest  end.     So  widely  differ- 
ent are  the  principles  which  are  admired  and  cultivated  in 
this*  country,  so  highly  do  we  V4i1ue  the  chaste  nicety  of  fe-^ 
male  decorum,  that  the  work  before  us,  which,  will  probably 
have  a  considerable  sale  in  France,  aud  neither  shock  the 
feedings  tior  revolt  the  delicacy  of  the  people,  would  bere.be 
received  with  disgust,  or  rejected  witb  horror«     Many  parts 
^  of  this  performance  ai^  such  as  necessarily  to  preclude  us  from 
any  very  minute  criticism  of  its  contents,  as  it  is  not  our  in^ 
tention  to  be  the  retailers  of  M.  deSen^ncour's  system  of  ioose- 
m'oralsand  iodifiierent  religion.     But  these  more  objectiona- 
ble parts  beinj^  neglected,  there  remains  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  his  reasonings,  the  absurdity  of  hls^  illus- 
trations, and  the  ail^ctation^  of  his  style.. 

Thfe  worl^  is  divided  Into  sections,  in  the  firstof  which  love 
IS  considered  im  man  in  generah  Here  we  first  learn  that 
*  the  human  affections  kre  the  movements  excited  by  rela- 
tions perceived  according  to  that  harmony  which  binds  all 
beines  in  an  unlimited' dependence/  This- may  perhaps  pass 
for  a  definition,  though  it  seems  much  better  fitted  to  figure 
as  a  riddle.  But  M.  die  Seuancour  delights  to  deal  out;  propo*- 
sitions  cloathed  in  oracular  obscurity,  and  aiming  at  oracu- 
lar wisdom.  Almost  m  the  next  page  he  declares  *  that  the 
morality  of  man  is  a  part  of  tile  abstract  world/  and  immedi- 
ately after  he  begins  to  explain  the  elements  of' his* moral 
code,  and  assures  us  that  the  virtues  of  the  human  race  have 
no  other  essential  foundation  than  the  necessity  of  food  and 
sleep,  ef  avoiding  suffering,  and  desiring  reproduction.  In 
this  sentence  he  betrays  his  partiality  to  the  least  noble  and 
elevatiug  of  the  systems  of  etliics^  which  disclaims  all  love  of 
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^il'Uie  for  Its  own  Sake,  which  does  not  even  trace  our  ap- 
j>ro\raI  of  the  rif^ht  to  the  wish  of  obtaining,  the  approbatioa 
uf  the  Deity,  but  adopts  the  principle  of  pleasure  in  its  least 
attractive  guise,  and  would  leave  to  man  tio  other  rules  of 
conduct  than  to  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  b\\  whose  actions  are  governed,  without  doubt, by  the 
very  causes  here  held  out  as  the  ground-work  of  hunaaa 
excellence.  For  by  what  can  the  vilest  and  lowest  oiF  the 
animal  race  be  induced  to  move  from  the  spot  on  which  il 
rests,  unless  to  procure  food^  to  search  for  a  commodious 
place  for  sleep,  to  avoid  injuries,  or  to  reproduce  itself?  The  ' 
analogy  between  the  highest  and  the  inferior  orders  of  crea- 
tures, is  certainly  in  many  points  strong  ;  but  we  think' it 
totally  fails  when  it  is  attempted  to  identify  the  causes  and 
rules  of  their  actions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  section  M#  de  Senancour  descants 
with  great  vigour  on  the  pains  which  nature  hjis  taken  to 
spread  the  reign  of  love^  •  Since  love  is  n>itural,'  says  he, 
'since  it  is  inevitable,  it  is  essentially  good.  It  is  honour- 
able, it  is  sublime  :  for  the  beautiful  is  its  object,  harmony  its 
principle  and  its  aim  !'  So  thought  in  somciespecls  an  abler 
writer^  w&o  has  said 

Omnibus  incutiens  blanduro  per  pectora  amorem, 
Efficis  ut  cupide  generatim  ssecU  propageut. 

But  M,  de  Senancour  was  engaged  to  compose  a  work  on  love> 
and  how  could  this  have  been  effected  without  enlarging  his 
observations  far  beyond  the  limits' of  sober  sense  or  sound 
philosophy  i  This  section  is  concluded  with  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment of  the  author's  doctrine,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  his  moral 
creed  ;  which  we  present  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of  the 
novelty,  ingenuity,  and  clearness  of  this  writer's  ideas  : 

*  The  passions  are  the  progressive  sentiments  of  moral  relations* 

*  Morality  is  Justice  in  action. 

*  Justice  is  the  consequence  of  equity. 

*  Equity  is  the  intellectual  result  of  the  view  of  the  equiU* 
brium  :  Equity  is'  matbcniaticai. 

*  Justice  is  moraf  equity. 

'  Equity  is  the  roeanSy  justice  is  the  product. 
'  The  understanding  recognises  aud  sees  equity :  it  discovers 
bad  wishes  for  justice. 

*  Equity  is  the  assistance  and  rule  of  the  understanding :  justice 
is  its  will  expressed,  and,  as  it  were,  a  just  feature  of  its  vast  €04* 
cepiions.  '  , 

*  Equity  is  the  siiprerae  conception. 
'  Justice  is  the  e&i*nal  idea. 

'  Justice  submits  the  affections  to  the  idea. 

*  Every  law  is  the  mode  of  a  relation. 

U  h  2 
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'  Prinfiitive  law  is  the  mode  of  the  movement  of  the  world/ 

*  Thp  true  mod^  of  the  institutions  of  states  existed  before  man 

existed.  *  ' 

'  This  movement  of  the  world  is  necessary :  it  is  eternal ;  it  is 

then  just. 
*  Thus  primitive  law  is  just :  thus  every  human  law  which  is  not 

modelled  on  the  great  archetype  is  not  a  law  :  but  a  parody  o{  a  law. 

Before  primitive  law   there  is  nothing  except  the  necessity  of  that 

law ;  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  absolute  abstraction,  destiny/ 

Some  of  this  W(e  understand^  and  pronoanceit  to  be  nonsense: 
iotne  we  do  not  understand,  and  can  only  conjecture  to  be  so ; 
but  we  should  b^  happy  to  learn  from  h/l.  de  Senancour  what 
!lort  of  thing  his  necessity  of  law  is,  and  whether  the  old  fash- 
lonred  hypothesis  of  a  Deity  might  not  have  been  just  as  in- 
telligible^ nearly  as  probable^  and  almost  as  n^ul^  to  explain 
the  origin  of  those  laws  whicn  have  given  him  so  much 
trouble  lo  So  little  purpose^ 

'  These  rapid  ana  incomplete  sketches/  are  addressed  bj 
M.  de  Senancour  to  ten  men  in  Europe  who  are  not  named, 
but  who  are  humbly  requested  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
tb^m,  only  it  is  bargained  that  a  legislator  shall  be  one  of 
these  decemviri.  Probably  this  is  an  ingenious  way  of 
telling  th^  world  that  these  observations  are  a  great  Ideal  too . 
profound  for  them  to  understand.  We  confess  ourselves  to 
be  ene  of  ihe  world  in  this  instance,  and  should  really  be  at  A 
loss  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  '|;erm  of 
legislation^did  not  M.  de  Senancour  himself  afford  us  language 
happily  appropriate  to  the  description  of  our  feeling.  'When 
this  article^'  sayshe, '  shall  be  digested^  they  will  call  it  rash* 
romantic,  perhaps  absurd.'  - 

In  the  second  section  M.  de  Senancour  considers  love  mo- 
rally and  civilly,  as  it  exists  in  society ;  and  here  is  the  first 
inquiry  concerningthe  sentiment  of  1ove,and  itsmoral  effect, 
,  and  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  vanity.  '  Love/  ob* 
servesour  author, '  is  the  erand  mystery  of  life;  and  the  secret 
beauties  of  the  world  are  thrown  away  upon  man  alone.  There 
is  no  love  without  depth.'  In  thesame  strain,  through  many 
pages,  he  pursues  his  subject,  which  flies  as  be  acpproaxrhes, 
Burroufidingilselfbya  veil  ofobscurity,  which  refuses  to  yield 
a  way  to  the  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  philosophy,  expressed 
in  a  mysterious  jargon.  Love,  however,  being  an  ever  present 
inmate  of  the  human  heart,  cannot,according  to  M  .de  Sennn*- 
cour,  long  wtnt  an  object,  and  that  being>acqtiired,  the  >fio« 
lence  of  its  unrestrained  action  was  found  to  be  top  great, 
and  laws  were  devised  to  curb  its  excesses.  Hence,  he 
asserts^  priests  of  all  religions  have  discovered  this  to  be  a 
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favourable  opportunity  for  shackling  yet  further  the  actiont 
of  men,  knowing  well  that  the  more  they  require  of  men,  the 
better  they  mill  govern  them  : — a  weak  and  miserable  so- 
phism,  confounding  true  and  false  religions  in  one  unde« 
served  reproach^  and  ignorant  of  the  love  of  virtue,  which  is 
va  principle  of  the  human  ,heart,  and  one  of  its  brightest 
ornamenls.  This  section  concludes  with  a  dissertation  in 
the  usual  style  of  profound  leamine^  on  the  difference  of 
love  in  the  two  sexes^  and  the  adchtion  which  the  mental 
love  affords  to  the  corporeal^  comprehending  some  dis- 
cussions which  we  do  not  chuse  to  consider  in  this  place. 

in  the  next  division  we  find  the  'natural  laws'  of  love 
under  consideration.  Here  exclusive  possession  is  repre- 
sented as  the  consequence  of  that  disposition  shown  through- 
out all  nature,  to  make  sure  of  her  desired  ends,  by  con- 
stituting the  causes  more  powerful  and  more  frequent  than 
what  are  merely  necessary  to  produce  the  effect :  and  hence 
M.  de  Senancour  affirms,  our  desires  extend  themselves  be- 
yond our  real  necessities,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
possession,  but  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  female 
sex.  But  surely  there  are  other  reasons  which  contribule 
among  the  human  race  to  this  desire  of  permanent  union, 
and  which  might  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 'attention 
of  an  inquirer,  who  would  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  noblest  poets,  the  differ- 
ent arguments  which  might  have  induced  mankind  to 
the  invention  of  a  perpetual  union  of  the  sexes,  are  most 
completely  as  well  as  elegantly  expressed : 

^  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  oSpnng,  sole  propriety 
III  ParadiM,  of  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  mei) 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range;  by  thea 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Here  Love  his  golden  shaft  employs,  here  lights 
His  conrst«nt  lamp,  and  waves  his  parple  wings  ; 
I^eigns  here  and  revels  .  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joylessy  unendeared— ' 

Surely  some  better  reasons  are  here  assigned  for  ^  exclu- 
sive possession'  than  any  that  can  be  drawn  trom  the  mere  vio« 
lence  of  desires.  Nay,  if  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  opi- 
nion 0/  Milton,  we  should  prefer  infinitely  the  theory  which 
represents  chastity  as  a  rebnement  in  luxucy»  to  this  which 
attributes  its  origin  to  tiie  bestial  violence  of  the  appetites  of 
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mao.     Nothing  shews  a  less  comprehensive miud,  than  that 
to  pick  out  one  of  our  propensities^  and  solely  because  that 
is  in  common  with  us  and  tiie  inferior   animals  and  bccau^ 
itsuill  a  general  view  thus  to  degrade  the   human  race,  \o 
neglect  the  plher  obvious  and  strong  motives  which  direct  our 
actions.  In  this  section  we  have  a  great  deal  of  French  rea- 
soning upon   the  absurdity  of  jej^lousy,  verv    inconsistent 
xyith  that  vaJue  which  in  this  country  is  put  upon  the  vir- 
tues of  constancy  and  female   modesty.      In   consequence, 
chastity,  continence,  and  delicacy .  are  reckoned  to   be  very 
good  things  when  they  are  to  be  had,  but  the  absence  of 
thein  not  to  be  ^  reasonable  cause  of  distress.      One  obser- 
vation may  be  here  made;    wherever  these  virtues  are  so 
talked  of  and  regarded,  we  mav  be  assured   that  they    vejy 
seldom  exist.     1  bat  nicety  of  female  conduct  which  is  here 
so  highly  esteemed,  is  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  hardly 
iinderstood.     In  {''ranee  and  Gertiiany  a  known  adulteress  ih 
received  ip  society  without  reluctance :    in    this  country', 
thank  God,  that  practice  is  yet  confined  to  the  higher  ranks, 
tvnd  even  there  admitted  with  limitations.     Long   may  it  be 
'  so  restricted ! — In  the  latter  part  of  this  section  of  the  work 
before  us  there  are  some  rather  ingenious  remarks  on   the 
subject  of  modesty,  which   We  cannot  transcribe,  and    of 
which  though  we  approve  the  ingenuity;  we  do  not  mean  tq 
admit  the  jbstpess. 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
duties  of  love,  and  their  violation;  of  adultery,  rape,  divorce, 
libertinism;  and  I  he  question  whether  female  honour  consists  ia 
chastity  alone,  which  M.de  Senancour  answers,  asmight  b^ 
expected,  in  the  negative.  The  fifth  section  treats  of  enjoy-? 
paents;  its  contents  are  such  as  forbid  us  to  enter  into  ^ny 
investigation  "of  their  inerits. 

In  the  sixth  sectioiidifferent  customs  regarding  loveare  the 
subject  of  inquiry ;  and  here  the  author  avows  himseU*  to  be 
the  decided  enemy  of  marriage,  which  he  asserts  to  have 
wholly  failed  in  the  purpose  for  which  jt  \va5  instilgt^d,  ancj 
that  chiefly  on  accoqnt  of  the  res^ictiop^  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  most  countries  qpon  divorces.  These  restrictions, 
'  however,  the  experience  of  France  itself  hj^  sjiowii  to  be 
l?5S^ntial  to  the  good  morals  of  society ;  and  so  they  must 
beregarde(J  by  any  man  who  does  not  consider  marriage 
merely  as  the  means  of  gratifying  one  of  the  Ipwest  passions 
of  the  human  racie.  M.  de  Senancour  explains  in  this  place  the 
reason  why  parents  are  not  generally  bcloyed  by  their  chil- 
dren, and  attributes  their  indifference  to  the  discordance  of 
cge.  In  this  country,  however,  the  fact  is  npt  as  here  §tatec(. 
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We  do  not  find  tbat.  agH  fathers  ^re  less  belo^^d  by  their 
^flTspriDg  than  younger  ones,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Every 
generous  and  noble  principle,  however,  is  disliked  and  avoided 
by  this  author^ 

\l  appears  clearly  from  the  account  which  we  have  given^ 
as  well  us  from  the  whole  tenor  of  tia^  present  work,  that  M. 
de  Senanc<mr  is  altogether  attached  to  the  Epicurean  school. 
Pleasure  is  his  only  good  and  his  only  object.  This,  which 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  his  train  of  thinking,  he.  avows 
openly  in  his  conclusion.  '  The  art  of  enjoyment  is  the  true 
science  of  life;*  but  unfortunately,  he  has  attributed  top 
great  a  share  of  this  enjoyinelit  to  the  senses,  and  nefglected 
l)y  far  too  much  the  nobler  parts  of  aux  nature.  Upon  the 
Avhole,  we  cannot  help  ranking  M.  de  Senanc^vr  with  the 
rest  of  the  system-mongers  of  these  modern  days,who  in  their 
Attempts  to  mend  have  generally  spoiled  or  destroyed  theob* 
ject  of  their  cares.  As  for  religion^  there  is  no  trait  of  it  in  tbe^ 
.whole  performance,  and  the  great  aim  may  be  assierted  totie^ 
to  persuade  men  and  women  to  live  with  each  other  in  promis- 
cuous intercourse,unbound  by  any  ties,and  unrestrained  by  the 
interference  of  law.  The  females,  in  particular, are  little  likely 
to  be  per&uaded  to  concur  in  these  sentiments,whereverat least 
they  have  a  just  view  pf  their  own  interest  and  ultimate  advan>- 
•tage.  The  short-lived  and  insufficient  pleasures  of  their  youth 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  long  winter  of  neglect,  uncheered  by 
,the  sweets  of  domestic  intercourse ;  and  the  gain  of  ni'iw 
anoments  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  languishment 
.and  misery  of  succeeding  years. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  work  to  <tur 
*eader«^  it  ia  the^very  froth  and  scum  of  the  worst  species  of 
French  philosophical  morality;  but,  like  other  froths, pontaioa 
that  within  it  which  may  feraient  and  deteriorate,  which* 
may  poison  the  solid  principles  of  our  youth,  and  direct 
their  attention  to  objects  naturally  too  attractive  to  be  c6a« 
sidered  with  calmness  in  the  hey-day  of.our  blood,.and  which 
are  dangerous  even  to  grey  .hairs  and  mature  expeiaence. 
We  commit  It  to  the  ten  men  whooi  be  has  summoned  aa 
his  jury :  let  them  deal  mercy  injustice;  and  if  bis  assertion 
be  correct  that  these  ten  only  will  understand  or  appreciate 
a  work  too  profound  or  too  obscure  for  the  ignoble  crowd, 
iet  his  impotence  of  mischief  excuse  his  desire  of  evil,  and  an 
eternal  veil  of  oblivion  hide  the  author  and  bis  performance 
i'or  ever  from  our  view. 
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Art.  V. — Bej/trage  zur  Zuiltitung  in  das  Alu  TtMtgmmk, 

Part  LContrihuiions  toveardi  an  Introduction  to  the  OldVft-t 
tament,  bv  Witkctm  Martin  T^berecM  dc  Wette,  Teudur  of 
Phihiwi^  at  Jena,  with  a  Preface  \  by  Doctor  Grie$back. 
lint  Volume. 

Part  I  LA  Critical  Inquiry  info  the  Cf  edibility  of  the  Bookqf 
Chronicles  with  a  Refct^cnct  to  the  Books  of  Moses  and  tkc 
giving  of  tlie  Law.  A  Supplement  to  Vattrss  Jnqui* 
ties  into  the  Pentateuch.    Bvo.     Halle.    J 806. 

IN  this  work  we  meet  with  profundity  of  research,  with 
acnl^ness  of  reoiarlc,  andsoliditj  of  judmient^  with  origi- 
nality of  cooceptioDs  and  views^  and  pleasing  and  liveir 
style.  Sach  are  the  talents  which  are  requisite  in  an  inqnt* 
ry  ipto  the  Old  Te.stanient.  The  happy  revival  of  this  study 
hy  the  elaborate^  the  erudite^and  the  virtuous  Eichhom^was 
comflienoed  in  Coo  pleasing  and  ingenious  a  form  for  criti* 
cism,  after  a  cold  examination  of  important  arguments,  to 
pierce  into  the  depths  of  detail,  and  to  explore  the  laby* 
riotbsof  antiquity;  and  die  multitude  of  young  divines,  in- 
stead of  advancing  in  the  path  of  this  meritorious  leader, 
contented  themselves  merely  with  repealing  what  he  had 
•aid  before.  The  convictions  of  otlters>  which  are  uttered 
id  an  imperious  tone,  seldom  say  any  thine;  else  but  what  i\ 
found  scattered  in  particular  treatises  and  commentaries  of 
biblital  literature,  of  which  a  merely  literary  notice  appears 
in  the  later  editions  of  Eichhorn*s  introduction.  The.  very 
argumentative  D.  Jahn  has  great  merit  in  this  department, 
but  it  is  little  known  ;  and  the  penetration  remarks  which 
are  found  in  the  rich  fragments  qfOtmar  have  been  thrown 
»ide  on  account  of  the  hypotheses  with  which  they  are  coa« 
^ected. 

It  is  with  abundant  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  notice 
the  work  of  a  young  man  of  so  much  learning  and  promise, 
who,  if  he  proceed  with  the  same  talent  for  unbiassed  and 
recondite  investigation,  and  with  the  sanie  zeal  for  biblical 
phiblo^  and  history,  will  secure  for  himself  a distinguisbed 
niche  in  the  temple  of  theological  fame.  Even  this  first 
Tolame  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  justice  of  his  claim. 
It  is  divided,  as  the  title  specifies,  into  two  parts';  /.  An  Uis^ 
toricaland  Critical  Jnquiry  into  the  Hooks  of  Chronides. 
s.  1 — iSi^  IL  Results  oj:  the  Mosaic  History  and  the  giviitg 
qfthe  Law.  s.  1 35—5^^9.  The  author,  according  to  the 
valuable  testimony  of  the  venerable  writer  of  the  preface. 
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long  ago  unparted  to  him  a  treatise  in  which  he  had  endea* 
rou/ed  at  large  to  sheiir^  from  a  variety  botiiof  ihtemal  and 
afejiLteroal  proof,  that  even  the  secondythird^and  fourth  bool^9 
of  Moses  were  a  collection  of  very  different  tracts^  betweca 
which  there  wj^  originally  neither  harmony  nor  connection : 
that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  appears  to  have  been   the 
work  of  a  very  different  writer^  that  it  cons^ritutes  a  whole, 
and  breathes  a  spirit  which  in  a  vei'y  remarkable  manner  dis* 
tiogu tribes  it  from  the  other  books;  that  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  iu  present  form  was   probably  the  work  , 
of  a  much  later  period  even  than  tliat  which  is  wont  to  lie 
^sum^d  by  those  learned  men^  who  dSny  it  to  be  th^  work 
of  Moses;  that  this  assertion    is  not  controverted  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch^  with  tlie  supposed  antient  aversion 
of  the  Samaritans  tp  the  Jewsj  uor  by  the  discovery  of  tlie 
law  in   the   temple  in  the  time  of  Josias,  nor  even  by  any 
^ing  iu  Uic  historical  books  of  the  Old  1  et^tament,  as  fai*  ui^ 
they  are  rightly  understood,  with  the  exception  only  of  sevc* 
rul  relations  in  the  t>ooks  of  Chronicle«$ ;  but  that  impor* 
tan  t  objections  may  be  urged  against  the    antiquity  and 
f  ntire  credibility  of  those  books.    At  the  moment  when  tht$ 
work  was  completely  ready  for  publication,  appeared  Va*- 
ters*s  important  treatise  on  Moses  and  the  authors  of  theP^ii* 
^teuch,  in  the  third  part  of  his  commentary  on  the  Penta* 
teuch.    Though  sucn  a  coincidence  with  another  in  the 
.substance  and  the  results  of  his  inve^igation  might  sratify 
a  lover  of  truth,  yet  in  ^  young  author,  who  was   wishing 
to  recommend  huQself  to  the  learned  world  by  an  interesting 
and  elaborate  performance,  it  could   not  but  excite   regret, 
to  have  his  labours  aotkipated,and,himseU'undeservedIyex* 
posed  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.     It  is  a  loss  to  lijterH^ure 
that  the  ^orks  of  Wette  and  of  Vaters,  which  were  finished 
at  the  same  time|  did  not  issue  at  the  same  time   from  the 
press.     £ach  of^  these  writera  has  made  very  momentous 
femai'ks  bit  exdiisive  property.    In  both  worlts  i^be  rea-  . 
clerks  led  in  differeat  directions  to  the  «ame  conclusion* 
The  agreemeat  of  both  is  a  sUonc  argument  of  the  truth  of 
their  hypothesis,  as  is  Meen  in  ibe  bold  dissertation  of  Wette, 
in  which  the  book  of  DedtergocNQy  is  proved  to  be  differ- 
eat  from  the  preceding  books  of  the  rentateucl),  aud  the 
work  of  a  later  writer  (Jan.  Id0^)by  tbedeviaiionii  in  tUe 
phraseology  of  Deuteronomy  fromthatof  CJie  preceding  boobi. 
,  The  compositioQ  of  Wette,  if  we  may  judge  from  the.  proof 
peibre  us,  exceU  that  of  Vater  in  a  more  animated  progres- 
sion of  thoughtyin  force  of  judgment,  and  strength  olf  inter- 
fTucc.    The  work  0/  Valeo  t>y  too  indulgent  a  reference  to 
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-all  the  opposite  arguments  anH  objections,  may  obtain  tl^ 
appearance  of  greater  impartiality  ;  but  perhaps,  by  abstain- 
ing too  nnuch  frond  all  which  isuiereiy  hypothetical,  he  makes 
little  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  the  importance  of  results, 
and  to  the^combination  of  allthe  circumstances  which  ga^e 
rise'to  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  second  part  of 
de  Wettc's  work  (of  the  first  we  shall  «peak  by  and  by)  is 
divided  into  the  three  following  treatises;  a  Revision  trf  the 
Historical  Proofs  and  Traces  of  the  prior  Exisiaiceoftke  Ptm^ 
tateuch  as  a  writiert  whole,  iL  Proof  from  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Samaritan  Codex,  J 1 1. Of  the  State  oj  Religious  norstnp 
4ifnong  the  Israelites  in  reference  to  ike  Legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

From  Jos.  xv.  6.S,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  prove 
ihal  this  book  must  liave  been  prior  to  the  times  of  Oaivid. 
The  author  compares  1  Chion.  xi.  S.  •  and  J^ab  iei  tke  rest 
^tAr /oim /irr;' (our  translation  renders  it  very  improper- 
ly rrpairrrf /Ae  r«^  0/ /A^  ciYy  ;)  and  acco'pdingly  cfter  the 
times  of  David,  Jebusiies  may  have  been  mingied  among 
the  Jews,  or,  as  the}'  are  called  in  another  place,  ainong  the 
Senjamites  at  Jerusalem.  Tlie  author  supposed  therefore 
that  the  whole  account  of  tlie  conquest  of  Jebus  in  the  times 
of  Joshua  is  a  ground  less  tradition,  and  that  those  me^ 
moirs  and  books  bdong  to  uf  time  when  it  was  no  longer  re* 
niembered  that  David  had  made  tlie  first  conquest  of  the 
town,  and  in  his  cl^aiency  spared  the  live,  of  the  old  inhabt- 
tantA.  On,  the  books  of  Kmgsjafid  the  book  of  Joshua  he 
argues  that  if  both  were  not  the  work  of  tlie  same  baud,  they 
Sisoed  from  the  same  manufactory. 

*  Who  can  help  seeing'  days  he,  *  that  ajl  the  Historical  works  of 
ourranon  arewiiitsn  according  to  one  plan,  and  placed  in  an  inse- 
parable  connection  ?  Tbev  all,  as  it  were,  consitute  agreat  Epopccia 
in  which  Jehovah  is  the  principal  hero  on  ime  side,  and  the  people 
f)f  God  on  the  others  Of  tbc  larger  part  of  tlie  liistorical  bottks  of 
the  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books  of  K'in^,  we  know  for  oartain 
that  they  were  put  fogeHier  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Babylonians.  With  them  the  book  of  Jo:»bua  has  an  inUiaate 
coincidence  m  language  and  in  roaitner/ 

To  his  proposition  that 'all  the  historieal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  written  on  one  plan,'  we  cannot  assent  *  and' 
vre  are  less  pleased  with  the  application  to  them  of  the  term 
Epopoeia.  The  authors  of  the  books  seem  indeed  througbont 
to  cherish  similar  ideas  and  to  have  the  same  pnrpote  in 
view.  The  books  have  all  a  great  similitude  of  charactetj 
and  it  is  truly  said  that  they>  are  all  placed  10  the  same  kind 
of  conoectioD  :  but  still  it  is  far  from  being  true  thai  '  thejr 
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ara  wrttten  on  one  plan.*   Besides  the  language,  an  nnity  of* 
character  is  seen  in  this,  that  tliey  are  all  rtiore  or  less  pal- 
pably compiled  from  older  accodnts,  which  were  with  great- 
er or  less  f4cility  mi^de  to  combine  into  a  wliole.     This  is  so 
evident,  that  even  the  books  of  E^ras  and  Nehemiah  are  di- 
vided into  many  parts   without    connection    or    coherence. 
Xhishas  been  acknowledged,  and  from  this  it  has  b^en  ar- 
gued that  the    Hebrew  writers  had  belore^them  peculiar 
sources,  from  which  ^hey  derived  their  informnlion  and  con- 
temporary accounts    of  the  events  which  they  described* 
But  it  does  not   follow  that  what  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity was  an  ancient  document,  was  as  ancient  as  the  event 
^vhich  it  relates.     Nor  is  it  at  the  same  time  clear  how  much 
was  taken   from   ancient  documents.     After   proving  the 
papre  recent  antiquity  of /A<;  wh^Uy  this  plea  was  employed 
to  defend  the  anthenticity  of  particular  accounts.     Our  au- 
thor no  where  exposes  himselfto  this  charge  of  inconsistency. 
He  justly  remarks  that  if  the   accownt,*!  Sara.  viii.    12,  tF. 
be  true,   thp  regal  law  which   we  find  in   Deut.  xvii.   14,  fF. 
could  no^  have  been  e)ftant  at  the  time.     It  is  accordingly 
remarked  that  before  we  employ  any  particular  psahn  as  an 
bistorical  document,  rt  should  first  be  shewn   that  it  is  the 
production  of  the  wrifor  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. — The  wrilpr 
doubts  whether  the  speech  of  David,  I  Kings  ii.  be  literally 
true.     Of  the  speeches  which  are  uttered  by  the  active  per- 
sotSages  in  Thupydides  and  Livy,  every  one  thinks  that  the 
historlar:  endeavoured  to  place  himself  i%  their  situation,  and 
to'ni*!ce  them  speak  accordingly.    The  passage  in   the  law 
of  Mo5e«,  to  whix'h  we  have  referred  above,  proves  nothing 
paoTC  ^lanthatin  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  author  of  the 
)>ook  of  Kings  inserted  such  a  mentio!i  of  a  written  law.    rOf 
the  finding  of  the  law  under  Josias  the  author  speaks   as  of 
the  first  certain  actual  vestige  of  our    Mosaic    books,  or  at 
ieastof  one  of  tt^em,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.     He  shews 
tt^ai  in  Esras  and  Nehemiah^  we  have  traces  of  all  the  Mosaic  , 
l)ocks. 

The  second  treatrse  shews  it  to  be  highly  probable  that 
it  wa^  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  tl>e 
Samaritans  ^idopted  that  peculiar  religious  constitution 
which  for  ever  kep|t  them  as  a  peculiar  religious  sect 
separate  from  the  Jews,  in  which  separation  the  introduction 
pi  the  t^entateuch  by  the  Jews  became  impossible.  It  was 
not  the  hatred  or  the  envy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  even  of 
the  house  of  David,  which  caused  the  separation  of  the  teti 
tribes.  They  wished  for  a  milder  government,  and  they 
asserted  their  right  to  bestow  the  royal  dignity,  to  whivn 
9uccefsioD  bad  yet  given  no  right  to  the  family  of  David:  |o|r 
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even  to  (he  iimtt  of  Saul  the  connection  between  the  tribes 
was  very  loose,  aifd  when  David  was  already  king  of  Judah^ 
the  remaining  tribes  hesitated  for  a  year,  before  they  acknow- 
ledged his  authority.    And  the  tuanofGod  who,   I  Kings^ 
xii.21,  AT.  addresses  Rehoboain  calls  the  Israelites  ArrMr^n.  It 
IS  true  that  both  kingdoms  were  often  at  wiir  with  each  other, 
but  at  other  times  they  were  on  terms  of  amity.    The  sepa- 
ration of  their  religious  rites,  whicli  followedf  their  political 
separation^  was  indeed  not,  so  immediate   or    perceptible. 
Even  after  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  the  former 
liberty  of  religious   woi^ship  was  continued,  t»r  at  least  the 
people  at  the  end  of  the   reign  of  Solomon   could  not  have 
'been  accustomed  to  the  temple  worship.     The  temple  wor- 
fthip  cdUld  be  practised  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judan  ;  and  • 
the  worship  or  Jehovah  was  for  ever  at  variance   with   any 
exotic  worship.     Or  could  a  religious  antipathy  arise  because 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  ?  Amid 
this  contention  atid  perplexity  a  purer  religion  was  intro- 
duced by  the  intervention  of  the   prophets:   and  this  liiure 
enlightened,  more  virtuous  and  patriotic  party  remained  in 
perfect  unison,  without  any  separations  of  tribe  or  kingdom, 
as  the  history  clearlv  proves.     Both  in  Israel  and  in  J  udab 
prophets  arise,  by  whom  the  word  of  God  is  ani;iounced,  and 
who  are  revered  as  men  of  God.    Tliey  ponsider  the  tweWe 
tribes  as  constituting  Only  one  nation.     Compare   1  Kings 
xviii.Sl,  ff.The  author  of  the  btxiks  of  Kings  aftords  a  highly 
^tisfactorj  and  comprehensive  proof  61'  the  tolerant  way 
of  thinking  which   prevailed  in  both  kingdoms,  and  '^liicn 
tontinued    till    the  time  of  the  captivitv,    in   the  whole 
course  of  his  work,  and  more  especially  m  particular  pas- 
sages; see  1  Kings, 'xvii.     Hence   we  may  see  bow  it  was 
possible  that  a  religious  code  which  had  been  adopted  in 
xhe  tribe  of  Judah,  mieht  have  been  introduced   into  tiic 
kingdom  of  Israel.     With  respect  to  the  Samaritans,  the 
history  previous  to  the  captivity  fumishtfs  no  satisfactory  in- 
telligence of  their  religious  relations  to  the  Jews.     After  cbe 
captivity,  they  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  books  of  Esrasand 
Mehemiah  as  the  gainsayers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.     It  Is 
only  the  author^  of  these   books,  w^o  appear    to  have 
regarded  them  with  rancour  and  suspicion.    Their  accounts 
manifest  great  hostility  to  the  Samaritans,  when  these  mHoe 
friendly   proposals    to    confederate  in   the   same  religious 
worship  with  the  Jews,   and  who  entertained   no  religious 
antipathy  to  the  Jews.    The  Saiiiaritans  were  first  willing 
to  worship  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  the  same  manner  a^ 
the    Jews,  and  they  had  accordingly    at   that  time  nei- 
ther the  same  worship  nor  the  same  reli^ous    usa^s  a* 
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Ihc  Jews*  CooseouenJtly,  tbey  h^d  not  the  Pentatench.-^ 
Thus  far^extends  the  Old  Testament.  Inaucceedinff  times^ 
we  find  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  7  and  8.)  that  Sanbsular^  the 
satrap  oF  Samaria^  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ma-^ 
n'assehytbe  brother  of  the  Jewish  high  priest^  in  order  tocon-« 
ciliateihefriendshipof  the  Jews; but  that  that  high  priest 
together  with  the  people  detnauded  of  Manassh  either  to 
renounce  his  marria^  or  the  priesthood.  Manassaeh  obtains  a 
promise  trom  his  fatherwn-law^  that  after  he  had  married  hia 
diiiighter  he  should  himself  be  high  priest  of  a  temple  like  that 
at  Jerusalem.  Besides  Manasseh,  many  Jews  of  that  time^  and 
indeed  many  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  contracting  similai^' 
marriages^  and  passing  with  M anasseh  into  8amariai  ¥/i>ero 
they  fixed  their  habitations  near  Mount  Uerizim^  on  which'^ 
with  the  consent  of  Alexander  the  ^reat;  that  temple  wa« 
r^Iy  built.  From  those  marriages  and  from  the  nrst  pur- 
pose of  Sanballar,  it  js  clear  that  no  religious  antipathy  nub* 
tisted  between  the  JeWs  and  the  Samaritans  ;  and  laatLy,  that 
they  had  established  no^  solemnities  of  worship  from  any 
written  formulary  like  thePentateilch.  But  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that^  when  Manasseh  and  other  Jewish  pri,ests  ^ 
trent  over  to  the  Samaritans  and  introduced  a  woribip  •imi'^ 
lar  to  that  which  was  practised  at  Jerusalem^  the  book  of 
tbe  law  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  third  treatise> '  on  the  State  of  the  RcligionsWorship 
of  the  Israelites,  in  respect  to  the  Legislation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch/ brings  together  so  many  clear  and  appropriate  datci 
which  have  hitherto  been  too  little  considered,  chat .  the  ini'^ 
pression  which  it  leaves  is  as  convincing  as  it  is  new.  Not 
only  from  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  from  ait  tlie  histo^ 
Heal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (the  books  of  Chronicles 
eiceepted,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  the  aulhot 
has  clearly  evinced  that  till  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon 
they  bad  not  thought  on  any  national  sanctuary  wl>ere  tlie 
worship  of  Jehovah  should  be  only  and  exclusively  pertbrm-t 
ed,  tait  that  there  were  m^ny  holy  places  where  religious 
•olemnities  were  practised.  Tl^ere  was  in  this  respect  a  per* 
lect  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  every  prophet,  kinj;,  or  father 
of  a  family  officiated  as  a  priest.  In  the  reign  of  David,  the 
worship  of  God  seems  to  linve  been  first  subjected  to  ttit 
direction  of  the  priests.  On  tho»  consecration  of  the  temple, 
^e  meet  with  priesu  ;  before  David  and  Solomon  they  ap^ 
pear  as  officers  of  the  court;  but  even  ajitr  the  ^hmidivg  of 
the  teinpU  the  former fretdom  of  relif^ious  rror^/tip  in^omt  m- 
grttumaifttd;  thejf  offered  en  hrighis.  And  these  oiferini^s 
could  not  have  been  regarded  as  the  worship  of  idols,  and  il>e 
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prie^ could  yet  have  possessed  no  hierarchical  controul  <St  fx^A 
pular  ioflnence,  when  that  practice  and  the  ineconcileabUf 
vaf  lance  between  the  worship  of  idols  and  the  worship  of  the 
temple  continued.  This  date  of  liberty  and  extravagance  teat 
itrminated  bifthe  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  undtrJosiaL 
At  Silo,  at  Sichem,  at  Mizpa,  at  BetheJ^atGilgal^  atBamafai 
at  Betblehem>  at  Nob,  at  Hebron»  we  find  sanctuaries,  •!• 
tars,  or  offerings,  for  Jehovah,  and  even  Solomon  makes  ob- 
lations on  the  great  height  at  Gibeon.  According  to  the 
words  of  the  book  of  Kings,  which  are  expressly  repeated  of 
all  even  the  most. religious  kings  of  Judah,  the  ttonhipim 
the  heights  wa$  not  abolished  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ;  and 
it  wai  restored  by  his  sou.  The  writer  supposes  the  far- 
famed  Mosaic  tabernacle  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
.  «n  ordinary  tent,  and  ihe  ark  of  the  covenant  to  have  beea 
an  ancient  relique  of  che  Mosaic  times.  The  description,  he 
says,  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  probably  taken  from  dial 
of  David,  or  there  were  some  few  data  fur  the  basis.  It  is  as« 
tomshing  and  incredible  in  itself  that  Moses  should  have 
published  ceremonial  rites  so  accurately  defined  and  so  arti« 
iicially  contrived.  These  laws  of  Leviticus,  he  calls  the  in* 
mention  and  the  badge  of  later  priests.  Moses  may  indeed 
bave  introduced  a  priesthoodi  but  who  can  define  what  por« 
tioD  of  the  laws  relating  to  it  was  his  production?  If  the  tribe  of 
lievi  had  been  distinguished  in  the  times  of  Moses  ia  the 
sense  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  represented  m  the 
PeiHateuch,  and  had  been  sanctioned  as  a  ca^t  of  priests,  a 
hierarchy  would  have  be^n  established  which  would  have  di- 
rected every  thini;;  which  the  history  does  not  shew.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  high  priest  appears  to  have  totally  vanished 
before  the  authority  oi  the  old  seer  Samuel  ;  and  does  it 
ever  appear  again  except  in  the  later  times  of  the  kings  of 
Judahf  bucee^ive attempts  at  legislation  are  seen  in  theicla- 
tion  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  From  the  later  composition  and  compibtion 
of  Deut.  the  whole  difference  may  bt  explained.  Chap,  xxviii. 
is  apalpableipiitationof  Levlt.  chap,  xxvii.  moreexpandedi 
elaborate,  and  adorned.  The  whole  character  of  the  book 
bears  the  markof  a  later  period.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  which 
bears  a  considerable  afHnityto  the  rabbinical  altegori^ing  aud 
mystical  philosophy, and  a  gold  and  austere  theology  ;  while 
we  find  in  the  other  books  mythology  and  law  in  tJieir  dim- 
ple natural  form  ;  in  Deuteronomy  we  hear  a  moralist 
Here  we  find  dissuasions  from  the  worship  of  the  stars  which 
Manasseh  introduced,  and  against  which  Jeremiah  inveighs. 
The  law  respecting  kings,  and  many  other  Iaw5  are  proofs 
uf  the  later  anti<[Uily  i>(  the  book  ;    the  laws  uf  oflering^ 
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andf  TeasU  are  raore  abcurately  de&ned  than  in  the  earlier 
books.     In   Deiiterononiy,   lastly^  we  Hrst   hear    something 
of  a  place  which  Jehovah  had  choien   to  put  his  name  there, 
which  with  Exod,  XX.  QOlf,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
unity  of  the  divine  worship  in  the  temple  af  Jerusalem.     In 
Deuteronomy  xii.   15  ft*,  the  slaw;];hteriug  of-  cattle  is  per- 
mitted^ but  the  dflfering  is  the  exclusive   privilege  of  the 
priest.    The  feasts  appear  rather   to   have  been  the  work 
of  time  and  of  successive   contrivances  thait  -of  a  deliberate 
liegai  tn.stitution.    Amid   the  deserts  of  Arabia^  surrounded 
by  dangers^  inquietude^  and  want^Mosea  had  no  time  to  think 
of  feasts.     Moses,  says  the  author,  must  have  instituted  the 
passover  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  iu  the  midst  of  the  evenU 
which  occasioned   them,  and    even  before  the   events ;;  as 
would  appear  from  Exod.  xii.  1^,  but  with  which  v«  S9  is  af 
▼ariance  ;    for  in  vcr.  39,  tljey  appear  to  have  beciiv  taken 
by  surprise  ;  while,  ucoording   to  verse  iil,  they   must  have 
been  prepared.     The   whole   relation  ^ proves   itself  untrue 
by  its  an^biguity,  and    equivocation.      According  to  Deu* 
terouomy^  these  facts  ought    to    be    celebrated    only    ift 
one  place^   i,  e.  exclusively    in   Jernsatnm.      In  the  eain' 
lier  books,  in  which  the  festival  laws  are  repeated  and  accu- 
rately defined,  nothing  is  even  intimated  o>'the  place  where 
they  should  be  held.     These  are  points  which  the  author  exi^ 
)>laim»  with  accuracy  and  supports  with  proof,     if  any  thing 
may  be  objected  against  particular  proportions;,  <as  against 
much  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  origin  of  ihe  passover,) 
and  the  force  of  proof  is  not  so  great   in  iiome  parts  as  in 
othe]r8,yet  the  cogency  and  ju^tjiess  of  the  whole  cannot  be 
mistaken^  as  soon  ^s  without  prejudice  we  euter  ujion  this  ia- 
vestigaiion.    Thoughthe  book  of  Deuteronomy  be  of  later 
origin  than  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet,  consi* 
dered  us  a  whole,  it  may  have  been  composed  a^  an  eanier 
period*  And  Uieautbor  allowsihatin  almost.all  the  quotations 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  in 
all  the  references  to  it,  tite  lK>6k  of  Deuteronomy  is  cleu«ly 
meant  or  appears  to  have  been  meant. 

In  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  read  more  and  earlier  of 
«  priests  and  the  Levitical  ^stablistrment,  and  of  the  abolition 
of  the  worship  on  the  h^h  places,  which  are  distinctly  at 
variance  with  otiier  repeated  and  clear  declarations  of  the 
Bible.  From  the  book  of  Chronicles  are  usually  produced 
the  proofs  of  the  state  of  religious  worship  among  the.lsra* 
elites,  and  of  the  uninterrupted  observance  of  theMosaic  law. 
.  The  author  was  therefore  obliged,  in  combatmg  these  proofs, 
to  inquire  into  the  biiturical  v)4ue  oi'  the  diftercnt  ac 
counts. 
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The  Hkiorieal  and  Critical  Inyidr^  iitto  the  Book  of  Chro* 
nicies  constitules  accordingly  the  first  part  of  this  work^  and 
is  placed  iirst^  in  order  to  support  the  inferences  which  fol- 
low. We  have  inverted  this  arrangement  in  order  tiie  more 
clearly  to  abew  the  importance  of  the  critical  inquiry.  The 
author  opposes^  with  great  force  of  argument  and  power 
of  convtctiony>he  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn  Uiat  a  brief  8uui<» 
mary  of  the  lives  of  David  and  of  Solomon  was  the  common 
source  of  thet^ccounts  till  the  death  of  Solomoe;  and 
that  all  the  rest  must  be  considered  as  additions  derived 
from  other  relalions  and  the  corrections  of  a  later  period* 
Nordoes  he  riiew  more  indulgence  to  the  hypothesis  of 
£ichhorn>  that  the  authors  of  the  books  of  K'mgs  derived 
ibeir  materials  from  the  histories  of   the  kings   of  Israel, 

^kx\i  the  histories  of  tl)e  kings  of  Judab;  but,^  that  oo 
the  contrary  in  the  books  of  ChrouicleSj;  not  only  the 
same  sources  of  information  were  employed^  but  besides 
four  more  genervd  accounts  several  particular  lives  of  parti* 
cular  kings  are  cited  :  tiius  in  the  books  of  kings  the  hi^torr 
of  the  kings  of  Judalv^i^d  even  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
is  only  fortuitously"  mentioned,  while  in  the  books  of  Chro* 
nicies  it  is  executed  with,  solicitous  exactness.  Tbe^e  po- 
sitions are  coaibuted  with  sinj^ular  felicity.  De  Wette  coai* 
pletely  refutes  the  prejuilices  to  favour  of  ^  greater  credi* 
bill  ty  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  W  ith  respect  to  the  books 
of  Kings,  the  aullior  remarks  that  in  tlie  history  of  the  king- 
domrof  Judah  they  are  barren  of  remarkable  ocjcurreni^es ; 
that  ia  the  principail  events  of  ^at  kiii-dom  the  kiogdoni  of 
Israel  b  involved  ;  and  tlia(  the  p:i.ieij;al  kingdom  was  the 
inferior  politician^  Hence  is  cxpi  ^i.'.td  the  in^mnef  io  which 
the  first  kingdom  is  treated  ic  the  b.>ol;  of  Kings*  Tb«  pe- 
riod of  Rehoboam  aud  Joas  is  MjtiicicotJy  detsiied  ;osi  the 
contrary  the  history  of  the  %x  ku)g«  oriurael,  2  B.  xvi. 
and  S  B.  xiii.  b  aescribi:d  w  vth  a  Uuxeu  brevity.  Tbe 
authors  oftheliooks  of  Kings  have  not  1)eea  wanting  in  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  religion,  as  the  performance  of  the 
divine  service  under  David  and  §oloi]6on,  and  especially  tbe 

'  history  of  the  prophets.  But  indeed  they  know  natliin|[  of 
the  Leviticai  establishnctent^  (which  the  books  of  Clir6nicle*% 
to  circumstantially  describe^)  for  this  had  aoI  thea*beeo  in<% 
trodttced.  The  supposition  that  the  book  of  the  kings  af 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  biatories  of  the  kiugs  of  Judab, 
which  are  cited  in  the  books^  of  Cbroniclefly  were  tbe  same 
wt>rk*  de  Wette  justly  holds  to  be  incapable  of  proof. 
Where  tlie  books  of  Chronicles  quote  particular  writingsr^ 

we  must  accordingly  expect  to  fiud  greater  deviatiofis  froca 
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■the  books  of  Kings*;  but  even  m  these  cases  we  tneet  with 
verbal  harmonies,  e.g.  £  Chron.xiii.Sd.  xxlv.  27.  Perbap«> 
says  the  German  critic,  those  citations  were  only  littery 
parade;  only  reference  to  certain  parts  of  a  more  general 
work  under  particular  titles.  In  2  Chronicles  xxi.  34,  and 
xxxii.  ^2,  this  is  expressly  said.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  accounts  of  Asah,  Amaziah  and  Ahaz,  the  book  of 
-the  Kings  of  Judfih  and  Is^rael,  of  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim, 
in  an  inverted  order  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  of  Jehosaphat  and  Manassch,  the  book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  is  cited,  when  at  least  in  the  last  period 
there  wis  no  longer  any  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  author 
brings  various  reasons  lo  prove  that  the  books  of  Chronicles 
are  of  a  later  date  than,  and  not  of  equal  authority  witb^ 
the  books  of  Kings.  In  the  books  of  Chronicles  he  remarks 
the  want  of  precision,Mc  rfeg/igence  and  manner  of  a  compiler, 
the  hveoftfu  marvellous,  a  great  predilection  for  the  Levites, 
who  are  in  general  the  principal  personages  ;  partial  and  un» 
Jounded  defences  of  the  Jewish  worship,  embellishments  <rf 
events  in  order  to  promote  this  purpose,  parftVz/iVy  to  Judah 
and  hatred  to  Israel.  And  this  may  be  proved  by  a  multU 
tude  of  notorious  examples.  We  shall  mention  only  two 
instances:  Three  verses,  £Chron«i.  14—17.  are  put  entirely 
out  of  their  place  ;  they  are  again  found  2  Cnron.  v.  25. 
in  their  proper  position,  which  they  also  occupy  1  Kings  x.  26. 
In  the  account  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  ot  the  covenant 
1  Chron.  xiv.  we  find. a  verse  foisted  in  without  meaning  or 
connection  about  Hiram's  mission  to  David,  which  on  the 
other  hand  stands  in  2*Sam.  v.  1 1 — 25.  in  its  proper  place. 
In  2  Chron.  xviii.  31.  Jehovah  is  made  immediately  to  inter- 
pose in  order  to  effect  what  1  Kings  xxii.  32.  follows  of  course. 
In  1  Chron.  xiii.and  xv.  2 Chron.  xxiii.  we  behold  theLevites 
taking  the  precedence  in  the  religious  solemnity,  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  on  the  s'ame  occasion  in  2  Sam.  vi. 
and  2  Kings  ii.  In  2  Kings  xii.  they  are  mentioned,  but  not 
in  a  favourable  manner ;  but  compare  the  representation  of 
the  same  event  2  Chron  xxiy.  4—14.  The  worship  which 
the  kings  of  Judah  offered  to  idols  and  perforiued  on  high 
places,  is  every  where  concealed  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
while  it  is  openly  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  author  is,  that  in  all  these  additions 
the  authors  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  deserve  no  credit ; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  haye 
preserved  many  old  and  impartifil  accounts  of  particular 
transaclfons,  as  1  Chron.  vii,  of  Ephrairo,  and  cap.  ii.  of  the 
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conqoeat  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  narrative  £  San»«  v.  W 
incomplete^ 

The  venerable  Griesbach  has  written  a  preface  to  this 
work>  in  which  he  courteoosly  requests  the  reader  not  to 
take  any  offence  at  the  freedom  of  the  discussion ;  and,  though 
all  the  laws  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Levittcal 
worship  should  proceed  from  Moses,  he  refers  him  most 
benignly  to  the  apostle  Paul,  who  vehemeotly  affirms  the 
little  value  of  the  I^vitical  institutions  and  the  fitness  of  the 
abolition.  The  inanner  in  which  this  apostle  discusses  the 
subjectof  Judaism,  while  he  renders  homage  to  its  essence, 
is  in  onr  times  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  applications. 

We  must  here  beg  the  reader  to  obiicrve  that  in  the  above 
remarks  we  have  not  been  delivering  onr  own  opinions,  bvt 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  work,  or  of  aGerman  critic, 
by  whom  it  has  been  highly  commended.  We  propose  the 
subject  itself  to  the  calm  and  patient  investigation  of  oar 
learned  readers,  as  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  impur* 
,  tarice.  We  are  well  persuaded  that  truth  can  never 
suffer  from  discussion.  Error  may  court  darkness^  bat 
truth  loves  the  light.  Religious  truth  may  have  been  imped- 
ed and  obscured  by  inquisitorial  prohibitions,  but  it  was 
never  yet  injured  by  free  inquiry.  It  has  nothing  to  dread, 
but  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  fullest  and  most  unrestrain- 
cd  investigation.  All  that  we  want  to  know  of  revelation  it 
whether  it  be  true,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  of  infinite  moment ;  and 
every  thin^^:  good  and  fair  and  lovely  must  follow  the  firm^ 
llie  rational,  and  unprejudiced  conviction  of  the  truth.  Here 
ure  partsot  the  old  Jewish  fabric,  which  appear  tons,  as  they 
evidently  did  to  St.  Paul,  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  more  pure  and  polished  structure  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  They  areasortof  clumsy  and  superfluous  ont-build- 
itigs,  which  as  soon  as  they  are  demolished  will  let  more  of 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  edifice  appear. — 
The  Jewish  dispensation  was  partly  ceremonial  and  partly 
moral.  The  ceremonial  part  otit  was  a  more  fugitive  con- 
trivance, and  if  it  were  not  the  work  of  human  artifice, 
it  was  at  all  events  little  more  than  what  human  arti&ce  might 
have  been  expected  to  produce.  The  moral  part  of  it, 
which  was  probably  the  work  of  mortal  intellect  working 
under  a  divme  superimeudancc,  or  favoured  by  the  secret 
illapses  of  a  celestial  influence  on  the  thinking  faculty,  was 
principally  entrusted  to  the  care,  and  its  great  ends  were 
principally  promoted  by  theexertionsof  the  propliets.  it  was 
the  prophets  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ : 
and  how  did  they  prepare  the  way.?  Not,  as  is  vulgarly  sup- 
posedj  by  the  delivery  of  ambiguous  oracles  or  couivocal  pre- 
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dictiona^  but  by  turning  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,  by  proclaiming  mercy  to  be  better  than  ear 
crifice,  and  by  shewing  the  utter  nullity  of  all  ceremonial  ob- 
servances without  the  practice  of  humanity,  of  justice^  and  of 
triitb.    Thus  they  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  darkness  that 
veiled  the  coming,  and  the  clouds  that  attended  the  dawn  of 
the  sun  of  righteousness.  What  strilces  us  with  wonder  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  what  may  well  impress  general  asto- 
nishment, is,  that  even  in  the  rudest  a^es,  when  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  and   when  all 
the  surrounding  countries  were   immersed    in    the  lowest 
depths  of  idolatrous  superstitions,  we  do  behold  among  the 
Jews,  and  for  a  succession,  not  of  years  but  of  centuries,  a 
portion  of  intellect,  ixrsid'iuied  no  doubt  by  the  Supreme  In- 
telligence, continually  at  work  to  prove  the  being  and  to  pre* 
seroe  the  awful  eonsciou$nc$$  of  one  only    first  cause. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  instrumental 
in  promoting  some  bene6cent  plans  of  the  moral   governor 
of  the  world   in  a  way  in  which  no  other  people  were  ;  and 
the  consideration  at  the  same  time  throws  light  on,  and  gives 
credibility  to  tlte  Christian  revelation^  which,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  was  cradled  iu  the  bosom  of  prophecy  ;  and  wnich 
contains  all  and  more  than  all  which  the  orophets  ever  taught, 
that  was  either  striking,  sublime,  terrifying,  or  conciliating 
with  respect  to  God ;  or  salutary,  pure,  and  holy,  full  of  hope 
and  solace  with  regard  to  man.     Christianity  is  that  moral 
dispensation  which  was  begun,  enforced,  and  cherished  by 
the  prophets,   carried  to  perfection;  and  all  the- brightest 
virtues  which  those  hdy  men,  who,  compared  with  the  igoo* 
ranee  and  the  depravity  of  therr  contemporaries,  were  super- 
latively good  and  wise,  ever  either  taughtor  practised,  are  seen 
more  resplendent,  more  perfect,  and  more  pure  in  the  precepts 
and  in  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  of  pro* 
phets,  the  best  ot  the  good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  and  tbt 
beloved  Son  of  God. 


Art.  VI. — Memoires  de  Louis  XIV.  bsc. 

Memoirs  of  Louis  XIF,  written  hy  himself,  composed  for  th$ 
Dauphin,  his  Son,  and  addressed  to  thatrrincc.  To  which  arc 
Mdded,  Fragments  of  military  Memoir^,  i^c.  S^c.  Arranged 
and  published  by  J,  L.  Jlf.  dc  Gain»Montagnac.  Paris. 
J  806.     Imported  by  Deconcby. 

MEMOIRS  are  usually  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  aiithentic  species  of  history  ;  particularly  when  thejf 
jiT^  not  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  or  at  least  acQ.aot 

lid 
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intencled  to  be  ptiblrshed  till  the  author  has  passed  ftitotbak 
region  where  he  will  be  indifferent  to  censure  or  to  praise. 
■  In  sUch  memoirs  we  may  hope  to  see  motives  unfolden  with- 
out disguise,  and  facts  related  without  malicious  or  sinister 
misrepresentation.    Wc  must  indeed  even   here  expect  to 
find  some  allowances  necessafy  to  he  made  for  the  vanity 
of  the  writer.     We  must  expect  to  find  those  actions  in  which 
lie  himself  bore  a  considerable  share,  a  little  heightenedl>y 
the    colour    of  self-love ;  but  we  shall  at  the  same   time 
obtain   a   considerable   insight  iiito    the  heart    and    cha» 
racier  of  the   writer.       On  this  account  the  memoirs  of 
those  who  have  made  a  distinguished    figure  in   the  worlds 
who  have  been  renowned  for  the  influence  which  their  power, 
their  genius,  their  virtues,  or  their  vices,  have  had  on  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  their  contempornrics,  must,  when  wrillca 
by   themselves,  be  singularly  interesting.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Louis  XtV .   was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  stamped  a  peculiar  impression  on  the  limes  in  which  he 
lived.  lie  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  age. 
He  was  for  some  time  thecenlre,  round  which  the  whole  in^ 
Merest  of  civilized  Europe  seemed  to  revolve.    The  destiny  of 
nations  appeared  to  depend  upon  his  arbitrnry  '  fiat,'  though 
not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  it  does  at  present  on  tlie  capricious 
determination  of  the  fortuimie  ^dvenlarer  who  has  got  pos- 
session of  his  throne.   The  reign  of  Louis  XlVr.  was  m  some 
measure  the  ara  of  literature  and-  the  arts  ;.  and    the  cere- 
■  Jnbni'ouspomp  and  magnificence  of  Iws  court  had  a  good  ef- 
^  feet  in  contributing  to  soften,  to  ameliorale  aiidrefine  Ihegross 
'and  almost  barbar6us  sentiments  and  manners  which  prevail- 
'  edin  France,  and,  still  more  in  the  rest  of  Europe,   ior  what- 
ever misanthropes  or  ascetics,  unsocial  moralists,  or  •ecluded' 
*  and  half-informed  philosophers  may  talk  about  the  corrup- 
tion or  the  luxury  of  courts,  it  is  certain  that  such  courts  as 
that  of  Louis  XlV.   not  only  aflfbrd  the  most  active  encou- 
ragement to  the  arts,  but  aid  the  progress  of  that  civilization 
and  refinement,  in  proportion  to  tlie  diffusion  of  which  every 
coimtry  is  raised  above  the  level  -of  savage  lifc.     And   how- 
,  ever  often  may  have  beco  remarked  the  fortuitous  associa- 
tion between  the  manners  of  a  courtier  and  the  mstncerity 
,  of  a  hypocrite,  it  seems  capable  of  almost  mathematieal  proof 
ihat  external  courtesy,  urbanity,  and  gentleness,  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  excite   congeuiol  sensations  in  the  heart  ; 
and  thai  by  purifying  the  manners  we  must,  in.  a  great  rou- 
jority  of  instances,  improve  the  disposition. 

THe  Memoirs  of  Louis  XlV.  which  are  nowpubli^thed  1>v 
'  M:  dc  nSlu-Montagnac,  are  t^ken  from  a  manuscript  colfcc* 
tion  (if  his  works  in  three  volumes   folio,  and  three  large 
poi  ifolios,  which  are  at  present  iu  Ui«  imperial  library.    They' 
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If  ere  ongjoally  deposited  in  ;he  toyal  'library  by  U^  ^4^^  ^^ 
Noailles,to  whou)  they  w^ne  confided  by  the  monarch   him- 
self.    Ok  the  three  volumes,  at  least  two  iifiirds  consist  of 
nothing  but  insignilicant  memoranda^  and    the   rest  ex ^ 
hibits  tne  detail  oT  three  campatgn^ywith  some  small  pieces. 
M.  de   Gain-Montagnac    bus  had   tbt^m  accui'Ately  copied 
from   the  originals,  and  published  without  any  variations. 
These  difiereot  piegcs  throw  considerable  light  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  king,  and  exhibit  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  hi;^ 
literary  talents.     We  shall  not  enter  into  any  of  the  detail^ 
which  he  gives  of  his  administration,  pf  his  negotiations  an^ 
campaigns,  which  have  Httle  interest  in  them.selves,  or  havQ 
been  previously  described  by  others ;  but  shall  confine  curat- 
<tcntion  to  those  parts  which  serve  to  throw  most  light  on  the 
•character  of  the  man  and  the  true  genius  of  bis  government,* 
Louis  was    no   sooner   seated  on    the    throne    than   he 
seems  to  have  resolved  to  govern  for  bmiscif,  and  npt  tp  suf- 
fer the  glory  of  his  reign   to  be  ascriued  to  his   minisl^ers^ 
while  he  passed  his  -tioie  in  dissipation  and  in  indolqnce.  .  Ue 
•confesses  ihat  he  ^et  out  with  resolving  to  have  no  prip^c^  • 
minister,  who  might  perform  all    the  functions  of  royalty 
while  he  had  only  tbe  title  oi'  a  icing.     He  determined  th^ 
his  ministers  as  well  as  his^ther  subjects  should  possess  lit- 
tle other  power  than  that -of  obeying  bis  orders.-     lie  divi(|e^ 
the  toils  of  hisaduunisti;ation  among  man}',  but  he  kept  tb<$ 
whole  authority  concentrated  in  himself.   The  love  yf  glory, 
or  what  perhaps  we  might  better  term  a  gorgeous  vanity,  wa^ 
bis  ruling  j)assioii.     Tfris  was  the  idol  to  which  he  paid  th^ 
most  constant  homage,  and  made  the  most  costly  sacrifices* 
And  though  this  passion  often  led  him  into  highly  immoral 
and  even  impolitic  undertakings,  yet  we  must  confess,  on  aa 
iu^partial  review  of  tlie  whole  conduct  of  his  reign,   that  it 

fenerally  *tssumed  a  direction  and  operated  iu  a  way  bener 
cial  to  his  country. 

{ndeed  the  true  glory  of -a  sovereign  can  never  be  opposite 
to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  1  hose  maxims  of  govern- 
ment which  apparently  had  the  decii>ive  sanction  of  his 
cool  and  contemplative  hours,  were  hi^hly  favourable  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  considered  himself,  as  he  con- 
fesses, born  only  for  their  good,  and  an  instrninenl  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  for  promoting  il.  I>Jl  the  v:  jlencc  of 
passion  often  obscures  or  perverts  the  ?ober  decisions  of  rea- 
son or  the  calm  injunctions  of  conscience;  a  id  as  the  coa- 
duct  of  private  individuals  is  often  at  variance  with  liie  pre- 
<;epis  which  they  revere,  it  caimot  be  woriflered  at  that  the 
conduct  of  princes  should  often  be  diametrically  0{)})0>;ile 
to  those  rules  of  policy  which  tlieir  conscience  most  approves. 
"i\nd  as  oar  belief,  whatever  we  may  think   to  the  conUary, 
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is  frequently  modified  by  our  interest,  we  may  readily  coo* 
ceive  bow^  in  the  times  in  which  Louis  livecT;  he  might  haie 
very  gra^Iy  and  in  his  own  judgment  incontrovertiblj 
-^eheved  in  the  divine  right  ol'lciogs.  He  considered  bim- 
•elf  as  the  vicegerent  oT  heaven,  and  consequently  thought 
that  the  right  to  command  and  the  obligation  to  obey  were 
not  susceptible  of  any  limitations.  With  these  sentiments^  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Louis  could  have  not  only  no  respect 
for  civil  liberty,  but  hardly  any  notion  of  its  nature  and 
operations,  Indeed,  great  as  was  his  aversion  to  a  prime 
-minister,  he  confessed  that  he  would  rather  have  had  his  glo- 
ry shared  by  sdch  a  minister,  than  bis  authority  controuled 
by  a  popular  assembly ;  and  he  draws  no  bad  comparisoa 
or  the  several  inconveniences  and  vexations  which  he  sup- 
posed that  a  sovereign  was  likely  to  experience  from  these 
t\kro  occasional  appendages  to  his  crown. 

Louis  had  no  sooner  got  the  whole  power  completely  ia 
his  own  hands  than  he  began  to  introduce  several  useful  re- 
forms in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  stale.  But 
of  every  thing  which  he  did,  he  took  care  to  appropriate  all 
the  glory  to  fiimself.  And  indeed  in  the  practical  part  of 
the  administration  he  displayed  a  degree  of  activity  and 
energy  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual,  and  the 
lover  of  civil  liberty  will  undoubtedly  say,  the  happy  indo* 
leiict  of  sovereigns.  He  made  it  his  business  to  be  acquaint^ 
ed  with  every  thing  that  was  going  on  in  his  dominions;  he 
knew  the  exact  number  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  the 
slate  of  his  fortifications;  he  treated  immediately  with  foreign 
ministers;  he  received  dispatches  ;  wrote  himself  a  part  of 
the  answers;  and  dictated  to  his  secretaries  the  substance 
of  the  rest;  regulated  his  expenditure  and  receipts  ;  exacted 
a  strict  account  from  persons  in  the  highest  offices ;  kept 
his  own  secrets;  distributed  favours  more  from  bis  own 
choice  than  interested  recommendations  ;  preserved  the 
Vhole  authority  in  his  own  person,  and  kept  those  who  serv- 
ed him  bt'st  in  habits  of  obsequious  subuiissioQ  very  dif* 
lerent  from  the  ordinary  arrogance  of  first  ministers. 

•  1  he  activity  of  my  character/  says  Louis, '  the  impetuosi* 
ty  of  youth,  and  the  thir8t  for  fame,  made  me  impatient  to 
act;  and  1  experienced  at  this  moment  that  tlie  love  of 
glory  has  the  same  delicacies,  and  if  1  may  so  express  it,  tbe 
same  timidities  as  the  most  tender  passions.  For  in  propor* 
tion  as  1  wasumhitious  of  dislinction,  1  was  apprehensive  of 
dctcal;  and,  regaidmg  the  sliglilest  disgrace  as  the  greatest 
misforlune,  I  was  deteiinined  to  practise  the  most  scrapa- 
ious  prtcuulionst'  It  was  his  opinion,  and  there  is  much 
lojte  of  ijulh  in  the  remark^  that  the  rtputatiuu  of  greai 
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neo  knot  made  ap entirely  of  great  actions;  .that  the  tri- 
vial and  minute  often  contiribute  (he  largest  ^^liare.  They 
are  thought  to  be  the  least  studied,  and  to  afford  the  surest 
indications  of  the  character.  £ven  in  the  smallest  concerns 
a  degree  of  moral  delicacy  may  be  sbewn,  which  is  not  less 
tobeprieed  than  the  most  brilliant  virtues.  It  may  not 
make  so  much  ^lareor  cause  so  much  npise,  but  it  is  not  less 
deserving  of  imitation  ;  and  in  secret  it  operate!^  more  power-* 
fully  oq  the  heart.  What  we  lose  in  renown  \h  made  up  to 
US  in  felicity ;  and  even  Louis  himself,  passionately  ioi:d 
as  hie  was  of  celebrity,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  tio 
'prince can  be  completely  happy,  who  does  not  cr)de<iVour 
to  procure  the  love  of  bis  subjects  as  much  as  their  admi- 
ration. 

Lonis  wished  to  engage  the,  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
defend  the  states  of  Holland,  and  he  dispatched  L^Estrtde 
to  enter  into  a  particular  negotiation  for  the  purpose  But 
rtie  elector,  from  ^some  personal  disiike»  refused  to  treat  with 
this  minister,  (jouis  amothered  his  resentment,  and  after- 
wards sent  Colbert,  who  after  much  difficulty  and  many 
obstructions  brought  the  business  to  a  more  favourable  issue. 
On  this  oceasfon  lie  remarks  tiiat  *  there  is  hardly-  any  thing 
wfiich  can  vanquish  him  who  is  master  of  himself.'  *  This 
example,'  says  the  king  to  his  son,  *  may  teach  you  of  what 
importance  it  is  for  a  prince  to  be  master  of  his  resentments  ; 
and  not  so  much  to  consider  the  circnmstances  of  the  affront 
which  he  thinks  that  he  has  received,  as  the  peculiar  junc* 
iure  of  the  times  in  which  he  is.'  Bonaparte  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  learned  this  kingly  art  of  dinguistng  his  dis« 
Kke  and  dissembling  his  hate  ;  or  we  should  not  have  l>eea 
favoured  with  that  curious  insight  into  his  character  with 
which  we  were  furnished  by  his  last  interview  with  Lord 
Wbllworth,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war« 
'The  warm  til,' says  Louis,  ^  which  transports  ns,  vanishes  in  a 
iittle  time;  hut  the  evils  which  it  produces  remain  for  ever 
present  to  our  minds,  and  they  are  embittered  by  the  reflect 
tion  that  they  were  occasioned  by  our  folly.' 

Louis  gave  orders  to  his  ambHSsador  to  lavish  his  bribes 
among  ttie  principal  deputies  of  the  United  Provinces  auii 
in  particular  towns,  in  order  to  reader  himself  master  of  their 
•dehberatioHs,  to  influence  the  choice  of  their  ni.<gi»trates, 
and  to  exclude  as  mucii  as  po8Sil*lo  tlie  parti^iiiis  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  knew  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  England,  from  all  places  of  power  and  trust.  H^  at  tue 
same  time  made  courtly  presents  to  tne  Queen  of  .Sweden, 
4o  bcf  principal  adviser  tue   Lord  Chuuceilur  of  the   king- 
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dotn,  to  the  Queen  of  D-mark  and  die  Eleotress  of  Bran- 
denbourg^  to  the  Prince  of  Hainatrlt,  aad  the  Count  de 
Searid.  Louh  seems  to  have  prided  himself  in  the  policy  and 
the  virtae  6t  these  pecaniary  largesses. 

*  It  often  happens/  says  he,  *  that  small  sums  expended  witVjadg- 
ment  save  the  state  from  incomparaWy'  greater  losses.  For  want 
of  a  single  vote  which'  we  might  purchase  cheap,  we  expose  our* 
ielves  to  the  hostility  of  whole  nati^hs:  A  neighbour,  whom  we 
might  at  a  small  expence  have  made  our  friend,  costs  us  much 
liiore  when  he  becomes  our  enemy.  The  least  army,  which  may 
enter  our  territory,  carries  off  more  in  one  day  than  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  for  ten  years;' and 
the  imprudent  economists  who  do  not  understand  these  maxims  soon- 
er or  later,  feel  the  bad  effects  of  their  parsimony  in  the  desolation 
of  their  provinces,  the  cessation  of  their  revenuciSy  the  exhaustion  of 
their  treasures^  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  and  the  contempt  and 
avei^sion  of  their  people/ 

This  reasoning  appears  specious,  and,  viewed  only  in  a  pai^ 
ticular  light  anawito  an  exclusive  refesence  to  the  statewhich 

8  benefited  by  the  result,  ipay  appear  incontrovertibly  jast* 
.  ut  questions  of  morality  are  not  questions  of  partial  con- 
aideration  ;  they  are  of  wide  i^nd  cootprebensive  interest* 
Lonis  had  probably  never  considered  the  question  in  a  moral 
view;  or  he  thought  that  no  moral  prohibition  was  bind* 
ing,  when  it  interbred  with  his  interested  policy.  Surely 
the  same  moral  precepts  which  are  apjilied  to  the  conduct  of 
individuals  are  applicable  to  that  or  states ;  and  that  no 
state  can  well  do  with  honour  what  an  individual  could  not 
attempt  without  shame.  For  one  individual  to  endeavour 
to  bribe  another  to  betray  his  trust,  or  to  act  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  bis  employer,  is  what  no  sober  moralist  will 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  condemn ;  and  pertainly  when  on^ 
government  lavishes  its  resources  to  corrupt  the  public  fuoc« 
tionaries  of  another,  it  is  guilty  of  do!ng  what  no  moralisi 
can  approve.  And  if  we  separate  the  policy  of  a  state 
from  those  plain  rules  of  right  which  are  thought  obligatory 
on  individuals,there  is  no  crime  however  atrocious,  which  may 
not  be  justified  by  considerations  of  political  convenience. 
It  is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  an  action,  which  at  all 
determines  its  moral  quality.  The  immediate  effect  may 
be  mo<it  beneficial,  and  yet  the  principle  of  the  action  be 
most  base.  We  cannot  too  often  inculcate  on  men  in  pub- 
lic as  well  as  in  private  stations,  the  necessity  of  being  go- 
verned by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  of  not  suffering  that  sense 
to  be  perverted  by  any  interested  considerations.  There  seems 
po  reason  why  nations  should  not  adopt   in  their  mutual 
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intercourtej  preotsply  the  ^ame  standard  of  right  and  wronp; 
of  wUich    individuals  ackoow ledge  ifae  autborily   in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.    The  science  of  politics,  which  191 
at  present  suoh    an  enigmatical  iargon  of   duplicity  and« 
fraody  would  be  greatly  sin^pliiied.  The  law  of  nations,  which: 
is  now  enveloped  in  sumuch  mystery,  and  the  prolific  source- 
of  snch  ruinous  contention,  would  be  fopnd  in  reality  to  be  lit* 
tie  more  than  the  plainest  precepts  of  moral  duty,  applied  on  & 
wider  and  more  extensive  scale,  and  suited  to  a  greater  mas* 
and  diversity  of  interests.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
hardly  one  cause  of  dispute,  however  intricate,  respecting^ 
what  is  called  the  law  ot  nations,  wbich  might  not  be  rati* 
onallv  decided  by  fair  inference  from  some  of  the  great 
moral  precepts  which  are  consecrated  in  the  Christian  code. 
The  laws  ot  that  code  are  not  subject  to  ^y  narrow  limita** 
lions.    Tliey  are  not  like  the  edicts  of  mimicipal  o(  pro* 
vindal   law,  not  adaoced   for  practical   use  beyond  acon^ 
particular  line  of  wall,  river,  or  mouAtakn;.     They  wiii  hm 
found  to  include,  if  ei^amined   by  the  light  of  reason  and 
explained  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence^  most  certain  and 
oiost  salutary  inferences  for  settling  every  diversity  of  moti- 
onal as  well  as  of  individual  animosity  and  contentioa. 

The  grief  which  Louis  Experienced  on  the  death  of  the  qnten 
bis  mother,  and  the. tender  and  aflfectionate  manner  in  which 
he  commemorates  her  virtue^,  do  credit  both  to  his  sensibi* 
lity  and  his  intellect.  Those  sympatliies  which  are  so  amic- 
able in  private  Hfe,  seem  doubly  interesting,  when  they  art 
seen  lo  oisplay  their  charms  and  diffuse  their  sweeU  in  a 
«tateof  splendour,  in  which  they  are  so  rarely  found  to 
bloom.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  private  virtue*! 
of  a  sovereign  will  often  excite  populnrity  and  conciliate  rsi- 
teem,even  where  they  are  attendedwith  no  shining  talents,  no 
great  public  services,  and  no  political  capacity.  ^  Mature/ 
says  JLouis,  /  formed  the  first  bond  of  union  between  me 
and  my  mother;  but  those  affinities  which  are  formed  by 
the  qualities  of  the  soul  are  less  easy  to  be  dissolved  than 
those  which  are  cemented  by  the  ties  of  blood.'  After  this, 
Louis  describes  an  interview  wbich  he  had  with  his  brother 
on  the  death  of  their  00m mon  relaticHi,  and  renmrks  with 
great  truth  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  peace  of  the 
state  and  the  security  of  the  royal  family  than  the  close 
union  which  subsists  between  the  several  branches  and  the 
chief.  This  greatly  tends  to  dispirit  the  factious,  to  awe  the 
malcontents,  and  to  prevent  any  conspiracy  which  might  be 
attempted  from  within  or  iVoiu  without,  from  having  any 
^ong  point  of  union   or  centre  of  support.     If  there  had 
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been  no  such  divUboa  in  the  rojpal  family,  '  we  sbonld  not/ 
says  Loais  to  his  son/  have^een  so  many  rich  jewels  sever- 
ed trom  the  crown  of  France  by  those  who  seetned  to  be  most 
interested  in  their  preservation,  and  oar  country  would  iong 
ago  have  been  the  mistress  of  the  world,  if  the  dissensions  of 
her  children  had  not  exposed  her  to  the  jealous  fury  of  her 
enemies/  Liuledid  Louis  think  wheTV  be  penned  this  sen- 
tence that  in  the  course  of  about  three  generations  after  bis 
deaths  tlie  inveterate  animosity  of  a  younger  branch  of  his 
family  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  would  subvert  his  throne,  and 
by  the  monarchy  m  ruins!  for  to  whatever  multipUcity  of 
causes,  remote  or  proximate,  we  may  ascribe  tlie  French  re- 
solution, it  is  certain  that  the  ambitious  antipathy  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  reigning  family,  tended  more  tbaa 
any  thing  else  -to  precipitate  that  event.  His  authority  and 
Us  fortune  were  for  a  iong  time  thci centre  spring  of  faction 
and  levok,  his  largesses  corrupted  the  populace,  ioflan>ed  the 
•editjous,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  eitner  caused  or  aggra- 
vated the  public  discontent.  The  French  revolution  would 
indeed  have  taken  place  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans  bad  never 
lived,  but  the  explosion  would  probably  have  been  procnia- 
tinated,  and  the  consequences  less  disastrous. 

Of  the  vi^lant  scrupulosity  with  which  Louis  guarded 
even  the  trivial  attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  following  anec-* 
dote,  with  the  remarks  which  he  makes  upon  it,  will  tiirnish 
us  With  a  specimen.  His  brother  had  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  gjrant  one  request,  which  was  that  his  wife  might  sit  on  a 
chair  (chaise  a  dot)  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  This  £avour 
was  importunately  sought  and  as  peremptorily  refused.  Oa 
Ibis  occasion  Louis  observes  that  there  is  nothing  of  which 
aoivereigna  ought  to  be  more  jealous  than  that  pre-eminence 
which  constitutes  the  principal  beauty  of  their  stMion* 
«  Every  thing,'  says  he,  'which  serves  to  denote  or  to  preserve 
it  should  be  infinitely  dear  to  us  ;  it  is  not  merely  our  own 
inleresti  it  is  a  trust  for  which  we  are  accountable  to  the  public 
and  to  our  successors.  We  cannot  dispose  oi  it  as  we 
please;  and  we  ought  to  consider  it  as  one  t>f  those 
rights  of  the  crown  which  are  never  to  be  alienated.'  He 
thought,  and  perhaps  as  a  sovereign  he  thought  wisely,  that 
^  pretensiouft  of  this  kind  were  not  ntcre  matters  of  ceremony  ; 
and  thatpopular  respect  is  principally  lo  be  preserved  by  ex- 
jtenur  appearance^. 

Tiiere  i$  souiething  so  strikingly  just  in  the  following  ob- 
servntiof.s^  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  translating Uiem  for 
the  iiiirasure  oi  our  readers.  They  wil}  find  an  echo  to  ibeir 
sense  in  every  heart: 
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^  Ail  the  virtues,  my  boh,  possess  in  tbenifelvet  a  dtUcions  taste  of 
kappiness  wbioh  does  not  depend  on  tke  is&ue  of  events.  Whether 
they  experience  prosperity  or  misfortune,  whether  the  benefits  which 
they  confer  be  graiefuUy  ikcknowledged  or  maliciou&ly  reviled,  tha 
secret  testimony  of  the  heart  to  their  desert  will  furnish  a  rich  source 
of  internal  satisfaction  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  they  seldom 
fail  to  receive  the  praise  which' is  their  due.  But  of  all  the  virtues^ 
probity  or  i^ood  faith  is  that  which  is  marked  with  characters  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ignorant,  and  with  charms  toa 
powerful  not  to  be  loved  by  all  the  world.  Corrupt  as  the  world  is,  pro* 
bity  is  still  the  object  of  its  veneration ;  and  even  those  who  have  the 
least  inclination  to  practise  it,  are  obliged  to  counterfeit  the  appear* 
ance,  that  they  may  not  be  entirely  excluded  from  society.  In  him 
to  whom  it  is  not  an  object  of  regard,  the  mostsplendid  qualities 
soon  become  the  most  suspicious ;  while  of  those  who  cherish  it 
with  fondness  we  consider  every  error  as  venial,  and  can  And  excuses 
even  for  the  grossest  misconduct.  It  is  the- only  virtue  on  wbidi 
inen  in  general  pride  themselves  in  every  variety  of  circumstances* 
There  are  tiroes  and  coi^unctures  in  which  good  sense  teaches  us 
that  clemency  may  be  out  of  season;  there  are  ages  and  countries ia 
%hich  even  those  who  are  deemed  very  good  kind  of  people  make 
a  boast  of  every  species  of  intemperance.  But  there  is  no  time, 
no  place,  no  circumstance  in  which  we  would  willingly  be  thought 
to  be  wanting  in  probity.' 

There  are  many  moral  reflections  in  this  work  of  Louis^ 
which  shew  depth  of  reflection  and  sagacity  of  observation* 
There  is  Dothiac;  in  which  men  in  high  stations^  and  sove* 
reigns  in  particumTi  ought  to  be  more  cautious  than  in  making 
promises.  Those  who  have  much  to  give  must  siill  have 
more  suitors  than  they  can  have  patronage;  and  they  are 
accordingly  but  too  prone  to  make  up  for  the  comparative 
narrowness  of  tiieiroieans  or  scantiness  of  their  favour^  ^y  the 
unbounded  liberality  of  their  professions.  Hence  the/ 
are  usually  characterised  by  precipitation  and  facility  ia 
milking  promises ;  but  they  should  well  remember  that  iiji 
thi9  respect  precipitation  is  cruelty,  and  facility  per* 
fidy.  How  many  a  heart  has  been  saddened^  if  not  quite 
broken  by  the  unmeaning  promises  of  the  great;  promised 
not  perhapsat  the  time  made  with  any  perfidiousintention^but 
uttered  withot^t  consideration  !  But  *  recollect,'  says  Ixiuis, 
*  that  the  only  means  of  inviolably  keeping  the  promise  ip 
x^ever  to  make  any  without  mature  consideration.  Impru- 
idence  almost  always  brings  regret  and  falsehood  in  its  train; 
il  is  difficult  to  observe  with  punctuality  that  which  w^ 
j^jtomise  with  levity ;  and  every  person  who  will  pledge  his 
wwd  without  reason  will  soon  become  capable  of  retracliu^ 
Ijt  wixhout  shame.' 

We  wish  that  8(11  princes  and  all  governments  were  anir 
^lajt^d  t>)'  this  seuiiment^  that  '  ther«  is  such  au  intiuialo 
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rtialion  between  the  moimreh  andi  hi»  sobjects,   that  Ike 
lowest  individual  cannot  austoin.  any  loss  whidi,  by  a  necea^ 
aary  train  of  consequences,  does  notdo  some  di^ctge  to  tba 
sovereign/     Few  nionar'chs  have  sufficient  sfrenglh  of  mind 
to  avoid   that  system   of  Javouriiisni  which  tends  to  render 
them  so  obnoxious  to  the  rest  of  their  subjects.      It  cannot 
be  expected  tbatkings^  who  are  like  other  men^  should  be 
Utrithout their  personal  attachments;  they  must  prefer  some 
individuals  to  others  ^  but  a  proper  sense  of  the  duties  of 
ibeir  station^  and  that  regar<l   tor  tl>e  general  welfare  of 
tr^eir  people,  which  ougbt  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  a  sove* 
i;eignj  should  not  su&r  ibe  partialities  of  iriendsbip  or  tlie 
sensibilities  of  Io¥e  to  make  tbem  neglect  the  public  good» 
in  tbeir  ea^ex  desire  to  prouK>te  that  of  a  few  selfish  indivi- 
«lttals.    A  king  is  but  half  a  king  if  he  be  the  king  only  of 
•  sect  or  a  feetioii ;  bis  individual  partiaiities,  whether  per- 
sonal, political.  Of  petigioos,  shoukt, vanish  in  the^sublime  sen- 
wtions^  of  a  more  conipi-ebensive  patriotism.     *  We  should 
he  persuaded/ says  Louis/  that  we  can  have  no  interest  in 
favouring  one  more  than  another,  anci  that  he   whom  we 
oblige  at  the  expense  of  justice  will  npt  on   that  account 
regard  us   with   more  gratitude  and  esteem,  while  others 
will  not  fail  to  murmur  and  complain.      If  a  king  wish   to 
reign  at  once  in  the  hearts  of  all,  he  should  be  the  incorrup- 
tiblejndge  and  common  father  of  alt.'      In  the  excellent 
instructions  of  Louis  to  his  son    Philip   V.  on  his  leaving 
France  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain^  we  find  tb^ 
following: 

'  Have  no  individual  attachments /and  in  the  end, '  never 
hate  any  favourite  or  prime  minister,* 

A  king^  without  a  mistress  is  a  piece  of  history  not  often 
io  be  fonnd.  Louis  XIV.  had  his;  but  he  tells  his  roq 
that  it  it  not  good  to  follow  the  example.  His  remait:s  on 
this  subject  are  very  Just  and  interesting: 

<  If/  says  he, '  w£  happen  to  fall  into  any  of  these  extravaganciey* 
fve  ought  at  least,  in  order  to  dinoioiUi  the  pernicious  consequences,  tp 
adopt  two  precautions  which  I  have  always  practised.  The  firbt  i% 
that  the  time  which  we  devote  to  love,  should  never  be  taken  to  tha 
prejudice  of  our  affairs  ;  for  our  first  object  sltouUI  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  authority  and  our  glory,  wbich  cannot  be  maintained 
without  assiduous  toil.  And  whatever  may  be  the  ardour  of  our 
passiim  wc  shoiild  consider  that  any  diminution  of  our  credit  must 
'tend  to  diminish  the  esteem  of  the  person  for  whom  we  m^ike'  the 
ViicritJce.  But  the  second  consideration,  which  is  the  most  delicate 
and  the  most  diiHcult  to  mana«fe,  15,  that,  when  wc  bestow.our  heart, 
«v-e  should  remain  inasteri»  of  our   understanding;    that  w«  bhouU 
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separate  the  sensibilities  of  tke  lover  from  tite  resolatbns  of  the  so* 
vcreign  ;  and  that  ihe  benuty  to  whom  we  ai«  indebted  for  our  pleap- 
sures,  should  never  have  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  our  ministers  or 
our  affairs.     The  heart  of  a  prince  is  attacked  like  a  place   that  is 
besieged.     The  fkst  object  is  to  get  possession  of  all  the  posts  by 
which  it  may  be  approached.     Am  artful  woman  first  endeavours  tf> 
remove  every  thing  that  stands  rn  the  way  of  her  interests;  that 
she  and  her  friends  may  be  exdosivdy  heard,  she  inspires  us  mth. 
suspicion  towards  tome  and  with  disgust  towards  others;  and  ifiwe 
sre  not  oc  our  guard  against  her  wiles,,  we  must  oblige  her  by  ^i^or 
bliging  all  the  vest  of  the  world.      The  moment  you  give -a  woman 
liberty  to  discuss  matters  of  politkal   moment,   she  will  inevitably 
lead  you  into   error.      Your   li^nsibility  for    her  person  will  give 
a  2est  evf-n  to  her  weakest  arguments,  and  make  you  insensibly  leaa 
to  the  interest  to  which  she  inclines;  and  her   natural  imbecility 
of  judgment   making  her   prefer   frivolous  to  more   solid  consider 
rations,   you    will  always  be  in  danger    of  adopting  the    mea- 
strres  which  you  ought  to  shun.     They  are  eloquent  in  their  expres- 
sions, importunate  in   their  intrea tics,  intractable  in  their  opinions, 
and  all  this  is  often  founded  only  on  some  private  pique,  some  per- 
sonal attachment,  ur  some  incont>iderate promise.  A  secret  with  tkem 
is  never  safe  ;  if  they  want  knowledge,  simplicity  may  make  them, 
betray  what  they  ought  to  conceal;  if  they  Imve  talents,they  are  never 
without  some  secret  confederacies  or  intrigues  ;  they  have  always 
some  mysterious. co^frie  for  the  purpose  of  ambition  or  defence^ 
vrhere  they  never  fail  to  disclose  all  that  they  know  the  moment 
they  think  that  it  will  promote  their  interest.     I  ^vi II  acknowledge- 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  prince  whose  heart  is  warmed  with  pas- 
sion and  impressed  with  esteem  for  the  object  whom  he  loves,  to  bri^g 
bimself  to  adopt  all  these  precautions ;  but  it  is  in  the  mosttlifiiculc 
things  that  our  virtue  should  appear ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  havii;g 
observed  them  that  we  see  in  history  so  many  fatal  examples  of  ex- 
tinguished families^  subverted  thrones,  ruined  provinces,  and  anni* 
KHated  empires.' 

Tlieugb  we  (Tndin  lluswovk  many  sentiments,  as  miglii 
"be  expected,  more  favourable  to  the  divine  rights  of  kings^ 
ibatd  to  the  less  doubtful  rights  of  ordinary  men,  we  have  04i 
the  whole  been  pleased  with  the  perusal.     Wehanremetwiib 
much  iDiteresting  matter,  and  with  many  reflections   whi^li 
indicate  a  sagacity  and  extent  of  observation,  that  would  io 
honour  to  a  person  of  a  more  plulosophic  turn  of  mind  than^we  , 
ever  sup|x>sed*IjOQas  XIV.  to  have  been.  Before  we  conclndle 
this  article  we  wUlJAist  mention  that  an  English  translation 
of  the  original  memoivs  is  preparing  by  ^iis^abeth    Anna- 
bella  de  Uriisasque,  a  lady   whom  ii  would  be  more  easy 
to  commend  too  little   Uian  too<  much   tor  her  talents  aad 
her  viijtu«s^ 
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Benzenberg's  Inquiry  into  the  Proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  ihi 
Revolution  of  the  Earth. 

COPERNICUS  was  the  first  who  taught  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  its  anuual  revolution  round 
the  siin.  This  sj^tetn  excited  little  notice  for  the  first  fifty 
years,  but  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  increased  the  desire 
and  the  interest  of  astronomical  studies,  till  the  great  Galileo 
arose  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system. 
Among  the  argumentswhich  were  produced  against  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  there  was  one  on  which  the  two  celebrated  op- 
pugners  of  the  system,  Tj'cho  and  Riccioli,  laid  great  stress,  ft 
was  this:  a  stone  dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tower  fights  at  the 
base;  but,  if  the  earth  moved,  the  stone  would  fall  far  to  the 
west,  since  the  tower  is  carried  about  the  rate  of  600  feet  in  a 
second  to  the  east.  ButCopernicusand  Kepler  answered,  that  if 
the  earth  moved  every  thing  upon  the  surface  must  move  witli 
it;  and  that  consequently  the  stone,  which  before  being  let 
fail  had,  like  the  tower,  a  direction  to  the  east,  preserved  that 
direction  during  its  fall.  Thus  a  stone  which  is  dropped 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  lights  at  the  foot, 
though  perhaps  the  ship  advances  9,5  feet  in  the  intervnt. 
Tycho  denied  this  ;  but  it  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Gasseodi  on  a  fast-sailing  vessel  in  the  harbour 
of  Marseilles. 

In  the  year  in  which  Galileo  died,  Newton  was  born,  (]642,) 
whosegenius,  illumined  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  mode  light 
out  of  darkness,  explained  the  complex  motion  of  the  solar 
system.  He  was  the  first  who  positively  affirmed  that  '  if 
bodies  fall  perpendicularly,  the  earth  must  be  at  rest;  but 
they  do  not,  according  to  the  common  supposition,  swerve 
towards  the  west,  but  towards  the  east/ 

Iftheearth  move  round  its  axis,  the  top  of  a  tower  is  ac« 
cordingly  farther  from  the  earth's  axis  than  the  bottom. 

The  farther  a  body  is  from  the  centre  of  motion^  the 
greater  is  its  swing,  and  consequently  the  top  of  a  tower 
must  have  a  greater  swing  towards  the  east  than  the  bottom. 
]f  a  point  were  made  at  the  top  of  a  tower  exactly  perpendicu* 
lar  over  another  point  at  the  bottom,  and  that  at  tire  top 
moved  with  more  velocity  towards  the  east  than  that  at  the 
bottom,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis. 

The  mode  of  making  the  experiment  is  Tery  simple.  A 
well  turned  ball  is  hung  at  the  highest  point,  and  suffered  to 
hang  till  it  ceases  to  move.  If  the  earth  revolve  on  its  axis, 
the  ball  will  receive  the  same  impulsion  towards  tl)e  eas^ 
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which  the  tower  bus  where  it  is  soipended.  If  it  be  dropped 
as  soft! J  as  possible,  it  does  not  lose  this  impulsion  during 
its  fall,  aod  it  lights  just  by  the  perpendicular  point  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  ball  move  during  its  fall  with  a  greater  iui^ 
pulsion  towards  the  east*  than  the  point  at  the  bottom,  it 
must  get  before  it  and  fall  to  the  east  of  it.  This  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  German  measure,  in  a  height  of  250  feet,  to 
about  4|  lines,  which  the  ballast  falls  to  the  east  of  the 
plummet-point  at  the  bottom. 

This  was  taught  by  Newton  in  I6*79-  The  accounts  of  it 
are  found  in  Bud's  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  society 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  experiment  which  prov- 
ed the  revoluiion  of  the  earth  in  sq  decisive  and  striking  a 
manner.  They  ordered  their  secretary,  Dr.  Hook,  to  pursue 
the  inquiry,  but  be  made  his  experiment  only  on  a  height 
of  twenty-seven  feet.  This  the  society  thought  too  little, 
and  named  a  committee  to  prosecute  the  business;  but  no 
account  of  their  experiments  is  found  in  the  papers  of  the 
society. 

Since  the  deviation  to  the  west,  on  the  above  supposition, 
amounts  only  to '4^  lines,  it  was  thought  impossible  that 
experiments  should  be  made  with  so  much  nicety  as  decisive- 
ly to  ascertain  so  smfill  a  quantity.  At  least  we  find  no  one 
who  for  the  space  of  1 10  years  ventured  to  repeat  the  same* 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  idea  was  first  started 
by  a  man  whom  all  the  woild  revered;  of  whom,  particular- 
ly in  England,  not  a  word  was  lost ;  and  even  whose  mistakes 
.  no  one  presumed  to  call  in  question  till  about  half  a  century 
ago. 

After  a  lapse  of  110  years  Guglielmini,  a  young  geome* 
trician  of  Bologna,  undertook  to  make  these  experiments 
on  the  tower  of  the  Asinelli.  Guglielmini  overcame  the  great 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  this  attempt  by  his 
penetration  and  bis  constancy  ;  nor  did  he  rest  till  his  ex* 
periments  had  reached  that  accuracy  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  determine  this  important  question.  It  was 
greatly  to  ttie  credit  of  Guglielmini  that  he  ventured  to  re- 
peat experioients  which  h:id  not  only  been  abandoned  for 
liO  years,  but  which  had  so  far  sunk  inio  oblivion  that  they 
were  hardly  mentioned  m  elementary  treatises  of  astronomy. 
In  his  tirs|  experiments  he  met  witli  nothing  but  obstruc- 
tions; and  some  trivial  causes  which  he  could  not  discover 
operated  injuriously  on  the  falling  bails.  And  at  th..t  tiipe 
it  had  not  been  yet  determined  whether  ex{>erituents  could 
be  conducted  with  so  much. accuracy  as  to  determine  wiyth 
certainty  the  fall  of  the  balls  to  the  distance  of  4^  lines. 

From  a  height  of  240  feet  he  let  fall  sixteen  balls  in  still 
weather  on  seven  different  days,  between  one  and  three  ia 
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«tlieiDorDiQg,Hben>thtre  wtts-oanoiae or  traffic  iathcstreet*. 
The  J»atts  wera  very  luirefuUy  taroedand  polished.  Tbey 
were rsuapcndcd  by  a  aiiaall  pair  of  pifi«ers»  which  let  U)eiu 
•&11  without  any  eflfon  or  impyiiaoQ.  Abaal  tweqty-fire 
Routes  after  their  suapensioii^  the  balk  haug  so  still,  that 
-no  motion  could  be  di^q^fn^d  iatheui  even  by  the  micro-» 
itcope;  but  the  slightest  treoiof  io  the  tower^  or  the  most 
i^lky  breeze  made  ihem  swing  again. 

By  means  of  the  plummet  line,  Gogliehnini  accurately 
ddernitoed  the  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  which  lay 
exactly  uader  the  point  of  suspension.  He  found  that  the- 
-point  which»was.  the  mean  disttmce  out  of  all  the  balls,  lay 
'eigbtliaestto  the  east  and  fire  to  the  south  from  theplummet- 
.  poiot.     He  published  his  experiments  in  1799. 

But  sone  years  after  it  was  discovered  that  Gug)ielmini 
had  committed  a  double  error  in  his  theory  ;  that  tire  devi- 
atioo  of  the  balls  to  the  east  should  have  been  about  Ave 
lines,  and  thatlbere  was  no  jdeviation  to  the  sooth.  Per- 
haps during  the  experiments  of  Guglielmini  the  towers 
might  have  been  declined  a  little>  since  be  did  not  deter- 
Saine  the  plummet  point  till  six  months  after  his  experiments* 
And  when  accidentally  the  mistakes  of  his  reckoning  agreed 
wth  those  of  his  experiments,  he  erroneously  belicTed  that  , 
•his  experiments  were  correct,  till  La  Place  shewed  him  the 
errors  of  his  theory.  « 

In  180S,  Dr.  Benzenberg  instituted  similar  experiments 
Oft  the  to^^er  of  St»  Michaer»  church  in  Hamburgh.  This 
tower^SK)ne  of  the  highest  in  Germany,  and  constructed 
purposely  for  physical  experiments  by  the  architect  Souin. 
it  is402  Parisian  feet  in  height:  and  "since  the  whole  shaft 
of -the  tower  is  open;  there  is  an  uninterrupted  descent  of  SiO 
feet.  But  these  could,  be  begun  only  at  tlie  height  of  £35 
ftet,  at  the  draught  of  air  under  the  cupola  was  too  strong, 
i^s  Uie  tower  is  situated  iu  a  very  populous  street,  a  little 
agftatioa continually  takes  place  in  it;  and  tlie  balls,  which 
ivlSFe  turned  and  polished  with  all  possible  niioety,  did  net 
fall  exactly  on  one  point.  The  greatest  difference  was  eigh* 
teen  Unes.  In  or^er  to  have  a  surer  medium,  the  expert- 
iMnts  were  often  repeated,  and  on  different  days;  for  in  a 
great  series  of  ol>ser¥ation$,  ihe  accuracy  of  the  medium  is 
ps  the  number  of  the  observations  divided  by  the  ^realet>t 
dfffei^nee  .  io  cases  in.  which  we  cannot  conhne  the 
difference,  we  must  make  several  series  of  experiments,  an<l 
•t^ke  the  medium  of  each.  From  th^se  medimns  a  medium 
-nust  a  second  time  be  tak^o  ;.  which  according  to  the  ualiH^e 
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of  the  Ihhig  CBM  vary  very  little  frdm  tbd  trdih  ;  for  »ft  am 
infinite  nomber  of  io<)uirtek|  the  little  differences  happeu  an 
oi'ten  on  one  side.«a  on  another ;  and  accordingly  they 
alternately  negative  each  other.  In  this  manner  wc  majfi 
WMh  «  mbrt  tcrtain  approximation  to  the  truth* 

The  medium  out  ok  thirty-one  different  balU  which  were 
dropped  on  seven  different  days  with  the  utmost  ckconispeG* 
lion,  was  four  lines  to  the  cast  and  one  anda  baU'  to  the  soothe 
Of  these  ibirty-oneballs  twennr*  one  fell  to  theeast^lwoon  tha 
Jine^  aqd  eight  to  the  west.  From  the  greater  number  of  balls 
which  fell  to  the  east,  it  was  soon  seen  that  there  was  a 
force  which  drove  the  falling  balls  in  that  direction.  The 
Ireinttlous  agitations  of  the  tower  produced  some  di^erenceiT 
in  the  falling  of  the  ball« ;  and  hence  some  may  have-devi* 
ate4  to  the  west.  These  little  differences  negatived  one 
another ;  and  thu^  the  medium  out  of  thirty-one  expeii^ 
ments  agreed  so  well  with  the  calculation.  According  to 
this  the  point  where  the  balls  fell  was  four  lines  to  the  eas) 
f/om  the  plummet  line.  But  the  one  aad  a  half  line  of  varia* 
cion  to  the  south  was  a  failure  in  the  experiment;  for,  ac« 
cording  to  the  theory  of  La  Place,  of  Or.  Gauss,  and  of  Dr; 
Olbers,  the  balls  should  fail  exactly  to  the  east  if  the  earth 
revolve  on  its  axis.  This  variation  to  the  south  was  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
lower,  which  on  the  south  side  is  always  warmer  than  ou  the 
north  ;  and  thus  a  stream  was  occasioned  which  gave  the 
balls  a  deilection  to  the  Houth. 

To  determine  this,  experiments  shoold  bt  made  in  a  mine 
under  the  earth ;  for  we  may  suppose  thai  the  air  is  here  of  89^ 
uniform  temperature  through  tr>e  whola  sbat'ts ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  dread  any  thing 
from  the  agitation  and  the  tremors  which  are  always  found 
in  the  towers  of  churches.  In  a  journey  through  the  county 
of  Maik  in  the  autumn  of  ]8C>3,  Dr.  lienzenberg  discovered 
the  shaft  of  an  old  coal  pit,  which  was  ^60  feet  deep  and 
«well  suited  t<i  the  purpose.  As  this  shaft  was  tu>  longer 
worked,  no  diiitiirbance  could  be  feared.  In  this  Aaft  Ur. 
iknzenberg  obtained  pernusr^km  to  calory  on  his  experi- 
ments, and  he  had  a  small  hut  buik  at  the  top  for  ibe  pur- 
po>e.  But  as  here  there  wa»  too  Mrong  a  draught,  he  had 
the  shaft  closely  covered  in  with  boards  and  turf,  aad  Sus- 
pended the  ball:^  below.  At  the  bottom  rile  sliaft  i^hs  stop- 
ped up  iviih  straw  and  earth,  so  that  the  air  wa<r  qniCe  at  rest. 
The  ristiijc  of  the  waler  in  the  autumn  of  1003,  prevented 
the  experiments  from  being  successfully  prosecuted  till  the 
fo}ioivm:;yenr.    The  balh  were  about  an  inch  in  diimteter^' 
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earefvilly  tamed  atid  polished.  They  weie  nspended  ftOB 
a  flatteaed  borie-bair,  which  was  bdd  by  a  liuk  pair  of  fa^ 
eers  sore  wed  t<^a  balk,  so  that  the  balla  fell  oor  the  appUba^ 
lion  of  the  smalleM  force. 

Opt  of  twea\yreight  balls  the  mediaai  waa  ire  Knesiba 
the  plammet  point  to  the  east  AccordKog  W  the  caicula- 
tioQ  this  point  in  a  descent  of  •£60  feet  should  be  4^  lines  to 
the  east.  The  diflference  of  ^\j  between  the  exberii|iei»ti 
ind  the  calcnktion  is  insigmlicant.  It  proceeds  from,  a 
little  ftdlnre  in  the  experiments^  and  ¥roaItt  vanish  on  xn* 
oreaskigthenomber.  The  balls  diverged  from  the  medium 
about  fifteen  lines.'  This  difference  would  hare  been  less^ 
had  the  shaf^  been  perfectly  dry,  and  a  little  drop  of  wal^r^ 
sometimes  on  this  side  and  sometimes  on  that,  had  not  oo« 
easionally  touched  the  balls.  But  as  these  drops  fell  as  mocb 
on  one  side  as  another,  they  negatived  each  other^soperations» 
and  hence  the  medium  differed  so  little  from  the  calcoli^ 
iion. 

From  these  experiments  it  was  determined,  that  balk'di^ 
not  fall  perpendicularly  from  a  great  height^  but  deviaia 
easterly  from  a  plummet  line.  2.  That  there  is  no  deviation 
towards  the  south,  as  some  geometricians  affirm, on  accoantof 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  5.  That  the  deviation  toward  the 
east  is  too  small  to  be  remarked  in  a  single  ball,,  bat  that  in 
«  multitude  of  experiments  it  may  be  clearly  ascertained* 
And  #e  see  that  there  is  a  cause  which  impels  the  balls 
more  towards  the  east  than  towards  the  west.  Of  these 
tweri ty-^ight  balls,  twenty  repeatedly  fell  east  of  the  meridiaa 
of  the  plummet  line. 

In  the  time  of  Copernicus  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
by  experiment  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  for  that  know- 
ledge was  not  yet  attained  which  is  neoessaiy  to  precede  tbe 
calculation,  bow  f^r  bodies  falling  from  a  gtven  beigbl 
should  deviate  to  the  east.  Before  this  could  be  determiDed 
it  was  requisite  to  discover  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  and 
how  much  time  the  balls  would  occupy  in  their  fall.  W 
^as  also  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  resistance  or 
the  air,  in  order  to  determine  how  much  this  impeded  the 
balls  in  their  descent. 
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PoUUcal  Lift  nfPAii^  Louii  Joseph,  late  Duke  of  Othans. 
Svo.     Paris.    Importecl  by  De  Boffe. 

[  Among  all  the  accounts  whtch  we  have  of  thU  abpini- 
iiabte  miscreant^  there  is  dq  one  which  appears  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  ,thc;  present^  in  which  the  UDknown  au- 
thor has  merely  selected  such  facts  as  are  well  ascertained^ 
and  related  them  without,  being  swayed  by  the  bias  of  any 
party.  In  his  youth  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  vicious  \  but  a  neglected  education  and  m 
Very  limited  understanding  abandoned  him  to  the  extra- 
l^agancies  of  passionj  which  for  a  long  time  seemed  to 
flow  only  in  the  current  of  sensual  dissipation^  till  its  course 
was  altered  by  ambition  strengthened  by  revenge*  In  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  he  felt  no  restraint  from  any  cqnvic* 
tion  of  moral  duty  or  from  the  fusibilities  of  humanity. 
Avarice  was  besides  one  of  the  predominant  features  of  his 
character ;  and  if  it  appeared  to  vanish  for  a  season,  he  was 
yet  perpetually  intent  on  securing  new  sources  of  wes^tb^ 
without  being  awed  by  any  considerations  of  justice,  of  de^ 
cency,  or  even  by  the  dread  of  the  foulest  crimes.  His  lust 
of  power^  which  was  kindled  in  a  later  period  of  life^  wet$ 
often  subordinate  to  inferior  views.  Rapacity  and  revenge 
were  the  incentives  of  his  ambition,  and  permitted  )>is  qattt'* 
ral  indoleuce  and  cowardice  to  govern  him  at  intervals,  with- 
out ever  enabling  him  to  undertake  any  thing  with  per^ 
severing  exertion  and  permanent  intrepidity.  What  ^a9 
'Been  said  of  his  deep-laid  scheme  to  place  himself  on  .fhe 
throne  of  France  appears  from  this  impartial  stateqi^nt 
altogether  groundless,  as  his  acknowledged  charaoter 
might  have  led  us  to  expect,  Mirabeau,  unhappily  Q€^lje;ct* 
ed  by  the  court,  employed  him  for  a  long  tin>e  a»  an  inslara« 
'ment,  whom  he  would  have  gladly  placed  upon  the  Ujutone 
as  a  sort  of  puppet  king  to  be  governed  at  his  pteastire. 
Hence  the  horrors  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  October^  1789^ 
which  were  supported  by  the  eold  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  promoted  them  a^  far  as  ne  was  able,  but  without  the 
energy  and  the  spirit  which  were  necessary  to  consummate 
the  iniquity  and  turn  it  to  account.  '  From  that  time  Mira- 
beau appears  to  have  forsaken  him.  Orleans  proceeded  by 
stinting  the  corn  markets  and  other  foul  means  to  excite 
in<|uietude  among  the  rabble,  principally  from  resentment 
*l>eciittse  the  king  refused  to  appoint  him  high  admiral.    I«a 
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Fayetle  discovered  the  iScandalous  intrigue,  and  the  king 

fardoned  him  on  the  cbndiiion  of  opening  his  granai^f. 
le  then  sent  him  to  England  nnder  the  pretext  of  an  im- 
portant {secret  mission,  ti^at  he  might  learo  the  sentiments 
of  the  court  respecting  the  NetliertandF,  in  which  he  was 
perhaps*  himself  deceivedjby  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  go- 
*  vernment  of  Lliese  provinces.  But  wlien  the  prospect' chang- 
ed, he  wenf  back  of  his  own  aciH^rd  about  the  time  of  the 
confedeialion  in  the  3'ear  1790,  and  was  rescued  by  his 
'  clients  fVom  the  danger  of  being  prosecuted  for  his  crimes 
of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October,  though  Mirabeau  diligently 
avoided  interesting  hiinself  in  his  favour,  and  even  lament- 
'ed  that  circumstances  would  not  permit  his  apprebenston. 
He  how  went  on  to  attach  himself  to  the  Jacobins,  though 
it  appears  that  he  at  the  same  time  wished  for  a  reconcftia- 
tion  with  the  king,  who,  on  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  gave  him  the  long  wished  for  place  of  admlr^. 
He  testified  his  warmest  thanks,  and  went  to  the  levee  ota 
the  following  Snnday ;  but  the  courtiers,  who  were  not  aware 
of  this  reconciliation,  treated  him  with  so  much  contempt 
that  he  departed  without  having  seen  any  of  the  royal  famf- 
ly.  His  fury  and  resentment  now  passed  all  bounds.  He  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the*  Committee  of  Insurrection  whioh 
met  at  Charentori  ;  he  was  privy  to' the  attack  on  the  }Otb 
of  August,  and  lavished  his  money  among  the  Marseil* 
lese.  He  took  a  more  decisive  part  in  the  massacres  of  the 
2d  of  September,  and  appears  to  have  been  particularly  iri- 
Rtrunlental  in  the  death  of  his  sisier-in-law  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle.  He  had  very  early  in  life  ruined  her  husband,  whom 
he  had  drawn  into  all  his  extravagancies.  When  her  head 
sti^eauiiug  with  blood  was  placed  on  a  pike  underbid  windoW^ 
hero.e  from  table,  at  which  he  was  sitting  with  some  guests, 
weutio  the  window,  soon  sat  down  again,  and  very  coolly  said, 
'  Ah  !  la  malheureu^e !  J*avaisbien  predit  qu*e11e  nnirait  inis^r- 
jiblement*  'Ah!  poorcreature!  I  always  thought  she  uouW 
c  )me  to  a  miserable  end.'  Anbtherperson  has  reported  him  to 
have  said  \\\\^\\  he  saw  the  unfortunate  prnccss's  head  at  his 
window,  'All!  ihe  Princess  Lamballe  !  I  have  not  seen  her  look 
so  well  a  long  time.'  \Vhen  he  was  chosen  into  the  Nati- 
onal Conveiition  he  pUyed  a  miserable  farce  under  the  name 
of  Kquality,  immediatelv  allaihVd  himself  to  the  party  uf 
the  Mountain,  and  promoted  by  every  possible  means,  first 
the  accusation,  and  nc^xt  Itje  candemnation  of  the  king. 
To  this  the  GirondisU  wore  in  part  constraineti  to  assent. 
Vinco  they  were  represented   as  leyalists,  and'lhanght  l*y 
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Uxis  secrificQ  to  establish  tbeir  own  .security.  In  the  mean 
time  the  sentence  of  death  would  hardly  have  been 
deteroiiued  if  Orleans  bad  npt  been  lavish  qf  his  pro- 
D^iJ^tjand  hi?  gold,  .  On  the  day  before  the  deJirer^*  of 
the  «enteQc^»  he  invited  the  oiost  ootorious  d^outies  of  the 
^Jountain  toagrct-vt  diaoer,  among  whom  was  Lepellelier  St. 
Fargeau^  \vhp  with  five  and  twenty  of  his  colJeagueSj  had 
bound  him'seff  by  an  oath  not  to  vote  for  death.  But 
Orleans  found  meaus  so  to  terrify  him,  by  the  fear  of  losing 
his  immoderate  wealth,  which  .was  the  idol  of  his  soul,  and 
I>artly  toexalt  hini  by  the  prospect  of  a  connexion  with  his 
_l'amily,  that  he  swore  with  his  friends  to  vote  for  dciUh,  and 
actually,  kept  his  prom isie,  which  afterwards  cost  him  his 
jife.  DumQarier,it  is  true,  came  to  Paris  a  short  timebiefore 
the  execution  of  the  kiog,  for  the  purpose,  as  besaid,  of  pro- 
moting his  rescue^  for  which  purpose  he  had  procured 
qificers  and  then  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  the  amount  of 
ibreeor  four  thousand  men; .  but  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
phject  was  rather  to  procure  the  crown  u)r  the  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  with  his  army,  and  that 
when  he  found  this  to  be  impracticable  on  ac90Mnt  of  the 
general  abhorrerice  in  which  th?  fatlier  was  held,  he  returned 
in  order  to  mature  some  .other  plot.  The  hatred  of  the 
Buke  of  Orleans  was  carried  tp  its  highest  pitch  by  the 
manner  in  which^  on.tbeday  when  the  sentence  was  passed, 
he  voted  on  all  the  three  questions  against  the  king,  which 
excited  not  only  generally  in  the  convention,  but  even 
amongst  th^  mo^^t  furious  partizans  of  the  Mountain,  the 
most  undiv^embled  reprobation.  On  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution he  WHS  on  the  bridge  during  the  whole  time,  laughed 
when  the  hetid  fdioff,  and  remained  tiH  the  body  was  taken 
away,  yvben  he  hastened  to  his  pleasure«house.  at  Lliency, 
where  he  indulged  in  every  excess  with  his  accomplices. 
But  he  soon  suw  that  he  had  been  deceived,  that  his  friends 
did  not  show  the  least  concern  for  his  interests ;  and  he  was 
obh2;ed,as  ll»e  expiation  of  his  fears,  to  sacrifice  not  only  his 
wealth,  but  his  library,  his  pictures,  and  his  jewels,  in  order 
.as  far  as  possible  to  shield  himself  against  a  decree  of 
accusatioH.  in  April,  179 ^,  he  was  neveriheleas,  however 
unjustly  implicated  in  the  accusation  of  Duniourier,  and 
9ent  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  guarded  like  other  peisons  of 
the  royal  family;  and  though  on  his  first  examination'  U;- 
forethecriuiiuul  tiibunui  ot  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
of. the  Rhone  he  was  acquitted,  he  was  not  r<^siored  to 
Jibcrty;  and  soon  after  Uobespierre' had  him  gouipreheuded 
}i)  hu«*  accusation  against  the  Girondists,  partly  in  order  to 
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rid  Um.^If  of;^  phantotn  which  had  ^come  troublesome^ 
and  partjy  to  mitigate  the  clamour  against  the  accusation  of 
the  QirondistSi  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  man  whom  all  parties 
conspired  to  execrate.  He  was  brought  back  to  Paris  dur-^ 
ingtbe  e:(ecution  of  the  twenty-one  deputies, on  the  lOlh  of 
Septeml^er  1793  ;  underwent  a  short  confinement  in  the  Coa**^ 
ciara^rie,  where  he  was  treated  pretty  well  and  permitted  to 
(drinl^  as.  mugh  white  champain  as  he  pleased;  and  after  tk 
single  bearing  in  which  he  Was  tolerably  defended  by  bis 
cheat  Voidel,  he  was  executed  on  the  7th  of  November^ 
179d>pn  Uies^me  place  in  which  Louis  XVI.met  bis  end.  W 
vigorated  by  champaign  he  put  on  something  like  an  appear-r 
ance  of  courage  on  the  day  of  bis  execution ;  but  yet  tbie 
horror  of  his  end  had  quite  bleached  all  th)^  purple  of  hia 
^beek;'  and  in  his  last  moments  he  conversed  very  devoutly 
>\'itb his  confe^or.  No  nian  pitied  him  ;  and  his  daemory  ia 
so  abominated  that  it  i^  considered  a  reproach  to  bdve 
known  him.  Besides  his  public  crimes,  he  IIC^ls  polluted  by 
^ipultijtqdepf  other  enormities  of  which  the  traces  are  va- 
nishing into  ob^urity«  Among  these  we  may  name  bis 
tricky  at  play,  a  talent  which  be  purchased  from  the  infa^ 
moi^  C^rtuis,  by  which  h^  won  immense  sums  in  England  ; 
also  his  murder  of  tbe  banker  Pinel,  who  had  trusted  to 
hiiui  his  port  folio,  cootaining  twenty  millions  in  which  the 
fortune  of  many  persons  were  included, .  Among  these  some 
had  obtained  information  from  one  of  the  servants  w^om  be 
bad  sent  away,  which  would  have  ted  to  a  judicial'  accusa-. 
tion,  but  which  was  of  no  avail,  as  Orleans  contrived  by 
some  meaqs  or  other  to  get  him  sent  out  oT  France.  , 


..A*T.  IX. — Foj^ged^ns  lesdeux  I^auisiancs^  dfc^ 
3Va«N9/f  into  the  two.  Louiuunas  and  umong  the  Sst^t  Nb^ 
tions  of  the  Mi$»ouri,  aUa  tie  United  Stcta,  the  Omo  and 
.  the  adjacent  Provincoi,  in  1801,  180^,  and  1803.  With 
4$  Sketch  of  the  Manners,  V^S^h  Gwracter,  and  the 
Civil  and  lUfigiout  Customt  of  the  Ptuple  of  these  di^ 
Jirent  Countriee.  Bv  M.  Perin  d^  JLw.  «r^  Paris* 
1806.    Imported  by  DecoQchy. 

THIS  a\]thor  ia  Auffust,180],  took  bis  passage  in  an  Ame- 
ripan  vessel  for  New  York.  In  this  city  he  conteo^atea 
with  pleasure  the  marks  of  increasing  opulence.  The 
streets  are  large  and  furnished  with  footways ;  the  marketa 
are  well  provided,  and  that  of  fish  particularly  renowne4 
for  the  quality  aad  diversity  of  the  species^both  of  the  ritw 
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fud.ibe  90euL.  DheiTf  are  tvo  poblic  promeoades,  biit 
JLttlef/eaueDte^^  *  Xbemen^  intent  only  on  the  pursiiltt  9I 
9,V4rj[ce^  b&yeliutlejfl^a  of  waking  for  mmusieineot ;  and  ib« 
'vtromen  piftk?  a m^ll  of  pite  of  tbe^pripcipal.  streets.  This; 
ydBbw  fever  sccufts  a  great  enemy  to  tbe  ipcreasing  popukK 
4ibn  gf  this  as  well  k^,  of  the  other  raarilune  ;tow;n8  of'NortU 
AtBCf^^.  The  causae  of  this.deslrucliv^  scourge  is  princi* 
])ally  ascribed  te  the  merqhahts^  docka^  wharfs^  in  whichj 
till  lat^iyt,  no  ontjetn^n^  cc^trived  for  t)ie  accumulated  fiUh  ; 
wbich^acted  upon  by  the  intense  beats  of  Ajugu^t  and,  Sm-^ 
tember,  pqc^sions  tbo^^e  raepjiitic  efluvia  which  are  9duma^' 
^Datable  i9  life.  When  the  yellow  fever  mak^s  its  appear* 
^nce» it  onuses  even  %he  American  ft^r  aseasan  to  forsake  thff 
|)ar$juit  of  gain,  which  in  his  bosom  is  found  snperior  tQf 
^very  other  fooling  but  the  love  of  life.  If  the  ex<^haQg6  be 
«de3erbed.it  is  i>ee<ness  to  say,  in  speaking^  oJP  this  merceoary 
|)eQpl6«!tbsLi,  tbe  4m;ae£tic  rc'barities  have  oeei^  previously  dis^ 
iK^ved.  The^ck  are  leftio  tbe  care  of  ne;groe3,wbo  ^np^vi-^ 
If^edifreoitbe  effects W  thje^^ontagion^  and   whoofleudisr 

Saich  the  patient  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  propaMy. 
t;is  remarkable  tbatibe  disorder  confines  its  ravsgies  in  tbe 
^^-coa^^  and  th^t  there  is  no  instance  of  its  baying  beei^ 
propagaifed  in  the  country.  Tbe  syit^ptoms  of'  this  dreadful 
mal^idya^mto  bela^tode,  pain  in  che  kidneys,  headachy 
parched  mouth,  difficult  respiration,  ibss  of  iaste,  deli^ifox^ 
fpi^iqg  of  blool,  in^ammatioB  of  tbe  -eyes,  fepletioo  find 
Tuntnref  f  the  vesse^  %lupqr,  death  1  The  wars  of  Barppe 
either  ppen  to  the  Americaos  new  sources  <3f  wealth  *qr 
Increase  the  oI4.  The  commerce  of  Holland,  France^  and 
€pai/ijis.for  the  most  par^  carried  on  in  their  sbips^  and 
eroiMb^  £i^;U«b^e  oJEten.oblijj^d.tQ.tcusJt  i^ieir merfib^mjif/t 
'to  the  same  protection.  New  York  chiefly  suppUes  ibe 
Westings  with  provisions,  and  exports  a  good  deal  of 
ccdoaii^lf  pfoduoeio.  reti^rn^  Tbe  traoe  of  sbip-b|iilding  a 
f^^  on  Wgreat  e^^fa^ni  at  New  york« 

In  tbe  United  States  they  reckon  ^^TtjMbrfiedi^eiwt  #e^U 
4>C.Cbi;iaiians^  wbo^all  live  in  harmony  and  peaoe.     A;^  r^- 

S'qus  opinions  sire  susceptible  of  an  simo^  end  less  diversity, 
ese  sects  are  daily  increasing;  but  np  religioas  fetids  arcioc- 
casioned  where  no  political  jiavoittr  is  shewn*  No  sef^  is 
made  invidions  by  exclusiye  privileges.  In  ibe  UnUed 
States  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  separation  be* 
.  twe^n  tbe  sexes  and  at  the  same  early  period  as  with  us«  Boys 
and  girls  are  sent  to  the  same  school  and  receive  tbe  same 
instructions.  When  their  education  in  finished,  thetr  /Viends 
frhoin  they  have  made jit  school,  or  may  make  in  tbe  worlds 
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pay  ylkil  £hem  wilhoii^  restraint  jwitKtJjtft  paffeirtiflJe2J6fesJ^ 
iff  j^Vo^iibiliori?.  And  w!)en  love  succtieH?  to  fneDa«bip/Tiis 
Acrt  suffered  to  prey  ih  secret  ph  the  h^rt.  The  declirAtlda 
ft  'fVank  ;  and  pride  opposes  ho  obstacles  to  the  conjnga! 
cniori  of  tliose  who  loye.  juration  it  principally  cofmnekl 
t^o  reading,  writing,  and  account^.  Varieties  of  erpditioh*  and 
i?Iei;arici  6f  taste  would  only  oppose  th6  acooipitipq'Or^lfiafc 
nrhiclr  U  the  chief  object  of  American  aoibition.       '**'■' 

Symptoms  of  the  yellow  feveri  \vhicfe*'bad  begin!  *iq  J<^- 
pear,  precipitated    the  departure  of  the  author  from  New 
'  York.  He  retires  to  Newark,  a  beaulifol  little  townl'celebfa^^ 
ed  for  Hie  salubrity  '6f  its  air  and  the  Jiospitality  of  h:i  hiba- 
bilants.      At  f^'ewark   the   antbor  was  prpsept  vX  several 
^^ree*able  parties  ;  arid  he  remarks  that  at  tlie  first  "^oond  of 
ifi  fhslrument,  that  indolence  aud  apathy  wh)ch  jerttt  to 
?haf:<clerise  both   sexes   are   seen  no   more.      The  ybniig 
ladies  sparkle  with  pleasure    in   the  dance/ and  the  tiiosi 
fejy'i^htly  country  dances  are  those  Which  they  pr^efer-    ''lii 
tne^^   uiomehls  they    appear  to  most  *advdntagcl|    fdr4ti 
'  gis^^ral,  however  much  the  fily  and  the  rosemay'bc  blended 
It)  f heir coohleriance,  t^ey  are  wanting  fn  that  sensiKfRy  of 
t'xpfe&idn,  without  which  beapty  isBut'a  body  withoiif  4 
*Fcntl,*    Trom  Newark   the  author  ti^averses  part  of  Jet^y. 
•  and  visits  the  falls  of  the  Paissac,  wtiich  arc  considered  the 
**prfh6ipal  curiositj^.oftlhe  province.    '  *  *  *  '^"  '** 

'  ^  Wcf  shall  next utlcnJ  the  ^uthor  at  Philadelphii^.   'Ortey>f 
tbe'first  objects*  which  attracted  his  altentidti    was"  %  fcttrpse*, 
Vh?thTTiore  than  three  hiindred  persons,  decently*' dressrf^ 
were  following  to  the  gravis!     The  coffin  was  macfe  "tf^  raa- 
^ogahy/withbut  any  Exterior  decorations.    The  prbce^on 
%lc^|^  at  a  Targe  bnrfal  ground  belonging  to  the  qtJi^iiers, 
•iftrt-rounded  with  walls  iwdve  feet  it|  hets:hr,  atidpfewM  wftfi 
rbvls  df'the  keeping  willow  and  the  Cypress.  *11^^hole 
'Jeeremony  conisiit^d  Vn  depositing  Che  body  in  a'hote  five 
feet  deep;  after  whic^l  each  retfred  m  silence   wi(hont  flfny 
'''^rt'e*piib?e  Itiif^tenl'alion'dr  regret. 
'  IMfltadelphiucbnhiins' about  7Q,000  persons  of'^ull  secU 
ind-  religions';  hrrd"  there  is  no  mode  of  worship  in  Enropc 
which   is  not  pracii^ed  here.    Th^  number  of  tlie  dMferen^ 
*place^  of  worship  conftributes  to  iKe  external  decoration  of 
the  cS I}',  without   in  the  least  disturbing  the  interrraf  tnniT- 
iquillityl    The  buildings  which  formerly  belonged  to  thepre- 
ilid<*ni  and  the  congrcfss  have  been  sofd  cheap  and  convert- 
ed into  an  academy.     The  public  library  bas  a  statue  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in    the   front.     It  contains  from  30, 0()0  to  32, OOO 
^•alume«  selected  with  judgment  and  preserved  with  care      It 
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it  .wpppfted.  mud  augmented -by  aaaQOml  sitbscfipUoD^  and 
eirery,  jaubapriberoiay.lmvc;  wbat,  book  he  p!;ase&uL  bi>  own 
boMse.  The  bank  of  tbc  United  Si)|te9  U  the  Buoat  tfirucAuie 
iii..JPbiladdpbis>.  and.  iU  notes  ^ire^tepeived  ii)  prcler^rnccjo 
;mooey  tbroiighou^  almost  the^iwhyee^x^nt  ufihe  United 

,  Slates.  Tbe.the^tjre  is  a  large  luiilding ;  but  tbe  perlurmers 
appear  to  bave^bad  top  mucbpblegoi  (or  our  auttior.  The 
Atnericaos  .pne&r.  tragedy  to. comedy  (  aAd  seem  to  t  u:r  nd 
i^kaanre  in  uny.  iliiag  cotaic  Ui at  ]«, not  seasoned  .^^riibgren 
Anffoonery  and  valgeit  wit.  Order  and  decency  are.  strai^ni 
io.llie  ioteribr  of  \^  theatre.  T^ie  ear  is  assailod  with. 4 
ctamorous  din^  and  the  nose  with  the  smell  of  tobncLti*  .  Tbe 
men  wear  their  hats  during  the  performance  and  are  rarelj 

.ibirad  gallant  enough  to  gire  up  their  seats  to  ihe  la- 
sHea.  Is  liberty. incompatible  with  politeness?  We  .might  as 
4KelI  asky  Is  liberty  incompatible  with  benevolence?     W<t 

.  tbinkr  not.;  though  iji  America  we  have  to  lament  the  stt^fw^ 
lion.  The  hospital  however,  is  a  noble  institution^  and  vindW 

^aCites  the  claim  of  the  inhabitants  to  ihe  feeling  of  bumaniljr; 
There  are    subterraneous  g[allerie8    in   which    are  .eighty 

.xhambiera  devoted  to  the  residence  of  the  insane.    They  are 

r  srell  fed  and  kindly.treated.  The.nitmberoi'  these  uniorta^ 
nate  persons  interested  the  sympathy  and  excited  thecorio* 
sity  of  ibe  autlior.  .  He  was  told  by  the  physician  that  mora 
than  half  of  those  persons  owed  the- loss  of  their  reasoq  ta 

.4heisebriety'l  Of  tUe  other  half  it  aiigbt  in  one  third  be  aa* 
pribed  to  lave  or  jeit^ousy ;  in  a  second  third  to  religious  jgs* 
^aticism;and  iathenextto  an  unkpown  diversity  of  maladiea, 
.  ..  Tbe  ^akerf  ar^  supposed  to  excel  the  other  sects  in  indas- 
try  and  weaitlu  They  support  their  own  poor  ;  have  private 
LoapitaJi  for  their  sick ;  and  therr  children  are  bettier  educated 
in  tneir  colleges  than  in  the  public  academies.  Hut  they  ^re 
not  pn  this  atxQunt  backward  in  contributin<]r  to  i^sututipni 
4>f  public  utility.  The  marriage  of  the  quakers  isas.plaia 
IfiS  their  other  ceremonies  ;  it  consists  inasimpledeclaratioa 
pf  their  mutual  intention  to  live  together  a^  maa  and  wife^ 
mthotjt  being  fetteced  by  vows  or  oaths*  Their  ^mar- 
riages are  alway;^  tlie  effect  of  reciprocal  inclination ;  and 
the  records  of  their  society  furnish  no  instance  of  a  divorce. 
The  extravagances  of  superstition  seem  to  gather  strength  in 
prossiog  the  Atlantic.  Their  worship  is  more  m^de  up  of 
rant  and  noise.  Their  ministers  use  more  outrageous,  violence 
of  gesticulatioui  mor^  wiherodine  of  Ihrqd,  They  pniQtise 
the  most  furious  contortions^  and  walk  up  and  down  a  soirt 
pf  gallery,  which  they  employ  instead  of  a  pulpit,  in  a  state  of 
5lel|riuai.  Wheti  the. preaching  and  singing  Are  ayerA{ie  uko^ 
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m$dom<f!4^tt9Aefmkfm^ri  ^wttliiiotgvsdeMdiids^  waamdf 
tfaenr-^nagined  inspiraiioas.  The  ocmgrnaatioa  caonot  iaiito 
fcMT  tastiiBKin;  to  tbc  ceiesiiai  4Mrad)«A.  But  there  miMt.  ben  . 
figuhr-olwaax  of  obsurdiijr.  Fron  breesy^xpiratmia  tbcjr 
|i70aeed  to  a  wind  of  sighs;  sight  ajne  succeeded 4xy  sobs ^ 
sobs  by  a  iood  laaieiii^'  wma  evecv  one  mbfluidoiis  tfaiimelf  )o 
mtiuy  .species  of  eKtravagance  vrhicb^eliftoBicaasoggfcal. 
}o  aaiuslaat twevly diiffismscscQ88tioDsa^;ilate.l^ 
SMW  SHigii  afsoifaer  cjpies^  aoe  tesffs  bb  hairiir  sliikeahis  breast^ 
susolfaer  sratloara  on  the  (i^ound  xvtbeiieiieaBakes^iHlcoiis 
bowd^  liU  at  last^hey  proceed  toisiicb  apitiebof  veviriti*^ 
fmuXmm  4b«JD  ^^yesy  reasoaubk  mantis  otdigadAo  qoil  the 

The Qtrthor next  vtolsWiIniiiigtoOtfnnedforitseoma^ 
ifl  erainand  its  fine  uiills;  and  after  deaceodingtbe  Delawasc 
to  Newcastle^  he  takes  the  stage  to  CbariettownoD.  Ihc  Cbe^- 
sapeak^  •vrlienoe  be  proceeds  iathe  pacbet^MuiflloAalcbiiarsv 
•  place  of  .gveat  trade  and  with  an  kieieasiiigpoptUaiioB^f 
tto»  tba«  80,00Q  persoi?s.  The  new  federal 'toim  of  Waab- 
tagton  did  noi^  when  -the  author  mited  k^  xroataio'Sione: 
ibaa  WOO  iobabkants;  llin«iG:h^if  it  beeu^dJMcoted  accord«>' 
tog'>to  theorigioal  plan^  it'wwl  exceed  all  tbeicapkuls.in>the 
spovid  ID  regolarky,  oo^venssooe,  aadvDNgmfioeRoe.  At^ihiar 
^mae,  as  indeed  ever  siaoe^  a^ioleRt  spirit  of  party  agk^tei 
ebe  ooiigress*  Tkve  author  oppeers  to  entertain  ho  Tery  (m* 
^Burable  opinion  of  the  4ale»lsand  tlie  virtii^  df  Air.  ie6S»v 
son.  lie  represent^  htm  as  Hlooping  to  the  l09vest  aits  of 
.popularity,  and  wtiKn^  to  4io  any  tiling  rather  than  not  pvew 
ii^r^e  his  place.  He  mid  padnced  the  army  ^o  tare  ilfaovaand 
Mrn:  and  the  marine  «Fas  in  such  a  wretched  state  as  hardly 
tobe  8ui6cientto  coDlcad  with  the  corsairs  of  fiorbary.Balbi^ 
has  pnrchaaed  the  favour  of  the  mob  by  takii^  off  the  tax  on 
the  strong  liquors  whiob  are  brought  frooi  tfae  t^tmor,  whese* 
OS  if  be  bad  tripled  the  duty,  be  would  bevei^ndered  amncb 
snore  essential  service  to  his  coantary*  At  Bethl^eAi,  a villm 
4kboQt  d8  miles  fromThiladelphiavtheanthorvisfterf  ao  eati^ 
^isbment  of  Moravian  bretbren,  who  have  in  some  measare 
realized  a  plan  of  happiness  which  the  spirit  of  benevoleiioe, 
if  it  ever  become  niore  diffasive,  inight  extend  to  larger 
commaoities.  Christianity  considers  all  atfllntdndas  one 
family  ;  which  supposes  aa  identity  of  a&ctioos  and  of 
ialerests. 

The  anthor  draws  no  very  pleasing  pkrture  of  ibe  sen^ 
meats  and  principles  of  the  Americana ;  but  we  ffar^hai  it 
is  bnt  too  true  ;  and  that  to  whatever  causes  it  may  be  as* 
(dgaed,  .there  is  i>i$  Itt^e  integrily  beyond  the  Atlaatjie. 
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VTbtittktf  deal  vfith  £»acli'tirt)^rilhejrdo4t  ^dtb  mflpiMra^oA. 
Vlistnnt.  Eadi  is  eonscious  thai  the  other  wiH  cheat  him 
if  he  cm ;  and  that  do  mtfral  eoastdenawM  wiH  be  sufieredl 
to  stand  hi  iiU  way.  If  an  honest  and  ingenqous 'foreigner 
have  any  ini^rcoorie  with  fhid^m>hefs  9tireiohe  nxadeado^ 
and  the  wily  Aiberican  tmly  hmghs  at  the  integrity  which 
4)e  onght  to  revere/  In  the  late  troubles  in  St.  l>oiningo 
many  of  the  rich  setders  eiitrQ«te<l  their  moiiey>  their  JeweU^ 
and  TalnaMes  to  American  'merchants  and  captains,  wb* 
'/taodnlently  appopriated  them  to  ibemselvet ;  and  ntlov^ 
nineteen  twentrechs  of  these  unfoitbnate  peraons  had  ooca^ 
Bion  to  execrate  the  perfidy  of  these  degtenerafte  deaceodanla 
df  Enslitthmen,  The  same  susptebn  which  i^haracterisa^ 
their  deaHo^  with  each  other,  is  seen  in  their  doMestic 
concerns,  fhey  will  not  even  trust  their  children  or  their 
wives.  The  men  go  to  market  themselves,  and  punrhaae 
every  thing  tilat  is  wanted  in  the  house ;  rtie  wife  mppearsM 
be  considered  only  as  a  necessary  piece  of  hovsenold /fiav* 
nitare  ;  and  no  mpre  attention  is  sliev^n  lo  her  ad^tiooa 
and  feelingit  than  if  she  were  constrooied  of  mahoganj« 
Nothing  can  iat  any  time  get  the  t>etter  of  the  avaf iee  df 
an  American  but  his  fondness  for  wine  and  spirits.  The« 
are  his  soli^ce  in  care;  his  gratification  abroad,  and  hiaJe* 
light  atboniS*  These  seem  the  only  stimnlii  (4f  we  exjcept 
the  love  of  gain)  which  can  operate  on  the  uat«ral  apa^ 
of  bisxhnracter.  The  American  woman  present  a  far  move 
amiable  picture.  Indeed  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in4ba 
world  in  which  there  are  more  good  women;  or  wheia>  Sb* 
male  virtue  ia  so  generally  diffused.  The  young  wooMtt 
partake  of  the  innocent  gaieties  of  youth,  baX  the  pertad 
of  their  Kbertv  and  their  pleasare  s^mi  to* terminate  with  tMr 
marriage.  Smut  np  in  tne  interior  of  the  hoase  and  wholW 
occupied  in  domestic  concerns,  the  American  wife  is  hardp 
ly  ever  seen  abroad.  With  the  most  concilratiog  aeranitf 
she  endures  the  mortifications  and  disgust  which  she  baa 
every  day  to  endure  from  her  hQsband,who  is  generally  mo- 
rose and  often  drunk.  She  is  n^ver  wanting  in  excuses  fiftr 
his  brutality,  and  it  is  her  gentleness  and  urbanity  in  whicii 
the  stranger  finds  some  compensation  for  his  barbarity* 
The  American  women  always  suckle  their  own  ebiidfeD ; 
and  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  how  a  mother  should 
abandon  to  a  stranger  so  essential  a  part  of  her  doty.  Who* 
ther  owing  to  the  climate,  to  physical  or  to  moral  causes, 
female  beanty  is  here  said  to  be  of  shqrt  duration.  Before 
the  age  of  twenty  the  exterior  charm  which  captivated  often 
vaoishesfor  ever.  There  ore  few  coootries  whare  the  woawi 
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fcave  worse  fe^  th«m  in  tbe.UuU^.S(iae9*  Befipre  the  m 
dt'eichleen  the  teetli  are  iisu^ly  spoiled.  If  the  cause lo 
fr1iN%  tl)e'author  seems  willii^g  to  ascribe  this  defect  be  trbe, 
it  might  easily  be  remedied*  /Iliey  have  only  to  be  a  little 
leMs  sparing  of  tbeir  pocket  handkerchief!*. 

In  the  latter  end  of  February  the  author-  leirres  Pliila- 
detphi?  for  liOuisiana.  He  traverses  the  whole  lengtli  of  Peiv 
l^'lvania.  At  Lancaster  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  cf 
use  assembly  of  the  states,  lie  o|;»served  that  all  the  members, 
Jiiien  thirsty  ^-went  indiscrimipately  to  drink  out  of  a  jug  that 
Aood  in  a  recess  in  the  hail,  wLk^Ii  a  servant  kept  con- 
sAanlly  .filled  with  water*  About  ten  years  ago  not  more 
4ban  ode  or  two  glasses  were  to  be  found  in  the  richest  hou* 
ics  in  Anrerica,  .however  numerous  the  company  might  be, 
Pitteburg  is' a  ftrest  resort  ofemigrant;;  from  the  other  state*^. 
Here  they  embark  on  the  Ohio  to  fonu  new  settlements 
in  Kentucky*  11iis  land  of  promi^ie,  which  was  hardly 
•bmwn  tliiriy  years  ago,  at  present  coutiiins  abov^  400,000 
.inhabitants.  The -author  remarks  the  fondness  of  the  Amc- 
licaps  for  loeal  chaii^e,  and  the  striking  difference  in  this 
^respect  between  them  atid  the  Europea-as*  An  English  far- 
■ier,for  instance  seldom  changes  ins  situsition  without  reluc- 
-Hdnce^  tbovgh  it  be  only  to  move  to  the  distance  of  a  few 
^viiles.  long  before  Uie  day  of  removal  arrivts  it  is  antiei- 
pmed  with  terror- and  regret ;  a  thousand  difficulties  and  ob« 
fllmctions  cloud  the  prospect,  and  darken  the  way  ;  and  if 
ibe  place  to  be  quitted  be  the  spot  of  early  aitKehmeht« 
ife  iocneases  th^  P^tig  of  separation.  But  an  American 
;Keiiis  to  have  tiooe  of  these  feelings.  He  quits  nut  only 
fwithout  relucttpce  bot  with  oheerfutness  the  home  where  he 
rhii  lived  for  years,  the  house  perliaps  wiiich  he  built,  and 
the  fields  which  he  cleared,  all  the  fair  fruits  of  his  diligence 
and  toil,  to  form  a  new  hoi[ne  at  the  distance  of  6ve  or'siic 
Jivndred  miles  from  his  old,  where  he  will  iiave  new  dif!icul- 
li^s  to  combat  auot her  house  to  build,  and  other  iiel<is  to 
clear.  Hut  hie  depi^rtiwith  alacrity,  ncr  casts  '  one  longing 
lingering  look  behind.'  His  sole  object  seems  to  be  to  in- 
prease  his  opulenpei  and  he  prefers  that  situation  where 
bethinks  tlmt  be  cap  do  ibis  best.  He  knqws  none  of  the  lo- 
CM  fascinali^His,  the  CH()tivating  restraints  of  European .  sen- 
$ibirny«  TJw  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Auiericao  farmer 
lived  in  n  great  measure  in  a  stale  of  sel(ii$h  seclusion  ;  he 
ibmis  no  i^o(Mal  attachment^,  and  it  is  these  attachments 
•D^Hdi  priiuipaliy  cou^titule  that  charm  of  neighbourhood 
#4iicb  we  lind  it  sodifficalt  to  dissolve.  \\'ho  would  move 
.-fMih  uiapb  idgtc^HUve  Ir-cm  one  eiul  of  the |aland  to  tiie  othef^ 
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tfhe.'could  carry  with  him  and  settle  aroiind  him  all  ihoie 
iV'hoiu  hejesteedQS  or  lovesj  in  whose  cpQverse  and  hi[>urk]r 
he  has  long  been  wout  to  find  delight?  At  Pittsburg  tnc 
author  embarks  in  a  boal^  and  descend^  the  pureainl  liiapiil 
WHters  of  the  Ohio^  which  traverse  a  dielanoe  of  eleven  faun* 
dredand  thirty  miles,  a  length  of  juavigation  in  which  the 
pleasure  is  increased  by  the  security*'  He  «topp!ed  ,to  visit 
the  new  and  flourishing  settlements  on  the  Kentucky,  wboet 
bankn  less  than  thirty  years  ago  were  boundei^  only  by  dar|^ 
forests  aad  dreary  wil^,  the  abode  of  the  panther  and  the 
bear;  bat  where  neat  villages  and  towns  ivave  since  hcea 
raised,  provided  with  the  necessaries  and  conyeoience«  •of 
litie.  buchisthe  effect  of  epferprisiag  ihdustryj  Meurtiie 
point  where  the  Ohio  falls  into  tli^  Mississippi  ii  a  siupein- 
dous  cave,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  najtu/sd 
curiosities  in  North  America.  It  is  about  iwelye  feet  a^ve 
the  leveJ  of*  the  river,  and  fronted  by  cypresses  of  surprising 
height,  planted  as  regularly  as  if  they  had  been  disposed  bjr 
the  hands  of  man.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  twenty-five 
£eet  high  and  eighty  broad,  it  keeps  gradually  diminiiihia^t» 
the  extremity,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
distant,  where  the  two  sides  approach  within  six  feet  of  each 
other«  The^arch  of  this  vast  cavern  viewed  by  torches  hat 
ao  enchanting  appearance.  The  crystals  on  the  top  res^iv- 
bctrate  the  light  and  dazzle  the  curious  spectator,  ^yood 
thia  cave  is  another  of  which  the  dimensions  are  liordly 
known. 

VVe  next  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  Saint  Genevieve^. lijT 
first  establishment  of  any  im(H>ruoce  in  Upper  Louisiana,  ia 
this  neighbourhood  are  several  Indian  villages.  The  Ck^ 
wanons  are  said  to  have  made  greater  advances  in  civitiza- 
iion  than  most  of  the  other  tribes.  They  are  great  hunter«« 
but  »till  notentirely  deKcieut  in  agricultural  industry.  The 
young  women  among  them,  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
biMniy,  practise  a  peculiar  kind  of  coquetry.  As  soon  as  they 
arrive atthe  age  of  puberty,  which  commonly  happena  befoi^ 
they  are  twelve  years  of  a^^e,  they  either  keep  themselves 
quite  secluded  at  home,  or  muffle  themselves  up  so  wlieyi 
they  go  abroad  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  thing  Utit 
their  eyes.  These  presuu:ptive  indicatii>ns  of  beauty  e<* 
thte  the  impatient  curiosity  of  love  ;  but  before  the  sigliifig 
8wain  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  lady  or  the  approbatioo 
of  her  parents,  he  repairs  to  tne  cabin  wbere  the  invisibie 
beauty  is  lying  closely  envelojied  on  her  couch..  He  aji- 
proHches  with  timid  steps;  and  gently  nnco.veis  b^r  viiU^ 
so  tbut  his  person  may  be  leeo.     If  tbic  ba  to<  ber  mmd. 
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«tie  gttres  a  smile  of  spprotMioOi  M'A  intiks  ttie^ondilV 
lie  down  by  her  tick  v  if  bis  appearaifoe  be  not  prepossessing/ 
she  agun  conceals  her  visage  more  closely  than  before* 
The  loter  iostantly  retires^  aocl  no  )oo§er  tninfas  of  grati-> 
/jriog  apaasiott  which  among  these  people  is  always  approve 
<ed  when  it  is  reeiproeally  felt.  When  the  nuplial  cere« 
nony  isci^er,  the  new  aon-inrlaw  becomes  one  of  the  inniatas 
m  tlie.csbioy  bat  is  obliged  to  eagage  in  tbechace  fotr  the 
benefit  of  bis  Catber-io-law  till  tlxe  birth  of  his  first  child« 
ftit  the  yoong  savage,  like  the  youq|;  rake  b  more  civilized 
atales^  is  ^etj  fond  of  noveltyj  and  usaaliy  takes  a  very  wide 
vaoge  in  bis  ainours.  He  seldom  adheres  to  any  one  individual 
lady  till  the  aae  of  thirty,  or  five  and  thirty,  by  which  time  be 
lias  perhaps  luready  married  and  abandoned  at  le^st  a  dozen 
wives.  Saint  Louis  is  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  would 
long  since  have  grown  rich  from  the  mere  commerce  of  fnrs 
imder  any  other  government  than  that  of  Spain»  whicbf 
as  if  intent  only  on  extricating  the  precious  metals  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  seems  to  neglect  the  mot^  valuable 
products  on  its  surface*  Saint  liouis,  founded  on  a  rock  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  considerably  above  the  le* 
Tel  of  the  river,  is  a  highly  beautiful  and  salubrious  situation; 
.aurroonded  by  a  country  of  exuberant  fertility,  it  n^ight  long 
innce  have  become  the  granary  of  Lower  Louisiana ;  tbou^ 
the  indolence  of  the  Spanish  colonists  hardly  produced  graio 
enough  for  its  own  consumption.'  A  despotic. government 
seems  to  dread  even  the  industry  of  its  subjects ;  or  else  its 
isfluence,  like  tlie  touch  of  the  torpedo,  numbs  all  sense  of 
icnterprize,  and  paralyses  all  vigour  of  e^rtioo.^  In  Hit  pos^ 
aession  of  the  Americans  the  two  Louisianas  will  soon  as« 
•aroe  a  very  di&rent  appearance.  The  lands  which  border 
on  the  Missouri  in  Upper  Louisiana  seem  highly  fertile ;  and 
the  inhabitants  in  general  enjoy  the  most  florid  health* 
.The  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  is  a,  singular 
cariosity.  These  two  powerfViI  streams,  of  which  the  one 
k  always  tranquil  and  limpid,  and  tlie  other  muddy  and*  tur-' 
bolent,  seem  lilce  two  Unmatched  lovers,  to  dread  the  irreci- 
procal embrace.  The  Missouri  rushes  on  the  fairer  current 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  for  some  time  repels  him  with  » 
tranquil  dignity  and  permits  not  their  waters  to  unite.  Aim^ 
except  in  case  of  floods  after  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the 
two  streams  are  said  to  ftow  for  sixty  mi£s  without  mixings 
•  so  that  the  water  may  be  drunk  clear  oa  one  side  and' muddy 
.smi^e  other. 

The  author  makes  preparations  for  his  voyage  up  tbe  Mil- 
aouri.  He  fits  up  a  boat  with  ten  menoa  board,  and  vi^Usop*' 
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piled  with  every  oecegsary  for  trading  with  the  savagefi  wK<y 
dwell  coQtiguous  to  its  btinks.     At  three  hundred  miles  ftom 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi^  hereacbea 
the  river  of  the  Kances.     When  a  trader  arrives  at  a  village 
belonging  to  these  savage  Indians,  his  first  boainess  is  to 
niake  presents  to  the  cbiefs  before  he  lands  Ms  oierehaDdize. 
He  is  then  permitted  to  construct  a  cabin  id  any  part  of  thef 
village  which  he  pleases,  and  to  open  his  shop*     When  the 
prices  of  the  objects  which  he  brings  for  sale  are  once  fixe4« 
no  variations  whatsoever  are  afterwards  aUowed.     Wheo  a 
savage  enters  the  trader's  cabin,  be  laysdowa  the  skins  wbioh 
he  has  to  dis(>ose  of^  and  fixeson  the  articles  which  he  prefers* 
livery  skin  has  a  conventional  value.     What  they  call  ftu  U 
equivalent  to  a  piastre.     Thus  two  goat»*  skins  make  a  plm^ 
MXk  otter's  skin  two  plus.     As  the  trader  therefore  regu- 
lates his  prices  by  the  flu,  there  is  never  any  difiicuky  in 
fhe  trafEe*    Among  the  Kances  all  the  persons  of  distinction 
teemed  anxious  to  testify  their  regard  for  the  author.    Tb^ 
,  feasted    him   by  turns;  and,  according  to  their  manner, 
ofiered  some  of  their  daughters  to  n^inister  to  bis  gratifica- 
tion.   He  accepted  those  of  the  great  chiefs  whom  be  would 
have  feared  to  displease  by  a  refusal ;  and  made  presents  to 
the  fe^    Among  the  questions  which   these  people  asked 
^im  was  the  following :  '  are  the   people  of  your  country 
slaves  to  their  wives.  Tike  the  whites  with  whom  we  trade  ?* 
.  The  author,  fearful  of  losing  his  credit  if  he  did  not  appear 
fuperiorto  the  other  white;»,  answered  that  they  loved  theif 
wivesj  but  without  being  their  slaves ;  and  that  they  aban- 
doned them  when  they  were  wanting  in  tbeic  duty.    We 
/lext  find  the  author  among  the  tribe  of  tlie  OtotutocSi,  wkh 
.  whom  out  of  complaisance  he  does  not  refuse  to  make  a  meal 
on  dog^s  flesh.    Among  the  Poncas,  a  more  distant  tribe,  ao 
Jbccident  occurred  which  seemed  to  threaten  very  disagreesn 
ble  consequences.    One  of  the  author's  csew  fa^d  a  pair  of 
silver  ear-rings  on  whici)  a  young  savage  appeared  to  have, 
fixed  his  heart.     He  offered  the  possessor  in  exchange  furs 
of  more  than  twenty  times  the  value.     But  no  offer  seemed 
sufficient,  and  no  importunity  could  prevail.  The  desiire  of  the 
savt^ge  had  been  raised  to  too  lii^h  a^ilcb  readily  to  forego 
its  object.     He  waylaid  the  proprietor  of  these  precious  or* 
iiaments,  shot  him  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow^  and  left  him 
for  dead.    lie  stripped  off.the  ear-rings^  and  proceeded  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  to  M.  Perrin  du  Lac,  and  presented 
what  he   had  previously  offered  in  exchange  for  the  trinkets 
which    were  then  pendant  from  his   ears     One  of  tlie  sa* 
vages  extracted  tjie  arrow  from  the  wound,  on  which  be  laid 
a  plant  which  he  had  previously  ma»ticated.     'Mie  wound 
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httiei  and  the  patient  mpidly  recovered^  AfW  aflotoiiflg 
the  Missouri  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  White  river;  where 
ht  met  with  some  savages  who  had  oerer  t>eioreseeii^awhite, 
man  among  them^  the  aothor  set  out  on  his  return  ta  Sain^ 
LooisVWhenhehad  readied  theriterof  the  Kances^^nd  wa^  ' 
busy  in  taking  on  board  some  Curs  \?hich  he  had  buried  id  a  • 
bo)e  till  his  return>  he  saw  a  party  of  the  Sioux  Indians  ap* 
proacbing.  The  author  imiuediatety  re^mbarked  with  bU 
crew,  and  left  soprte  of  his  least  valuable  furs  behuid^  They 
IiUd  hardly  gained  the  opposite  short*  when  they  were salutea 
With  a  discharge  of  musquetry  ;  but  night  happily  coming 
en,  the  savages  abandoned  the  pursuit  Tbis/if  we  except 
the  robbery  mentioned  above,  ivas  the  only  act  of  ho&tilitf 
nhich  the  author  experienced  in  his  long  voyage  of  eeve- 
fal  hundred  miles  up  the  Mississippi  and  tl^  Missouri* 

As  the  government  of 'Louisiana  has  changed  hands  and 
assamed  a  different  form  since  the  author  wrote,  we  shall 
not  de\^>te  much  attention  to  hi»  remarks  upon  the  &ubject» 
The  condition  of  the  people  could  never  have  been  ameliurat* 
ed  under  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  old 
Spanish  government.  Commerce  was  fettered  by  exclusive 
privileges,  which  were  sold  to  the  best bidd%»r.  The  salary 
of  the  governor  was  hardly  sufficient  to^anpply  bistable  ;  and 
yet  his  appointment  was  designed  to  make  his  fortune.  No 
restraints  were  consequently  imposed  on  his  rapacity.  Tb^ 
reader  is  lefi  to  diviiie  the  consequences. 

A  great  many  curious  and  salutary  plants  are  found  in 
Louisiana.  The  Iinlians  have  no  other  pharuoaceutical  pre- 
paratioi^  than  those  whicli  nature  has  provided  ;  and  yet 
tb^reis  hardly  a  wound  or  a  bite  however  venomous  wliicti 
Ihev  have  not  simples  that  will  cure  ;  with  some  of  thes^  ihey 
wiH  often  remove  the  most  obstinate  maladies  ;  and  even 
^e  venereal  disease  is  said  when  ia  its  worst  ^tale  soon  to 
'yield  to  the  virtues  of  their  plants.  Among  those  plants 
whieh  have  this  pecnliar  property  they  reckon  the  vfp^rinc 
which  the  inhabitants  call  Raciue,  a  liegnif  frouft  an  aiuio^ 
i^iiraculous  cure  which  it  performed  on  an  individual  of  that 
name,  who  was  more  than  sixty  ^ears  of  agp.  Attacked  by 
a  venereal  mciL^dy,  which  he  had  had  for  some  years>  he 
seemed  at  the  point  of  death.  An  old  savnge  uudectook 
♦o  cure  him  if  he  would  follow  his  advice.  To  this  be  coci- 
'sents;  and  after  drinking  for  a  tew  months  an  iidusion  of  thie 
root,,  to  which  he  left  his  n«uue,  and  halhing  with  it  the 
gangrened  parts,  he  was  restored  to  a  better  slate  of  health 
than  he  had  enj')jx»d  before  the  ciommenc^ment  of  his  mala- 
dy;    The  autUur  Haw  an  lodiaawhohad  bpe^   wounded  lq 
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a  ikiniiidh^  and  continued  (lis  retreat  with  biscomwjjg 
though  they  went  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  in  twenty-^r 
hours.  Whenever  they  halted^  one  of  the  chiefs  applied  a. 
plaster^  made  of  a  root  which  he  bruised  in  bis  mouth,  to 
the  wound,  and  fastened  it  with  a  thin  slip  of  bark  so  as  not- 
to  impede  the  motion'of  the  part.  Among  their  less  im* 
portant  plants,  we  should  not  forget  those  from  which  they 
pfocure  their  various  beautiful  and  lasting  dies.  One  plant 
they  have,  which  possesses  so  siugulara  property^  as  almost 
to  exceed  belief.  It  destroys  or  moderates  the  action  of 
fire.  A  savage  made  the  experiment  in  the  presence  of  the 
author.  He  took  a  piece  of  the  root,  which  he  chewed  for 
scRne  moments,  and  then  rubbed  it  over  his  bands.  He  ne^t 
took  three  coals  in  a  state  of  the  most  vivid  combustion^ 
which  he  successively  extinguished  by. a  gentle  friction  be- 
tween his  hands  without  the  least  perception  of  pain,  or  the 
smallest  appearance  of  any  burn  or  excoriation  of  the  part. 
He  afterwards  took  some  coals  in  his  mouth,  blew  them  in- 
10  a  flapie  with  his  breath,  held  them  between  his  teeth,  and 
bit  them  in  pieces  without  exhibiting  any  sympton^s  q£  paia 
or  injury.  They  have  another  extraordinary  plant  which 
possesses  the  properly  of  curdling  water,  and  reducing  it 
in  9  few  moments  into  a  solid  body.  A  few  drops  of  the 
juice  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  only  venomous 
reptiles  which  Upper  Louisiana  produces,  are  the  rattle  snake 
and  the  hissing  snake,  or  the  copper  serpent;  but  .to  these 
nature  had  furnished  a  natural  antagonist  in  the  hog,  at 
whose  sight  they  fly,  but  whom  they  rarely  escape,  xhe 
black  bears  which,  as  soon  as  the  snows  commence,  retire 
to  hollow  trees  or  excavations  in  the  rocks  to  sleep  out  the 
winter,  are  then  a  favourite  pursuit.  The  young  ones  con- 
stitute an  agreeable  food,  and  the  old  supply  an  abundance 
of  oil.  The  wild  turkey  here  attains  a  great  size,  and  i» 
feund  in  large  quantities.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  they 
weigh  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  pounds.  America  in  some 
very  remote  period  of  time  certainly  abounded  with  a  race 
of  quadrupeds  as  large  if  not  larger  than  the  elephant.  Of 
this  animal  various  sxeletons  have  be^n  found  between  the 
35th  and  43th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  mammoth  and  the  elephant  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  form,  position,  and  substance  of  the  tusks.  Ta 
what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  total  extinction  of  thit 
race  of  giants  ? 

In  ail  the  Indian  villages  up  the  Missouri,  there  is  alodge* 
cabin,  called  the  lodge  of  old  men.  Here  they  give  audience* 
to  strangers,  aud  delibeiateon  the  interests  of  (heir  natio&^ 
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It  is  aho  called  Mr  lodge  of  mercy ;  for  if  their  mo^t  cruef 
eoetn^r  take  refuge  in  it^  his  life  is  not  only  spared^  bnt  her 
is  secured  trorp  cytry  insult.    The  author  relates  several  su- 
perstitiotis  practices  oi  the  Indians,     We  shall  nolice  only 
one  or  t\ra.     VVheA  the  young  men  wish  to  obtam  from  tl>e 
Great  Splcit  the  gift  of  courage,  or  the  favour  of  kilting  one 
oftbeir  enemies*  they  teiiru  to  U  bill,  where,  without  pro- 
fisious,  they  pass  several  days,  making  all  the  while  the  most 
hideous  cries.     On  the  last  day   of  this  religious  ceremony 
tbe^  cut  off  a  joint  of  one  erf  their  fingers,  or  gnaw  it  off  with 
th^i^  teeth,  and  leave  it  on  the  hiiU    Others  t>ore  holes  in 
their  arips  aud  shoulders,  into*  which  they  pass- wooden  pegs, 
and  to  then;  they  attach  long  cords,  from  which  their  mili- 
hhxy  weapons  and  tuar>y  head»  of  oxen  are  suspended,     ko 
*  this  state  th^y  make  tlie  circle   of  the  village,   and   having 
repeated  the  ceremony  for  five  suc€es>si?e  days>  they  depart 
for  the  war.     These  are  no  bad  modes  of  adtmssiou  into  the 
V^mple  of  Pattenee  orof  Pain*    An  old  Sioux  havinglost  bis 
spD  m  a  battle  with  the  Osages,  cui  off  every  month  a  piece 
of  his  ears,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  ne  had  no- 
tbiog  left  b»t  the  orifices.    The  savages  have  a  meoiorj 
whiclj  nolh'mg  can  escape.     If  they  see  a   tree  or  a  stone 
.  which  at  all  excites  their  attention,  they  will  remember   it 
*  for  ten  years  to  come.    This  species  of  memory  they  nevejf- 
lose.     AH  their  animal  senses  are  in    the  highest  degree^if 
'  culture  and  perfection.    This  is  particularly  seen  in   their 
l^owers  of  vision.     In  the  darkest  night  they  will  pass  the 
most  extensive  savannahs  and  plains,  as  if  instiactivelyi  to  the 
sjiot  which  they  wish  to  reach.     Where  the  European  can 
barely  discern  Uie  trace  of  a  single  footstep,  the  Indiati  will 
iseacb  him.  that  ten,  twelve,  or  filleen  men  have  placed  th*ir 
feet  there,  and  he  will  follow  the  track  through  the  Uiicke&t 
forests  and  over  tlie  driest  rocks  witlmut  any  deviatiotK     A 
leaf  moved  out  ol*  its  place,  a  flint  turned  up,  is  sufficient  to 
£iwaken  his  suspicion.     One  of  the  effects  which  usually  fol- 
low iVom  the  indulgenciea  of  civilized  life  is  on  obtuseness- 
iukI  duluess  of  theaoimal  senses.    But  what  we  lose  in  phy- 
sical we  gain  in  moral  sensibility.     If  our^mell  or  our  815*111 
be  less  acute,  the  defect  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  im- 
iwovement  ot*  other  powers  and  faculties,  of  which   savage 
lile  prevents  the  expansion   and  the  growth.     A^nonij  ther 
American  Indians  the  women  lie  naked,  and  often  rise  oa 
certain  emergencies  without  caring  who  sees  them.     They 
are  generiilly  covered  with  vermin,  which  tliey  kill  between 
their  teeth.     They  never  wash  their  clothes*  but  suffer  thenv 
to  rot  upon  .Seir  backs;  tliey  never  cut  their  naiU,  ande.it 
without  any  repugnance  out  ui  tlic  samtf  disU  with  thek 
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dog&;  nnd,.  !(vTiat  renders  theitt  pebuliafly  dis^dsfffig  ib  the 
whites,  they  rub  their  bodies  with  the  Thtof  th^meStWKicH 
thjey  eat.  Sueh  are  the  dismasting  eoncbmitdnts  of  a  s^Vage 
Jife,  which  the  author  df  these  traVrts  ^eems  on  the  ^hold 
to  prefer  to  the  polished  forms  and  innumerable  comfdrts, 
the  refined  and  refining  deHcacres  of  civili^^d  societj"  ! ! ! 
We  aire  far  from  coinciding  in  his  opinibn  orapj^irdving^  b)s 
•  thofce. 

In  the  mo8t  civilized  state  in  Europe,  wg  know  tliat  mcfi* 
Utilliners  abouud.  *  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mcA-n^Ofnin^ 
whoare  common  among  all  the  hordes  of  American  ^^ivages^ 
These  ambiguous  males  are  apparelled  like  women,  and  are 
flot  only  made  to  perform  all  the  low  drodgery  to  which  th<^ 
sdvage  women  are  condemned^  but  are  even  einntayed  to 
gratify  certain  unnatural  propensities.  Thus  we  find  that 
savages  can  commit  crimes  to  which  we  have  heard  that  th^ 
vftiscreants  of  luxury  have  had  recourse  after  having  e3C- 
bausted  every  source  of  gratification^  palled  every  appetitej  . 
and  jaded  every  sense  ! !  T 

The  following  is  an  action  of  real  heroism  ;  ahd^  wHelhef 
it  were  performed  by  a  barbarian  or  a  Gre^k,  wWld  deserv- 
edly merit  a  place  for  the  author  in  the  list  of  distinguished 
heroes.     fVe  metition  it  with  more  pleasure  because  it  for- 
cibly demonstrates  what  intrepidiiv  and  decision  will   do  in 
moments  of  the  most  imminent  danger^  when,  without  an 
almost  intuitive  perception  of  some  expedient,  and  Lhe  im- 
mediate and  inflexible  executioti  of  it,  all  is  lost.     A  party  of 
eighty  Chaguyeune  Indians  had  attacked  eight  or  ten  fami-* 
Jies  of  the  Halitanes,  with  whom  they  .were  at  wnr,  and  de- 
feated tliem  without  difficulty.     Enough  however  escaped 
to  ^ive  the  alarm  to  a  large  village  of  the  same  tribe  in  the 
'vicinity.     In  a  moment  all  the  warriors  mount  their   horses, 
and  proceed  to  the  spot,  where  they  find  il^e  Clmgtiyennea  oft' 
their  gnard^and  busy  in  collecting  the  spoilsof  the  vanqnkh- 
ed.     Hardly  twenty  men  of  their   little  party  survived  the 
unexpected  attack,when  one  of  their  warriors,  by  the  follow- 
ing noble  display  of  sagacity  and  resolution,  saved  bpth  their 
lives  and  his  own.     He  had  observed  a  ravine  near,   where 
the  horse  of  the  Halitanes  conld  not  penetrate;  here  he  re- 
.  tired  with  his  little  troop,  whom  he  ordered  to  deposit  their 
fire-arms  near  him.     He  was   not   willing  that   any  should 
<iischarge  them  bat  himself.     When  any  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, he  took  his  aim  with  so  much  coolness  and  preci- 
sion, that  every  ball  told.     His  own  party  had  nothing' to 
do  but  to  keep  loading  his  guns.  Enraged  by  this  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  ashamed  of  being  vanquiilfcd  by  socb  a  handful, 
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of  men,  tb?.  Ilalitaqes  dismouated  from  tbeir  horses^  cut 
dowii  sotD^  Uushes,.  wluch  tliey  beld  before  tbeni  as  a  pro- 
teclioD,  and  advauciid.  The  Cb^uyc^QU<e  cbicf  iostaatly 
adapted,  his  plan  of  defence  to  the  new  mode  of  at- 
tack. He  made  his  people  resume  their  arms,  but  ordered 
ibera  not  to  fjre  till  tlie  enemy  drew  very  near;  and  then 
only  lialf  tp  fire  at  ooce^  iu  order  lo  give  liine  fpr  those  who 
had  fired  lo  reload  tbeir  pieces.  This  mancEUvre  w.is  so 
W:op(>ptly,  executed  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  bu^h-de- 
fended  a^aiUuts^  most  of  whom  were  wounded,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  The  great  chief  of  the  Halitanes,  ki- 
flamed  with  revenge  and  slung  with  shrane,  resolved  to  kill 
the  Chaguyenne  chief  wilb  his  own  band,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  VViih  hh  buckler  and  his  lance  he  rushed  impe* 
iuo\is  .towards  the  foe,  who  awaited  his  approach  witli  a  cou- 
rageous look,  and  when  be  got .  so  near  that  be  could  not 
iii,i6s.hia  aim,  the  Cbaguyenue  warrior  discharged  his  piece, 
and  struck,  his  enemy  in  the  heart,  tic  fell  instantl3'  dead  ; 
and  his  comrades  retreated  in  dismay,  without  attempting  tq 
ftffer  any  further  molestation  to  the  return  of  the  Chagu^'- 
ennes.  The  annals  of  civilized  or  of  savage  war  wilinot 
pftrn  furnisJi  any  instance  of  superior  intrepidity^,  at  o^c^ 
so  prompt  in  counsel  and  so  energetic  in  e^tecution. 

The  author  quits  these  ravage  hordes,  and  takes  his  de- 
parture down  the  Mississippi  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  ar-. 
rives  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks.     This  city  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.     It  is  situated  in  an  island  about  twenty 
miles  broad  and  sixty  long.    The  wiiole  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  17o8,  and  the  greater  part  in  1794  ;  buttbebousef 
have  since  been  built  of  brick.     It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  judiciously  chosen  as  a  place  of  trade.     The  distance 
from  the  gulpb  of  Mexico  is  great,  the  hmding  bad,  and  the 
surrounding  country  deficient  in  fertility.     Iberville  was  the 
first  who  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V^. 
He  left  a  small  colony  on  the  snot.     In  the  yean  1712,  M. 
de  Crozat  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  province  of  Loui> 
si  an  a.       It  comprehended   both    banks  of  Uie    Mississippi 
ijirou^^h  its  whole  length,  a  part  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Miami, 
and  extended  as  far  as  Lake  Eric  on  the  borders  of  Canada. 
From  this  time  the  reiiources  and  papulation  of  the  colony 
kept  Increasing  till  after  the  peace  of  1763,  when  the  go- 
vernment was  transferred,, to  Spain^    and  every  hope  of  im- 
provement suddenly   disappeared,     Soain    has   sinc*e  trans- 
fcrrtd  the  province  to  JFrance,  and   r ranee  has  sold  it  lo 
i\mcricn.     To, America  it  will  open  a  new  source  of  wealrh, 
nod  will  perhaps  tempt  her  at  some  future  period  lo  enter  iu 
no  friendly  maimer  the  rich  provinces  of  Mexico. 
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Dh  Lac^TravehtHthe  two  Loukianas.  5V7 

M.  du  Lac  con  erodes  h  is  work  wrth  6bme  account  of  George; 
AogtMtos  Bowles,  who,  like bUl*  author,  se*m8fto*baTe  ()peft^red* 
the  rade  liberty  of  savftge  to  the  decent  reSfraWKs  trf  civilfe^ 
society.  The  Indians;  who  hAd"  evefy  retis6ri  io  cet^b'rtitie 
his  exploits,  honoi:ired  him  bythe  nrttne  of  « tbebrfov^dtvilr-r 
TJor."  Bowles  w^  twice4n  ttie  English  servltfej^bdtlie  c6ild 
not  endure  the  safutaiy fofmalitfes  of  mJKtaiy  discipline,  antf 
he  was  twice  dismissed.  Having  jyas^ed  his  yoUlh  in' tW 
midst  af  forests,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  8avaG:es,  He  coheeive* 
«n  early  attachment  to  their  ihodes  of  life.  Ht  retired  ennciitt 
theOieek  Indians,  and  rnarried  one  of  their  women.  Tlife* 
Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had  proved  an  impUcable  enemy, 
used  every  effort  to  get  liim  into  their  power.  Tl^ey  atlast 
succeeded  by  the  basest  perfidy.  Two  Spanish  officers  w^ 
sent  to  him  with  a  letter  from  tlie  go^roor  of  Louisiana, 
y/ho  said  that  he  had  orders  from  his  governmentto  tteal  W^ 
Ivim  on  the  disputes  subsisting  between  ahe  Or«?ek  !t)dilns 
and  the  coart  of  Spain;  and  that' in  t)rder  tofn^ilitate^lhe 
pegotiation,  he  had  sent  a  ship  with  tWo  officers  appointfd 
TO  t'Oftrfuct  him'  to  New  Orleans,  where  he*  would  experieoq^ 
ever^'civility  alid  be  treated  with  the  niosl  respectful  iilten* 
fion.  On'  these  solemn  assurances  13owtt?w  departed  fur  New 
Orl^arf^,  where  the  national  faith  was  basoiy  violated,  imil  bp 
>^as  sent 'as  a  pris6ner  to  Spain.  He/e  I  he  courtiri<d;eyefy 
rneans^of  i^everliy  hiul'ifidulgence,  of  pniuiiaes  itnd  threat^ 
to 'bring  him  oVerlo'lheir  views.  But  nothing  cpulil  sfiiff^ji 
nis  purpose  oV' corrupt' bis  integrity  ;  he  was  atlerwaida  sent 
t[o  tihiii  b^  Cape  tforn,  without  any  prieparation  for  his 
voyage,'  alitLost  naked,  and  in' the  coldest  season  of  the  year, 
^er^  *ilie  sliine  proportions  we're  renewed  whicli  had  beeii 
madd*!n^pariV.  *  Tli^^  were  rejected,  and  he,  was  enibarkeji 
for  Mahitla,vvhere  he  Arrived  in'  the  latter  end  of  179^.  "  la 
1797 J  ne  Was  again  emb'arked  /bi*  Europe  ;  but'at  the  Tsle'^of 
ii  seen  si  on  he  eluded  the  Vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  escaped 
to  Sierra  Leon^,  where  fie  procured  a  passage  to  Lotidon. 
l^lere  he  was'woH  received  by  the  then  administration,  and 
be  again  departed  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  tlVe'Spnniards, 
'Ili^  recent  d^ialli  is  well  known,  Tliere  is  a  traij'in  the  life 
ot* Bowles  which  Joes|theM»i^hest  credit  to  liis  heart.  When 
he  wus  on  his  passage  to  Spain^  one  of  thie  dflficcfs  who  had 
bitravcd'hlur/,  and  was  probably  going  to  receive  the  reward 
of  li's  treachery.  Tell  into  the  water.  The  Spai^ish  sailors 
seeVneJ  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  his  ashislaacc.  Bowles  was  sit- 
tiijg  at  I  he  poop  of  ihe  sTup  in  d^.'ep  rrflcrtjon  ;  t>ut  he 
no  sooaer  perceived  the  miscreant  who  had  belrny^d  hiui 
£U'U2gling  w  V}  the  waves  than  he  plunged  into' the  sea_,ar»xl 
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rM^h^  l^f?  At  th^  oH^t^H^ni  wli^o  ti^  ii«A  reaiy  lo  mvk*  He 
l|ri^Mgt^>^  W'^  M>  U^^  ai^e,  of  ^he  «||ip»  »a(l  ttiicl  toiKl  enough  to 
\^  ^9r4  b^y.  ibie  .«ri)9l^  crew,  ^  1  ought  perb^pt  tQr^Heog^ 
.  Your  p^*^<iy  ;  kv^^  *livey  ^od  ret^AMoibier  iliat  yoq  ow^  your 
lifp  fq  the  mau  whom  you  hav^  cWpriyed  oi  libt^rty/ 

We  h^ye  tieeo  a  good^eal  amua^  wUii  M.  Per/iu  d«  Lac'a 
VftveU,  ami  we  hop^.tbal  wc  have. not  Ue«n  retnU^ia  pr^* 
Tiding  sqqa^  entertaimn^at  foroqr  readera.    The  Fre^ob  ^el-r 
4otp  £^U  ^  ipukt-  good  tcaveU^ra^  and  the  present  avlhpr  wiU 
i0,.ibj3  re^p^t  be  t'pofl^  by  no  meaoa  iofecior  to  the  r^si  ol. 
Jtu$  ooqo^tryni^n. 


Aat.  X.  ZUs  IXkcii\itk  GenSratricet;  nu  da  Cu//«  duPhaUat, 
chez  ic9  Anciem  et  ie$  Modtrues ;  tfc. 

Ot$  tie  BMiHiii€$wkickprc$itiedover  Generation,  or  a  Fiewof 
tiu  fVonkfi^J  fke  FhaUus,  among  the  AnciettU  and  Ma^ 
,<ierjt9i>    JMfa.     iW«i.     ]806«     Imported  by  Decoachy..     - 

"''MYTHQLOGrCA  L  researches  ar^  so  intiipa^ly  I[)l^.nde4 
with  the  tiisiory  of  mankind,  they  bayesucb  an  immediate  ten-: 
dency  to  elucidate  the  ancient  writers  whose  works  are  com^ 
do^'ii  to  usj  and  by  tr^iciug  similarities  of  religious  notions 
lb  afford  a  clue  for  discovering  thq  connection  and   filiattoti 
oFdiHerent  nations^  timt.no  one  wb9  wishes  well  to   science 
yotild   willingly  obiilrtjct  their  course  in  any   brttnch.     Yet 
subjects  such  us  compose  t^e  present w oik ^  afFoid  so  degrad- 
ing a  picture  of  the  hii  map  species^  and    when   fuJ lowed    up 
ifi  their  minuter  details  are  .s<o  r^volt'tn^  lo   the   cl^ticacy  o/ 
tiioQcrn  IdeLxs,  that  some  have  though i   the   omect   pursued 
scarcely  woilh  the  sacri^ce  of  de;cency  unavoidaUlj    attend- 
if)g  ibe  pursuit.     We  know  of  one  and  only  one  method  of 
,  yecouciljne  this  differt-nce,  wHicb  is,  to  write  such   lucubra- 
lion;^  in  a  language  inaccessible  to  tho<^L'  who    lui^ht    be  in 
danger  of  corrm^jiion  by  reading*  ihem  ;   apd    we  wish  o^r 
yoiie  were  strong  enough  to  induce  antiquarians)  iii  futuise 
%o  treat  these  suhjetts  in  Latin^   and  to  conifine    ttjeoi  to 
the  transactions  ofa  :^ociety,  or  a  body  of  similar  researches, 
rather  than  send   them   forth   in  a  popular   form  like   Uie 
present*     The  author  m  his  preface,  anticipahog  the   objec- 
tions of  those  who  may   c^uote  against  him   the  maxim  of 
Isocrute^,  that  what  is  shameful  lo  be  done  is  shameful  to  be 
*  sJTioken,  contends  that  the  maxim  is   not  applicable   to   his 
work^     '  because^  the  institutions,  idols^  and  ceremonies  of 
which  he  treats  were  and  still  are  very  decorous  (Ircs-hou- 
.  »ctesj[,  being  ibings  co^isecralcd  lo  religion,  and  objects  gf 
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9Sm  rtnenion  ^f  msny  tuitkNit  ^killing  a^  ixithg  neriev  of 
ages/    A  8i1>y  trgoMeiil,  vince  iiy  hw  o«rn  «^fifltf^H  4h«  4)li- 
gtnalTeiigiduB  rniibtom  signified  hf  thteirtftogilftiti^  >imft|S:es  ^ 
wiEis  soon' forgotten  and  delMaed  by   Uie  iinpuiH?  mixtare  <ff 
human  pa6sio»«^<89^  p.  \94^xtole). 

But^  not  to  pursue  this  fortlier,  we  ■sli^ll  only  add  in  gene- 
ral that  wc  bighiydisttppTdv*  the  ft^m  in  whitjhlhw  w<irki»  ■ 
pufaflished^atid  that  in  many  pHrta  of  ft  the  writer  dw^Hs  and 
expatiates  on*  the  brutal  terernoriies  of  his  Dvtfliit«s-G^n6- 
retrice^^  as  well  as  others  very  distantly  conneiDt^  mih 
them,  with  considerable  com^lnccocy.  We  r^fer  rtioi'e  par-v 
ticuiarlj  to  his  14th  an^l  15th  chapters^which  djetajl  many  j?us- 
toinsaiid  institutions  of  later  a§t^s,  that  have  equalled  if  riot 
surpassed  in  indecency  the  ceieinoniesof  tbePhaiius.  He  had 
proved  to  a  certainty  that  in  various  inatane^s^  as  the  Fas^ 
cina,  ilie  Mandragor«,  and  tlie  ^«i«voto*B  of  laookkh  ifili«ii|^' 
the  solemnities  of  the  PhaJius  hate  been  pneseaved*^uiMler 
various  4XKidificatioiis»  atnl  that  St.  Fouitn,  Sl  Reiie^  &c, 
have  supplied  the  place  of  the  old  god  ot  gnrdeJis.  B^tit^ 
lest  any  doubt,  it  seems,  should  rest  in  the  mind  ot  the  tra- 
der, all  Che  monastic  bestialities  must  be  raked  up  together 
and  presented  in  one  view,  to  exhibit  a  nau^eout  ^nd  Ivornil 
contrast  between  the  purity  of  christianityj  as  it  came  irom 
its  founder,  and  the  impurities  of  its  professors  a  century  or 
two  ago.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  praspectiVt^  View 
of  times  to  come,  we  think  it  nut  imposfclble  that  &o me  fix- 
ture antiquarian  may  offer  it  as  an  lirgument  of  tlie  luiju^ifect^ 
degree  of  delicacy  existing  in  our  Limes,  that  sucti  a  f'^iieU 
as  the  present  was  published  in  a  living  language,  antf  p^tf- 
enily  endured. 

Haying  said  thus  much,  and  perhaps  more  thati  ffiiougfl, 
*dn  the  author's' manner,  ive  shutl  proceed  lo  his  matter,  arid 
?h  this  respect  we  acknowledge  wit!i  pleAstire  that' lie  disco- 
Vers  consideiab'le  learning  and  ingenuity.  He  derUcs  tbe 
Phallus  from  a  celestial  source,  aud  traces  it  fo  saU^isfti,  or 
the  worshipof  the  lieavenfv  bodies,  which  so  long  fqmcd  aa 
essential  part  of  fhe  Eastern  devotion.       *  .        ' 

'.A  *  AhfHii  4500  years  ago  the  8UD,  in  coiBequence  of:fi^thirri  tpstt 
vt'the  iHsvgli»tiun  ut  the  cartbv  wbtcln  prociucea  the  preciskiu  of  the 
equv£iu]^ei»,  was  at  the  vurnal  cquiiiux  in- (that  mgn  oft  the  jutiiac 
vibicb  is  calk'd  the  iiuU,  The  sign  of  th/^  coi^stHldiivn  wiujph 
bore  this  name,  rc|ircseate4  up<)i)  urtiticiiil  TiiKiik^Qs,  \y^s  Ciiiv>iUered 
as  the  symbol  of  tbe  vtrnal  sun,  fin^d.  of  its  rcgjepeiatiaginfiuwi^^c  on 
nature. 

♦       ♦♦♦»♦♦'♦' 

'  The  cnthu-iiiiitic  tkvotion  for  the  sign  of  the  spring  equinox,  was 
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4«»    QniAt^Ii&bdtkt^tMafpnMkd^^^ 

pffL^^^i)di«(9»l%ii[Jvfbttt^. living  imil.iii'fifoce88.6f  Qnt  olytmtd 
dlv!^  honours,  and  was  worshipped  ai  a  god,  under  the  luunetiof 


'  The  jyinQt0/(^ufi<(ys  whi(Qb  «)»)Y<it^  th^  dgnvi  ii»  bitU  t9,th«'niDfc«f 

i^,g99v  PX^^^>^^  ^be  f^mf  boiwur  ibr  H^  stgp  oC  the  ht^^tmi.  Thabe 
two  signs ^qualjy  indicated  ihe.rpturu  of  the  spring. :  they  ha^  the 
same  lot,  and  bore  xin^  5{une,naniQ  ;  but  tbey  wore  worsbipjped  Jn 
different  towns.  Thus  the  vernal  sun  was  emblematically  repi^u^- 
tfed  by  two  living  animals.  *the  sacred  goat  was  adored  under  the 
^mcof  Panat  Mendes,  the  name  of  which  town,  says  Herodotus, 

si^ifics"in  the  Egyptian  language,   a  gcat Hence  it  is  that 

•Jtipifei*  Ahtmon  borip  thelionisof  a  ram,  that'Pan  had  the  Kgsand 
feet  ofa  goat;  aiid^omeftm^  its  eats  and  its  horns  :  and  for  the 
«aiBe  reason,  Bacehus,  one  (*f  the  sun  gods,  was  often  represented 
4nth-4be  bmd  of  thoheavenly  bull,  dr  only  with  Its  b^His,  amd  «on^. 
MiesMritk  hi  ie^t.  Pram  tbrs  OBUse  he  wa&often  named,  among  ffte 
^rfeki^aod  Roioaiis,  Bacchus  Tauricornis  or  Tauriforniis.  liveae 
^gures  were,  it  is  true,  roonst?ouft;  but  their  monstrosity  hM  ^ 
mysterious  ipotivef  and  with^t  it  the  idol  would  have  signified  no- 
tjhji^g  more  ^l^»u^  «an/  , 

The  symbolical  representation  of  the  fecundating  influence 
i)f  the  sun  m  sprint  was  moreover  expressed  by  a  particular 
disproportion  which  need  not  be  named.  In  process  of  time 
"ilthe  Piic^llus  was  separated  froni  the  symbolical  animal^  and 
•fyprsbippedeitb^r  independently  or  affixed  to  an  idol  in  the 
Jbuman  forna,  occasionally  beautified  with  the  ears^  or  horQfi, 
or  feet  of  a  quadruped.  In  this  progress  it  passed  wiih 
the  Qreel(s.ii^tq  ^iyiaities  of  different  names,  according  to 
the  dirfereiit  ^ituji^ons  ip  which  the  statue  was  placed.  In 
the  meadows  and  fields,  i^  ^ssum^d  the  name  of  Pan;  in 
the  forests  or  mountainsj,  it  became  Faunus,  Sylvanus,  or  a 
Sai^r^  in  v\i^eyards  it'w.is  Bacchus;  in  the  boundaries  of 
lands,  in  the  public  roads,or  at  tbe  entrance  of  houses^  the 
same  Phallic  idol  received  the  title  of  Hermes  or  Ttrminui; 
and  lastly,  when  erected  in  gardens  and  orchards,  it  consti- 
tuted tbe  god  of  gardens  or  Priaphs.  This  last  title  tbe 
author  derives,  after  the  learned  but  fanciful  Count  de  Gebe* 
Jin,  from  |;ri  or  jt^rc,  which  in  the  Oriental  languages  signi« 
fies  principal  or  Hrst  source,  and  opis,  which  means  chief, 
father,  or  master.  In  these  derivations,  however,  there  is 
Tiothingsure  or  certain,  nor  does  the  author  lay  any  great 
weight  upon  them.  In  all  the  above  forms,  it  is  ob^jerv- 
^ble  that  llie  fcrliliziug  and  «;vnial  iiifliiencc  of  the  sun,  ll^e 
prigiuul   souxct  of  tbe  pha'ius,  is  not  lust  sight  of.     T^i^ 
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i4erfv^  a|'pi:otifi€  virtue 'from  tfae  p»eaeii98>«f  ttanandtei 

The  same  sjcnbolj  separate  and  reduced  to  a  smaTl  ^ti, 
was  considered  aa  a  talisman  oi\amulet,  was  .afterwards  aus* 
peoded  at  the  necks  of  women,  and  infants^  as  a  coUntef* 
charm  agaibBt  the  effects  of  feseinmiott.  in  this  Htst^  form, 
iihaseome  doHrn  taJaterage»;tind  tooltUie  i^ame  of/2fs^^ 
•or  fefieiDa.  Appended  toidds  or  in  the  shrines  of  Priapns 
•o^  any  other  healing  ^od.  it  becomes  an  offering  or  an  ex  VQto. 
'In  this  form  likewise  it  has  desceuded  to  times  not  far  ra- 
mote  from  our  own,  and  vocuxweve  presented  ^^rtb^ut  oi^iqi^ 
ber  to  St.  Foutia  and  the  restof  tbe  saints  wltahave;^pphfid 
the  place. of  the  pagap  Pbailic  deiiies. .  Nor  are  QosXomi&f 
this  kind  yet  suholly  extinct  in  some  parUi>f  Italy.  ,     .    *  .* 

^or  was.tkls  ail  :  every  thi^g  which  boce^or  ooald  hyfi^L 
wanton  imagination  be  iaocied  to  bear  nmy  resooibhnicl^'ili 
form  to  the  rPhalluaj  was  conceived  to  have  a  (virtue  in  pif^ 
venting  t(ie evil  effects  of  incantation  and  fascini^tion,^  This 
explains  a  passage  in  the  second  satire  of  Persiu^,  which 
Casauoon,  Koenig,  and  his  be.^t  interpreters  hare  umtakefi. 
Describing  the  ceremonies  of  lustration  practised. on  anin^ 
iant  by  the  superstitious  gossi[f«  he  says^ 


frontemque  atquo  uda  lai>plla 


lafanii  digito,  et  lustralibus  ante  salivis 
Expiat. 

The  learned  reader  will  easily  interpret  the  worits  whidi 
are  printed  in  italics,  on  the  principles  which  bate  been 
mentioned* 

The  author  traces  this  worship  through  all  its  different 
abapes  and  modifications  in  different  and  distant  ages  kpiSi 
countries ;  from  tne  '  high  places'  <)[^Baal,  whose  wot;ship« 
pers  ^  burnt  incense  to  the  suq^  moon^  and  stars  and  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven/ (Kings,  ii.  23.)  to  the  Lingam  of  the  In- 
dians; from  the  Adonis  of  Phoenicia,  the  Asiarlp  or ,  Venus 
of  Biblos,.  the  Thammuz  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Chsmios  of  tlic 
Moabites,  tfie  Atis  of  the  Phrygians,  to  the  pnlUmr  or  com- 
posite order  of  the  Phallus  which  is  the  symbol  under  whicli 
the  Brahmans  worship  their  God  Chivaty  the  Mutinus  i^r 
Tutinusof  thejloraans,  the  Fncco  of  the  Saxons,  and  tUo 
Tiazolteuti  of  the  Mexicans,  among  whom  also  the  sun  was  lUur 
principal  diA'inity,  and  the  worship  of  the  Phallus  was  founil 
associated  with  that  of  the  fountain  of  light. 

We  ha>fe  thus  given  the  beads  of  the  present  writer'^  sys- 
tem with  all  the  brevity  and  delicncy  which  the  subject 
^puld  admit.     One  circumstance  is  very  striking  iu  the  his- 
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tOify  of  ibt»  ^^;caclmg  brlinchofiikilatxy,.whseh  \%^hom^fWf 
rapidly  onecorvupikM)  followed  another  in  the  Phallic  wof- 
ship.  First  the  bull  and  the  goat  are  simply  zodiacal  signs, 
then  are  taken  as  symbols  of  tlie  vivifying  power  of  the  son 
when  be  enters  those  signs;  then  these  symbolical  figures 
are  converted  into  living  animals ;  then  figitres  of  f>arti- 
cular  parlft  of  Ihese  aoiinals  are  manufactored  as  obfccia 
of  worship;  these  ate  affixed  to  hmnan  idols,  or  are  sapai- 
rately  applied  to  the  most  brutal  purposes:  *  Ocorvsein 
terras  animaset.cGelestium  inanes!'  When  man  once  de» 
parts  from  the  simplicity  of  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  wlio 
^ajl  9Ct  limits  to  his  career  ? 

A  remarkaNe  instance  of  popish  and  pagan  compoekion, 
, occurs,  (p,  82.)  in  an  extract  from  Sonoerat's  Travels  in 
India*  The  Indians  have  a  custom  of  wearing  on  thek 
ttecksaa  amulet,  called  a  7ii/^,on  which  are  engraved  cer- 
Ufip  hieroglyphics  representing  the  Liogham  or  Puli^iao, 
which  we  may. call  the  simple  or  compound  Phallms. 

*A  Capuchin  missionary/  says  tins  traveller,  *  had  a  violeirt  quarrel 
urth  the  Jesuits  of  Pondicberj^  which  was  carried  before  the  tfr!m- 
nals.  The  Jesuits,  very  tolerant  when  toleration  favoured  theft 
mnbttious  desi^s^  had  not  opposed  the  ab^ve  mentioned  custcmi.  M, 
de  TournoD)  Apostolic  Legate  of  the  holy  see,  determhivdnotro  trvis 
oil  such  a  suLject,  ainl  BOt  bting  very  fsmd  of  the  j^^tH  vigorottslj 
prohibited  the  Talj/,  ^d  ordered  the  Christii^ii&of  (odia  lo  c&rry  in 
its  stead  a  cross  or  a  medal  of  the  V^irgin.  The  lodt^iv^  attached 
to  their  old  habits,  refused  to  make  the  change  prescribed*  The 
mibsi^naneai*  fearing  lest  thry  should  lose  the  fruits  oi  their  zmlI  and 
see  the  number  of  their  new  converts  fall  off„eutered  iota  a  compo- 
sition with  the  Indian  Christians,  and  agreeJ  that  thoaceiorth  the 
l/Wy  should  be  marked  with  a  crosit.  By  thi^  afraog^caeBt*  the  tvo 
symbols  were  combined.'  ^ 

In  reading  the  above,  it  occurred  to  our  memory  to  Iiaipe 
seen  a  similar  instance  of  the  auialgamatiun  of  IncUan  pa^ 
vkm  and  papal  Christianity  in*  a  collection  of  emhiazotiied 
Indian  paintings  brought  over  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  ainct 
become  a  professorin  one  of  our  nnivrrsities,  and  now  m 
his  fjosscssio:^  Oneof  these  prtintMjj;:^  represents  the  Virgta' 
Mary,  whom  they  nwlurally  understood  from  ihc  mifsion;*- 
ries  to  be  tlic  principal personagx:  in  their  reh^inn^  enthroned 
in  the  middle,  all  in  Ian  I  Je>«us  standing  on  tffe  left  ;  while  oa 
her  right  hand  stands  a  fii»«re  thntinTiy  be  taken  either  far  an 
O'd-man  or  «n  post,  and  which,  \Te  suppose,  r-pre^ent?  the  god 
Chivcn.  f  loin  this  we  mny  learn  hoar  impos^ible  ft  is  to  im- 
plant Christianity,  evenin  its  purer  forms,  without  first  prepar* 
mg  the  mind  and  reducing  it  lo  somedegreeof  culiiYation:  and 
how  necessary  it  is^  previously  to  the  attempt  at  propagating 
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oHfTtligkin  anumc^u  bftiibaroi;^  people,  to  send  a  iore«^atine« 
ta:pr«pare  the  way  by  laying  theax^  at  tlie-  rooi  of  (he  Ireet 

A^T.  XI. — Tab/^ufi  fles  Revohttions  d{i  Sj/stimc,  Politique  dc 
I*  Europe,  4c  puH  la  Jin  da  quinziime  iSiccU,  6ic, 

pidun  <if  the  J^evolutiom  in  ilu  pojificai  Sjf^um,  oJ\  Europe 
frQm  the  End  of  tht  1  Uh  C€f\t{inyi     lift  FrtdnricA^-iUoii^ 
'4  FjoM.  Spo.     Bediq. .   1 80S—  \  Si)o.    luoponcii  by  Uecoiw 
chy, 

NATIONS  oogbt  lo  be  considered  ia  respect  of  each 
olher  onty  as  individuals  bound    by  a  varietyof  moral  and 
80ciaV  liei;   and' as  individnais  WtW  never  be  gailiy  of  any 
infractions  of  justrt^ce  or  harnanityi   who  act  toWutds  b^her 
iodivid^s  Ks  ihey  wduld  wish  liiat  other  individuals  shoold 
act  towards  them  in  the  like  cif c«im«tances ;  so  no  state,  ot 
a^gr^gatedpohiical  IndividiTal,  which  made  the  same  precept 
the  rule  of  its  proceediogfj  woold  ever  vioKite  the  rights  or 
hvdi^peiuieQce  of  any  other  8tate4     fiut  as  the  roiers  vf  na- 
t^on^^  by  whatever  name  tbey  nmy  be  oalled,  or  Ai^biitever 
9>ay  be  the  form  of  government  which  they  administer^  are, 
]ike  the  people  tr bom  they  govern,  directed  more  by  pasgion 
tkan  by  pr0ceptvand  by  ambitious  or  iotereatfed*  thm  moral 
ewisiderationa^  thi#  greal  law  of  ootioii  which  God  ha«  writ- 
len'oD  tbn  hen^t,  hair  never  ]^t  been  ftmnd  the  princip)e*by 
whfi(^  nkition^iarve  beendireotetl  in  their  conduct  toHvarch 
eacholh^r.  Indeed,  statesmen  in  general  have  proctised  with- 
out repugnance  a  system  oHraud  and  cruelty  \vhich  is  utterly 
at  v&riance  with  every  isentiment  of  justice  aitd  huu^atiity;  and 
in  public  life  those  duties  s^em  to  be  violated  witlrout  shame^ 
of  which   the   neglect   in  private  seldom  fdih  to  produce 
oblo^y  4nd  di^g/bcev  '  In.  private  life  it  is  thought  base  to 
ietl  a  tie)  faltefaood  ««ran  ifiiptHation'whrch  isfettwflh  pan- 
ga«?y  <uid  beard  with  diadai^n ;  but  in   the  kvlert^ttrs^  of 
'Mates/m  the  discussions,  of  nKfHSters,  and  the  ne^ociations 
of  ambassadors,  t»  juggle,  to-tricky  to  eqaivoiL*ate-v  to  Me,  ai^ 
4eeroed  honourable  accomplishments;  oa  vfWteix^,  when  soc- 
cessfulfy  exerted,  the  highest  praise  is  sure  to  be  bestowed. 
An  able  iiegocifator  and  a  perfidious  hypocrite  have,  in  the 
historiea  of  modem  cabinets,  been  rarefy  found  i^icongruoua 
or  discordant  terms.     What  political  system,  from   which 
any  goodoan  be  deiiived,  or  any  thing  like  stability  be  ex* 
pected,  can  ever  be  founded  on  such  a  total  <ik^reliotion  and 
ilagrant  contempt  of  ail^  that  ia  most  sacred  and  must  dear  ko 
the  (ruly  wise  and  gooif? 

The  rights  of  nations,  however  complex  and  obscure  they 
may  seem;,  are  quite  dear  and  palpabte  to  Ibe  unprejudiced 
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rnnii  nmA  th^  oiDrituded  hesri.    If  stltetpyeii  w«i$  pliifi 
CbrUriaii  moratial^  io&tcad  of  loquacious  jugglers,  aU  tbo 
di^ute^.  wbi|:b  can^  j^v^(  ^ii^a,  re«(Mecttiig>.ach  rigbu  WpaUl 
he  easily  determined,  and  the  *  ju$  geoliuixi'  would  be  fea»- 
diljr  deduced  from  the  simple  precepts  of  the  gospeL    Bnl 
the  lavv  wbicii  seem$  to   be  the  paramount  criterion  of  right 
^mong.  sU>tf«8,  is  the  )aw  of  force;  and  there  has  seldom 
been  fo«ud  any  state  which  has  ivanted  vice  to  counsel  aod 
audacity,  to  attempt  wbat  it  has  bad  force  to  execale.     In 
litigated  questions  of  right  between   individuals,  there  is  a 
superior  {>ower   vested,  in  the  state^  to  which   the  parties. 
i>3;Lfy.app^'d»'and  by  wbicb  Uie  contested  claims  may  be  settler} 
aiQvordLug  to^  the  d^cisa^nso^*  reason  and  of  equity.  Id  do  well 
^vemet^  stale  cai^  the  btioo^  oppress  tb^  weak,  or  forcf^ 
t'tinstktuterigiit^  .  The  pai^'>ioua  oj'  individuals  are  m^de  t^i 
6Vibaii4(toU)e.u^ulbvf  »tymf  tiiibjunaid*  wbosi)  decrees  are,,  in  ^ 
great  measure>  the  rebvU.  of  abstract >  onefOpi^sioaed  truti)» 
Herp  force,, instead  of  bafifig  the  Judge,  jsempioyeid  ouJy#$ 
^^\^  fj^afar^iee ^'  right.  ;  'ri>e  force  of  ajl  .se<jure*,tl>»,,jygbi* 
5»i^v^ry;  indixidiijiL.   Sofiije*ihij)g  sitvijar,,  \p  .this  i^  jWaut^ug 
iu.ordfrjp.^jcwre  the  x\^\\).%  and.  inde.j^ei^dftu^ja  .^,  uatioujs^ 
aud  to  prev.^o^  the  fttrpng^iVvuai oppressing. ihe  vfe^..  Wbat 
j^v^viowiito.jlie^iMinpus  it;vpJoii0ii  «^f  i!eVQji^VwwVi*i#n«s^ci|>k^. 
io^t-i-^^ce.w^.ieiiued  *Mii>!^,baWwj;e  «Jf.|4>w^r;,Mm^.i»^viaft^^ 
Hiemurjs  tljia  ,teivdeac>'i^wd  •pprwiiii^tieilitbis  wA*    Xkp 
.8y^te<9  ^»s  i^dee^l  not  weiy,. perfect  ju  4*4=  kinri*;;  xh^m  Mt^ 
jaqt  ^q^cjent  cohesion  in  tii«  partts,.  nor  tu»ijjr.3t^,tb<^4^]an^^ 
but  i»till  it  was  better  than  no  system  at  aJl  v^a^djf  uiii^re^  wisr 
dors,. more  disinterestedness,  aud  mpre  vjrtu,e^ bad  ibeen  d}s^ 
j>layed  l>y  those  who  were  eixlrusted  wi^b  »Jtie,exe.<fMU<>o,i>f  ily, 
the  destructive  rayagesof  th^  Ficeoth  revolution  n^ht  bave 
been  pre.v^nted^  and  the  equiUbrjiUtn  of  i^ftr^^^opowjEgr  bavfs 
sii,U  becAi  (preserved.     CivtU^ti<»[i  (i^oMld  h^Me^.k^Rl^.«^xapQ- 
ing  with  steady  and  rapid  ,^Midea,.a»od  Em^qpH  >|jWAid 4^9^ at 
this  moment iiav^*  been   ibre^Mte^cd  w.i^li  a^.po$t^iUPt«B.aad 
overwi^eiaung  despotism.  '  Of  thjs  ^s^n^  v4,.y;lM^'il.  we  ^fe 
speaking,  the  object  wa^  U^  preYent  avy  on^^sM^tp  fipiii. ac- 
quiring a  preponderaacp  .qf  power  nbich  i#igbj>  etidaiiger 
the  sj^curity  of  the  resi..   liefcwe  tjie,  ije.t^h.reyv^tign  i^- 
rope  might  be  said  to  c^uiaiji  |iye  {lrfttiM^'.l?*A^^^'r^;enf;b  of  . 
wiiKfh   was  .inclined  to  watcli.»Ab.u  Si;vuiini*ipg  jealousy 
the  mt>^ioris  of  tiicrest.     Xbtse.gr^^at  power$  «eoe4  as  f^en- 
trai  puinu/  cxr  points  of  proteclnm  aiid  u^ion  tp  Uiy,  !^ul>qr- 
diuatc  5^lyU^•  .  'i be  \ii\Vi  .wh^:h  thcp  h^pefj^d.v^ure  ^^Idoqi 
fatai  tu  ihf  belhgerent  parties  or  to.tbpir  aHi^^.-rhe.b^jance 
ot  power  \KvU>. considered  in  the  tA'^.iu^^iuf  p^a^:^.:   ,|l<tosMbiit~$  . 
w(jc  Ur/iM4|al^fi  by  fliMitfalrt'^^UtujUiw^  mid  j«^li)tt^ie^^,^i»t;«t; 
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itppetsed  hy  common  sacrifices.  There  was  indeednoac- 
tOttl  sovcreigo  trihuHai  Ici  which  Jrtates  coaW  refer  tterr  (irs- 
puted  claims,  or  wltichdiey  caaW  invoke  to  settle  ihehr  in^ 
cipient  animosities  ;  but  there  certninly  was  a  sort  of  tJict^ 
agreement  among  all  the  Eurbj^ean  powers  co  preveht  the 
dao^eroos  ascendant  of  any  particHlaif  (kvtrer,aniJ  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  by  repressing  the  inordinate  rapa- 
city of  every  part.  Several  instances  might  indeed  be  ad- 
d*iced,  but  none  more  striking  than  the  dismemberment  of 
Potand,  in  which  there  was  a  most  impoHlic  departure  frota 
the  spirit  of  this  system  ;  and  in  which  other  powers,  who, 
by  remonstrance  or  by  force,  might  have  prevented,  etthek-' » 
through  indolence  or  timidily  connived  at  the  unpr'mdpied * 
spoliation  and  utter  subversion  of  dn  indiependent  state.  TiH*' 
present  servile  humiliation  of  Austria  is  a  wdi*merited  pu-' 
irishment  for  the  part  which  she  bore  in  that  foul  transgress* 
«ion  of  potiticai  morafily, 

The  rights  of  nations,  like  the  rights  of  individuals,  when' 
they  are  forcibly  attacked,  cannot  be  protected  witboat 
iSorce.  But  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  between- a  weaker  Mi  a 
atfotiger  nation,  how  is  force  to  be  prevented  fr(>ta*bv^r- 
poivering  right  ?  Tins  can  be  done  only  by  a  solemn,  com- 
pact between  nations,  to  pre*vent  injustice  and  oppression; 
and  to  rescue  the  weak  from  the  tyrannical  ontrage  of  the* 
strong.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessaty  that'Eti- 
rope  should  be  divided,  as  it  was  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, among^a  nnmber of  pt^Wers,  between  whom  thefrshould 
in  some  measure  be  an  equilibriurti  of  strength,  or  at  least  in 
which'  one  should  not  have  such  a  prepotidetance  as  to  be 
superior  to  the  contronl  of  the  rest,  and  consequently  to  en- 
danger their  security.  Where  one  nation  attains  such  a  gi- 
gantic excess  of  power  as  is  at  present  possessed  by  France, 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  other  states  must  in  a  grenc 
measure  depend  ori  her  forbearance ;  and  every  pag^  of  his- 
tory will  teach  us  that  no  nation  will  long  be  free  which  holds 
its  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  another ;  for  the  cupidity  of 
$tites.  Tike  that  of  individuals,  is  seldom  restrained  by  any 
other  consideration  than  the  consciousness  o?  incapacity. 

M.  Ancillon  justly  remarks,  that  nations  are  in  a  state  of 
nature  with  respect  to  eadh  other.  There  is  no  social,  no 
moral  confederacy  among  them  for  reciprocal  security,  for 
the  protection  of  right  and  the  punishment  of  wrong.  Hence 
wars  are  perpetuated,  and  an  interval  of  peace,  though  onlr 
for  the  «pace  of  twenty  years,  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the 
annals  of  any  country.  In  Order  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
injustice,  so  injurious  to  the  progress  of  civih:;it«on  and  the 
Uappioess  of  mankind,  Henry  lV\  pf  Jpruf-ceprcjjccted  a  (;ou- 
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g^ssjof  niatidms^,  t6vhfeH  they aihould  subfTftitth^ir dfff^i^^hcj^ 
by  which  war&«hoafd   be  preveated  and' pedce  preserveo. 
*nm  plan  was  more  folly  develo(>ed  bjr  St.  Pierre;  but  19 
thepfre9efitstet6r>f'Earof>e  there  seem  altnost  insuperable 
diffictiltieb  tirtbe  waiy  af  its  execution.   Tffe  number  of  10- 
dependeat  stakes  is  every  day  becornlhg  )es& ;  aod  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  the  whole  of  Euro{ie  may  in  no  long 
8paee  of  time  be  swallowed  up  in   tw6  great  monarchies, 
those  of  Russia  and  of  Frafice.    These  two  colossal  powers 
nay  perhaps  unite  to  crush  and  to  dismember  all  the  inter* 
vening  states  ;  to  parcel  out  the  land  und  the  s^ ;  an4  af- 
terwards engage  in  th^  most  tremendous  wars,  till  only  one 
po#«r  is  left  to  be^ride  the   Euroi>ean,  if  not  tbe  A^ktic 
world.     Heaven  avert  a  catastrophe  so  fatal  to  the  best  hi' 
terests  of  man  !  But  if  those  governments  which  are  still  le(t 
uDtabihied  by  the  domineering  ambition  of  Prance  or  of  Rus- 
sia, will  not  rouse  from  the  torpor  of  rnaction  and  the  delu- 
aioBS^of  folly  and  of  pride ;  if  they  will  not  stdopt  before  it  be 
too  Tate  tbe  tnost  salutary  reforms,  and  found  their  security 
on  tbe  oiriy  solid  busis  of  the  most  comprehensive  civil   and* 
reUgious  liberty,  all  is  lost !  ! !   A  nation  of  freemen^  who^ 
interests'  are  perfectly  identified  with  those  of  their  rbleirgr, 
will  piesent  an  impenetrable  front  to  any   hordes  of  s1av^4 
ibat  maybe  sent  against  them.    Both  antient  and  modent 
history  will  teach  us  that  there  is  no  obstacle  whfch  the  en- 
th^asm  of  liberty  will  not  overcome.    There  is  somethidg 
m  the  very  air  of  frcedofu  which  renders  those  who  breatbe 
it  irresistibly  strong  and  invincibly  boM.     It  is  the  6rtty  at- 
mosphere which  is  fit  for  the  respiration  of  rational,  of  mo* 
ral,  and  kmmorlal  man. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  wAs  nothing' 
like  a  political  system  in  Europe.  Since  that  time  some  par- 
tial attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  thfe'  recurVence  of 
force  in  ihedis^putes  of  nations^  at^d  to  maintain  a  deeree  of 
order  and' harmony  by  a  well-balanced  equilibrium  orpower. 
Various  treaties  and  alliances  have  been  entered  into  with 
this  view  ;  and  commerce,  all  whose  tendencies  and  opera- 
lions  are  q^*  a  pacific  nature,  had  eXcited  inf  some  measure  a 
common  feeling  of  interest  among  the  different  states.  M, 
uAncillon's  work  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  spirit,  system,  and 
occurrences  of  the  times  from  the  close  of  the  15th  to  that 
of  the  18th  century. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  three  epochs,  1st,  from 
1492  to  1618  ;  from  the  wars  of  Charles  Vllf.  in  Italy, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  This  period 
comprehends  the  wars  of  Charles  VIII.  and  of  Louis 
XII.  in  (laly  ;    the  feign  of  Charles  V,  from  1515  to  \o56; 
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iheiMrklUio  gr^toes&of  Sptiii,  which  aei  witb  PfaiUip  If., 
Mtt  the  increasing  power  of  ^France^  Secood  ^ocb  from 
l6lB  to  i715,^or  (tqm  tbe  thirty  years'  war  to  the  peaeedf 
Kastadt  and  the  death  of  Louis XIV.  In  this  periM  France 
Acquires  a  preponderance  of  power,  and  beoocnes  for  a  tnne 
•  the  arbitress  of  £arope.  .The  resoorees  pf  Iioois  are  nntltH 
plied  by  the  genius  of  Colbert ;  but  they  are  at  last'  almost 
exhanstcd  by  his  destructive  ainbition  and  his  expeostTe 
wars.  His  progress  iscb^*iied  and  4ns  power  diminished  by 
the  energetic  opposition  of  England^  and  the  taleota  of  Ei^ 
gene  and  of  Marlborough. 

The  third  epoch  extends  from  1714^  to  \7S9,  or  fpocn  tht 
peace  of  Rastadt  to  the  convocation  of  tbe  States  General  in 
France.     This  part  of  the  work  is  not  yet  completed. 

y\moBg  tbe  first  appearances  of  any  thing  like  a  peltticiiA 
system  among  tbe  Luropean  powers  may  be  reekoned  tbe 
Kague  which  was  formed  at  Venice. in  the  year  1495,  to  ex- 
jpelCharles  VIIL  from  Italy.     The   principles  of  what  b 
called  the  bolance  of  power  were  indeed  known  in  Italy  be- 
jfore  they  had  become  ob^cts  of  attention  in  tbe  vest  <Ml  fiu- 
rope.     Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  statea,  which 
were  inspired  with  a  reciprocal  jealousy  and  dread;  which 
accordingly  watched  each  otherlB  motions  with  unceasing  so* 
*  licitude^  and  as>  circumstances  prompted^  forcned  snch  adK- 
'  ances  a^  seemect  most  likely  to  secure  tneir  independence.  Th& 
powers  which  on  the  present  occasion  confederated  afi:ainsi 
Charles  VIII.  were  the   £mperor  Maximilian,  Philip  the 
Fair,  archduke  of  Austria,  sovereign. of  tbe  Low  Coitntrie»^ 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Mi* 
Ian.     The  pope  did  not  openly  declare  in  favour  of  the  coa-^ 
lition^  but  he  secretly  acceded  to  it.  Charles  VilL  intoxicated 
with  false  hallucinations  of  glorv,  and  from  tbe  inexperience 
of  youth  forming  projects  whicn  he  had  not  streneth  to  exe- 
cute, hadconceived  the  design  of  expelling  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  of  re-establishing  the  Greek  empire  in  the  east, 
when  favourable  opportunities  of  gi*atifying  some  minor  ob- 
jects of  ambition  call  him  into  Italy.     He  passes  the  Aips> 
enters  Rome  by  torch-light  in  a  sort  of  military  triumph,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Naples.     But  his  victories  are  of 
short  duration,  and  notwithstanding  the  bravery  which  he 
displayed  at  the  battle  of  Foroo.va,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Apen- 
nines, where,  with  only  IKXX)  troops,  he  defeated  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  he  is  ultimately  obliged  to  abandon  the  country 
which  he  had  so  rapidly  overrun.     The  passion  for  making 
conquest  in  that  delicious  region  seems  to  have  been  inherited 
ly  bis  iiuccessor  Louis  XU.,  who  was  however  far  his  supe- 
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4«r  i»|B»iti*  anrfii^  >4rtuef  jbn^/n.^n  egy  ill  wbicK  R9^ 
wastinode U> ^ousi^tulniost  eutirdy  in  perndj  and  s^ratagefL 
bl&.«tfuable  qiwUli^si,  liis.  iijtegiky,  his  open   and  un^uspi^- 
ciow^-ii^rtoahr  &eryed  tp  render  piai  Uie  dcpe  of  his  con- 
lemporariesu    LouU  makes  three  successive  irru|)tioD3  into 
ital^    Ue  pjqpq&ea  to  divide   the  Neapolitan' dominions 
with  Ferdinand  ihe  Calhqlic^  who  having  readily  acceded 
^aiht^offer^  make*  use  oi*  |Jie  French  troops  to  effect  the 
conqfi^M^aud  oftervv  sird^i  contrives  to  strip  Louis  of  his  share 
9^  the  fi^U.     Suon  after  ini$,  in  1308^  Pope  Julius  II.  sue- 
iceeded  in  i'orming  the  league  of  Cambray,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  di.-cordant  materials. 
fie  eog^ed   tl)e  Emperor  ^laxiniilian,  the    French  king, 
siod  X^erdiuand  the  Catholic,  to  take  up  arms  against  tb^ 
VeQ£t,uu)jr» tj;om  uhoai  the   holy   father   had  formerly  ex- 
j^4i«nced£oine  trivial  mortifications  and  neglects  which  be 
iva^  determined  to  revenge*  .  The  principals  in  this  confe* 
dera<;y,  as  often  happens,  had  much  more  reason  to  be  jea- 
lous of  each  other  than  of  the  power  which  they  had  united 
tode&lrQjjV    Xhislilile  jtate,,  enrici)e4  by  commerce^  and 
.<;herivhiug  the  most  pacific  principles,  makes  the  most  vjgo- 
jfau>fcexertioo3  for  her  safety.     She  braves  the  mjustice  of 
jb^r  eue^)ii^,  and  Itolflly  mtjikes  h^ad  against  the  storm.  Sh^ 
succeeds,  in  detaching  c^me  members  of  the  confederacy. 
4od  the  whole  soon  crumbles  to  pieces.     Pope  Julius  had 
made  it  answer  his  purpose  of  increasing  the  ecclesiastical 
^territory  ;  and  he  remembers  that,  if  it  Iwd  not  been  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  liis  way  by  the  French^  be  would  have 
jbre^pope  ^iglit  }  ears  sooner  than  he  was.     He  would  of 
course  liave  hud  longer  time  ^nd  niore  frequent  opportu* 
juilies  lofgralifvlng  his  .avarice  and  ambition.     This  injury 
>was  uot  to  be  forgiven.    Concealing  tu^  feelings  of  revenge 
uuden  the  pretexts  of  religion,  he  pers^uades   the   Spanish 
iuonarch,  the  J^wiss^  and    the  Venetiaus,  to   unite  against 
Louis;  and  knowing  how  much   mankind  are  deluded  by 
xamcs,  be  gives   to  this  iniquitous^ confed^r^^y  the  tijie  oiF 
'  the  lioJ3\l^ague/     |-ouis  for  some  time  makes  a  powerfuj 
aad  successful  stand  ^ga'uist  his  enemies ;  but.  the  advanta- 
ges vvJjich  his  troops  gained  at   the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
^iolQ,  were  too  dearly  purcha^^td  by  the  death  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  one  oi  the  fairest  flowers  of  chivalry  in  those  da^'s  of 
f^allaut  eutcrpiise  and  higli  atchievement.     He  was  killed 
by  a  pike  while   im|*etuously  pursuing  the  flyiag   enemy. 
,.\Vitli  him  the  fortune  of  Louis  scemecTto  decline.     Henry 
I'llLof  England,  flattered  by  the  caresses  of  the  papacy^  to 
which  be  aftei watds  bccAiue  auch  a  bitter  eiiemyj  and  bop- 
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in^to  secure  the  title  of  Most  CHrisUatr  Ring,  trhtch  the 
King  of  France  was  then  thought  unworthy  to  retain,  ^s  ifi^ 
duced  to  join  the  league,  futimidated'by  defeat;  anddarmed 
b^  the  progress  of  his  enemies,  Louis  eif<^cCs  a  ti?coticfliarion 
with  Leo  X.  ihp  successor  of  Julius,  whorneitber'  ibhertted 
^is  energy  nor  his  resentiiierits.  Thus  #e  se^  that  at  thii 
period  the  political  system,  of  Europe  begad  to  assume 
something  of  a  solid  and  consistent  form;  that  a  greati^ 
intercourse  took  place  between  the  different  couYts,  that  the  ^ 
smaller  powers  sought  protection  in  thenliianceof  tbe  great* 
and  that  the  partial  aggrandisement  of  one  had  begun  to' be 
beheld  with  jealou^iy  and  alarm  by  all. 

Though  the  reign  of  Louis  XU.   had  been  sigoalized  by 
so  many  errors  and  reverses,  yet  so  many  were  his  amiabfe 
qualities  that '  the  good  King  Louis,  the  fatiier  of  his  people, 
is  dead/  was  the  cry  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  no  more.     This  was  not  courtly  adulation 
or.  barren  panegyric,  but   such  praise^  as  consecrates  and 
embalms  the  memory  of  kings.    The  reign  of  Francis,  wba 
succeeded  him,  was  more  splendid  than  wise ;  but  he  still 
appears  a  mos;  estimable  prince,  when  his  eenerosity,   hiis 
openness,  his  romantic  courage,  and  his  exalted  passion  for 
J'enown,  are  contrasted  with   the  less  liberal   policy,  and 
more  sordid  ambition,  with  the  cold  reserve  and  calculatmg 
prudence  of  Charles  V.    his  contemporary  and    his   rival, 
Frances,  as  ambitious  as  his  predecessors  of  making  con- 
quests in  Italy,  marches  an  army  into  that  country;  and 
after  gaining  the  well  fought  battle  of  Marignao,  wh'ich,  in 
the  opinion  of  Marshal  IVivulce,  was  aconftict  of  giants,  he 
acquires  possession  of  the  Milanese.     His  victory  on  this 
Occasion,  when  the  Swiss  infantry  were  for  the  first  lime  de- 
feated, may  t>6  considered  in  some  measure  as  the  canse  of 
his  subsequent  misfortuaes.     It  aggravated  his  passion  for 
war,  and  generated  an  extravagant  confidence,  while  it  in- 
spired his  enemies  with  jealousies  and  fears.     We  shall  next 
£od  Spain,  directed  by  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  acquiring  a: 
great  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  European  power,  hum* 
bling  the  piide  of  France,  and  hersetf  becoming  the  gi^t 
oli[ject  of  universal  inquietude  and  dread.     But  still  the  ener- 
getic union  of  the  inferior  powers  prevents  the  equilibnunt 
from  being  entirety  lost,  and  averts  the  slavery  which  seemed 
to  menace  Europe.'    At  the  age  of  l6,  and  in  the  year  l6Jfl, 
Charles  t>ecame  masrer  of  the   most  extensive  dominions' 
Which  had  been  concentrated  in  one  potentate  since  the  timet^ 
of  Charlemagne.     His  sceptre  at  once  sway '-d  the  Netkter 
Knds;  Spsiin,  Naples/  with  the  recent  disco\'vries  in   Ame-* 
rtcu,  snd  frou^  hii. great  uncle.  M^^cimilinn,  he  d^med  \!i\% 
App.  Vol.  8.  Mm  n         J 
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<^  Ee«d«r«  if  fire,|i|)|:ktge  for  tbemibe  ecHicrMi  vUdi.  «iie 
luithor  haf  diawn .  b4(w«?i»  FraocU  an4  Charles ;  Iwo  ■•»«* 
reigns  wl^oaa  a^ogyuiaiir  eoQflkQti»  wfaose  vaiyiiig  fu«IMt«f 
aad  w()Oieoppo«He  MeaU  f9f  thirty  years.  iateffeaUri  ib« 
Attention- and  divkWd  th^  admitafeioaotfittippe.  "    • 

Without  being  waptit^  ia)»moaBl  bramry,  Charks  M 
Bpipasie«$  tbe  briiUanlcoiiiAge  wliich  ebaractertzed  hts'rital. 
^^  ,fras  not  :an.ad^pt  ui  Ihe  arl  of  war;  but  be  knew  bow^la 
lakp^  tho$e  who  were  adepts ;  and  what  is  mcve  rate,  ba*  dii 
i|Qly  bty  concf^ited  iotarpositioa^  controat  their judgtiieDtarJm** 
puideittv^irppexaiiaiis*    FraJScis,  wbo  was  impetiotttljikTsW' 
qjr,^.imi^gH>atioii»  did  iK>i  oarry  his  views  beyond  Ia0i|taa^ 
S(spC^  .Charlas  atooQ  ^aoce  eatiAMraced  a  vast  wbtolcf   be 
Q9i^^epted.t)Hi  fifUirft  wMb  tbe  preseDt,  and  i]iade*cvea  tb^ 
(j^ljails  p(  bis  {Policy  subordinate  to  geaeral  v«ews*  ^  ttaam 
waj^gfeaVinmi^'oriuiiey  arid  couM  Biaiiiittsl^ener^  iO'Oiftieaf 
dfcupastances.    These  Cbarlas  empbyed  all  faisarttafm^ 
\pu  y  au4  ^afteiEwards  preserved    tbe  tttmost  |»reactica^,4Bf 
ivimliQ  t|ie  most  difficult  siMiatioos*   Pleasove  oMde  Fcancis 
(oftS^'^y^^y  tt^Ag  else^  aod  gaiaty^watbiasolaee  wboitaU 
Wftslpsu    C^arle^  was  aotan  eneioy<lon(deasove^  bit  bia- 
p^a^arespactaJuog  of  tbe  nature  of  bis  i«0BperameiiMiKm 
n^'ked  by  a.- considerate  moderackm :  iie  wasvaSberckMidily; 
serene  than  lumioo^vly  flay ;  the  habk  of  leflertici'^bpft^ 
tmged  him  with  ao  air  ol  ^avaty.    Tha  one  waaiflcanMta 
and  volatile^  generous  a«d  tmprudeati  cn^re  fewl'of  'ghiry 
^ban  of  power ;  the  other  tried  every  Ibing  by  ^iNdanoe  w 
ca|cul#pon  ^bis  dacisioos  were  correel;  and  f ery  pfofcmi'i 
b^t  be  was^n  entire  stranger  to  ^very  emotion ^<seotlbiUt^f* 
b^  Jtopic^d  only  to  one  objedy  wbtcb  was  aocoasBf)  ^ttdlae  - 
felt  o(4y90e  i>as&ion,  jibe  love  of  powers  Cbaak^o^iiniuaBdwb 
adioimtioa>  while  i?>ancia  interested  the  afieetiona  9  ifee.fins 
bi^U)e  superior  in teliecty  tbelaal  thenaare  aasbble^i.lieiQrt;^ 
^in  t[3«^igo  of  Cbfirle^  jSpaMs  seemed  <in.tbe  point JoFcfNS^v* 
blisl}iqg  an  ^oivers^l  donainatmi^  which  would  bavelaftia^; 
oUi^r  at^tes  anjy  a  tit^ar  ind^peqdence^  aind  'Europe-  aiOuU. 
bs^yeno  wberepres^ntedany  thing  butibacbiUtiig  prospactof^P 
n2a{i<^and  bis  slaves.  Buivariooacauaercooapifadte  dMck^ 
th^growtbamd  nedocetbecjiiiiensionsofthtsfMreiigmadiJeQN  * 
Io%si4^    V^Qiig  tbe  principal  «f  these  mern^  recMwthft  f^'^ 
fofmaUoQi; which  gave  «^w  vigotnrtatbetdtvrtionrand^esri 
eo^rgy^  t%  tbe  ^iU  of  free-born  man.    Ifoisooght  w&'to^otil'« 
tbe  possession  of  jyieicic^; and  Feraj.wbiGb>^^iBfowbtbcy&lM  * 
Spain  for  a  wbile  with  1^  pkdiory  of  wealthy  ukunately  ac- 
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lo  }6l6  bc§M  tiie.diaastroiiB  wiur  )iiet««^  the  cafctn^ai 
Mil  prolencaiiifoi  Genniiiiy^wiiicti  kulti^fertlie  lon^flpftceof 
tbktjr  years.  It  h  pravcrbMdly  iMm^tiMa  th*l  theological 
oooiroverMefl  aise  coBdmuleA  wuh^motrto  Mtleniess  Chan  ceu^ 
.troireNi^  of  a^y  other  descnptiofr;  and  whea  the  partis 
appeal  from  argmntnt  ta  ^latSi  the  ^(Hitest  is  ti^craliy  ^^ 
tiea  OB  with  ravage  feffooitjr  wkI  ififuriated  Tioletie^.  The 
norsbip  of  the  God  of  Love  may  then  be  irahr  ssid'tt^  bk 
calabmted  witb  a  delage  of  blood  afid  ttun;  in  mch  wara 
Ibe  people  Are  noiially  made  the  diipet  of  ihterested  aiid  Mif* 
bitiotts  miaereaiitai  who  £nd  almost  ifiexbAastibie  r^soapefei' 
Imt  gralifyiog  their  own  aiaister  ?iewa^  in '  the  passions  of  the 
mallilude.  Kelig^n  is  the  oateneible  motive,  and  temporal 
policy  of4mi  the  real  ground  of  ihedtspttte.  fa  this  war  of 
thifty  years  the  comfendiiig  powers,  taafeecd  of  acting  in  coo« 
.oeiFt»tt(K)k  the  field  iasiiocessioii,  and- the  house  *ot  Austria 
had  fa«rdly  ever  moare  than  ooe  eoemy  to  combat  at  a  time* 
Fsadetffc  V.,  MaosfeM  and  Gbristtan  of  Brunswick,'  Den*- 
liuurk,  Swed^Qi.  and  France  sucecssively  took  part  in  ther 
oDBflmt*  Tjhis  wasa  fhtai  mistake^  which  only  protraeteA 
tbetierikMlofoaUmityf  and  <)uiie  desolated  those  partao^Ger^ 
many,  wbioh  were  the  principal  seats*  of  war.  The  sanguis 
nacjjncpoflicfeiiVQaat  ksi  terminatMl  by  the  peaee  #f  !West" 
plwKa^  whidb  deprived  the  house  of  Aeslria  of  the  -^olrrictf 
pfieMndbsfWiee-  whichi,  nncethe  reign  of  GharleaV.shehad4tkd'^ 
ifaloefadSyfaof  HuropeiTlus  periodyin  whieb  th^re  was  sueh'^ 
a  ivrioui  cbttflict  ^f  prf^odicey  of  passions,  and  of  interests^  " 
was  fmidiaeti9e  ofiv^y ^reat  meoi  on  whose  genius,  on  whost 
viitiieatbeifiiiiul  may  dwell  with  comptacency  amid  the  an- 
naUof  thia-atormy  period*  Indeed  such  areeither  the  timet 
in-iirltttb  natufe^seems  aoosljavishof  her  moral  and  intet* 
leelbal  pmdooboas^  or  soch  are  the  circumstances  which 
aoB  ikmat  aospicmis  to  their  growth  and  their  expansion* 
.£xoitiag*esuses  tfaea  x>peraite  which  ar^  quiescent  m  moi# 
traoqati  timesL  In  great  and  perilous  exigencies,  great  t4- 
lettU  are  reqaisite^  and  the  sapply  is  seldom  unequal  to  the 
denund.  A  pfarimd  of  cenvulsson  add  distress  brings  all  the 
iDoral  at.  well  as  physioal  force  of  a  oadon .  into  play;  the 
roQlkie  of  fosbioa.  and  praseripttoo  is  tio  more  revered; 
the  little  paisioos  steep;  and  the  prioeipal  obstacles  in  the 
V99f  of  sttperior  abiliUeB  are  re^Kyved.  In  epochs  of  ontn^ 
suid  di8sen8ioo>  wheo«rery4hingreems  thrown  intoconto« 
aioQ>  talemta  tfldom  Aal  to  find >ihevr  levels  end  mtod  seeme 
tor  be  «JiaUed  kf  the  tcmpesloous  agttatsoiis  of  metter* 
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'  ^  ^e  aotUor  g;hr«i  a  latttimnn  and  aoiatated  sketch  «f  ttie 
political  history  of  £nfi()and  from  the  accession  of  thefirtt 
CHttvles  to  tbe>rettoratioii  of  the  second*  V¥e  next  read  alirijif 
detail  of  tbe  intesline  troubles  in  France  which  pretedtA 
4he  reign  of 'liOuis  XIV;     in  the  moral  world   we  eften  find 
trivial  and  apparently   insignificant  causes  which  produce 
tvidient  revolutionsin  the  civil'  state  of  nsan.    The  disseii- 
sio^s  in  (England  between^Cfaarles  f«  and  his  parliament  ap- 
-peAf  at  the  conunencement  irlTolous  id  tbeir  nature,  and 
iikeit  to.  be  insignificant  in  their  consequences ;   but  they 
tended  in  the  destruction  of  the  prince  and  the  subversion  of 
tine  monarchr;    The  troubles  in  France  about  the  same  pe^ 
iriod'wove  nt  die  beginning  the  most  threatening  aspect/ and 
seemed  to  presage  the  dissolution  of  the  state ;    but  tbey 
were  ditiected.only  against  an  individual,  who  escaped  unbuit 
widi  «U  his  credit  and  all  his  power.     The  great  object  of 
the'parlianient  of  Paris  in  its  onposition  to  the  government 
'WEU.  to  lexpel  Maaarin  from   tne    ministry*       The  chiefs 
olHhe  malcontents  did  not,  as  in  England,  proceed  on  any 
4&etliodical' plan,   or   pursue  any  regular  system  of  boiih 
kty  .to  the  court.      Their  measures  bad  no  refevenee  to 
^ttiiiciples  of    liberty ;    and   there    was  a    sort    of   lodi^ 
-«f(Mbs  ufconsiancy  in  all   their   opemtions.    ■   llie  people 
-cwuid  not  ;pardon  Macarin   for  bavmg  engrosfiod  *  ait  the 
confideiBce  nnd   flavour  of  Anne'  of  Austria,  th^regeat  of 
^be  kingdom  :  and  even  if  be  liad  made  a  better  ude  of  his 
wcnhhnnd  kis  power^  the  people  would  still  not  readily  have 
foi^gotten  that  he  was  an  iuiiian.      Alizarin   seeoK  to  ¥mft 
followed  the  poiiiical  system  of  RichetieO,  but  hebad  neither 
Jli*  eompreliisovion.of  view  nor  liia  energy  of  character.  *  Of 
-iUcheHeu  it  is  said,. and  well  said,  that  what  be  willed,  he  ne- 
iHer  wiilled  by  halves ;  and  that  what  he  had  willed-  once,  he 
alwAya  willed.     A  anan  of  this  stnmp  was  well  calcolated  (o 
awe  the  factious;^  and  toi  uphold  a  government  by  the  uteight 
(df.bis  own  peraonai  aatbority.     But-  Macarin  was  iudeUed 
iprjaaeceas  more  to£nesfie.and  intrigue,  tlian  to   any  com- 
«uinding  decisionof  cfaal'acter ;  and  bis  timidity  often  laade 
Jiim^reJiequish  measures,  of  which  lie  did  not  want  sagacity 
0r.4^isdom  to  discern  the   (ttoesa  and  approve  the  choicer 
Ms  possessed  one  of  those  minds  whioh  ata  glancedificot^ 
tbe  most  minute  reselnbi^ncesof* things,' which  seem  intai- 
iiveiy  lo  draw  correct  judgnieutft  from  the*  most  trivial  %^ 
4Hsurait^'0s,- which  can  separate  the  tmos^  ddicate  shad^i  tl( 
^hafHcter^  nnd   penetrate  the  setsnetwtH^ings  of  tbe  imL 
li«*4)all  these  quaJiliea.'were.in  bissoisatiDn  rendered*  lHig«- 
tory  by  notbeioor  coojoined  with  a  masouhoa  JiarcMiottd  ef 
(berve  4md  a  digniiied  guUinsity  of  sooL    The  ^  most'  vioHt 
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and  ^  mostformidabie  oppanent  of.  the  ciutiinal  n^its  Johd 
Francis  Paul  de  Groody,  a. priest  without  rcliaioo,  but  who. 
affected  a  great  regard  for  saaned  tbins^*  that-  he  mtgh^ 
hare  the  greater  influeoce  over  the  minds  oJF  the  people,  i  Hit 
only  object  -was  money,  power,  and  pleasure  f  and  as  l«Dg  4^ 
tbe^  could  be  had>  he  was  quite  indifferent  about  tiieimeaos 
by  ti^hicb  they  were  acquired.  Suoh  was  the  penon  Who 
was  the  prime  mover,  of  the  Fronwie  orx>pp69itimir  partit 
m  the  parliament.  The  latier  declare  alltaxes  illegal  wht^ 
bad  been  imposed  without  their  cemsent;  *  and  cUimfjtMt 
ytgbtof  prolonging  their  sittings  at  discretion.  T^wo  oftbe 
members  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  couiM.^  bttt  thoy  >Mr^6 
Boon  after  released  in  order  to  appease  tlie  olafneurt  tiC 
the  people.  Such  was  ^the  pusiltanimity  ofi^the  l<faeeii 
and  of  the  cardinal.  The  ooort  quics  Parisj  and  b(D«h  pa^u 
ties  take  up  arms  ;  but  iheconflictis  shorty  and  not  sigoaliaeri 
by  one  action  of  importance^     An  accouunodatkMi,  ensucri* 

.  Bat  the  dissensions  were  rather  smotliered  thaU'Suppresseift. 
Fresh  troubles  arise.  Conde  and  Mazarin  becooie  enemid^« 
The  former  is  Imprisoned,  and  soon  after  set  at  liberty. 
Mazarin  yields  to  the  storm,  and  quits  the  kingdom.*  A  neW 
war.  Conde  and  Turenne  are  seei>  at  the  head  of  oppoaict 
parties.  A  sanguinary  conflict  takes  iplace  « between  thenk 
two  renowned  chiefs  in^the  Fauid^oucg  St.  Antoine,  aad  m 
the. streets  of  Parts. .  The  com  t  pnblishera  general  amnesty* 
, .The  cardinal  is  fonnaliT  dismissed,  andisooo  after  re^instat* 
ed  in  his  place,  which  be  retains  till  death;  Such  wasdie 
vesuHof  this  viaried  drama;  a  compound  of  tragedy  and  faroe^ 
ibot  in  which  the  farce  was  the. predominant  ingredieiitl*^ 
In  the  period  of  wliich  we  are  speaking,. Sweden  bad  ri^ti 
to.  a  high  pitch  of  power.  She  had  ac^ted  a  memorabte 
part;  in  the  thirty  yeara^war,  and  bad   ooosidepably  turni<|[ 

'  the  seaie  in  favour  of  the  protestant  ii^terest  in  GernMmyi 
.But,  neittier  calculated,  by  her  resources,  her^popnlatioit,  ^or 
Jiei  local  position  for  a  Arst-rate  power,  tbe*  greatness  wbidit 
sfae  iiad  attaiaed  .was  a  sort  of  forced  strengch  which  want^ 
-ei  •theprinciple  of  permanence.  Tiie  rninous  and  impcthtMi 
tvars  of  Charles  Gustavos,  the  consm  midadopted  succcssotr 
t>f  Christina,  who,  in  16&4,  penounced'iiiettMlstvtsovetTeigtily 
for  tbe-pleasures  of  private  life,  coniiti»uted  dOipredpiitat^ 
t^e.deulifie  of  Sweden  to  her.  natural  ^madioeintt}';  and  tH« 
.mad  amjwtion  of  Charles  »XfL  at.a  later  period  rtduced  \\¥f 
to  tl>e  .verge  ^f  .ruin^  and  despair..  Austria^  H»>gland>  iMt 
Iwd,  and  i>enmdrlt>.o€>atflbutei^  to  cbeeicthe  sboiutivedtdo* 
laiiitaiioa  of ,  Swedm iftUhe.riortlu  Tlv>E4i8«tor  of  BmndefiL 
.bui;gb>  tuk^ng  ttdvun tage. of  > favourable  .eiTOffHt$t«mc^S  A^i 
4{iuced  the  sover^i^uty  of  Pjussia,  jund  a  place  amon^  tii% 
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Baropeanttionarchs.  Thfs  policy  of  iTie  Frederic  WilliWof 
that  day  was  flexible  aud  temporizbglike  tliatptsoiDebi'Vit 
later  successors ;  but  it  was  at  that  time  wisely  adapted  10 
the  perils  of  bis  situation  and  the  scantiness  of  bis  means. 
And  a  policy  which  mav  be  profoundly  wise  in  a  soiuU  sUta 
nay  be  extremely  pusillanimous  and  faumiliating  in  agreat 
France  bad  obtained  a  considerable  accession  of  power  bj 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  under  the  auspices  of  (^ais 
Xly •  we  6nd  her  acquiring  a  great  and  menacing  prepQO^ 

'  deraace.  i^pain  declines  rapidly  from  tbe  meridiab  pfgreat** 
pess  to  .which  slie  bad  arrived,  and  yields  the  ascendant  tq 

'  her  more  fortunate  rival.  Tbe  assistance  which  Cromw^el} 
at  tiiis  lime  lent  to  France  greatly  accelerated  the  depr^ 
aion  of  Spain.  Her  fleets  were  beaten,  her  galleons  taken, 
ler  commerce  ruined,  Jamaica  conauered,  and  Mexico  oie^ 
naqed  with  invasion.  These  events  hastened  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  was  concluded  in  165$.  In  this  treaty  th^rc 
was  an  article  which  led  to  very  important  consfqueoces — 
the  marriaee  of  Louis  XIV,  with  Maria  Therese  daughter 
of  Pliilip  fV*  the  infanta  of  Spain,  though  this  pinceas 
was  obliged  to  renounce  her  right  of  succession  to  th^ 
Spanish  oionarcby.  But  such  renanciations  were  found  to  be 
jnere  nullities,  which  are  never  ^ufllered  to  stand  in  lbs( 
way  of  ambUioo  where  there  is  power  to  support  thf  claim. 
.The  title  which  the  marriage  gave  to  France  appeared  to 
be  more  solid  than  that  which  tbe  ren«ociatioa  to^fc  away. 
Tbe  resources  of  Louis  were  greatly  augmented  b^  the  wise 
.admiliistratioo  of  Colbert,  who  knew  bow  to  put  in  motios 
tbe  industry  of  a  whole  people,,  and  to  give  it  that  direction 
which  is  most  favourable  to  the  poblic  go(^.  But  tbe  wealtb 
of  the  people  seemed  only  to  inflame  tbe>  ambition  of  the 
prince  and  the  prodigality  of  the  court.  Louts  was  desiroua 
.<^f  a  celebrity  which  is  more  dazzling  but  less  merited  thjui 
ibat  which  is  derived  from  encicbiog  a  country  by  commerce, 
jnanufactures,  and  arts.  Louvois^  turbulent,  enterpriziug,  and 
unprincipled, flattered  bis  passion  for  war;  audjndeed  when 
that  passipn  has  once  found  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  a  80¥^ 

,  feign,  moral  considerations  are  of  little  avail,  to  damp 
the  pernicious  ardour  or  stifle  tbe  destructive  flame.  Phili|i 
IV.  of  Spain  was  dead ;  his  successor  Charles  was  still  a 
minor,  and  had  given  no  piore  favourable  presage  of  vigoor 
or  ability  than  his  father.  The  queen  was  named  re«ol, 
who  was  herself  secretly  governed  by  father  Canard  mtn 
intrieuing  Jesuit^  Louis  thinks  this  a  favourable  oppbrtuoiiy 
to  advance  tbe  most  unfounded  pretensions  to  ^  part  of  tM 
Spanish  dominions.  He  lays  claim  to  thie  Low  Countries, 
end  soon  sends  an  army  to  support  bis  right.    Hit  meets 
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•  wUb  ao  resistance ;  nn^  the  cam  piugti  was  rather  a  military 
piiocession  than  a  serious  expedition.  He  next  tates  pos- 
session ofFrancbe  ComtS,  These  unjust  aUempU,  whicli 
seemed  only  preparatory  to  greater  and  mure  dan^^erous 
efforts  of  ambition^  roused  the  attention  of  CnglatHl  tind  of 
Holland,  who  for  a  moment  forgot  their  mutual  jcaluu:sic9 
jto  attend  to  the  motions  of  the  common  enemy-  i'liese  two 
powers  conclude  an  alliance,  to  which  Sweden  after  win  d^ 
accedes^  the  object  of  which  is  to  stop  ihe  proj^re^s  of  die 
f  rench  arms^  and  preserve  the  Netherlands  to  Spain,  Louisj 
who  was  anxious  to  revisit  Madame  Montespan,  mid  to  e:r- 

.  change  the  toils  of  war  for  the  applause  of  the  Fari^inUs^ 
consents  to  a  negotiation  !  Plenipotentiaries  meet  at  Akv  la 
Chapelle.  France  restores  Franche  Comtc,  but  keepH  Cliai- 
leroi,  Birch,  Atb,  Oouai,  Lisle,  and  severnl  other  touas, 
which,  afterwardit  fortified  by  the  genius  ot  Vauban,  svived 
to  protect  France  on  that  frontier  with  a  banier  of  bri^as, 

'  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  pLevented  the  ar-^ 
mies  of  the  allies  from  penetrating  into  the  iuieru>r.  Louis 
could  not  forgive  Holland  for  the  impediLiienLs  which  she 
Iiad  thrown  in  the  way  of  bis  ambition  ;  and  he  suon  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  gunish  this  coaimercLal  republic 
for  her  insolence*  His  first  object  was  to  dtHacij  Engfaml 
from  her  alliance  with  Holland.  This  was  facilitated  by  tlje 
vernal  and  unprincipled  character  of  Charles  IL,  who  could 
not  readily  resist  the  secret  promise  of  considerable  subsidies, 
and  who  fondly  cherished  any  hope  that  seeuuvl  lo  gratify 
his  propensity  to  arbitrary  power.  Holland  now  appeared 
abandoned  to  her  'fate..  Louis  enters  it  w'ah  an  Imdieuse 
army.  Cond^^  Torenne,  Luxembourg  couummd  the  troops; 
Vauban  is  present  to  direct  the  sieges.  L'hu^  ineet^  with 
Jess  resistance  than  might  have  been  expected ,  and  advan- 
ces within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  AW  w^s  consterna- 
tion and  dismay,  llie  opposite  parties  of  De  VViitaud  the 
prince  of  Orange  do  not  forget  their  aniinn^iLtes  in  the 
common  danger.  Inoneof  those  moments  of  pnpijlar  in^rati-^ 
tude  and  inconstancy,  which  are  so  common  ui  iime^  uf  ca- 

'  larhit^and  distress,  all  the  former  services  of  ilie  p.-ktriorio  atid 
the  .virtuous  De  Witts  are  forgotten,  and  they  are  sHcnbred 
to  the  fury  of  the  mob:  the  office  of  stadihulder  i*  i>*ei^a* 
blished;  and  William  unites  the  suffrage*  of  the  peoj^kie. 
Courage  seems  to  spring  from  despair  ;  tiie  exorbitriul  de- 
tnands  of   Louis  heighten  the  popular  iikhgnation  ;    the 

*  j^rench  commit  many  faults;  the  winter  seU  ui  luM,  aud 
Holland  is  saved.   William,  whose  feeble  body  was  tenantjsd 

'by  a  mighty  soulj  npw  excites  a  forixiidable  coalition  against 
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France;  the  emperor,  the  king  bf  Sp^nt,  tbe  dokeof  Lorl 
raioei  the  eloecor  of  Brandenbaurg-,  the  inog  of'  Deomark; 
the  states  oi' Germany  cotifederale  against  Uie  oommon  ene« 
Iby.  A  long  and  saogainary  contetit  ensu^sd,  which  #a8  at 
kst  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Niineguen^  The  allie«  weto 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  address  of  France  in  the  cabinet^  aofl 
Ao  her  superiority  in  the  field.  Louts  w«9 principally  indebU 
ed  Hot  the  advantages  which  l>e  o4>tained  hy  this  treaty  to 
the  venal  and  perfidious  conduct  of  tlie  king  of  £oglan(L 
Ik  i«  melancholy  to  observe  in  the  history  of  the  past  as  weH 
•aintlie  experience  of -the  presents  how  much  and  hottr 
often  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  iitates  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  little  and  fugitive  interests  of  individuate  ! 

At  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  the  glory  of  Louis  had  reached 
.its  greatest  height.     His  arms  had  been  successful   both  by 
Jand  and  eea;  and  his  subjects  were  enriched  hy  commerce 
.•end  by  arts.     But  the  moment  of  prosperity  is  seldom  that 
-of  moderation.  '  Louis  oould  not  rest  contented  with  bis  pre- 
/sent degree  of  power.    His  ambition  was  insatiabie,  aud  the 
*ihirsl  was  only  increased  by  the  gratification.  But  the  prepon- 
'derance  of  his  power  and  the  restless  activity  of  his  ambitioa 
jcxcited  the  fears  and  the  jealousies  of  Europe.  The  danger  was 
imminent^  and  the  alarm  was  universal ;  but  it  was  not  the 
feeble  panic  of  despair  so  much  as  the  determined  energy  of 
tiesistanoe.    The  other  powers  were  resolved  not  to  resign 
.their  independence  without  a  strtiggle.    The  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1085,  had   weakened   the  power  of 
France,  and  while  it  excited  the  most  generous  sympathy 
for  the  sufferers,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  all  the  protesirant 
iltates  against  the  author  of  a  measure  so  cruel  and  unjust, 
^fae  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in    England   was  at 
.  the  same  time  highly  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  France. 
The  grand  alliance  was  formed  in  which  England  and  Hol- 
•  tend  were  the  two  principal  parties,  and  of  which  William 
UK. was  the  animating  &oul.     The  French    marine   waft  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  at  the   battle  of  La  Hogue ;  and 
since  that  period  France  has  never   had   any  superiority  at 
sea.     Her  armies  were  more  successful  on   the  continent ; 
hut  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  while  it  re.<itrained  the  domination 
»  of  France,  secured    the  irwlependent  existence  of  other  na- 
.  tions*     At  this  epoch  it  was  fortunate  for   Eun>^>e,  and    in- 
.  deed  f<rt"  the  whole  civilized  world,  thai  the  mnritimeascen- 
danX  which  Eqgiar.d  had  acquired,  enal  k-d  her  to  chet^;  the 
continental   despuiisin  of  France-     Ar.d  at  the  present  mo- 
ment what  other  check   is  there  to  the  oppre«fii»ii  of  a  des- 
pot it»n  which  is  btcomc  far  more  furmrdable  lUau  it  was  in 
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thf  leq^ir  nf  Louis  XiV;  P :  If  the-  ^ftaem)  HiflhepeodeiceeT  ol 
Buoupe  rendered  a  neoe^sarV'fhe&^'kihdertaiQl^  cniM^h  mote 
fieoefitanr  now^  thai  the  j^tmesofliie-coiHiitent  abcmid  trnto 
with  Eafriatid  as^ajnsrabe-coinmogfi  enenij^. '   1^  Eo^aftid  (laA 
tnclffed  chosen  to  take  ao-pkit  in  bh«  longhand  ^ Moody  traft 
irktch  hiiAre  bee^i'wa^ed   againsl!  Fracvce/ she  might'lia^e 
more  readily  dispensed -with  the  awistnnce  of*the  contineQt 
tkantihe  contuHMiU could  bave dispensed  witli  her  assvs tail cei 
JFninoe  wouUl  more  than  ooce  have  ensldved  the  eootiiieiit 
ifat  had  not  ojon  for  the  mariume  diversion  of  tbi^xxwotry  ; 
but  it  hA  not  probable  that  if  France  had  had  no  continental 
diversion  to  occupy  her  attention,'  her  marine'  cottid  erer 
.have  crushed  the  marine  of  England.     But  still  we  think, 
ithat  k  is  capable  of  legitimate  proof  that  die  political 'rela- 
tions which  have  taken  place  between  Bngland  and  the  con* 
4inent  have  be«*n  useful  to  both;     A  state  of  selfieU  isolation 
from  the  p^eneral  interests  of  Europe  will,  we  trust,  never  be 
attempted  by  the  maj^nanimons  policy  of  this  country.   Nor 
wouid  such  a  mtiasiirebe  more  [Kajudiciui  to  the  honourth«Q 
to  the  interests  of  the  natioiu    The  int>re  close  and  tmiaiate 
ace  oar  relations  with  other  states  the  more  will  our  Indaslry    , 
be  excited^  our  commerce' flourish,  and  Uie  benign  sfuritof 
an  ameliorating  civilizaHou  t>&  diffused. 

The  moderation  which  Lopi^  had  shewn   at  the  peaoe  of 
Ryswick  was  only  affected.     He  was  meditating  new  pio* 
jects  of  aggrandizement.  The  approaching  death  of  Charles* 
IL  of  Spain,  who  had  no  chilJren^  excited   his  hopes  of 
uoiting  that   vast  monarchy  to  his  dominions*     This  the 
other    European  powers  were  anxious  to  prevent.     Various 
treaties  of  partition  were  settled,  which  were  no  sooner  koowa 
than  they  inflamed  tiie  indignation  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
and  of  his  subjects.  Ciiarles  at  last  ^nude  a  will,  in  whiefa  he 
declared  Philip  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Datiphin  and  - 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV    heir  to  thecrowo.    A  long  and  san- 
guinary contest  was  the  consequence.  A  powerful  coahtioa  was 
formed,  in  which  the  talents  of  Eugene  aud  Marlborough  were 
eminently  displayed;  and  t)>e  peat^e  of  Utrecht  at  last  com- 
posed the  jarring  claims  of  the  different  powers,  and  seemed 
to  insure  their  futura  tranqiirllitv  and  iodependicnee.    The 
house  of  Bourbon  kept  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but 
measures  were  taken  forever  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two 
*cr"wns.     Austria  acquired   pttRsi^ssion  of  the  Netherlands, 
Naples,  andtheMilane.se;   and  various  other  arrangeiti^tits 
werenuide,  which  .seemed  to  place  ibe  several  states  of  £uro^e 
in  a  proper   svstem    of    couii'.erpoise    to  e^ch  *otlier..     No 
power  was  sacntiGed^  but  the  goudof  all  seemed  to  be  coo* 
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ml  ted.  The  lodependMce  of  the  different  states  of  Eorope 
cannot  be  preserved  without  a  wise  and  liberal  system  .of 
counterpoise  and  counteraction^  by  which  the  prepondc;^ 
inee  of  anyone  power  may  be  prevented^  and  the  secnritv  of 
tach  may  be  made  to  result  from  the  jealousy  of  all.  What 
^as  been  called  the  balance  ef  power,  m  not  a  chimedeal  ab- 
•urdity^  as  some  have  imagined^  though  perhaps  a  better 
word  might  have  been  chosen ;  for  by  the  balance  of  powet 
was  never  meant  that  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  ^rfect 
equilibrium  with  the  rest ;  but  that  fio  one  should  be 
suffered  to  acquire  such  a  preponderance  as  might  render  it 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  rest.  Ai 
present,  however,  it  is  vain  -to  talk  of  such  an  equilibrium, 
when  the  colossal  power  of  France  is  making  rapid  strides 
towards  the  complete  subjugation  of  every  state  in  Europ^, 
The  pieture  which  M.  Ancillon  has  drawn  of  the  revolo- 
iions  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  His  details  are  luminous ;  his  brevity  copiouai ; 
his  reflections  just,  and  often  profound.  His  narrative  nev^r 
languishes,  and  his  style  is  forcible  and  clear.  ^ 
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FRANCE. 

Akt.  12. — Mtmtfiui  Seent;^  tfc. 

Secret  Memoirs  cfiheDucheuofPorUmo-uth^  published  mth  hUtoriul 
Votes.    2  Vols,  12mo.    Paris.     1805.     Imported  by  Peconcby. 

THE  good  people  of  Paris,  like  thsir  neighbour,  Jobs  Ball,  are 
occasionally  gull^  out  of  their  money  by  high»S(fu«ling  titles,  and 
the  promise  of  revealing  important  secrets.  In  the  present  instanca 
the  delusion  is  most  impudent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  like  a  seciet 
is  to  be  found  in  either  volume  of  this  work*  The  amours  of  Charles 
the  Second  of  England,  known  to  every  one ;  the  adventures  of  that 
monarch ;  the  plague  and  the  fire  of  London,  are  all  detailed  at 
length:  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  cruelties 
'  of  Judge  Jeffimes,  the  atrocities  of  Colonel  Kirk,  and  the  abdicatioir 
«f  Jattesrtba  Secondi  eonehide  these  wonderful  volumes  of  secrets. 
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kfCr:\Z.*^Le9  Ar^be$^9^  ^. 

T 

/7*JU  4rabia»s^  or  a  Pif^rimagc  to  the  FoufUwi  of  YoutL    2  V^k^ 
\%mo.,    Parb.     1&05^     Iinporled  by  D^oncby*  ^         ,^  ^ 

>  the; author  ainit  al  wit,  bat  nristes  fait  maHt. 

Aht.  \A,'^Lettre$  de  Uesdmnes  de  Scwkry,  ^e. 

Jjetfers    of'Mesdames  de  Scudery^  of  Sahan  de   Salt€Z,  and  ^ 

Mademoiselle   Descarits:    to    which    are  prefixed ,    Bioj^rajdticid 

*      Sketches^  accompanied  -with  explanatory  Not  cm.;  toeing  tie  last  Volume 

if  the  epistolary  Collection.  12wio,  I8O6.  Imported  by  DeconcLy. 

THE  major  part  of  these  letters  of  Madarae  de  Scudery,  whicii 
mc  eighty  in  number,  are  addrtssed  to  the  Count  de  Buw>  KabtitiD, 
fjuring  his  exile  from  the  court  of  Lomi^  ^IV.  They  chiuHy  rt-iate 
to  politics  and  the  politictil  churacters  ol  the  d^y,  and  arti  no  iar- 
^herinte reciting,  than  that  ihey  exhibit  pr(>of>of  the  ardeiu  fri^nd^hiii 
Which  the  lady  entertained  for  the  gentlcamn.  The  sinaii  nuutber 
<()f  letters  of  Madame  de  S;i)ie2,  from  the  lively  and  cle^anC  * 
ftyle  in  hi-  0  ihcy  are  compo^eii,  caused  \is  some  rcjiret.  '!  hey 
relate  lu  a  project  fur  e^tabll!>hil»2a  nf?w  Hvct  of  philosophers,  whici 
took  place  in  the  year  1704-,  under  the  title  of  rhe  *  Chcvalien*  cC 
'Cbevaiieres  de  If  Bonne  FoL'  This  auoeiy  assembled  once  a  week} 
and  the  first  statute  of  the  new  academy  was, 

Une  amitie  tendre  &  sinceie, 
Plus  d^»uce  mille  f«)is  que  Tumou reuse  lor, 
iDpu  etrt  hf  hen,  r.-imulde  caracti^re 

Des  Chevdlivi';,  d^  Bunne  foi. 

.  The  solitary  letter  of  Madaww  Descartes  i%  a  prosaic  poetical 
account  of  the  <ieath  of  her  uncle,  (be  great  philosopher  of  that 
name.  * 

Art*  15.— Le/ire«  dc  Mcsdame  la  Vuckesu  Ju  Maine ^  SfC.  4^ 

Letters  of  the  Dtuhea  du  Muin^  and  of  the  Murchiopets  ifSimiaiit: 
to  vchuh  are  prefixed^  U  istmrical  Notices^  a/id  Bivgtopb/cai  Notes: 
intended  us  a  Stguel  to  the  Letters  of  Mcsdame*  de  ydtars^  de  Coi^ 

■  langeSf  de  La  Faiftttt^  de  Ninon  de  r£//c/(M,  and  of  Mademoiselle 
Ji^.     IStme^     Paris.     1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

AS  the  fair  sex  have  always  excelled  the  lords  ol*  the  creation,  so 
iiave  the  (>f  nch  ladies  ^owu  themselves  eminetttly  sup*  nor  to  those 
of  all  otber  couHtnes  in  the  art  of  letter-writing.  I'tie  pen  of  fe- 
males is  guided  by  sentiment,  and  whatever  fscftpes  them  cornea 
from  the  heart.  The  Dpohess  of  Mame,  the  friend  ef  Voltaite, 
Fontenelle^  and  La  Motie,  may  be  enritUed  arovng  tbefbremest 
tanks  of  women,  who  bave  been  cooipicttous  for  npisfohiry  < 
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tlons.  -The  present  letters,  \n  Hidditioii  to  the  pteasnre  derhred  from 
aoeusy  and  flowing  style,  wiil  recai  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
court  of  Sceaux,  and  the  couver$auoni  of  Madame  de  Lambert, 
where  wit  was  displayed  without  study,  science  irithout  pedantry , 
and  grandeur  without  etiquette,  *  where,'  as  the  editor  observes, 
*■  bon  ton  and  bougout,'  astonibhed  at  meeting  in  the  same  place, 
after  the  confusioa  of  the  regency,  restored  the  happy  days  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Art.  16.— ia  NouxtlU  ^rie. 

Tke  New  Asfrea,  or  Romantic  Adventures  of  past  Tiwes :  Tradition^ 
collected  and  puhUshed  by  C.  JV.  Ph.  Masson^  of  the  Natiomil 
In^itute  ofFrafice,  and  the  Pkilotcchvic  Society  of  Paris^  with 
Prints  and  historical  Notes,  2  VoU\  l2mo,  Melz,  1805.  Im- 
ported by  I^ii^onchy. 

THE  celebrated  Durf^,  the  author  of  Astrea,  is  considered  as  the 
first  Freiitli  ^riler  ««f  romance,  who  possessed  the  art  of  exciting  a 
degriT  vi  iiiKitst  in  the  adventures  he  dchcribed.  Florian,  ll«JU»- 
s*»aUj  anJ  M.  tiv  St.  Pierre,  revived  the  natioiial  taste  for  this  sort  of 
«ritii>|;;  and  their  works  are  too  well  known  to  rec^uire  any  raentiou 
from  us  at  prt^i^cnt.  A  laudable  attempt  to  restore  the  present  de-? 
praved  taste  of  liis  countrymen  to  its  pristine  relish  for  whatise.v*. 
Cellent  in  its  kind,  has  induced  M.  Masson  to  publish  the  New 
Astrea*  '  When  the  author  of  the  new  Eloise,'  says  Mr.  M.  *  wrote* 
I  saw  Uie  depraved  state  of  our  morals,  and  I  publishe<l  my  book ; 
it  wa%  the  result  pf  the  most  profound  and  tempered  reOections.  .{ 
will  not  have  the  prestimption  to  apply  these  reflections  lo  myaflf, 
but  1  will  venture  to  say,  I  have  seen  the  state  of  our  literature,  andt 
1  have  published  my  romance/  It  will  be  but  justice  in  tis  to  ^dd^ 
that,  to  the  adnprers  bf  nature  and  of  days  of  yore^  he  has  furuishcii*, 
4  work,  which  will  fully  repay  the  perusal.  Local  traditions,  anec-. 
dotes  of  antient  families,  and  events  taken  from  historical  facts,  hlUi 
scattered  in  chronicles  not  generally  known,  are  so  collected  as  to 
form  a  suite  of  interesting  pastoral  and  chivalrous  adyentures* 

GERMANY. 

Art.  J 7. — U(filas  Gothische  Bibtrubenttzufig^  S^c. 

Ulfihn*  Gothic  Transfatijn  of  the  Btbfe^  the  oldest  Gertntm  Record^ 

from  the  Text^of  Jhren^wtth  a  gramtnatical  verbal  LatinTranslation 

between  the  Lines:  to  xchichis  added  a  Grammar  by  Fulda^  and  a 

..    Glossary  in/  llewivaid:  the  Test  taken  f rum  Ihrtn^t  acntrate  Copy 

oftht  Skiver  Manuscript  atUpsal,  cwefullycorrtcUd^  and  the  Trofrs*' 

la^iott  and  the  Gramma'' iimpraned  mid  enlarged f  mtk  fhren'sL^ 

xif^TrantlaUtmina  Linevithihe  Text;  XDttk  critical  aml^xptftnatory 

'    tieniar^§\  utKL  an  hijttoricai  and  critical  Intrvdaction*     By  Jaksmm 

^  iJiruthn^ahn,    AtiK  Weisseitfels  «vid  LeipKic  '  I8OS4 

'  -THE  title  of  this  work  snflicicntlj  cxphiiA  its  importance.  R  cx» 
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hibUs  a  rare  proof  of  Gtrman  diFigence,  and  has  earned  for  th« 
author  a  place_of  diMinction  among  the  most  celebrated  anirquarifes; 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Sweden  a«  the  chief  of  the  still  remain-* 
ing  Goths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Silvei-  Codex,  and  the  frrend  of  Hteni'^ 
ture  in  general,  and  of  biblical  studied  in  particular,  in  the  preface 
theautborexplains  the  utility  of  hl^  undertaking  with  singdar  mo* 
desty,  while  he  does  ample  justice  to  his  predecessors  and  associates. 
Next  follows  an  account  of  Fulda's  life  and  writings  collected  from 
his  own  papers,  which  exhibits  a  ^ery  agreeable  and  lively  picture, 
not  •nly  ot  the  man  bat  of  the  scholar.  As  a  preparatory  introduc- 
tion,  we  are  presented  with  a  history  of  the  Goths  and  their  Ian* 
guagt*,  extracted  from  Adelung*s  still  unpublished  history  of  theGer- 
man  language.  In  this,  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  6rst  establishment 
of  the  Goths  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula,  ant!  iLcii  .iAf^i^i,<ii,<  in 
Sweden  and  the  Eoxine,  according  to  the  reprpfts  of  PytbiflS  and 
Tacitus.  The  vulgar  relations  of  the  mighty  aichiL*vcments  of  Odin 
are  also  rectified.  He  explains  the  relation  which  ilie  Goihic  lan^ 
guage  bears  to  tbeother  German  dialects,  and  hi?  consider?  it  not  as  th« 
mother,  but  rather  only  as  the  sister  of  the  Akma-nic^  tVancoiiiitri/ 
Anglo-saxon,  Dutch  and  Swedish,which  must  l.avc  proceeded  from  a 
common  origin;  also  the  agreement  of  the  Gothic  tvith  thv  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  the  many  resemblances  to  FlL^mi^K  words  from  the 
intercotifse  between  neighbouring  people  and  colonics,  pariicularly 
<ftet  the  reception  of  Christianity,  or  from  the  mere  conjectural 
descent  of  many  people  from  one  stock.  We  have  also  an  agree- 
able account  of  the  remains  of  the  Goths  in  the  Cnmca,  and  otb^T 
parts;  * 

The  introduction  of  Sab«  treats  in  five  sections  of  the  fife  of  Uifi* 
lk»,  of  his  Translation  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Silver  and  WolfenbuUla 
MSS.,  of  the  literary  history  on  the  subject,  and  other  remains  of 
the  language.  *l*he  original  text  from  which  the  translation  of  Ulfila« 
ii^erive<I,  is  <!etermined  to  have  been  the  Greek  mixed  with  Latin 
f^eadings.  The  author  proposes  in  another  work  to  treat  more  at 
tength  of  the  critical  ns'es  of  the  translation  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  we  have  here  some  erudite  remarks  from  a  correspondence  with 
GHesbach.  Notwithstanding  the  partial  fondness  of  the  author  for 
the  remains  of  Gothic  antiquity,  he  is  too  di«creet  to  be  misled  ^y 
fanciful  conjecture*  or  wild  extravaganccM,  as  we  see  particularly  in 
his  explanation  of  the  Gothic  New-year's  Ode  to  the  Grecian  Cxsar, 
which  Forster  and  Griiterhave  tortured  on  the  rack  of  criticism. 

The  translation  of  Ulfilas  itself  is  not  printed  in  the  peculiar 
'Gothic  characters,  which  only  terrify  the  inexperienced  withoot 
hfsiping  the  learned,  and  which  may  be  clearly  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed by- the  Latin.  Under  every  Gothic  word  n  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  a  smaller  letter ;  which  is  so  managed  as  to  shew  tba  gen* 
^^i!,<:ase,  &c>.  of  the  Gothicj  but  since  this  is  extremely  defect fvb 
in  cojinection  and  productive  of  obscurity,  (as  «.'g.  Untbrumfr'Hctin 
.iuniun^  ad  tiifi\)  the  author  found  it  adviseable  ac  the  same  time  to 
j^jd  il^e  very  literal  trnnslation  of  Jien^el,  Lye,  and  Ihra,   wfatc4i 
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^  printeti  id  iulic9^fii  tlie  suiil^.  He  bw  €nd««^iit«d^  in  ttilitM 
luerablc!  pMMge*  to  correct  botb  the  origiDiii  mad  dm  tnm^Hi- 
tbo,  fiom  the  copy  of  lhr«^  and  tbe  Mialogy  of  kwigitBge^  kir  %»bicb 
he  gives  hu  ririi$tms  m  the  nute«.  He  oltcii  remarks  ai^  ainedda  tk» 
jrrroi^  of  for  rot;  r  eduivn^i  and  hete  tbe  leamrd  will  certaialy  ^ 
justice  U>  his  diligence  lu  w^ll  njiio  his  iiiode«it)K»  in  not  bo)4ly  ta^ 
CHving  into  the  t<fxt  ibie  bviier  readings,  but  retaining  tbem  loleijr 
in  bis  unnotaiious.  As  much  praise  is  due  to  bis  exertioiw  m  tiM^ 
(Gothic  grammar  and  diciionary»  which  is  notvety  fitly  lerinati 
tJl^his'  second  volume.  The  gmmraar  is  printed  in  ^tbe  CU>tbie 
letter  witb  tbt;  common  leiter  by  the  side*  For  tbe  mora,  entlie 
laMb&ction  of  the  curious,  a  coppcr*plate  should  have  been  added, 
(Q  shew  the  very  close  re&emblauce  of  tbe  Silver  and  the  Wolfenbuttie 
manuscript,  with  the  greater  deviations  of  that  at  Kaveana  awl 
ArefXfx,  The  author  affirms  with  warmth,  that  tbe  Gothic  Ian* 
suage-is  not  ha rd.and  rough,  but  discovers  an  a3tuni»bing  atteattoo  to 
harmony  in  the  structure  of  its  periods.  In  older  to  prove  tbialw 
teaches  us  to  prqnoutM:e  the  numerous  diptbtbongs  with  ■  Greek  at" 
French  softness,  which  renlly  means  Ui  pronoance  oiily  half,  ot-as  m, ' 
au.aso,  eiasi,  andiuasti.  But  this  is  very  cottjectura),  ii  oat 
quite  capricious.  A  rude  and  savage  people  are  not  wont  to  dnp 
any  letters  in  their  pronunciation,  or  artibcially  tosoftea  tbe^ttiH 
ral  harshness  of  their  sounds.  The  dictionary  is-  principally  axa* 
cuted  by  Rcinwald.  To  every  radical  word  are  subioiiied  dama^ 
tions  and  the  compounds ;  and  all  the  explanations  are  in  G^wmait;^- 
many  derivations^  quotations  tnd  improvements  ava  added,  whwii. 
are  formed  inlo  u  supplement.  By  all  these  united  poias  tba  ac- 
cess to  the  Gothic  language  is  ^o  ikcilitated  that  hardly  any  tbiag 
is  lelt  even  for  the  best  critic  to  improve^  This  is  a  work  4rf  wUeby 
for  the  aj>siktance  of  the  student,  every  pablic  library  at  least'  aaght 
to  possess  a  copy.  Mf«  Home  Tooke  has  shewn  bettar  than  aay  ' 
other  man,  tbe  value  of  etymolo^al  research,  and  tba  ^rf 
great  benefit  which  tbe  study  of  tba  aortbam  languagea  aMy* 
confer  upon  our  own.  We  were  some  time  jigo  interiMd^,.  tbM  nba 
ingenious  and  penetrating  Mr.  Kaslam  bad  be^an  aGotkic  mad 
•Eaelish  dictionary.  AV^  heartily  wish  biin  sacoeas  io  this  ardaotti 
tindertaking;  and  trusts  that  he  will  pay  due  atteodoato  tbaliicb 
treasure  of-Gothic  diction,  judicicas  etymokygy, .and  sound  ovilttuia' 
which  is  to  be  fuu'id  in  Zabn'»  edition  of  Uifilas.        - 

Akt.  18. — Amalie  Balbi  Eine  venderbcre  ^iwoa,  4"^.. 
dmalic  Balbi,  a  wonderful  P^Uion,  which  J.  mynif.  have,  hadm  Jfy 
Throd.  F<rd\  Kag^JrMUt  Minrt.    J604. 
THE  author,  wh^  is  take^  for  ani  exord^  wai  Senrt  fort&k 
.bouse  inlhe  cetintfy,  in  order  te  iqr«ghd«r.    The  oWAet  makes  ' 
bim  ac<|iiaioted  with  the  cii^omstanoss^  IM  bas^  tiro  daugbtanrlSy  '* 
an  unlucky  iparriage,  whom  in  order  to  jemove  from.  their.iKicked. 
another  he  has  educated  abroad.    Tbe  elder  retcirns  home  hi  bef 
sixteaaib  year;  her  beauty  aharM  etisf  of  tbe  p^nrseinAi^  Jt^  • 
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paj:Yfig  faif.a^f!eascs  to  her  motlier,  nhe  «iidetvoun  to  promote  bio 
wi$hee(  he  it  rejected  by  the  daoghter;  a  noble  youth  gotos  poetess 
«ioQ  ^  her  hearCY  hot  the  former  saitor  carrieB  her  off.  After  hemg 
CMC  lied  from  therudlan,  she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  person  whom 
abe  loved,  but  who  perishes  in  o  duel  with  the  robber.  Amali^ 
fiiile  eick;  her  death  is  expected ;  •fter  a  long  dme  her  re^oveiy 
ensoes,  ar^d  her  health  is  re-established.  Count  L.  solicits  her 
rog^r^,  but  the  ghost  of  her  murdered  husband  appears  to  her  every 
nighl,  reminds  her  o£  her  oath,  ai>d  employs  every  injunction  to  pre- 
vetut  her  from  giving  her  hand  to  the  count.  Unspeakable  are  the 
tttfieriagt  uf  the  wick>w^  and  great  are  the  e?iertion9  made  to  get  rid  • 
of  the  ghost.  In  this  the  author  is  successful,  for  the  whole  was  aa 
imposition.  The  author  takes  his  departure  as  the  benefactor  of  rho 
family,  and  carries  on  a  long  epistolary  correspondence,  in  which 
A malie's  sickness  is  ^st  mentioned  with  the  little  probability  of  her 
recovvry.  As  the  author  was  once  sitting  up  at  midnight  in  iho 
midst  of  his  lucubrations,  his  candles  flare  in  an  unusual  and  un» 
accountable  manner.  After  having  long  in  vain  endeavoured  e» 
diacorver  the  cauae^  he  at  last  thinks  of  Amalie,  when  he  sees  her  ia 
a<  moment  standing  near  and  breathing  an  aromatic  gale  ;  the  same 
h^pens.tohim  the  following  night,  when  he  has  some  conversation 
with  the  lady  ;  no  deception  was  possible;  on  the  third  night,  when 
the  author  changed  his  apartment,  the  apparition  still  returned, 
an^enother  dialogue  eiisucd.  In  the  niorning  the  author  finds  him* 
self  indisposed,  and  receives  intelligence  of  Amalie's  death  ;  he  takec 
a  m»\k  with  his  sifster-iFn-law,  when  both  sec  in  the  broad  day  a  female 
form  waving  resplendent  in  the  air ;  in  the  <^^ening  he  again  con- 
vefses'with  Amalie.  I'be  indisposition  of  the  author  and  the  ap- 
pa^iidii  continued  for  fifteen  days;  he  then  took  to  his  bed,  and  lay 
for  a  <)Marter  of  A^year  without  any  Consciousness.  After  his  recovery 
b^goes  ta  churchy  ami  when  divine  service  was  over,  he  sees  Ama- 
lioi  She  ««6  not  deaxi,  hot  bad  only  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  trance. 
*I  afirro,^  says  iheauthor,  *  before  God  and  all  the  world,  and  as  an  ho- 
noitKibk  AiaiM,  that  thor history  is  trtiC)  and  ao  true  that  I  will  at  an^ 
ti4M.cou£rmit  byny  offth/  ' 

A  work  wis  some  thne  4igo  published  in  Germany  ^  under  the  titth 
9f '  Kiiian^  ick  hamn^  wdcr  I'  &tc.  *  KiUm^  I  come  again  !  or  the 
reol^pftarmnc^of  my  Wifeafierktr  Death.  A  true  mistort," 
4irt:.  dec.  This  work  b  ascribed  to  WiSt^^l,  and  has  given  rise  tt^ 
ftoveral  publications,  some  composed  with  irony,  and  othein  with 
•eriousnets  of  refbtation  and  gravity  of  argument.  The  visionary 
prfductkms  of  Woixel  have  at  the  same  time  found  advocatf^s  among 
the  German  literati;  among  these  we  suppose  tfiat  we  may  rank 
tbf  mi^ihor  of  Amailie  Balhi,    Credulity,  even  in  this  enlightened 

K(riio;d,  is  a  very  prevalent  characteristic ;  and  those  who  addresit  : 
<|fts^lveato  this  gtfncral  prbpeiisitf  to  beheve  erithooc  ojcan»nation| 

«  |ee  ^>i|^endiz.  to.  t|ie  YIi%.iwlQ<9e  <^  Ibe  arm^t  asctet  of  tkn  Cntkail' 
Beriew." 
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will  find  success  attended  with  little  difficulty,  however  monstrous 
ib€ongruoa%  or  iiratif^al  the  MociifS  may  be  wbi^/U)e«  aUempC  to 
palm  upo^  the  Mpiid*^  There  ^i^  sliU  bj(Liy^4^s  ^tfl  ^m»  wouM 
willingly  restore  the  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  who  re- 
gvet  not  merely  that  tlie  days  of  chivalry,  but  that  those  of  popish 
•  iaposture  are  past  away.  ^ 

AiCt.  19. — Hand  hiich  der  fkmentar  AritJ^mttiLw  verbinduv^g^t 
dtt eicmttitar  A'fgcbm,       " 

The  Connection  of  elementary  Arithmetic  inth  eUmentanf  Algebra, 
for  the  Use  of' Leamet'S,  By  A  Mctz,     Bamberg.     I8O6. 

THE  use  of  learners  is  not  in  this  work  so  much  studied  as  the  ' 
ttUtbOT,  without  doubt,  intended.  Algebra  is  onFy  another  name  for 
fthtbmetic,  and  il  differs  from  vulgar  arithmetic,  only  in  using 
leltera  for  numbers.  Its  operations  consequently  difilr  in  some 
respects,  though  the  two  rules  of  additirmnnd  substraction  are  the 
fame  in  both,  and  every  thing  that  is  done  in  al^'cbra  with  Mters; 
tnay  be  done  in  vulgar  arithmetic  by  numbers.  In  fact  this  is  ih^ 
true  way  to  teach  algebra,  to  do  every  operation  at  first  with  figures, 
aod  then  to  substitute  letters  frir  those  figures,  to  shew  how  the 
letters  arc*  combined  together  in  the  operation  and  in  the  conclasioiis& 
We  exf>ected  to  have  found  this  in  the  work  before  us,  but  it  foffow* 
too  closely  the  books  in  general  upon  this  subject,  and  the  usual 
4liftieulties  which  learners  find  in  this  science  are  not  sufi^cieuUy 
ffrplained. 

SWEDEN.  V       /  \/   : 

AuT.  20. — Svenska    Kirgstnanna    Sells  ksipets    HatuUingar^  ^, 

1801.     1804.  _      ^ 

Memoirs  ofthe  Military  Society  ofStockhaJm.        .  .., 

THIS  wi>rk  contains  a  variety  of  useful SDemoirsoivniilmrylTaiis- 

ActionS)  and  \&'0  are  rather  surprised  tbftt  n  society  of  the  same  kind 

has  never  been  formed  in  this  country.     The  object  of  tbis^octfty 

is  every  thing  that  may  improve  a  soldier  whether  iu  soieuGs  or  poc- 

t»te»  whether  in  the  fiiiidot  battle  uMbc'prcviou* cHsciplitiefcirfMii* 

Jug  a  soltlier;  ami  also  every  tiiing,rehilivc  to  the  various  departments 

«if  an  army  in  the  camp,  in  barracks,  "or  in  a  town.     The  blgcLade 

of  Genoa  is  particularly  well  described,  and  LsseaV  O/or^tfpri/^ 

Jcupav  on  tb^  qualitAes*  of  a  Swedish  imtional  armyotig^t  be  use^ 

fully  consulted  by  thost*  wbo  are  at  this  time  devising  a  plan  for  the 

DBtiontt)  defence  of  this  country.     The  utility  of  this  sopiety  «e«iiii4o 

Tiave  struck  the  Swedish  administration,  (or  it«uaiBekaa  be«icb«ig» 

ed,  and  it  is  now  the  Eoyal  Academy  iot  military  science,     t)  hms«io 

fonuectiun  however  with  tl«e  mditary  Academy  atCarlsbei^inwbtcfc 

a  hundnd  and  twenty   cadets  are  educated  for  the  ma  aAd'tuM 

service. 
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jtVTnORS^  NAMES  jfND  TITLES  ^F  £OOKS. 


ABDOMINAL  tiscer*.    PtmUmfn'^ 
practical  treaiit  ?  on  varioui  diitiics  of 
the,  vide  Pemberton. 
Actileuf '«  Letter  to  Dr.  kovrley  on  the 
«ow.por»  ^ 

Accounts  comparative»  of  tlie  reyenues 
of  France  aftd  Eogland,    vide  Ta« 
t>Ieaui. 
Account  of  France,  vide  Worsley. 
Addreas  to  the  public  on  GciK^al  Pic- 
ton,  vide  Draper. 
AI|ebra,  elementary,    connected    with 
elementary  arithmetic,  544 

Amtlie  Balhi,  54] 

America,  claims  and  complaints  of,  500 
America  North,  excuriiona  in,        %iz 
Aocillon's  Picture  of  the  revolutions  of 
thp  polkical  tystcm  of  Europe,  vide 
Revolution.. 
Andrews  on  the  sentiments  and  cooduft 
requisite  in  a  British  prince  in  order 
Id  merit  the  favour ahle  opinion  of  the 
public,  31^.     Necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education  in  princes 
and  exalted  penonages,  316.    A  sta- 
tue of  King  Alfred  proposed  to  be 
crefiCed  in  the  freaeaco^hamber  at 
St.  James's,  3^^ 

Andrews*  Historical  view  of  the  English 
character,  4^0 

Aimrer  to  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
.   the  nation,  4ea.    Observations  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Pitt,   413— Conduct  of 
Mr,  Fox  considered,-  424 

Araheiqaesi  a  noVel,  539 

Aipuncats   respecting  the  disposal  of 
^ixe  ships,  ,jo 

Arithmetic,  commercial,  107 

Atestrong*s    clemejits    of    the    tatia 
•tongue,     •  ib. 

Art  of  gauging,  106 

Asaph's,  St.  Bishop  of,  fermoo,  98 

Asia  Minor,  tour  through,  100 

Afi.  V01..8. 


Assistant,  Young  ladier,tn  writSngTVttich 

iciters,    .  44* 

Astree  nouvellf,  a  novel,  539 

Astronomyj  physical  treatise  on,   vide 

Biot.  /       r       • 

BALDWIN'S  History  of  C^gUnd,  $9^ 

Barker's  actmLHii,  45  j 

Barthez's  Kuiiwjui   eUmeus  de   U  iu- 

encede  rhomme,  viJc  Ht^. 
Barry's  jiwory  of  ihe  Urknty  tsTaAdt, 
^37.  SiHiy-flCYfn  LrinurnHei,(»r  wl^ich 
twenty,  ixiue  ottJy  Mc  iiihibsted  ;  the 
rest  apfropnain!  to  tht  puf  j?&k#  of 
pasiuragc,  dtdomimtei  Hotrnj,  338. 
Almost  4 11  ibe  rnamcj  ai  Korwegna 
exlractijii,  ib.  Tlic  UrgcH  of  the 
Orkne)s  caHiJ  Pomon*,  Or  Main- 
land, J  J  9.  Alfordi  fieri  lent  fishing 
stations  tni  abundwficc  of  trout,  ib. 
The  isijnji  ot  Gnmiay,  3^0^  A  to- 
tal defii  tfricy  of  wood  I  rb.  Aticcdoie 
of  an  Oikncy  man,  Who  hr  ih*  6nt 
time  a(  hs  tommmitis  "  his  c»ciic 
to  the  fjirhltsi  ssit"  iiikd  in  the 
packet  i^T  J  fjit  in  EnglinJ,  ih. 
Amusing ty  Simple  remark  of  Dr* 
Baay  rcipcciiof  Cavay,  ib.  The  low 
state  o^  vi£rk£u]iyrc  m  the  Oiki^eyi^ 
341.  ,Tht  tnf}^  in\\*kt\tiLnt9  of  ditro, 
lb.  M^aumf  nil  of  ih«  anctenf  j^hi- 
hicants  of  ihr^e  kindt,  ^4^  Ork* 
n^ijt  invjdfJ  AAd  tubvued  about  |he 
tiine  of  Alfred  the  Ciot,  by  iofae  of 
those  Norwegian  uihes  who  oversm 
and  c!e:o!aied  Europe,  343.  About 
1383  the  male  branches  of  t^  Ifbr* 
vr^ian  earls  hecaBAe  eatiocC,  aad 
the  Scouish  earls  0/  Stralberpe 
succeeded  to  their  dignity  atid  power, 
as  the  nearest  heifs  by  the  (emale 
line ;  from  them  the  earldom  of  Ork* 
scy  descends  to  the  family  of  St.Clare» 
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though  held  as  »  feudal  tenure  from 
*  Mie  King  oF  fforvfay';^morigkfi^  kt 
^  list  to  jMjoe^  3d  king  of  Scotjand  for  % 

part  Of  the  dower'  of  Rh  ijueen,  a 

eincess  of  Norway,  ^43.  Natural 
story  of  these  islands  considered* 
344.  Excellent  vtrieties  of  fish; •  lb. 
The  population,  agriculttire,  and  an- 
'  tiufictures  of  the  Oricnryt,  3^7 

^ea(tie,  Forbcs's  life  of,  vide  Forbes. 

)lenfenb^re*s  inqulVf  into  tW  ^roof  of 

'  *the  doctrine  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  494.  Ai^juoients  of  Tycho 
and  Rlcctoli  againtt  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  ib.  Answered  by  Coper- 
ttiens  iiud  Kepler,  ib.  Newton  the 
first  philosopher,  who  positively  af- 
ilrtned  that  if  bodies  fall  perpcndicu- 

^  Uiiy,  the  firth  must  be  at  rest ;  but 
they  do  not,  actordfng  to  the  commoh 
'  Kttpposhion,  swerve  towards  the  wcU 
hut  towards  the  easf,*  494.  ^  The  faf- 
thci-a  body  Is  from  the^centrc  of  md- 
•tiin,  the  greater  is  its  swing,  iod 
ITonscfueniiy  thr  top  df  a  tower  must 
fiave'a  greater  spring  toWaWs  the  east 
Jthan  the  bottomi  lb.  "The  ftode  of 
tnaking'  the  experiment,  !b.  *  Expe- 
riments made  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and"  not  repeated  till  Hftifer'a  lapse  of 
a  10  years,  when  Guglielmini  under- 
took to  make  them  on  tHe  tower  of 
fhe  Arinelli,  495  He  published  his 
irxperipients  in  1 79a,  but  apme  years 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  he 
bad  committed  a  double  error  in  his 
theory,  496.  In  1^09,  Dr.  Bcnxcn* 
htt%  instituted  similar  experiments  on 
kht  tower  of  St.  Michael's  church  rn 
KanriAirgh,'  which  is  one  of  the 
liigheft  in  Germany,  and  constructed 

furposely  for'  physical  experiments, 
y  the' architect  Sonin ;  it  is  ^oa  Pa- 
fisian  feet  in  height,  496.  The  me- 
'  cDnm  out  of  thirty-one  different  balls 
which  were  dropped  on  seven  different 
days  with  the  utmost  circumspectiott, 
was  four  lines  to  the  east,  and  one 
and  a  half  to  the  south;  49/.  Ex- 
periments  made  in  a  min<  by  Ben-  , 
fcnberg,        '  —  497 

3ile  in  animals^  digestive  powers  of, 

Bifliop  of  St.  Asaph's  Sennoti,  9S 

^leiomfield's  Wild  Flowers,  ssa*   Story 

«f  Abner  and  the  wiiow  Jonts,'  12J. 

fttract,  il.     Verses  on  the  oaken 

fable,  125.    The  Horlcey  poem  on 

vaccination,  '  '      ia6 

Riot's, treatise  oi)  phvsital  Astronomy, 

'    113-    The  periodic  inequalitfes  of 

thb  mtouf  and  the  minner  ofxictr^ 


tatning  and  computing  them  bypb« 
ietviKito,  115.  *  ItftqualHres  tM^ 
affect  the  moon's  longipide,  of  whitii 
the  prin^ipalare  k^own  bfihe  namei 
of  eveetion,  variarioVr;  itrt!  aucual 
equation,  117.  The  law  of  a  npt 
very  recently  discovered  inequalty 
«9certained ;  the  argument  of  the  in« 
equality  is  egirtl  to  double  the  longi* 
tude  of  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit' 
p/ut  tAelorigitnde  of 'heir  perigee,  k%^ 
nux  three  times  the  loogitnde  of  th« 
perigee  of  the^  sun.  The  ioco oality  it 
proportionate  to  the  sine  of  this  angle. 
Its  period  is  about  1S4  years,  ib.  h 
seq.  The  lunar  theory,  1 181  Unfl 
versal  gravitation,  x  19 

British  doctrine  respecting  the  neutral 
trade,  examined,  vide  ^xaminatiott^  : 
British  prince,  Andrews  00  the  condua 
^  of,  vide  Andrews.     *  ' 

Brown's  Strictures  on  lord  Selkirk** 
'  Present  stite  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  347.  Condition  of  the 
highhni  peaskntry,  359.  'Emigra^ 
tion  to' foreign  settlemhits,  an  expe<* 
dient  neither  required  by  necessity^ 
i^pr  recommended  hy  sound  policy, 
iisf' ^  R^OurCes  open  to  ttjose  wh'd 
are  compelled  to  quit  their  ancient 
.  habitations '  in  donsequfnde  "of  th'd' 
hew  systems  of  engK^sing  farms,  a'nfl 
extendiull  sheep  pastures,  ib.'  Th^ 
employment  of  disposieKSed  tenantry 
In  the  inclosure  and  fur ^er  improve. 
meYit  of  lard,  alwavs  the  wisest  po> 
licy,  wbentVer  (Aefcheme  is  praet!« 
cahje>  "  354 

^ttcftanan  en  the  etpedicncy  6f  Iti  t^ 
ckEiastical  i-UabUShmtfit'  in  hk^Tt* 
4CJ .  *rh  e  f  It  ibl  I  s  h  men  x  of  ^  h  Ji  plif  n  \, 
sn  miliiary,  twelve  ciril,  ^i\  fhe 
open  probnaU^Q  of  the  s^bbttH  in 
3(idu,  t^*  The  *4!iilary  (triiS^ticyof 
the  RohTirht  Arm^siiui,  sud  Orer^ 
church  E*,  1b»  D I vloe  service  Vtg^^ 
•*  hrly  perfoTmcd  in  thim»  ctrclftianJ- 
cat  Jijqipline  IS  prcurvrd,  the  beae- 
facuPDi  of  the  peopje  ii^cnft  lb.  C;< 
V  irszarioi^  of  the  nAtKet  cbfi^tdcrcJ. 
^^  The  arriftce*'  u«d  by  Tiriout 
Wfiterj  trt  pit*occiipy  the  miLidj^^t^ 
the  people  ul  EuTopt  with  lUTtmci^ti    " 

real  circumstances  and  dispositions  bf 
'  the  Tiatite  tribes  will  Kjr  no  meant 
ioltifj,  ib.  One  hundred  and  sixteea 
women  burnt  alive  «riih  the  bodies  bf 
their  deceased  husbands  within  thirty 
miles  round  Calcutta,  In  the  space  u 
«ix  'mouths,  cfi.  Offering  of  chil* 
dren  to  Oun^),  ih.    Kamxa  Moto'D^  * 
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•r  toljii>tai^  deiith»  eqcpotiog  of  olMl- 

.4fcn«  lb.     Dtstroyiog  of  female  it>- 

,  fjiDis,  ^^,    Tbe  umple  of  Jaggci natit 

tin  OriMa^  H>«    •ChiiftuQ   t^iurtht^ 

_  JD  Malabar,  69 

PiU*9,  John*  SoliloqutesoD  Met?  ttlo'o 

.  ijnp^a'tfKmeAt^  4^3 

fiaij  St.  ^do^uod's^  vUc  Yates. 

XUUSfiS^  of  ibe  ^eoUne  ^id  aU  of  na- 
tions, yide  Playftir. 
G«utttc'»  Laaghable  lover,  %tv 

Q^tch  hill)  who  c^n,  a  farce«  313 

Celtic  dkonuipems,  vide  Celtic. 
Qtnttn*tfj  Svaos^s  golden,  355 

Characters;  p«tb!ic,  vide  Public 
CliristUn  teacher^  /  .386 

Chrijtuaa  kaQWledge^  cotuge  library  ol, 

ao8 
Cherry*!  TnveUcrs,  9^ 

Clkrookles,  credibility  of  the  book  ot, 

by  dc  Wetie,  vide  Weiie. 

.Christian  spectator,  a  10 

Clecgy,  letter  on  the  degraded  4taue  of 

the,  330 

OiQical  history  of  diseuts,  vid<  Hay. 

g*rth. 

ptottd,  Secret  history  of  St.  vide  Secret. 

Crabb's  tales,  toy 

Cicedibility  qf  the  hook  of  the  Chroai'-*' 

clea,  with  a  reference  to  the  books  of 

Moses,  md  the  giviDgof  the  law^  by 

4t  Werte,  videWette. 

(Qrbttch,  Young's  Mcxnpirs  of  Mrs.  vide 

Young. 
<SoaI  mines^  damps  of>  ixj 

Comme.Cial  arithmetic,  ^      ^7 

Oofimercial  phraseplo(y»  106 

posnparativc'  account  of  the  expences 
and  revenues  of  France  tod  England^ 
.  T44e'  Tebleaux. 
Cemparatjts  ubieaux  4es  depeosci  de 

it  France^  v^dc  Tableaux. 

Cfmpcodium    of   modern  -ht^sb^ndry, 

-  3^BQ.    '  Bst'tfiate    of  commons    and 

ieaijbsi  in    this    counter   of   Surrey, 

j55«3ai  acres,  of  wbich|  iS,2|5  are 

in  commoDs,   a  ad  47*^6    heath  v 

J02.  Hetiirnaof  the  trM^  ot  thcpubli- 

.  ^ns  inadequate  to  their  necessities, 

103.    Qhtervaiions  on  pom^        304 

fSe^plaiBtiof  America^  .  ^po 

f;;oDaiia  at  a  ^itish  Prinze,  vide  AOr 

drews* 

CoonectiQii  of  elementary  j^ithmftic 

wii h  .eleaehta^y  algehi^,  ^44 

ponsiderations  on  the  petitions  of  the 

Ui(k  Carbolics,  91; 

!rn      — —  oil  the  dedaratOTjC  bili, 

(^ODtributions   towards  so  introduction 
.  CO  the  PldT»lW|KAU  >>  4t  W«Ut^ 
^ide  yifctte. 


Cooper'a  Guide  to  Ji^infiuitry  oflScNlri 

Cottage  library  .of  Chr-^ian  knowledge, 

ao8 
CoiHitry  gimtteman,  letter,  to,  4^5 

Court  ot  -St.  Cloud,  secret  Jiistoryot, 

v^de  Secret.  .  *  - 

Cotfrts  martial,  m^Htatyaud  oaval^  v^c 

M«Artbur 
Cow*po|L,  4<UM-(o  Vt,  iCowiey  00  tKe, 

Cumberland 's  Hints  V9  husbands^      ^a 
Gumbcrlana's  memoirs,  vtde  Memoiis. 

DALLAS'    Morlands,     34.     Abstract 

of,  15,  et  se<j. 
Damps  of  coal  mines,  9rt3 

Ucdaratqr]^  hill,  coosiderations  on  the, 

I^ecline  and  fall  of  jutioos,  vide  Piay<> 

fair. 
Dsfonce  of  the  principle  of  monopoly, 

ti4 
Degraded  stiCe  of  the  clergy,  33  o 

Derric's  K4coM>irs.of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  royai  tavy^  3^ 
Dialogues,  histoc.cal,  tor  young  pec|o«  s, 

408 
Digestive  powers  of  bile  in  animals, 

Dion,  a  tragedy,  3**' 

Discasrs,  Hayganh's clinical  History  o^ 
vide  Haygarth. 

Dissenting  ministeis,  letters  tn,    vide 
i>rton. 

Dissertation  on  the.  prophecies,   vide 
♦'aber,  43^ 

Dissertations  on  Ischies,     .  3^^ 

Dissertation  on  ihe  divine  origin  of  t^ 
Messiah^  434 

Divinities  whioh  preside  over  genera^ 
tion,    ct8.      Such  subjects  se^m^ 
mended  to   be  treated  in  Latin,  lb. 
The  worship  of  Phalius  derived  4rosi^ 
ihe  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
519.     The  enthusiastic  devotion  for 
.  the    bull    the    sign    of    the  sprUij^ 
equinox,  ib.     The  same  Koooucs  pa  4 
to  tife  he-goat,  5ao«    The  sypbolica) 
representation  of  the  fecundating  10^ 
fluence  of  the  aun,  jb*     Derivation  of  . 
•  the  word  Prtapus,  ib.     The  symbol 
(of  Phallus  )aeparase  and  reduced  to 
aamall  si^e,  considered  as  a  talisman  ; 
or  amulet,'5tK*     £very,thin^«hiij^  ' 
hftre,  or  cmiid  bjr  a  wanton  imagine^ 
lion  be  forced  to  bear  any  resambUo^ 
in  form  to  tba  Phallus,  wasconceiv«4 
(0  have  a.viit;ue  in  preventing  the  ev^l  c 
e^e^s  ^f  tasciqatioo,    521.      This  ^ 
<w«trsni^   traced    through    4i&ttnt 

»  aget  9M  countries,  ih.     A  remar|(- 
able  insunce  of  Popish  and  P«gs% 
N  A  t 
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;  |})e  amalf  touiion  of  ioHkn  P^f^ 
bism  4nii  papM  CliMti«nicy«       .  ib. 

l)ivioeorig  n  of  ihe  McMiab,  ^ifscrta. 
tion  on  iki^  4^ 

-  B  rker't  Sfrmoofy  .  \.  .  43 J 
Christuit  Spectator*  tto 

Err>eifb%  Strmon,  .     .     ^ 

Fabcr '•  disimatioo  oa  dM  jtfopbcciei, 

Grant'i  SeraMiH  417 

Hortlej'sdkto,  ft 

I.«tter  to  ft  country;  gentlemftn»  43  $ 
iicttcr  from  a  country  vicar  to  Ur. 

HoTfly,  A09 

Mayer'i   pcftcc  -with  Fraacf  fto4  Ca* 

tholic  cmaDcifaiion  repufaaol  10 

th«  comma  ad  ot  God*  sii 

Morton's  Srri»oi  a,  144 

Praycn  m  time  U  war  and  dasf er, 
«it 
Sandwith*t  Sfftoony  ib. 

Strtn  n  on  thcgcncnl  fait,  %%% 

Sbarp't    distertatioii  ott  the  divint 

dtfoity  01  tb«Meiti»fa«  434 

Took«*4  nantlatioa  al  ZoUikofcr*t. 

fermons  on  education,  310 

Ulfitt'f  GoiMo  tr«nsl«tioB9  540 

Wrrteon  Chroaielet  473 

Catch  Mib  wli*  Catt^  323 

Dion,  313 

Hint  CO  Httabaadat  111 

Inviiiblr  Cir>,  313 

Laughable  LoTtr,  21I1 

Prior  C  ain,  99 

Ruguntino,  lb. 

Travcllert,  ib*- 

Draper's  address  to  the  public  on  the 
caseof  Genera t  Pkmi,  147.  Colo« 
nd  Picton  aecompaoict  Sir  Ralph 

'  Abercromby^o  his  expedition  to  St. 
Lucia,  147,      Appointed  by  Sir  R. 

.  A.  governor  of  Trinidad*  ib*  The 
itfand  at  this  time  fiUod  with  pira|(a 
and  brigand*  of  evcty  deacripdon,  ib. 
Advice  to  Governor  PurtOD  of  Don 
Chriitoval  dc  Robks,  v«ho  lUd  filkd 
for  nearly  half  a  reiuury,  the  priiwi- 

-'  pal  fituatiotis  in  the  adv^iittfation  of 
Trinidad,  148.  Great  vigilance  dit- 
playtd  by  Colonel  Pjcton,  ib.  The 
government  of  the  Island  put  in  com- 
toiitaion  m  #600,  ib.  Jroiousy  bf- 
twetnCoioaelft  Fui^arton  and  Ptcion* 
149.  Picton  accuacd-by  Pullartua  of 
inHKetmg  sovevr  tontive  ,00  Louisa 
Calderon,'  to  make  bfr  coniess  the 
t#tirh  of  a  robbery,  >5o  Unjustifi. 
able  oCkans-oiopCKd  ief  FulhrcoA  to  . 
prciwit  Ifct  sole  «f  Co^el  Piecon't 


viodiiB^cm  bf  U*  Edisburgh  b«k> 

aellers,  ^'  '     'ifci 

Pubots's  oomnercial  ari^metie,    - 107 

Punning  do    the  taccioe  iaoMKioo, 

Puaciad,  toew,  *    ^ 

p2seu(cr/«  observations  o«  oil  siolpie, 

fCCtESlASTICAL^esdbtiskMM  kl 

Indisy  vid:  Buchanao. 

Edinburgh  transactions,  378*    Pmtrip- 

tioo  of   the  strata  which  occur  so 

ascending  from  the  Platns  of  Ki»- 

cardincshire  to  the  summit  of  Haunt 

Battery   one    of   the  aaoat    etevaced 

points  in  the  eastern  dtfltrict-  ^  tb6 

Grampian  mountains^  379.    Accouflt 

of  a  series  of  experiments  shewing  the 

effects  of  comprestioo  in  InolMyiaf 

the  action  of  heat,  3tc«  et*  ae^.    A 

geometrical  investigation  of  to^ca* 

rious  and  ibtercstiog  propertieS'of  thl^ 

circle,  \    jH 

Edmund's  Bury,  vide  Yaiei.     * 

EJemcntary  arithmctifc,  coiiflt^ESon  of» 

with  algebra,  544 

Eleoaens  de  la  science  de  t*bMM*e  omi* 

'  v^ux,  vide  New. 

Slementl   of   inteUectuai    plutosophy* 
vide  Scott. 

of  the  Latin  tooiMi         stt 

Encyclopsedia  of  sargrry,  M& 

English  lyrics,  by  Sfbitb.  4H 

E».giand   snd  France,,  comrai^tive  sc- 
couni  of  the  rcvcnu«r  of,  VMe  Ta- 
bieaux. 
Epilepsy,  f  rastr  00,  '    '       41^ 

Epit^c  of  ScrlptUR  hittofy,  ^ 

Essays,  poster's,  vUe  FostcA 
Establish meniy  ecclesiastical  ia^Iui«i« 
.  vide  Buckuiimi. 

Evaus's  golden  centeiiaryt         "    315 

Eveieigh's  Sermon,  97 

Euiope,^  Ancilion's  picture  of  the  revo- 

.  lutioas  of  the  political  vysMiuoff  vi^ 

Rcyolutio.'i.  '^ 

European  coAnmerce,  vide  Odiy* 
Examination  of  the  British  dedHaeifr- 
specting  neutral  irjide,  ^94 

Exoirsiona  in  North  Ameriei,        tM% 
kxpCtices  and  scvenues  of  F^ce  mA* 
England,    comparaQve    apcoaat  s^ 
viUe  Tableaux. 
Expediency  of  an  eectHiaslital  estaUisb* 
i  tiDsntin  India,  vide  Bucbauo. 

EABER'S  dissertation  00  tie  Pi«fb«- 

cies,  '4       ^^ 

Falconer's  disseruUbnson  hcVia,  gto 
FeUow«s*  pQtfts,  53f 

Ftmolc  mohdJMtaiy  PlMttchi     •»< 
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:  i nterMiiRf  locount  df  ittt  triif<d{jftit«at* 
t  .  ^unaiif ,  %fjj,  Whimiical  «C£Ount  of 
,   |M;We4Uuig  night  tii  Mldime  dk 

rt|^rbH«  life  of  Be«tt>«,  411.  Dr.  If. 
•  hfif^^.A^%$  at.  Lawretfcfklrfc,  hit 
.«     ptrentt  poo7  hui  respectable^    419. 

Entcfcd  at  the  agt  df  #»urtcca  a  mu- 
^    •4«i^  ia  the  iioiv«raity  of  Ahardcen, 

ib.  Appobted  f choolftiaster  iod  pi- 
'  riab-clerk  io  m  village  not  fkr  from 
•  HhafUccofhis  nativity,  4>«.  Af- 
«.-^crwarda  rrnoved  to  the  iraMmar 

Mh«aL  of  Aberdeen   in  the  capacitjf 

^  u^er«  from  ^hich  he  wat  to4n 
'  aroinotcd  to  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
.  iMophy 


l«fK>phy  in  the  Miritchal  collegey 
413,  T)ie  feelings  of  Scotchmen  in 
ibetr  ^'at  attempts  at  fengtith  com- 
^pQiilion,  described  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Cte^bervte,  413.     Dr.  1^.*%  caiay  on 

•  trutht  4141  His  aversion  to  meta- 
physics, 415.  Difficulties  which  the 
author  experienced  in  the  pohltcAtion 
ofbit  essay  on  truth,  417.  Sir  W. 
Forbes  and  Mr.  ArbuthhoC  'be<«mc 
Mm  pffopf  ietors  of  the  first  cdMon,  ht 
which  they  remitted  to  l>r.  B.  the 

•  fimiof  ^  guineas,  ib.  ^  Dt:  B.  re- 
ceive a  p^rmion  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ftom  the  king, 
ib.  The,  latter  part  of  Dr.  B**  life 
unhappy  from  the  derangefticat  of 
his  wife,  and  the  death  of  his  two 
«on«,  4^8.  Id  a  stau  of  iMdltclual 
debility,  which  had  now  continued 
nearly  three  years.  Or.  B.  fa  stack- 
ed With  a  paralytic  stroke,-  which 
terminates  his  existence,  A.  D.  1803* 
419.     Character  of  Dr.  B.  420 

Forest  Pruncr,  124 

Foster's  essays^  170.  The  strongest 
sympathies  and  antipathiet  to  which 
hidtviduals  are  liable,  and  (Or  which 
IM  adequate  cauac  can  bt  assignrd, 
•re  o^'icn  deriveil  from  some  of  the 
aoit  trivial  occurrences  of  incipient 
U(ey  171.  Incongruity  between  the 
mtionai  convictions  and  the  errors  of 
heliel  in  Mr.  Foster,  171.  Deciaion 
of  character  of  incalculable  import- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  life^  173. 
The  decision  of  a  virtuous  character 
.  exemplified  ID  Howtrd  the  philantbro* 
(istf  174.  Application  of  the  epi- 
thet romantic,  175.  On  the  aver- 
•  tion  ol  n^en  of  uste  tp  evangelical 
religion,  176 

Frwice,  peftce  with,  •  ait 

France  and  England,  compare  live  ac- 
«oant  of  the  tereoues  of,  vide  Ta* 
bjeaux.  "■ 


i^Aser't  ObeervetionjiiM  v/cfit«t  is^U' 
iaiiont  43  g 

Pi  Ml  I  onepikpsfv  •     .  41^ 

VIkebooter,  Mysterious,  •  novel,     fz'y 
French  Jangtiage,  guide  to  the  prooun* 
Adationofthc^  .         .      383 

OA1.V AN  I  SM,Meadt*t  trektiie  «UH4}4 
O«»«i«§r«i«ol,  ^10$ 

Generation^    dtvin'ties    which    preside 

over,  vide  Divit^kiee^ 
Gent's  Poetic  sketches.  ,    loj 

ficographj,  Fayoe'a    lotrodacUof  oj; 

447 
Oirl,  invisible,  a  farcef  jag 

Gieaningt  in  Africa,  .   ^  .^  up 

Golden  centenary,  ^^ 

Gothic  traaelacion  of  the  Bible,.   .    540 
Grant's  Sermon*  voi.  ^  M  437 

G r^oryf r  creaiuse  .of  mechanios^  thea- 
reiical,  practical,  and  descriptive,  33. 
The  compoeition  and  vcioluiioa  #f 
forces,  in  demonstrating  ihis^ropo- 
.  aiiiofi  Mr.  Gregosy  adopts  |he,pUn  of 
d'Aiembert,  35.  The  chieJ  utility 
of  the  mcthodl  of  recuogular  c*-ordil 
nates,  foscei  situated  iq  the  same 
plane,,  acting  on  a  material  point, 
forces  not  situaufi  in  the  same  plane* 
and  parallel  foices  actjing  on  diierept 
parts  of  the  same  body*  Is  the  divi- 
sion adopted  by  Mr.  G.  3^  De- 
monstratioo^fthe  leverioferred  from 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  by  Porny 
in  his  ^rchitecivre  hydmulique,  ib. 
The  centre  of  gnvity,  17,  The 
centrobarge  method  invem^  by  Oi|l* 
din^  '.7.  The  strength  and  stress  ol 
timber,  gft  Doctrine  of  cqiiilihri* 
um,  ibk  The  principle  by  which  dy* 
narotcal  problems  arc  redMCf  d  to  sta- 
tical, 4a  et  SO),  The  motion  of 
machines,  44 

Grvy,  Ilia  of  l«dy  Jane.  J36 

Guide  to  light  inUuuy.ofiScers,        44S 
Guide  to  the  psonuiKiauoo  pf  the  French 
language*  33J 

Gurney's  trial  of  Patchy  ao^ 

HAND  buch  d<r  e^menlar  tfithmelic* 

*c.  544 

Harper's  Chritiiajt  teachrr,  ,  335 

Harris's  poems,  31^ 

Herrisou's  se marks  on  the  ineffective 

state  of  the  psactice  of  ph|4ic  iq  Great 

Britain,  324 

Hartp's  obieeeationa  on  the  simple  dy* 

UBler3^.  tift 

Hay^rth's  cUoieW  hfilocytpf  diaeases, 

t6^     An  tally  use  of  bark,  yftet 

tligfal  CHMCiiaiilUr  thf  »ottt»cceaw 
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6il  tncdiod  of  cOTtolnttbe jtowia* 
.(ic  Sever,    266.     NodoAJty  <^   tbc 
'  jointt  peculiar  to  womeo  akouc  che 
T'f^riod  of  the  casauoaoi*  the  c«tai»e» 
.  nia,  '  *5f 

HifhUnd9|  Bronx's  atricturcj.  od  LonI 
.  SelkirlCi  Preioit  stueof  ibc,  vide 
r  Brown. 

If ibC  to  husbands,  J4»a 

Hinu  ior  the  security  of  cIk  cstahliihcd 
churchr,  334 

Historical  vi^w  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, vide  Aaiiews. 
Histori<Ul  iialogueft  for  young  pecsoot, 

108 

History  of  EngUodj  i$% 

History  of  the  pUfue  at  Maraeilkt  la 

.the  year  1 7  ^t  too 

History,.  Secret/  of  the  eourt  of  ^i. 

Cloud,  vide  Secret. 
History  of  (be  Orkneya,  vide  Barry. 
History  of  reptiles,  448 

History  of  clinical  (Hseaaea^   vide  Hay- 

gactn. 
History  of  St.  E(lin«nd*s  Bury^   vide 

Yaies. 
History,  Epitotnc  of  Scripture,         jo8 
Honvmc,  iiouvcsuz  eJcmens  de  la  sci- 
ence de  1',  vide  New. 
Horseley*s  arrmon,  98 

'  Hotliouses,  improveihents  in,       •    244 
Howe*s  poetical  translaiions,  258    Me- 
thod of    translation    recommended, 
fl6o.     First  ode  of  A  oacroon,  ib.     A 
passAze  fron*Persius,  263 

IJuiVandiy,  jsodern*   compendium  of| 

-  vide  Compendium' 
^Ubbands^  hints  to,  ats 

IMPROVEMENTS    n^de   in    hot. 
houses,  214 

ludex  toSbakepcire,  447 

Itidtcs,  Pinck«rd's  notes  on  the  Wtlt, 
vide  Pinckaid* 

India,  ecclesiastical  establishment  ih, 
vide  BuchantB. 

Ififautry,  light.  Cooper *«  guide  10,   448 

Inoculaiion^  ^  Fraser's  observatioas  on 
-     vaccine,    *  438 

Inoculation  for  smaUpox,vind4cated,4  )9 

Inquiry  into  the  atate  of  the-^tationfi^y. 

History,  of  the  third  coalition  agaiust 

France*  1 78^     Great  Britain  a  mere 

spectator  of  the  general  scene  of  de. 

.^edation  on    the    continent,    i33. 

*  Abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  greatly   over-  - 

rated,  ib«      Arch  obserKatioa.of  hie 

,  mafeity  on  the  nomination  ot  the  new 

miaistry»  187.  Conduct  of  the  Prince 

ojjHVtles  examined,  189 

Tn^ii^  ioco  the  Slate  of  ikt,  mat  ton*  an^. 

,'aiver  to  the,  vide  Auswcr. 


Inquiry  iota  tht  itcS^maicMi  «£  P»0 

.    tion««irtdePlayl«ir.  ^         j 

Inquiry,  tdtjo  the  reiolutionofthe  tv^ 

by  Benzcnbcig,  vide  Bcozcobecg^,    , 

lDtelh!ctu4   philotopthy,    ckmeui  Ut 

videScotU    ■   ^  .  ,     t      »..     - 

IntfoJjitctioo  (a   the    Old  Tesumfot» 

.  fioil^ibutioiis  towardi^n^  vide  Wette. 

Introduction  to  Hebrew,  j^  1 

J  Rtiodsictioa  to  geography,  ^7 

InvisiWcjgirl,  a  fartc,     ,  Jx$^ 

irish  oathoiics,  petitions  of  the»      «;i5 

Iscbias,  disserutioas  ott,  1^5 

JONAS*S  art  of  gauging^  106 

John   Bull's  ioLilo<}uies  oa  Melviile'e 

impeachment*  4^ 

KEECaN'S  Commercial  Phrafeology, 


if,' 


Kirby*s  trtbuts  to  the  Memory^  of 

Phi* 


LAC'S 4ravels  into  Loutsiam*  wtdeTra- 

veil. 
L»dy  Jane  Crey,  life  of,  i^S 

hut  Man,  a  novel,  ,445 

Latin  tongue,  clcmenU  o^  bj  Arm- 
.  *OroHt  . ,.     .   .   IP? 

La(hom*f  Mysterious  freeooottfi,.  ,4*7 
Laughable  lover,  ..^   ,  .tii 

L^ctear  Franaois*  ,.    t^gt 

Lotteta  to  dissenting  imnisteri,  tide' 

Orton. 
Leoer  10  IV-  Kowley  on  the  cow«pox, 

— '  ffom  a  c^niry  wear  to  pr«  Hars- 

-— -  to  acouniry  gfoUemant  43^ 

Leitres  des  Mesdames  tie  Scudery»,^c. 

539 

Leitff-to  Lord  Porchrster  00  the  degrad- 
ed slate  of  the  cicigy,.  .330 

Lcttres  ^:  Madame  la  Ducheise  ^u 
Main«»  si9 

Lewis's  Rugantino,  99 

Library  of  Chriitiao  kuowledgCf      io» 

Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Si^ 

Life  of  Qcattic,  by  Forbes,  vide  Forbes. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  videX>r- 
leaoa* 

Light  infantry  officers.  Cooper's  guide 
to,  449 

Lipscomb^ s  .inoculation  tot  'amalj-pex 
viiidtvaicd,  439 

Lookjiigf^^ss,  334 

Londoti,  Picture  of,  ,      ,  ,       tpo 

■  ,  Surr's  Winter  io,  ^st 

Loudon's  (naiise  on  the  unprovemcnia 
made  ia  hot-houses^         ,         *  1*4 

Luvf,  ^rnancour's*  treatise.  0A«  viut 
Scuaiuaour* 
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UifUna,  travels  Ttito,  viaeTfavcVs 
h<fi\i  ^  Jrti,  memoirs  of.Nride  Mtmoirt, 
Lyrics,  Smith's  English,  4lH 

M*ARTHUR'S  principles  md  ^rac- 
6ce  of  rftvil  9 nd  military  ctnirts  mar* 
tiaU  i^ai  Opinion  of  Bhckitone 
and  others  on  th's  suhj€ct,  lb.  A 
■trict  but  ritioaal  mtliwry  co<Jc,  ap- 
plicable  to  the  urgency  «x>f  clrcum- 
ftanccs,  indi?ptnsa>Iy  eisentiitl  •  to 
-Ae  nature  of  the  service,  tSj. 
Courts    martiaJ,    on    points  left  to 

•  their.  di|cretloni  ire  not  to  consider 

•  themselves  vested  with  any  unusaal 
vr-mrbitrtry  powers,  but  tte  bound  to 
call  to  th^ir  aid,  and  to  be  guided  by, 
'^e  rules  and  mtxinis  «f  the  commo^ 
law,  as  far  as  the  different  nature  of 
their  proceedings  admits  the  applica^ 
lion,  185.  /How  far  copiet  are  ad- 
missible, s86.     Duelling  consid^^d, 

'  ib.  Proceedings  on -^he  mutiny  at 
Spithead  examined^  287.     The  cases 

.  ^f  Sir  John  Orde,  and  Sir  Hyde  Par- 
ker, a  88.  Sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
t\\\  on  Mijor  Brr>wne  of  the  6$ih  re- 
giment, 289.  Severity  of  the  Arse 
branch  of  tW  lid  article*  of  wtr  for 

*  the  navy,  .  ^o 
Malcolm's  Cothpehdio*  of  modern  hus- 

1>andry,  vide  Compendium. 
MarcU6fe*s  Looking  glass,  334 

.:-_  a— »!  Life  ot  Lid/  fane  Grey,  336 
WaheWles  plague  at,  A.D.  1720  100 
MaifuU  ithlitary  and  naval  courts,  tide 
'  HTHAhhur. 

M-ideon  Gi*!vanifmi  <39 

Jheasures  as  well  as  men,  427.,  Charge 

^giinst  Mr.  Pitt  of  haVing  borrowed 

'  ♦he  idca-of  thtrintoAe  ui  hom  Dr, 

Edwards,  4*9 

Wech*n»csj  vide  treatise  of,  by  Gregory, 

33 
^o.  Measures  as  well  as,  4«  7 

Acvilcds's  letten  t#  Dr.  Rowley  on 

the  coW-pot,     '■  439 

*•    Duftning  on  ib«  vaccina  inoculation 

at  Plymouth;  ib. 

'  Fraser  on  epilepsy,  43^ 

'    Fraser'f  Observations  on  vaccine  ioo- 

*  *      cuiation,  ^  '419 

F«l?oner'sdisseifationsonisehlos'325 

■    Harrison  oH-physnr,*  ^24 

'Waygarih's  dipical  histofy  of  dis- 

eases,  1^5 

Hany's  pb^rvations  on  the  sHnple 

*      dysentefy, ''    ''  '  if  1 

Xipscomb^  ino£u!atton  for  the  small 

'•     pox  riitdkatedy  439 


•'<4eadc'<to4raWm!i«,'    '       *    43^ 

PeiiibeHba*i'  Practical  treatise,  on  the 

abdominal  viscera^  '     358 

Plumptre's-hiinorical  rfelatTbn  of  ths 

* "      plagtie  at    Marseilles  in  the  year 

'"  '   1720,  ioo 

Smith's  observations  on  the  dijiest^v^ 

power  of  bile  in  animals,  3a6 

BelvUk's  trbl,  330 

emoirs  of  Cumberland,  103.    His  fa* 
^  mily  illustrious,'  195.     His  mother^ 
"  the  younger  daughter  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
(he  Phabe  of  ByronS  Pastoral  in  the 
Spectator,  195.     Mr.  C  born  in  the 

•  master's  lodge  at  TrinUy  col  eje,  un- 
der the  roof  of  lih  grandfather  Bent- 
ley,  ib.  At  six  years  of  t|e  scot  t a 
Bury  school,  196.  Rcmaved  frajn 
Buryat  the  age  af  it,  to  Weftfoic). 
ster.  where  he  remahieJ  1  jejr  and  1 
hair,  Entered  at  Cambridge  at  14,  lb, 

'  The  period  of  Mr.  C  's  residence  ac 
Cambrid|(e  distinguished  by  iiJch  in* 
tense  diligence  sa  crE^rlj  rndiiqgtrcd 
his  life,  197.  Hs^ections  on  the  rt\i 
consequences  resulting  froni  a  defeei* 
tlve  cultivation  of  the  rcaioningpow* 

•  ers*  ib.  Mr.  C  appelated  private 
secretary  to  Lofd  Hiiifax,  198  Be. 
comes  acquainted  wiih  Khat  prtl!l^alie 
courtier,  Dbdingtc-n,  ib,  l*flliu«l 
morality  of  Do^lirtgcon,  159.  ,  For* 
trait  of  GeofgeFi'kener  the  crl^^^rifei 
printer  of  the  1  Dublin  Journil,  tOO- 
Mr.  C.'s  father  jppohiffi  bttbop  gf 
Clonfcrt,  ib.  Hli  visk  to  ^u  Tai- 
bot,  spirited  skcub  of  thjt  rude  and 
barbarous  style  of  bardniil  ttotpttili- 
ty,  202,  An  *iit<Jutf,  com  bluing  . 
humour  and  ferecity,  ib.     Piatire  of 

'  Soame  Jinyns,    ^03.       Comic    de* 
scription  of  the  first  nigftt  o^therepre- 
^sentation  of  Goldsmith's  play,  •»  She 
Stoopi  to  Conquer,"  204.    Mr.  C. 
on  the  Iccession  of  Lord  George Ger* 
maine  to  the  seals  for  the  colonial 
'  '  department,  promoted  io  the  office  of 
secretary  for  the  board  of  trade,  205, 
•  To  his  eicrt'mni  ilic  kingdom  indcbu 
ed  fbr  the  s-*rvuc»  per  formed  Ij  ad- 
miral Sir  Giorgt  K  03  ney,  its.    Anef« 
'  ^  Ante  of  Admir  1  R^^no*,  106*     The 
•'^apathy  of  the  t>j|e0t  djotttnw^rif 
a  celebrated  anr^ii  ic  Midrittf  ^7* 
'  'Mr. C.'s    serrnUy  djtiurijed  by  the 
popuUfityof  Mjuer  eit\y*  loo 

Memoirs  o£  die  iiic  Aiiil  pcrtgrtii  of  the 
•t^yalnavy,  3Jj 

Memoirs*  of  the  mltitity  K^iaoT  of  Su>ck- 
•hoim,  B%\ 

Msmoires  secf ctt  df  Dtithet^  dc  Poni- 
moucn,  53S 

Memoirs  of  Mrs:CfO»rtb>  ^df  Youn^ 
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Wemtyri   of  Hipn  LfiHt  M)*     Th« 

^  tAturt  and  (lie  ,rU,  ^Wi*  L^aji  hf - 
^^pfptf  hit  rciju  with,  rciolviil^  [o  Havc 
^  htf  prime  raiqUtcr^  ^S;^,  Di%+dri 
^  llie    toilit  of   Admit)ifiti«ti0a    imcnj 

^^*ciitc«i]fr4ted  in  hinwdf;  tbclovf  of 
^llor/j  bif  ruling  pjsiiQjj,  4S5.      He 

^^J*;^th  evcr|  thing  iK*t  it  joiag  en  m 

•''bu  dominiofli;  knew  iht  csact  fium* 

J^  Mr  and  diwlpline  of  i[jc  tfpops,  m^d 

^Jhe  iUtc  of  hit  fo/d&ciitiBus,    fire. 

^48(j.     >fa  prince  Cflmptetely  h^f^y^ 

mi^    t  ^^^^  ^^^  ruduiVQur  r<j  prat  tire 

^^  the  love   of  hh  ftyJyVciJ  ^  Atuch  »! 

^  ehijjr    adinifaiion,    4^^.      Anecdote 

^  ;f    %     ^'^^*^'      **^      ^faiideDbiirg, 

^  L^EMiade.ijid  Cplbeit,  iS.     Luuii 

^ptidf?  hinwU  iu  iKe  poUcy  and  vir- 

^tl3^  of  pecunUfJ'  Sargrmi,  4^!,      No 

^,^ai0.i  why  lUhonf  should  ;ioi  f'k|>t 

.  ^  |jj  'Heir  mutu-it'  iiitt ico^jrK*  preciiciy 

'<i  J"*  "I'^f  siindarJ  of  rigbt  aud  wroii^, 

'^^#f  t^riich  iiidividuaf^  -clinowltdgF  iht 

,,,  "^.f^^rily  in   their  dcall:j^t  wiih  ^kIi 

«h*r,  4^^     Tht  gilef  of  tciuis  oji 

^t  ^ath   (^f  K;,    juwher,  ik     No- 


'^iotcoft  tribute  J  more  to  the  peace 
*df  tBe*Ulc,  anJ  the  security  of  Che 


at  Gxroacy  a  iuUag«  Utbe^Hma^ 

«fe  separated  by  a  space  of  sboutthlrxj 
feet,  4d^  Caroac  od«  of  the  ]mmc»- 
m)  aota  of  druidical  ^iipcrf9^i|Nh46^ 
SwoeWe,  i»^  Rocki%|tt)|^s^4|64 
MHn^'jUaevfwwUf.  ^a^ 

%s^r)0|is4ircebo«ccr»  f  ^gival,         ja  7 

NATIONS,  dedi^e  a^4  f#ll  o4  Ti^ 

Playfair. 
^^^>°»  iff%uiry  ia^  t^  tc^  of.  Tide 
-   '**iM>ry.. 
V^yal^P**  fnjliuipy  (POttOl  QMialt  |>rin. 

ciDlea  and  pfactkaef,  vi^e  M* Arthur. 
Nptt(f9l  trade  asaiiuBed,  vide  £«9muia. 

tipa. 
W«V«pii*aii»tfOdi|caoo4oHcl>iiiw,  3Jt 
Mew  Elcnaeou  of  t^he  acieoce  of  JBan« 

449^    Viul  priociple  diacua^ed,  450. 

,H«Yinid<ttr9iiiied  tjiat  Ufa  i$  qeuber 

,  the  result  of  oif  aaizuioo,  oor  a  mode 

of  the  ratioii4  f  tst  of  aua.  the  ati. 

Chor  procccda  to  inquire  whether  it 
.  has   ao    iadfpeiideat   eiistcoce.    or 

whf  ihcr  it  ia  merely  a  modificatioa  of 
•   the  corporeal  part,  which  ginea-  this 

Hait  life^  4^  Sf  seq,    Cu»icr*»  opi. 

»i«a  OQ  the  uAi ect,  453 .    T^  vital 


ZJj"^^  ""'It  'K'^'^Ty  ^'"  '^^  ^nnciple  coa^idertd  «  tl^e  «gw  of 

'Se±  ^'  K';r.t?  !   =   TA"^  dilatatipaofthcmMscl,..  STother 


<**"/'  *^d  tht  chief,  iK  Anec- 
^  Obteof  the  ^igiUnticrupuloiity  Hfkh 
^  which  Louii  guw dci  tyrn  the  tr^vi*! 
^%tifibjtc3  of  tover<I«nty,  490.  Sufh 
^  ^  ititieiktt  coFioeai^n  l>tt*«n  a 
^^aonarch  atid  his  subject^^  that  the 
^  rowwt  individual  tanjiot  ^uaulo  any 
^  loit,  whicti  by  a  i]*ciH*ny  uaiij  of 
^,  t^nsf  qatncca  doe»  not  do  *ome  da* 
mage  to  (ht  sov¥fci|jn,  ^yt.  Louji 
advisei  hit  son  to  have  cio  inistrefs. 

Military  force  in  Great  Britain,  prei^nt 
~  statcof  ihr,  316 

Milita^y  3nd  nava'  courts  martial,  prin- 

«^flti  iE3d  practkeof,  vide  M'Arthur. 
MloiHer'T^  Oiton'i  Icnefi  ti>  diiwntijje, 

videUfion. 
Mi^cfUiiiy,  Sundiiy  iciioolp  ao8 

MtKlcrn   huibanitr),     compeiidjum  of, 

ride  ConjBCjiJjum.  ' 

"  Monopoly,  deff iitt  of,  ,,4 

MorUBH^jj  ndvei;  by  Dallai.vldtDallafT 
^  Morion's  refWofift,  ^^ 

'  jHociJ|<>m£f^*iMr4uderer  of  S wifaerhnd, 
I*f  '^'^^  ;CjBic:ul(yofcclcbra(!iiganhe. 
#*^    roiciubject  Ina  Vr;.   .n,„  .^^^^^   ^;;5 


•  powers  of  th«  vital  priiicjple  oipciatii^ 
ihrpfligh  the  medium  of  the  nmsclct, 
sh.  Vital  powers  of  the  flvuds,  454. 
Vital  heatt  45^.  ipomplete  system 
of  the  powers  of  the  vitil  principle, ' 

1 .  456.  T|^e  «Ftreipiuea  of  xhe  tempe- 
rate sones  bordeting  on  the  frigid,  the 
simatiopa  most  favourable  to  human 

.,  staturot  457.  4dodificatioos  of  the 
p^wen  of  Uf(,  FP^<?^  by  a^,  Sec, 

^ew  Doociad,  ^^$ 

^Nicholson's  system  of  short  haiid»   33  z 
Ni^ors  poems,  aig 

Norris's  Strangers,  a  novft,  44J 

Not^  online  Wc^j  Indies,  videPiBckanf. 
Nouvelle  Astree,  a  novel,  539 

Kouvc^ua  eiemfna   dc   ia  scisoce  df 
'  i'homme,  fide  New. 
NovaLs. 

.  Arahciqms,  .  ^f 

Astree  nouveUe,  549 

PailmrMoitodH.  14 

,   Laat  Man,  or  Oi^egan^i  .    443 

M7^pc«««M'fee4bo<)(ei^  .    .  jiy 

Simple  taiei  443 

b?$£RVAiriONS   on  th*.  d^estive 

poweMofth«hiJei|i«ni«ai»,      ^e^ 

Obiervaiionson  f  a^ii»l  i|iocHiacioD,4dt 
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'  ttiiieiry  force  tit-Gfemt^firitftirt,     ^t6 
ObMtratioot  on  tbe  ntn^h  dysmttry, 

OMf  o«  EoTOpran  commeree,  215. 
iwdtfttff-df  the  people* -add  security 
'  \oi  '^^tct^tfrtjt  the  two  ^ntidple^  op 
which  commercial  grettnea  diepetidsy 
226.  Vftttct  before  <hr  revvmiiba 
poMctfed  three  times  as  muc(i  com- 
ntorce  «  she  hts  had  at  any  period 
cince,  ib.  One  of  the  object^  of  \f  r. 
Oidy**  irirork«  topoinit  out  those  ch^ti. 
oelt  ill  the  north,  into  which  tbe 
conmerefc  of  this  country  may  be  di- 

•  '  verted*  iktj,    Ri^  and  fall*  of  the 

Htttse  towntv   t^8.      Populifion  of 
the  Russian  empite,    229.      Com- 
merce between  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
ttitt,  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  siiteenth  century,  ib.     Great  fa- 
cilities for  internat  oom«efce  pot- 
teased   by   Russia,   150.      Rapacity 
'  and  avarice  of  Rasnan  mfrchamt,  ib. 
Wonderful  progress  of  British   ir«n 
works,  131.     I  ntfrference  of  govern- 
ment pernicious,  ftj  2.    Of  the  Whitt 
Sea,  an  J  its  pores;  of  Arohangel,  and 
ift  trade,  &c.  1^5.-    Of  tbe  Biltiff 
Sea,  its  various  ports,  exports,   and 
imports,  ib.    Ot  the  Black  S.-a,  tht 
;  Sleff  of  ^foph»  their  ports,  tridc,  4c. 
434.     Institutions  in  Russia  for  faci- 
litating the  commerce  of  the  country, 
*a35-      The  maritime  ommercr  of 
Russia,  ft36.     Pernicioui:  pohcy  in  a 
commercial  view  of  a  lavish  issue  of 
paper  money^  ib.     A  general  sad  par- 
tivular  view  of  the    Prussian  com- 
mevce,  238.     Tiaie  of  Dantzic,  ib. 
•     OfSiMTcden,  t39.     Of  Denmark,  ib. 
Statement  of  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  national  revenue 
of  England  in  the  course  of  about  a 
hundred  years,       '  « 

Opie'i  Simple  tales,  443 

Origin  of  the  Messiah,  dissertation  on 
the  divine,  43  4 

Orkneys  y  history  of*  vide  Barry. 
Orleans,  Lifeof  the  Duke  of,  499.  His 
neglected  education,  and  a  very  limit- 
ed understanding  abandooet^  him  to 
the  etuavagaoces  of  passions,  which  for 
a  long  time  seemed  to  Bow  only  in 
'  tbecurreutof  sensual  dissipation,  till 
its  course  was  altered  by  ambition, 
atrengtiitned  by  rerengf ,  499.  Ava- 
rice rpretftominaot  feature  of  his  cfa  i- 
ricter,  ib.  Naturally  indolent  and 
cowardlf;  the  duke  tmploycl  as  an 

•  •    instrument  by  Mirabeau,  ib.     He  ex* 

citei  diieoutsut  among  the  people,  by 


'  itiottti^tlie  t^rtt  i&l'rkett,   %c.  ^ 
Hit  iotf^gues  difcovefed  by  La  l^a« 
yetter pardoned  by  the  king  on  con- 
dttiunnirhlsopemng  the  gran<irics,5<^i. 
"Sent  by  thd  king  to  EngLinfl  uoder 
the  ptciei^t  of  air  important  secret 
mission,  that  he  might  leant  the.fen- 
tiihents  of  tht  coorc   rti^ecclng  dri- 
'  Netherlandi!,  lb,     ATtnthci  him^rLc 
to^e'jicobinst  ukei  an   iCttTC  pai4 
in  thv  itaissaciL.    of  fhj   ad  of  Stf- 
tcmber,    and  p^rsiculiriy  InitTumrfi- 
tal  in  tht  death  ^t  hh  titttTtn^hw 
the  Prfnceis  Lambtlk;  tiymia  nl  the 
D.  of  Orleahs  an  beJialdtng  her  baa  I 
~  pi  iced  on  a  pifcc  virJtw  h\s  windoa^ 
lb.  Hil  attachm^aE  icj  the  p^irryof  the 
mouniaiuyhe  pTfi metes  iheii^miitiotj 
and  the  condemnation  of  the'king,$ou 
On  the  day  before  the  delivery  of  the 
Cfuteuce,  he  invited  the  most  noteri- 
ou«  depaiies  of  the  Tn^nnmn  m  a  gfen 
dinner,    amon^  wliom  wis  Le  PeU 
letlfT,  St^Far^eau,  ^vha  with  i^of  kit 
colleagues,  had  bou^J    hinueU  by  »4a 
oath  not  to  w>ie  tuf  drath  ^  but  Or* 
leans  tinds  means  to  m^ke  them  break 
their  oath,  501.  •  He  is  pretext  at  tke 
execution  of  the  kii];,   ibid.     I1  at 
hngth    him  self  bdicAdcd  on  the  flit 
of  November  %^^$t    on    t^c  i^^* 
(lace  in  which  L^uii  X^t.    tost  bia 
life,    his    memoty    no     nbosmn&u^ 
that  it  It  considered  a  reproach  to 
have  known  him,  50a 

Orton's  letters  to  dissenting  piinistera, 
305.     Mr.  Orton  born  at  Shrtwaf 
bury,  S.-ptember  4th,  1717,  tpnc  to 
the  grammar  school   of  that  toWn« 
where  he  continued  eight  years,  30^ 
Chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Doddridge* 
ib.      Settles    at    Shrewsbusy,    Bot. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  he 
receives  an  urgent    invi^tion    lirom 
.  Northampton,  to  succeed  co  thaa  si- 
tuation, both  as  their  pastor*  and>  al- 
to to  preside  over  the  academy,,  ib. 
Excellent  answer  to  this  invitation* 
309.      Resigns  his  pastoral  cbitge, 
A.  D.   1765.     Anecdote,  309.     Mr. 
O.    retires  to   Kidderminster,   fit. 
Dies,    July,    1783.     Buried    in.Sc. 
Chsd*s  church,  Shrew'sbucy;  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Enfield's  biograpbicajact- 
mons,  319.     Of  Dr.  Ualifxc's  «er- 
mons  on  the  prophecies  relating  in 
popery,  313.     ReAccticns  on  a  moai 
material  pant  of  thn.  duty  of  Chris* 
tian  min;steif ,  ja^ 

PATCH,  trial  of,  tf 

Ptyoe't  intreductiott  togavffffpl^f  4ff 
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jfcr»cewtih  Frtftcr»  .• tit 

lifaScrcoii^t  praKijcat  treatise  on  ya* 
f iovt  disease*  of  ih%  al>d«min«l  vis. 
4craj  358  .  The  chwiiifi  ii)fl4nn»ar 
Cioo  ot  the  petitMieunit  SS9<  Its 
«iuck  greaiiy  dnferent  £ioJn  tKai  of 
nkc  mkHi  tpec^t,  ib»  The  tn^u 
memt.  ot  thit  dtseatc  coosius  i«  the 
•«••/  amUkiind  ti^getaUe  'dia«  in. 
alksuining  from  fiermeote4  H^norst^  in. 
•riba^  9wa]p  Mood  once  or  (wic<  « 
ipieck  either  .from  thearn^  or  from 
Ae  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  k^e^- 
■If  the  boweU  regularly  Q^n  ooce  or 
tpice  •  d*]r»  26o(..  Dise^tcs  of  Mte 
.  kidneys,  36*.  Trewmcm  of  that. 
«fccie»  o(  p^sy  ol  the  hwids,  'which 
i»  produced,  by  the  potsoi^  of.lcad,  by 
«ifk  io|^040ik  OKchttoicai  coiiti-i?«ace 
adapt^  to  place  the  muacies  in  a 
iiwowrai^ie  state  for  recovering  their 
.fawer»  jidu  Eotentts  a«d  perko. 
.  wiiit^  -    .  .    ^        3^i 

Mttiont    of  ttie  Irish  Cathotict,    I15 
Fhattui^  worship  of^  vide  Pivinities. 
BhHotophy  inulifl^tuaJ^    clcmciiu    of» 
^  vid*S«orr. 
Itrmcal  asticttomy,   treatise  oo^  vide 

B«r. 
|H«yfic»    remarks    on    ihf^    ineffective 
state    of  the.peaoiice  of,  m   Cnrat 
Baiiainy'    .i.      .  324 

Fkff«se«)ogy  cffmrn^rcialt.  too 

l^cton.  Genera U  vide  Draper. 
F>Ct»n*»  evidence,  vide  Draper, 
future  of  London,  loB 

l^twrc  of  the  revolutions  of  the  poli- 
tieal  system  of  Europe,  vide  Revolu- 
tieos. 
Kockard'f  notes  on   the  West  Indies, 
385*     Dr.  P.  appointed  physician  to 
eke  army  on  the  imforiunaie  expedi- 
tioo  tha(  sailed  from  Cork  and  Ports- 
mouth ^  I  he  West  Indies    under 
.Admiral   Christen    in  I794»      '^c-    ' 
•cffiplioo  of  hia  fellow  tiavellers  in 
ibe  mail  coach  to  Southampton,  386.  , 
Cf  the  dose  of  the  old,  and  the  com- 
.flieMefflent   of   the  new  year,.  387, 
Dr.  Cleghorn  suffers  from  ihccrup- 
.lioa  caUcd  the  prickly  heaf,    388I . 
Description  of  the  auctions  of  slavrs, 
'389.     Humane    tieaonent    of  Mr.. 
Dougan  lovrards  his  slaves,  393  et 
.,ae*j.     The  numbers  of  old,  diseased, 
and  decrepit  negroes,  which  are  seen- 
lying  at  the  corners  or  l^gg'^S  ahout 
'CTm  ltre^4    so  .incot^trovettible  an- 
«*C»wicr  10  ihe   anti-;ikpl»tioniai$.  395. 
A  total  want  of  moial  principle  in 
f«t«favea,    t^e.  narural   conse^iuence  of 
.f^a^cry^  Z^m    A  suiking instance  of 


4!^,  396.    SpectmeoAoCJitViriffi' 
coined  by  Dr.  Pinckard*  397.    Dr* 
P.  ordered  on  the  expeditioa  agaiotO 
the  Duuh  colonies  on  the  coau  of 
Oui^oa,  S^»    Tke  action  for  otii 
native    country  superior   to   reason, 
atrikingly  Terinad'   in.tke  situations 
which  have  keen  fiipd  Vfou.  by  the. 
Dutch  /or  their  Coreign  aetilements* 
ib.    Hocpitalitjr.pripvaieQt  anong  i}ie 
planters   0^   Demerara,    >b.     Mar- 
»  maids  supposed    to^  ibound    in  the 
riiTcr  Bafb#che»   400.     Account  .of 
M.  Van   Betterburg,  the  Putch  go. 
rernor  of  BerbUchc,  and  hisxonsort,. 
431.     The  author  and  his  party  pe- 
netrate into  the  vtild  and  w()ody  re-, 
fioot  of  puiana^  to  a  distance  which; 
Sew    European^,   had.   accomplished, 
keloce  them,  461.    Instance  of  trans- 
atUntic   hospttaliQr,  402.     Interest- 
ing account  of  Mynheer.  Bcrchey^k 
of  the  plantation  Goreum  in  the  Colo- 
>^ny  of  Demerara,  -  .      ^  403 

f.agu«   at    Marseilles,    A.    D.    tJZo^ 
...  s        *^o 

Plain  aifuments^  respecting  ihc  dhp6r 
'  sai  of  pri%e  ^hips,,  .  >'o 

Plutarch,   revolutionary    female,^  vide 
..Female.,  .     ,  :.,  . 

Pii(mptrc's   Kiatoricai  relation  of   tne, 
pJague  at  Marseilles  in  the  year  1 )  to, 

Playfair's  inquiry  into  ^he  causes  cf  the. 
decfline  and  fall  of  n^'ions,  I.  '^^c 
proper  cissslficatioo  cf  the.  dif^rcAc 
causes  of.  decay,  which  may  be  di- 
tinguiihed  into  such. a|  are  purely  ad-- 
ventitious,  andsuch.as  aie  pcrm4i;et;c 
*nd  necessary,  2,  anij  3,  The 
state  of  pernia»cj(ce  ci»psidered  »s, 
consisting  in  three  principles,  the  pro- 
portion of  popula,(ion  to  cho  mean's  of 
sub&istence,  the  e<}ual  distribution  of 
knowledge,  and  the  complete  f^x- 
l^austion  of  all  discoreiries  in  srtii 
ccence,  or  geography,  4.  Na^ 
tfinal  puwer  dwii:ied,  to  consist  in 
Jst»  the'  national  spirit';  lud,  th^ 
wc^Uh  j    ^nd  ^rd,    the  population  ^ 

.  io.  Nation  si  spirit  disunguishabts 
irom  and  even  in  some  cases  inde- 
pendent of  the  smor  patriae,  ikl 
Wealth,  luxury,  ani  the  extension 
of  territory,  the  constant  companioua 
df  the  pm*perity  of  states,  become 
the  original  source^  of  the  devay  of 
thaf  s(4iit>  5.  Arrangements  under 
thf  head  of  wealth,  ib.  Luxury  and 
extension  of  territory,  ib,  et  ar^< 
The  decline  of  weaUh  caused  by  tSft- 
tuutiniied  opCfatioaof  any  of  thoac 
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S!rctAsttoeei  wMdT  irt  ie^r^d 
J  ckoaomisti  zi  retirding  ftsln- 
(mse,  atid  whieh   maf  be  clashed 
under  the    divisiut/   of   adventitiout 
causes,  6.    The  history  of  mankind 
icparated  ititd  three  lerai;  bbtervi- 
tioos  On  (he  third  ^a,  t.     Dikco- 
'  very  of  the  passage  to'Indii,  eVer* 
■  turned    the    commercial  protperity 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  9.    Decline  of 
'     Spain,  I'ortogal,  and   Holland ;  f^ 
oi  the  Roman  empire',  10.     DecHnli 
of  the  Turkish,    12.     Wetfth  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  decHne,  be- 
cause it  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
further  industry,  154  et  seq.     Rea- 

*  Ions  why    the  intercourse  between 
,  ^  iwo  countries  fs  ultimately  in  favoar 

*  of  the  pootcr  one,  156.  Badness  of 
education,  particularly  of  the  iemalH, 
bnoiher  source  af  the  decline,  158. 
Augmented  taxation  injurious  to  the 
*ne  ans,  159.     The  encroachirients 

'  of  priTiIeged  bodies,  and  particalarly 
W  members  of  the  law,  l6».  The 
consumption  of  animal  food  as  di- 
ra'inishiiig  population,  and  the  mo- 
'  Aopoliety  which  by  raising  tKe  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  fife,  augment 
,  the  price  of  labour,  the  r6nt  of  tand^ 
aoJ  the  taxes  of  a  country,  accele- 
rates the  crisis  of  nation^  more 
rapidly  than  aay  other  cause,  161. 
Nations  in  which  the  depreciation 
of  m«ncy  takes  place  can  easily  com- 
mand Ihc  Ubourof  thd  others,  which 
are  not  so  rich,  but  the  others  cannot 
afford  t3  pay  for  theirs ;  the  obyious 
consequence  of  this  the  rcmoral  of 
Its  industry,  165.  Remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  system  which'  may  be 
best^  calculated  to  obviate  the  <;auses 
o^decline;  which  seem  to  grow  With 
aod  acbompafiy  th;  progress  of  pros- 
pericy,  166.  C.iu>es  of  the  decline 
wilicn  arc  comrr.oA  to  England  with 
other  nations,  the  nitioiial  debt, 
taxation,  u  .^ recedented  commerce, 
poor^s  rate,  form  of  government, 
ib.  Plan  for  the  rcduciioa  ot  the 
national  de^t^  169 
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Henry   Qre4tbca4t    inventor  4f  the 

/^  liie  boat^  It,  Joseph  XUrlovr,  ib. 
STr  Hume  Fopbam,  ?j 
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'  Itfn^^^h'f  ipecch  io  the  g^ntr^l /on. 
freas  of  America,  on  a  motion  for  the 
p^lmpfrtatioi)  of  British  «»«r<>aD- 
i'n€,'  pending  the  present  ^sputei 
,^,tWeen  Giejt  Priiain  and  Amgrica, 

,.   ^296.     Saying  of  Sir  Rober(  Walpole, 

^      ^  .  *97 

|Etinir%i  on  th«  oViervations  made  on 

*Hc  4ii(kfli[)e  of,  iJie  Quakcii  by  the 

f      MDTifhtjf  Rts^jcwctf  in  iheir  cxami- 

nalkn  a!  K-tthl>csm's  nafraiive,     335 

^  *^T on  the  jiieflTectivV  s»ate  of  the 

'.    pta^^ticc  i^f  ph)ttc  io  Great  Sritain, 
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Krport  of. Lor d>Ifl villi's  trial,        330 
Rtptilta,  history  of,        ,  448 

,  Revci.uey  and  expenccs  of  T'rapcc  and 
TngUnd.    comparative    account    of, 
;  Vide  Tableaux. 
RevoluliouAry    Plutarch»  fcnalr.  vide 

Fcmalp. 
Revolutions  in  (he  po'tiiical  system  of 
Europe  from  the  end  of  the  t5th 
eeniury,  523.  The  li.hi  in  iwhich 
qationsougi.t  (o  be  consider!  d  in  re- 
spect of  each  other,  ib.  The  rights 
of  nations  dear  and  palpable  to  the 
unpteittdiced  mind  and  vinvifiated 
heart,  514.  The  law  of  force,  the 
iritfHon  of  right  among  states,  ib. 
tt€  balance  of  power,  ib.  Impo. 
Jbic  departure  from  this  system  in 
tfic  dismemberment  of  Poland,  S^S* 
Afo  nation  long  free  which  holds  ita 
;  libertii^s  at  the  mercy  of  another,  525. 
Plan  of  Henry  4th  of  France  for  a 
,  congress  o<  nations*  to  which  they 
should  submit  their  difJerences,  526. 
The  fiTit  appearance  of  any  tfe:ng 
like  a  political  system,  among  the 
European  powers  may  be  reckoned 
t\ie  league,  which  was  formed  at 
Venice  lor  the  eipulsion  of  ^hartes 
8ih  from  Italy,  527.  Conquests  of 
Cba{l|a  in  lM)y,  ib.  '  Louis  t^th 
makea  three    ^uvcesaive    irruptioiit 


into  Italy,  Pone  ]uU«s  ti  forme  1f»#. 
Ifagueof  Caabray,  5tS.  The  liofy 
league^  ib.  Death  of  Gaston  de  6f  • 
Foix  at  th^  battfo  of  Raveo^,  i%. 
Louis  cflfcets  •  reconccliatiMi  witfi 
Leo  lothf  529.  ^tied,  the  G%od, 
••4  thf  father  of  his  people,  t%. 
Character'  of  Fraocis*  .ib.  Spfths, 
directed,  by  CharkS  $tb,  tcqtsstca  a 
great  preponderance  in  fhe  scale  vf 
Kiiropcaii  [ower,  ib,  Contnst  be* 
tween  Fraocis  and  Charles,  *  $30. 
Vvi(^lS  causes  conspiro  to  check  ^« 

SFOwth  ff^  reduce  the  dlmensiocis  of 
^  le  oscrgrovi)  powet  of  Spaitt  i  a- 
«oi)p  these  inay  be  rrckoaed  the 
lelbtmation,  and  the  possetsioo  oi 
Mexfcp  and  Pent,  ib.  The  th>ity 
ipars  war^  53 1.  At  last  tcrmiQsted 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  lb.  This 
perip^  productive  in  ^reit  oien^  ib, 
1  be  ^i&sensipns  In  England  be 


Charles   apd    his    parliament,     53^ 
The   troubles  jp    France  »Vout    ibc 
sam^  period,  ib.    The  great  object  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  to  expel  Ma- 
xann  from  the  government,  ib.   Ma- 
x^ria  follows  thepoiitical  system  of 
Richelieu,  but -possesses  neither  his 
co||iprchcnsion  of  view,  nor  etiergy 
of  character,  ib.     Maxatin  indebted 
for  his  success  to  finesse  and  intrigue, 
ib.     His  most  formidable  opponent 
Cardinal  John  Frsncis  Paul  dt  Gron- 
dyt  £83'    '^^^  prime  moirer  of  the 
Fronac   or  opposition  party  in    par- 
Uament,tWD  ot  their  meAbessir  rested 
by  order  of  the  ccurt,  but  sooa  re- 
leased; the  cotirt  quits  Parrs,  both 
parties  take  op  arms,  an    acdommo- 
dation  ensues,  Cqnde  and   Maxaria 
become  enemies,     the    latter    quits 
the  kingdom,  the  coisrt  publishes  an 
amnesty,    the  cardinal    is   formally 
dismmed>  and  soon  after  fcinstaied 
in  his  place,  which  he  retains  till 
death,  ib.  Account  of  Sweden  during 
this  period,    ib.     France  obtains  a 
considerable  accession  of  power   by 
the  ^eace  of  Westphslia,  5^4.    The 
marriage  of  Ixmh  t4th  with  Maria 
Thensa,    daugbieV   of    Pliilip  4th, 
In^nta  of  Spain,  ib.    The  resources 
of  Louis '  gresily  augm^tctt  by  the 
wise  adnnnistrition  of  Co^rt,  ib. 
Peace  df  Ait  U  Chapelle,  535.  Eag- 
'   huid    detadied   from   Hoiknd.    ib. 
Ldtiis  itiTsdes   Holland,  ib.     Tbt 
peace  of  Himegueo,    ^36/    Goose* 
quencek  of  the  revocatioa  of  the  edict 
of  Nahtes,  lb.     Peace  of  Ryswick* 
ib.*  iitfolif'malitetci  new  lOJM^ 
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pfaflTgrimaUeiiieiit,  517.     The  petce 
^.«f  licit  chi,  .1         ib. 

I^mct  for  ih^  nuriery,  440 

Richardson's  po<:ms,  A 17 

i^ite  Aiid.prdgrecs   of  the  royal  navy. 
.  aiemoifs  of  the,  3}3 

Hobios't  sent  bibtft  .10  a 

Kofal  navy,  memoirft  of  cha  fiseadd 
f  co^rcsi  of  thc»  333 

-  Riigaaoiio,  a  mcio-drimay  99 

'  SANDWJTW'S  Sermon,  li  x 

..  Scott't  elc-neni$  of  iateiJectual  philoso- 
phy>,73.     Cjuses  o^  citeindiffl-rance 
and  Inversion  which  are  usually  the 
rewards  of  the   unweiried   industry 
,j»od    ezsruDna   of  the  moralist   and 
,1  metaphysioian,  74.     The  powers  of 
the  human  mind  divided  into  con- 
,  iciQusnesSi  sensation,  perception*  ah- 
Itraction,     awsoctacion,     conception, 
Jnemory,  and  reason,  76.    Inaccuracy 
of  Chit  division,  77.     Coniciousncst     , 
appears  to   be  denied  to  (be  lower 
animals,  78.     The  author  oot  more 
tuccefsful  in  his  attempt  to  identify 
contcioutarss  with  attention,  ib.  In* 
activity    of   conteiousness^   80.    Of 
aentatton  and  perception,   ib.  et  seq. 
Trimary  qualities,  83.    Ahstracttoa, 
ahttract  and  general  terms,  87.  Men— 
Ul  concepiiofl,  88.     Answer  to  Mr. 
Stewart's  proposilion,  **  whether  it'- 
might  have  beeu  poeiibie  to  have  so 
foraaed  ut  that  we  might  have  been 
capobie  of  reafoning  coucertiing  clan- 
.  a«>or  g2Acra  of  objects  without  the 
use  ol  signs,   while  he  ventures  to. 
afirm,4h«t  man  is  oorsucb  a  bcin^*' 

•  £9.  The  ancwcr  #  quibble  upoil' 
words  rather  than  legiiim^ie  argi-* 
iiiem»  90-  Stewaic's  avt^uments  tafceil 
^om  the  native  o(  ayilogism,  ooo^ 
iidered  by  Scott,  as  no  Jess  incon- 

•  elusive  with  regard  10  the  system  oT 
nominaltaas,  alian  those  derived  ironk 
aigabnaic  aymbols,  93.     Ajiodaiion 

■  oi_  ideas,;  f^  Concept  io%  dcfitoed 
by  Mr.  iScoct«  the  ^qi»hy  by  wfiUh 
we  repmfeiM;  to*  oor  miadt/the  dbjecct 
«f  cttf  of  bur  l^er  iituithtf .  vttkU 

,  «ufly  teodiiied^  ia8.    By  l>r.  Rcld, 

.  conccptiao  foraia  a  nete&siryia^- 
^kbt  in  every  operation  of  ihi  miiiJ» 

.  and  lA  every  thiof.  «i^e  call  clioiigifit. 
It  it  oecfttajy  to  abttraoiont  flea- 
,  antiah,  perceptiOM*  mnnoey,  Ae.  abd 
hm^U  ^f-  ihi  operation  <«  the  mihd 
aisd  as  a  port  of  thought,  is  Kys  t^e. 
oaNaay  imfiicaa4Mi.ei8i^e4  iMAihe 
ttatalngiMi  m{  pm^ciM4iA34. ,  SupfMied 
,    .,   i4tAti(y  oi  cnftccftio^  and  imag ina- 


tion,  ib,    Ofljudgmanf.  130.    Ce-' 
•niuty  131  etseq.     If  (rotn  the  ea^ 
Uetc  infiiacy  it  were  posa'.ble  to  place 
the  aisociations   under  their  proptr 
Jimi'aiionSf  the  man  of  genius  wouli 
bavt  Inguitely  the  advantage  over  the 
mm  of  o^ere  eas^e;  but  at  things  al'e 
.  circumitanced^  the  preponderance  «f 
.enjoyment  is  allowed  to  thit  kind  of 
imagination  which   is  conhned  to-a 
.    ready  comprehension  of  new  combi* 
.  nations  when    suggelted,  to  itf  Mn4 
4aes  not  extend  to  the  original  for« 
iDa:ioa  oT  such  combrnatjons,    4k» 
sj^.     *rhc  powers  of  eh?  hiinacaa- 
founded     with    the    object    of  t^at 
pawer,  the  faculty  of  acquiring* na- 
tions with   the  notions   tJicmse.ittfa» 
by  Dr.  Reid,  134.     li\  ilie  contfa- 
vcrsy  relative  to  belief  as'  acc^pa-^ 
nying  or  not  accompanyiiig  ,€>ncef- 
tiony  much  confusion  has  ariteo^from 
the  obflcure  and    indistinct   o«>tiofi« 
attached  to  the  word*  belief^  ib.    Aa4 
fto^n  the  abuse  of  the  term  ^oaca^ 
tion,    at  ayn^nimotts  with  imagl^ik* 
tion»  13$.     The  powers  of  themiad 
as  described  by  MiUon,    136'    On 
memory,  137.    Th-    cause   of  the 
afparent^lecay  of  memorylo  old  ihea, 
139.     Locke  vindicated,  140     The 
homely  pfiiiveibt  "  Griit  witi  ha^e 
thi^ti    mcmarifi,"    true  to  tht  ftilt 
rjtteiu  i>i  iti  lisiiil  apphcuioD,  141. 
Rei^Cfnln^  anU  jitdgmrnr,    coatidHTd 
by  th*  auehotf  as   diffrrm^  qaly  in 
degree ,  and  are  both    cr^npriced  un* 
dtr  rhc  Title  of  rf  jisonj  ot  ihit  **  d  *ttltf 
by   which   vv€  are   mide  ^cqui^ntci 
w-th  abtrati  nectsf^ry  tigt*!,'*    ||^. 
C .  li II h c »ti oit  o ['  ftf 1 1  pri fit  1  fir*,  1 13 . 
U>Kiriae  of  motivei  c.?i(icide»  witb 
^h-it   the  Scotch   phi:o£ophert    catl 
rommon  t^nif,    or   feEitr^l  and   uii* 
dtiputed   o|^imoi!,    ^|^' ,    Ciutr  at>d 
efcgt,  I46.     Toihetvidenc*  of  mc- 
moty  ifi   c4n|imeiiqLi   }^jih    thnt    0(f 
prrcrpiioik  tn*yht  rettvfs^t^t  pvanA 
Iff  our  Uim  *n  the  triini;  ^7.     Aa 

linu  aud  t»l}Tiuui«  ak  |ti''«ltjuirE  119 
furtW  it  usirftiuit,  thin  such  a%  we 
bftve  badf  ot  have  williin  our  Intme- 
diite  t<*tK  i^g.  The  mofil  fa- 
caliy,  150.  The  Ari«iotell%ii  tccraifte 

,  oF^efimtion  pljufiblr,  but*liibU  n 
matrrial  objeciionn  151  tliaq*    iH 

.  iodMCtion,  35 ^  Sk«*h  of  tine  mv^ 
i^iiHfrf  of  inf^fitfi^aibn  pccM^iwly  a* 
4ip|«d  to  the  ^mriow  ^ci<A<t«,       1^4 

Stiencc  de  J*Ho  r.jac,  QOuvettucalctten* 

•  df  It,  vide  feltW^  ^ 

Sciipturehiftory,  «f Itome  efj^  ici 
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$fftt  histoTjr  ef  thjKcouft  anj  cabinet 
'  M  St.  Ciothl,  270.  Meb^e  de-  J« 
Toticbe  cmploycil-tf  a  ipj  in  KuisFa^ 
Sttctkn  and  Poland,  171.  Sells  thv 
«rcrets  of  his  court  to  the  cabinet  Of 
2>t.  Pettnbtirght  ib.  Titrns  Jaco- 
bin, aasattmates  DetatsaHyib.  Em- 
ployed hj  Talleyrand  in  England, 
172.  Anecdote  of  Rtal»  eounsellor' 
p£  st-te.  and  director  of  the  inteinal 
poiice,  ib*  A  vitit  to  Madam  ReaL'a 
tea-party,  »7j.  petlh  of  Captain 
yfn^ti  274 

Secret    memoirs    of  the    Ducbcts   of 
•  l^ortymoiith,  ^3^ 

Security    of    the  .csuUished   churcliy 
hints  for  the,  334 

S^ktrk^a  Bifcseiit  ttate  of  the  Higblantis 
of*   Scoilaud/    stficiurca   on»     vide 
Brown. 
Sepvibilityy  a  pocm»  |0X 

$cMOCour  oil  love,  465.  The  pains 
wbich  nature  has  uken  to  spread  the 
y^ignoflove,  467.  Specimen  of  the 
author's  doctride,  ib.  LoVe  coh. 
.  aidere^  morallf^and  aivilWas  it  ei^ 
iata  in  socteey>  468.  The  natural 
laws  «f .  love  considered,  469.  The 
coiielancy  and'  modesty  ot  French 
and  Englhh  women  considered*  470. 
The  dutica  of  ioire  and  tbcir  viota. 
tiofi,  ib.  The  authorf^  attaclMient 
10  the  Epicurean 'School,  U>. 

Shirp'9  dmeitation  oti'th«  divine  dig* 
nicy  of  tbe  Messiah,  474 

Shakespeare,  iodex  to,  447 

Short   hand,  NUholsonfs    aystem    ot, 
-        '  >         •*•      33> 

S>gnsof  ibe-iimfi,  440 

Simple  t»lef ,  443 

SlMCLf  SiKMQwr. 
Barker's  Serthoti,'  435 

£vekigh's  «litto»  07 

Uomcy*s  ditto,  g8 

SeriAon  o.r  the  fast,  $t2 

Soodwith!*  Sermeilr  xit 

Sketchoy  poetJCy  roj 

SmiUpmrTiridiUted,  439 

Smitb'a  obsetvaflbn^  on  the  ^digestive 
powers  oftbctHfe  in  aiftiflilds,        }a6 
Smytli's  Eoglilh  |yriei,'4Gi4-'  Qoota- 
tioo,  '    ,  i^*aBq. 

Soliloquies  on  M«tvillc!t  impeachUKilt, 
••  r    ■  .■  '.    .•      449 

Spectpltrt  CbriffiaD,  «id 

Stonei;   lkiquii7  into  the  worship  of, 

irideGcWc/.      ' 
Strangars^  a  novel/  443 

Striotoace'  on'liOfd  Selkirk  "a   Ftesont 
f  state  of  the  hi^landt  of  Scotland, 
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Sond«7  tcbool  tnJkeKinyt  1^ 

Surgery,  €ncyclop|edU  0^  tpi 

Sarr*t  Wimer  in  l^omloDy'  3/9 

Syttem  of  sliort-hand,  '      3^1 

TABLEAUX  comparatift  des  det^enset 
de  la  France.  &c.  459.  Evident  sn- 
perlority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  indiostry,  machU 
nery,  and  c:ipital,  461.  The  fore^fs 
\n  the  Freiiph  Pyrenees  contain  iipe 
timber  fit  for  building  both  merchant 
reisels  and  &h:ps  of  war,^ut  flie  want 
of  easy  communication  with  the  sea- 
ports by  roeaos  of  waier-carriage  sei>* 
ders  them  of  little  or  no  use^  4^1, 
four  years  reguired  to  bring  a  float  of 
wood  to  Paris  troin  a  distance  of  forty* 
pr^fifty  leagues,  ib.  The  advantages 
of^ising  coal  instead  of  wood,  both  fbf 
ordinary  coosumptiqn,  and  for  the 
'   .  supply  of  mapufactoriea,  4^1 

Tableau  des  revolutions  du  systlme  poK- 
tiqur  de  I'Europe,  depuis  la  fin  du 
<)uinzieme  siccle,  vide  Rerolutiena. 
Thiockmorton's  considerations  en  the 
petition  of  the  Irish  tatholtcs,  tic 
Toctjuot's  Guide  (0  the  prpiUiociatiOjl 
<Jf  the  Freiich  language,  33  j 

Transactibus,    £dinbuTgl^| ,  vide  Edin^ 

burgh. 
I^ratie  of  neutrals  examined,  videExaml^ 

nation. 
Translation  of  ZofUkofer's  scrmom,^io 
Travellen,  an  opera,  oof 

Treatise  on  various  diseases  of  the  ab- 

domtnal  vifcera,  vide  FcmbertoiL 
Treatise  on  physical'  astronomy,  ^^<|' 

Biot. 
Tieatise  of  mechanhrs,  vide  Gregory. 
Trial  of  Lord  Melville,  '^        jjo 

Trial  of  Patch, '.  J  07 

Tribute  to  the  memery  of  Mr.  fitt,  330 
Tookets  tran$!atiop  ot  ^^oUikofer^s  cer^' 
moos,  310^ 

Tour  thVough  Asia  Minor,  J09 

TraVds  into  Louisiana,  50a,'   the  in- 
creasing opulence  of  Neiv  York,  ib^ 
The  yellow  fcv^r  a  gneat.  enemyjid 
'•  the  incieasing  popu)a^onof  thls^  ks 
,  •  wen  as  every  other  mantime  town  of 
>  Monk  America^'  50^.    The  accuAu- 
.  laNd  ^h  lu  the  mtrcbanta'  do^, 
.  tbe  cause  of  thia  destructive  seouife^ 
,  ik*   ^be- symptoms  of  this  tnalady. 
.  Tbesrarinof  £\irope  open  newsouipea, 
.  of  wealth  to  the  Americans,  f  ift^- 
thrvo  difi^rent  socu  in  the  United 
States,  Who  ad'  live  in  barmooY  aodt' 
peace;  *  ib.    BoVs  and  girls  ate  adnt  tm 
tbe  lame  IchoQl,  and  receive  the  savei 
I  sMtnietioua,  iW    Sdtititioii  pdnc^ 
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vtTly  confine!  to  retiing,   writiog* 
tvj.  — ^ ^.        Funtt'al  of^a 


^Ijd-  accouuts,    ^04.    ^Funoal  of*  a 
qutker  at    PhiUJclphTa,    ib.      The 
inhabitants    of    Phihddphia    about 
WooOf  tiic  ntimbtr  of  dijferent  placet 
i(  worthip  contiribm^  to  the  external 
'decorations  6f  the  ciiy,  the  publ'n;  li- 
brary,- the  bank  of  the  UaitcJ  States, 
the  thcAtre,  the  American*  prefer  tra- 
gedy to  comedy,  orJcr  and'  decency 
strangers  to  the  interior  of  the  theatte^ 
Ae  Ifospital,  indufiry  and  wei'ih  ol 
the  quiIceN,    the    iBarrisge  of  the 
Quakers,    the  extravagances  o(  super- 
1itition»  50^.     The  new  feieral  town 
'of  Washington^ the  author's  opiniou  of 
'^r.Jeffcry,  an  ettabftshmcnt  ofMora- 
Vian  brethren  acBethkhfta.SoA  L^ti^e 
integrity  amoni;  the  Americans,  507. 
'Amiable  picture  of  American  wouicna 
the  period  of  their  hbertyand  theHrplea. 
%ure  terminates  with  their  roafnage^ 
SK.    The  aothor  prtsent  at  the  meeiA 
ingof  the  assembly  of  the  states,  Tb- 
^rves  (hat  the  members  went  indii* 
criminataly  to  drink  oat  of  a  juj;  that 
•toed  in  a  recess  in  the  hail,  which  a 
icrvant  keot  constantly   filletl   with 
water,    $05.     The  fondness   of  the 
American  for  local  chang:?,  and  the 
striking  difiVrencc  in  this  respect  be* 
tween  them  and   0ie  Huropeint,  ib. 
A  stupendous  cave  where  the  Ohio 
falls  into  the  Missisippr,  509.    Great 
advances  made  by' the  Chav^anons  in 
civilization,  lb.     A  peculiar  kind  of 
coquetry  prHtised  by  their  young  wo- 
Jhen  ;  ^i,  Louik  the  capitaT  of  Upper 
Louisiana, '5 1  o.     Singular  junction  of 
the  Missouri  'and  th'e  Missisippi;  ib. 
^The  author  satis  up  the   Mt«ouri, 
Itiahncr  of  traiinc  with  the  Idjiius^ 
kn  act  of  hostility,  511.  Curious' and 
Salutary  ^ants   of  Louisiana,    51a. 
Racine  \  Drgret,  ib.     A  plant*  which 
fOHttKi  Aie  singular^|verty  of  dt- 
4troyiog  or  moUeratlipihe  action  ot 
^(^e,  513.     Another  which  possesses 
iiJe  f^6pcrty^of  cbrdliug  Water,  arM 
*    >%ducing  it  in  a  fecr  moments  into  a 
solid  bodyi  ib.     Venomous  reptiles, 
^lack  bears,  wild  turkeys,  quadru» 
^eds  as  large  as  an  elephant,  supposed 
.    to  have  formerly  eaivted  in  America* 
ib.  The  lodge  cabin,  called  the  Lodge 
of  OidMen^and  sometimes  the  Lodge 
of  Mercy*  C14.    Superstitious  prac* 
ticea  of  the  Indians,  ib/   The  animal 
tenses  possessed  by  them  in  the  high- 
C(t7egree  of  perfection,  ib.    Mcn-^ 
women,  515.      Heroic  action  of  a 
ChaguyeoDc  cbicf|  ib.  Y^T"!^  dowa 


the  M'«V»sippi  to  Neiw  Or1e»n9,  iW 
Account  of  George  Augustus  Bo^Htei; 
who  preferred  tb«  iiherty  of  ja«a|^ 
to  Che  decent  resiraints  oi  ciejJtte4 
society,  5ti 

Trotter  oh  the  damps  of  eoal  oiW^  sag 
Twiss's  l^dcz  to  Shakesf  earc«         4^ 

VACClNKmooul»iioa»  FvMer'iobvT. 

'  vaii'itis  on,  -   4^ 

Vaccine  ittoculatioa  at  Plymouth,  419 
Viscera,  Pemberton'i  practical  utaiifle 

on  various  diseases  ot  llii   iliiliinii«y, 

vide  Pcnberr«n. 
Vie  politique  de  le  Duc4*Oneaas,  vide 

Orleans.  '' 

Ur.Ff  LAS'  Gothic  tnnsiatsu  •£  t^ 
Bible,  '5^ 

WAKEFIELD*S  exciimoot  in  Vhttk 

America,  9^ 

Wanderer  of  Siritierlaod,  hf  Mootypl 

*   incr)-,  ^ 

War  in  disguise,  ^7 

War  fn  disguise,  or  the  frastls  of  •eoiai 

A^SSspi*  Ge&eral characlemttc«f SB 

American,  ^vai^iooa  selfisknca,  §m, 

ufupf Inclpled  cunntfif,  s^ 

Wjtt's  Encyclopaedia  ot^Siiffrryit      toy 

West  ludies,   Piockar4's  Notes  «a  fJbe^ 

vide  Piacicai'd. 
AVette  on  the  OldTesument,  47%.  Ww 
a  variety  both  of  iotertfal  an  t^utrmti 
proof,  the  second,  third,'  an4  Umih 
book  of  Mokf s,  a  cofieCii^n  «f  «crf 
different  tracts,  between  which  tken 
was  originally  neither  harmony  oor 
cotmectioo,  473.  From  Jos.  xv.  43,, 
it  is  cnJcivoured  to  prove  that  thss 
book  must  have  been  f  rtor  to  tb« 
times  of  David,  474.  The  hiaaockat 
hojks  more  or  ic>«  eompiie4  it^m 
older  accounts,  which  were  vnh 
greater  or  less  facility  made  to  cooi- 
bine  into  a  whole,  475.  T^ve^iroUk  of 
the  speech  of  D«vid«  -Kioft  sa. 
doubted,  475.  About  the  tine  of 
Aiexander  the  Great,  the  Sanurkaa* 
adopted  that  peculiar  reUgiovs  consy* 
tfon  which  (or  ever  kept  tbep»  asa  pe. 
culur  tCiigious  sect  separate  from  tkc 
Ji^ws,  ib.  ^anballar,  Uic  iatcap  •!>*- 
Sharia.gives  his  daughter  in  maffiiafe  to 
Manasseh,  tie  brother  of  thr  Jevvb 
hi^. priest,  in  or<fer  to  concilMte  tlae 
friendship  of  the  Jews,  477.  Thia 
act  resented  by  the  higf-pricft  asi 
people,  on  which  Manasteh  obtmioto. 
oromisc  froni  bis  father.io«lav  that 
be  should  himself  be  the  bifh-priftt 
of  a  cemple  Uke  that  at  Jcntfaien,  $k* 
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Hmfjvm  accwnptny  htm  to  8«ma« 
fi%  where  thej  fixed  their  haUtation 
wtm  MoufU  Geritiai,  on  which  they  ^ 
Mh  a  tcBiple»  477-  The  stau  of  ttie 
fcUgiout  worship  of  the  hraelitet  in 
tespect  to  the  legitUtion  of  the  Pes- 
t«tr»ch»  ib.  The  worship  in  the 
leiyhts  not  abolished  till  the  lime  of 
lirackiah,  tod  restored 'bj  hit  ton^ 
41%,  The  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
great  credibilitf  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  480.  The  want  of  pre- 
cifiont  the  neglt|Coce  and  minner  of 
»  compiler,  the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, M  great  predilection  for  the  Le^ 
vibes^  partial  and  unfounded  defences 
of  tlie  Jewish  worship,  embellith- 
snnts.ot  cveou,  in  order  to  promote 
this  purpose,  partiality  to  Judah  and 
hatred  to  Israel,  cooapicuous  in  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  431 

Wild  Flowers,  vide  Bloomfi^ld, 
Wj^kiwob'a  tour  through  Asia  Minor* 

Winter  io  London,  a  novel,  pS 

Worshi*  of  stoneti  ia^juiry   into  the, 

vide  Celtic. 
Wprsley^s    account  of   France,    191. 
Ech^furs,  $  company  of   robbers* 
tg»>    The  leapcra»  ib. 

VaTES's  History  of  StEdmund'aBury, 
§9.  The  abbey  possessed  not  only 
the  common  immunities  of  monastic 
llistitutions,  but  was  an  independent 
aeciety,  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
^ction^.^harured  bya  long  succession 
of  Icings,  and  subject  to  uapal  author- 
ity only  in  occasional  and  tempoiary 
MRCtloBs,  6a.  9irth  ot'  Edmund 
foretold  to  Alkmuudt  while  perform- 
Big  his  devotions^  during  his  pilgrim- 
age at  Rome,  (14.  Doubts  concern- 
isig  kta  birth»  ib.  Offa,  a  relation  of 
Alkmund  wields  theiceptrtof  East 
ibaglia»  in  hia  way  to  the  holy  land 
viaitt  Alkmund,  ao^  is  much  pla^sed 
wkh  Edmund,  appoints  him  his  suc- 
cessor I  dies;  miracle  on  the  arrival 
of  I'dmund  in  Eaft.  Anglia,  65.  £d« 
auod  spends  the  fir<t  jeir  after  hia 


airirat  in  ttildiottf  tctirei^eiit,  m  ibe 
ancient  cUy  of  Attleborougb,  66. 
Consequences  of  the  Danish  invasion 
to  the  power  and  dominion  of  Ed- 
mund, ib.  Speech  of  the  Daoish 
messenger,  ditto  of  Edmund,  67. 
Edmund  surrenders  to  the  soperior 
force  of  the  Danes,  yet  refusing  to 
comply  with  ths  conqueror's  icrau^ 
is  bound  to  a  tree,  and  beatea  with 

,  short  bats,  ib.  His  body  made  a  mark 

'  to  exercise  the  skill  of  the^archera,  68. 
Beheaded,  69.  Miraculous  discovery 
of  his  head  in  a  forest,  ib.  Further 
miraculous  agency,  ib .  First  chriui- 
an  church  erected  bv  Sigebcrt  in  630, 
The  translation  of  Edmund's  boay. 
A.  D.  003*  Introduction  of  the 
monksy  A.  D.  soao.  ib.  Their  am- 
bitious projects,  ib.  Their  rapid  pro- 
gress, ib.  Resistance  and  iAsurrec- 
tions  of  the  burgessea  and  towiumeo 
of  Bury,  71.  The  abuaea  of  the  le- 
formation#  ib. 

Young'a  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch^  3  fa. 
Mrs.  C.  makca  her  firit  appearance 
at  Dniry-Una  theatre,  in  ilio  cha- 
racter of  Mandane,  in  the  opera  of 
Artaxerxes,,  during  the  winter  of  lyfo, 
the  beauty  of  Mrs.  C.  the  sobject  of 
daily  paragrapha  in  the  papers,  374. 
Procures  her  many  admirers,  among 
whom  was  an  Irish  gentlemian,  who 
being  unable  to  win  her  aflfi;ctiooi, 
threatened  to  destroy  her  and  himself 
if  she  persisted  in  her  refusal*  and  aQ 
heir  to  a  splendid  fortmie  and  a  title, 
with  whom  she  elopes;  the  lovers 
overtaken  on  the  aea^oaat,  juat  at 
they  were  about  to  sail  for  Scottaad, 
374*  Anecdote  of  Stephen  Kemble 
and  a  dwarf,  and  the  spirited  cooduct 
of  John  Kemble  at  Cork,  375.  Mr& 
C.  becomes  acouaintcd  with  Kelly, 
377.    Her  death,  37! 

Young's  Ij||L*a  Aaaiataot  in  vriting 
French  IiBh»  447 

ZOLLIKOFER'a      Sem6ii9.    Uans- 

Uted  by  t^okt,  fto 


W.  Flint,  Prhiter» 
Old  Biile/. 
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